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THE  IDEA  OF  A  COLLEGE  AND  OF  A  UNIVERSITY 

THE  custom  of  meeting  together  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
for  some  discussion  of  academic  or  educational  questions 
has  of  recent  years  become  well  established  in  our  University  life. 
Such  discussions  are  intended,  I  suppose,  to  lead  our  thoughts  to 
some  of  the  manifold  problems  which  confront  all  learners,  whether 
they  are  just  starting  on  their  course,  or  have  reached  its  middle 
stretches,  or  are  approaching  the  horizon  which  bounds  our  vision, 
and  thus  incidentally  to  emphasize  the  unity  of  our  work,  no  matter 
at  what  stage  or  from  what  point  of  view  we  approach  it. 

In  its  broadest  sense — and  we  need  constantly  to  keep  this 
sense  in  mind — education  has  to  do  with  all  that  shapes  our  lives, 
and  hence  only  life's  experience  can  bring  it  to  us  in  all  its  fulness ; 
in  its  narrower,  or  academic  sense,  it  has  to  do  with  the  transmission 
and  augmentation  of  the  knowledge,  culture,  and  professional 
training  which  each  generation  bequeaths  to  its  successor.  It  is 
of  course  in  the  domain  of  academic  education  that  our  specific 
work  lies,  and  I  would  therefore  select  a  theme  for  consideration 
which  closely  concerns  this,  without,  however,  thereby  seeking  to 
minimize  the  vast  importance  of  some  more  elementary  forms  of 
education,  which,  in  a  great  industrial  community  like  ours,  are 
almost  the  condition  of  life.  So  much  has  been  written  of  late 
years  about  education,  and  the  writers  represent  so  many  different 
points  of  view,  that,  in  spite  of  the  inexhaustible  nature  of  the  sub- 
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ject,  there  is  a  real  difficulty  in  saying  anything  that  is  not  rather 
hackneyed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  vast  range  of  such  discussions, 
and  the  danger,  which  besets  us  all,  of  forgetting  underlying  prin- 
ciples, when  our  immediate  task  is  concerned  with  details  and  with 
our  own  special  interests,  make  it  worth  while  now  and  then  to  recur 
to  these  principles,  and  to  ask  ourselves  what  we  are  really  trying 
to  do  in  our  colleges  and  universities,  what  in  fine  are  the  ideas  and 
ideals  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  these  institutions.  Only  in  some 
such  way  as  this,  I  conceive,  can  we  reach  real  unity  of  endeavor, 
for  most  of  us  quite  naturally  tend  to  exaggerate  the  general  intel- 
lectual and  moral  effect  of  studies  through  which  we  ourselves  are 
conscious  of  having  attained  growth  and  inspiration. 

There  can  be  little  question  that  at  the  present  time  there  is  a 
pretty  wide-spread  feeling  of  doubt  and  perplexity  in  the  country 
with  reference  to  the  work  of  our  colleges.  We  would  not,  if  we 
could,  and  we  could  not,  if  we  would,  return  to  the  old  definitely 
prescribed  order  of  work,  and  yet  with  the  changes  that  have  been 
going  on  during  the  past  forty  years  or  so  we  seem  to  have  lost 
something — something  which  perhaps  depended  upon  the  very 
definiteness  of  the  older  order.  It  is,  however,  just  as  well  to 
remember  in  all  comparisons  of  the  old  college  with  the  college  of 
the  present  day  that  the  saying  "  Tis  distance  lends  enchantment 
to  the  view  "  always  holds  good. 

It  is  rather  interesting  to  notice  the  various  quarters  in  which 
the  present  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  manifests  itself.  We  have,  of 
course,  always  with  us  the  philistine  views  of  those  who  clamor  for 
what  they  call  immediate  practical  results,  of  persons  to  whom 
the  unseen  is  temporal  and  the  seen  eternal.  Such  views  are  only 
worthy  of  consideration  in  that  they  generally  involve  the  concep- 
tion of  definite  and  hard  work.  Then  we  have  President  Eliot 
telling  us  that  the  various  distractions  with  which  the  students  now 
come  in  contact  "  have  impaired  the  intellectual  quality  of  college 
life";  and  this  opinion  finds  considerable  general  corroboration, 
from  an  educational  point  of  view,  in  the  admirable  report  of  thex 
Committee  on  improving  instruction  in  Harvard  College,  whose 
members  deserve  the  gratitude  of  all  persons  interested  in  our 
colleges  for  the  plain  manner  in  which  they  have  laid  bare  some 
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of  the  serious  defects  of  study  and  instruction  at  Harvard— defects 
which  are  very  far  from  being  peculiar  to  that  institution.  Still 
more  recently  come  Mr.  Adams's  attack  upon  the  methods  of  the 
present-day  college  and  Mr.  Birdseye's  elaborate  book,  in  which, 
even  though  many  will  believe  that  the  old  college  is  pictured  too 
exclusively  as  a  professional  preparatory  school,  there  is  much 
effective  criticism.  Further  evidence  of  the  present  restless  state 
of  mind  may  be  seen  in  the  interesting  experiments  at  Princeton; 
and  those  of  us  who  have  been  members  of  college  faculties  hardly 
need  to  be  reminded  of  the  perennial  and  rather  inconclusive  debates 
on  college  matters,  which  have  enlivened,  or  possibly  on  some 
occasions  have  lulled  to  rest,  our  sensibilities.  Certainly  it  is  clear 
enough  that  the  problem  of  collegiate  education  at  the  present  day 
is  very  complex  and  difficult,  and  that  its  satisfactory  solution  can 
only  be  slowly  worked  out  in  a  spirit,  on  the  part  of  the  various 
persons  whose  interests  are  involved,  of  that  large  tolerance  and  of 
that  power  to  appreciate  the  ideal  in  subjects  one  does  not  oneself 
understand,  which  are  the  marks  of  the  liberally  educated  man. 
Indeed,  to  work  at  the  solution  of  such  a  problem  is  in  itself  an 
educating  process.  Let  me  quote  a  fine  passage  from  Newman's 
"Idea  of  a  University,"  in  which  an  ideal  atmosphere  for  such 
discussion  is  described:  "An  assemblage  of  learned  men,  zealous 
for  their  own  sciences,  and  rivals  of  each  other,  are  brought,  for 
the  sake  of  intellectual  peace,  to  adjust  together  the  claims  and 
relations  of  their  respective  subjects  of  investigation.  They  learn 
to  respect,  to  consult,  to  aid  each  other.  Thus  is  created  a  pure 
and  clear  atmosphere  of  thought,  which  the  student  also  breathes, 
though  in  his  own  case  he  only  pursues  a  few  sciences  out  of  the 
multitude.  He  profits  by  an  intellectual  tradition,  which  is  inde- 
pendent of  particular  teachers,  which  guides  him  in  his  choice  of 
subjects,  and  duly  interprets  for  him  those  which  he  chooses.  He 
apprehends  the  great  outlines  of  knowledge,  the  principles  on 
which  it  rests,  the  scale  of  its  parts,  its  lights  and  its  shades,  its 
great  points  and  its  little,  as  he  otherwise  cannot  apprehend  them. 
Hence  it  is  that  his  education  is  called  '  Liberal/  A  habit  of  mind 
is  formed  which  lasts  through  life,  of  which  the  attributes  are 
freedom,  equitableness,  calmness,  moderation,  and  wisdom." 
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Now  the  essence  of  our  collegiate  problem  ultimately  depends 
upon  our  belief  in  liberal  education,  and  to  me  the  danger  of  the 
present  situation  seems  to  lie  not  so  much  in  such  questions  as  the 
duration  in  months  and  years  of  the  college  course,  which  may 
well  enough  be  of  different  length  for  different  persons,  nor  even 
in  the  required  subjects  of  study,  important  as  this  matter  may  be, 
but  rather  in  a  loss  of  faith  in  the  reality  of  such  a  thing  as  a 
liberal  education.  The  old  colleges,  more  or  less  successfully,  stood 
for  this  ideal,  no  matter  how  much  their  founders  may  in  the 
beginning  have  intended  some  of  them  to  be  professional  training 
schools  especially  for  Christian  ministers  and  for  lawyers.  It 
should  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  ideal  of  preparation  in  those 
professions  largely  involved  the  popular  ideal  of  liberal  study.  The 
college  of  today  clearly  reflects  the  enlargement  of  this  ideal,  but 
at  also  reflects  the  confused  character  which  our  widened  range 
of  knowledge  and  our  changed  social  conditions  have  brought 
into  it* 

It  is  important  then  to  form  some  clear  notion  as  to  what  we 
mean  by  the  liberal  education  which  it  is  the  function  of  our  col- 
leges to  foster.  If  we  say  that  we  want  a  student  to  seek  for  a 
while  after  what  in  the  cant  phrase  of  the  day  is  called  "  culture," 
before  he  takes  up  the  definite  work  of  his  profession,  I  think  we 
miss  the  mark.  Culture  is  really  the  blossom  which  grows  from 
the  seed  of  knowledge — the  seed  which  has  germinated  in  the 
atmosphere  of  experience  and  reflection.  Sought  after  as  an  end 
in  itself  it  is  an  empty  thing,  and  when  I  hear  people  asking 
specifically  for  "cultural  courses,"  I  generally  suspect  that  what 
they  truly  need  is  something  like  shop-work.  Surely  the  idea 
of  liberal  education  goes  much  deeper  than  this.  It  is  a  very  old 
idea,  and  it  is  profoundly  ethical  in  nature,  having  to  do  with  what 
Aristotle  has  called  a  efr?  tfrocfc,  a  spiritual  condition,  which  grows 
out  of  the  direction  and  quality  of  our  mental  activity,  and  which 
determines  our  way  of  looking  at  things.  The  man  who  has  fully 
grasped  it  will  have  soberness  and  righteousness  and  wisdom,  and, 
like  that  great  poet  of  antiquity,  he  will  "  see  life  steadily  and  see 
it  whole."  Youth  can,  of  course,  but  partially  attain  to  such  an 
ideal,  for  the  liberal  habit  of  mind  is  confirmed  only  through  life's 
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experience,  but  the  seed  from  which  it  grows  should  be  planted 
by  the  true  collegiate  training.  Its  ideals  are  not  those  of  a  noisy 
strenuousness,  nor  of  self  advertisement  or  selfish  ambition;  they 
are  rather  those  of  reasonableness  and  charity,  of  the  persons  whom 
Plato  in  his  very  wise  treatise  on  the  "  Statesman  "  describes  as  the 
woof  in  the  web  of  the  state,  the  element  which  holds  in  check  the 
too  great  sharpness,  or  quickness  or  hardness  of  those  who  con- 
stitute its  warp,  of  the  persons  who  cherish  the  ideals  of  war.  Now 
to  me  at  least  it  seems  highly  desirable  that  in  a  splendidly  vigorous 
and  aggressive  community  like  our  own  these  quieter  ideals  should 
be  emphasized  in  the  education  of  our  youth.  In  the  stress  they 
lay  upon  peace  and  reflection  they  tend  to  bring  out  the  truth 
which  Aristotle  enunciated  so  long  ago,  that  the  essential  element 
in  the  happiness  we  all  seek  rests  ultimately  in  the  quality  of  our 
spiritual  activity.  What  an  inestimable  treasure  it  is  to  anyone, 
if  he  may  look  back  upon  his  college  days  in  such  a  spirit  as  Words- 
worth in  later  life  looked  back  upon  his  earlier  visit  to  the  valley 
of  the  Wye,  as  the  spot 

In  which  the  burthen  of  the  mystery, 
In  which  the  heavy  and  the  weary  weight 
Of  all  this  unintelligible  world, 
Is  lightened. 

But  of  course  the  serious  practical  difficulty  comes  when  we 
seek  to  create  the  atmosphere  of  liberal  learning  by  the  arrangement 
of  programs  of  study;  the  interests  involved  are  so  infinitely 
varied  in  character.  It  is  possible  at  the  present  time  merely  to 
touch  upon  some  of  the  general  features  of  the  problem,  which  can 
at  best  be  worked  out  only  by  a  process  of  rather  slow  evolution. 
We  are  indeed  in  the  development  of  our  theories  so  surrounded  by 
the  "  uno'erleaped  mountains  of  necessity  "  that  the  individual  may 
very  possibly  never  witness,  in  the  flesh  at  any  rate,  the  realization 
of  his  ideals. 

In  the  first  place,  if  liberal  education  is  ethical  in  its  essence, 
we  must  expect  that  the  popular  idea  of  its  outward  form  at  least 
is  going  to  show  considerable  change  at  different  periods  of  the 
world's  history,  for  every  age  tends  to  create  its  own  moral  type. 
Lecky,  in  his  interesting  book,  "The  map  of  life,"  remarks  that 
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"  the  history  of  morals  is  essentially  a  history  of  the  changes  which 
take  place  not  so  much  in  our  conception  of  what  is  right  and 
wrong  as  in  the  proportionate  place  and  prominence  we  assign 
to  different  virtues  and  vices/'  Thus,  while  the  fundamental 
qualities  of  our  ethics,  and  consequently  the  fundamental  nature  of 
our  conception  of  liberal  training,  may  undergo  no  radical  change, 
the  emphasis  which  we  tend  to  lay  on  different  subjects  will  vary 
at  different  times;  a  fact  which  may  move  those  whose  subjects 
suffer  under  a  present  unpopularity  to  patience,  and  may  suggest 
a  hope  that  time  will  bring  another  change  of  emphasis.  Let 
me  quote  also  a  further  remark  of  Mr.  Lecky's  which  well  de- 
scribes our  present  tendencies :  "  An  industrial  society  has  its  special 
vices  and  failings,  but  it  naturally  brings  into  the  boldest  relief 
the  moral  qualities  which  industry  is  most  fitted  to  foster,  and  on 
which  it  most  largely  depends,  and  it  also  gives  to  the  whole  tone 
of  moral  thinking  a  utilitarian  character.  It  is  not  Christianity 
but  Industrialism  that  has  brought  into  the  world  that  strong  sense 
of  the  moral  value  of  thrift,  steady  industry,  punctuality  in  observ- 
ing engagements,  constant  forethought  with  a  view  to  providing 
for  the  contingencies  of  the  future,  which  is  now  so  characteristic 
of  the  most  civilized  nations.,,  No  one  of  course  will  deny  the 
immense  importance  of  these  industrial  virtues.  They  are  those 
which  we  associate  primarily  with  an  education  based  on  the  ap- 
plication to  industry  of  the  principles  of  natural  science,  but  they  by 
no  means  involve  all  the  traits  of  character  which  we  seek  to  find  in 
the  liberally  educated  man.  They  are  closely  connected  with  the 
ideals  of  those  who  in  the  phrase  of  the  day  "  do  things,"  but  they  do 
not  tend  to  produce  the  type  of  character  which  carefully  reflects 
on  the  ethical  and  spiritual  value  of  what  is  done.  It  is,  however, 
the  tendencies  of  Simonides's  Terpdywvos  man,  the  four-square 
character,  which  liberal  training  seeks  to  foster,  and  to  me  it  seems 
that  the  basis  of  such  training  should  rest  among  those  studies 
which  direct  the  thought  toward  the  nature  and  doings  of  civil- 
ized man.  These  involve  primarily  the  expression  of  the  human 
spirit  in  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  in  philosophy,  psychology,  and 
pure  mathematics,  in  history  and  politics,  including,  of  course, 
economic  and  social  science.     All  these  subjects  have  to  do  with 
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our  complex  human  organism,  and  all,  if  taught  humanely,  should 
tend  to  produce  the  liberal  habit  of  mind. 

But  I  should  be  a  poor  apostle  of  the  free  spirit  of  Hellenism, 
if  I  were  to  maintain  that  solely  amid  such  studies  as  direct  the 
thought  toward  the  nature  and  doings  of  man  is  to  be  found  the 
atmsophere  of  liberal  learning.  Certainly  the  conception  of  such 
learning  today  cannot  afford  to  divorce  itself  from  the  study  of 
other  manifestations  of  life  than  man,  or  of  the  natural  world 
about  us,  cannot  afford,  apart  from  all  the  intrinsic  value  of 
such  study,  to  neglect  what  has  been  happily  called  the  "ethical 
value  of  a  contact  with  fact."  But  the  spirit  of  liberal  study  of 
this  kind,  if  a  layman  may  express  an  opinion  on  the  matter, 
should  not  be  that  of  fact  alone,  but  of  fact  as  interpreted  into 
man's  experience;  and  thus  in  liberal  education  properly  under- 
stood there  can  rightly  be  no  opposition  between  studies  which 
concern  man  and  those  which  concern  nature. 

Thus  far  I  have  spoken  of  the  essential  quality  of  liberal  train- 
ing, and  I  trust  that  by  implication  its  natural  indefiniteness  may 
have  been  made  plain.  Just  here,  indeed,  lies  its  disadvantage 
and  its  danger,  and  those  who  would  seek  to  turn  education  at 
an  early  stage  of  youth  into  fixed  and  definite  professional  chan- 
nels have  not  been  slow  to  see  this  disadvantage.  The  trouble,  of 
course,  is  that  indefiniteness  may  break  down  discipline,  and  so 
the  result  may  be  merely  aspiration  without  attainment.  But  if 
this  be  the  Scylla  of  liberal  training,  what  of  the  Charybdis  of 
the  so-called  more  practical  views?  Is  many  a  man  not  sucked 
down  in  the  whirlpool  of  attainment  without  aspiration?  There 
is,  however,  no  use  in  denying  that  the  standard  of  excellence  in 
collegiate  work  is  often  not  what  it  should  be,  and  that  students  are 
not  infrequently  taking  six  or  seven  courses  in  the  year,  and  half 
doing  their  work,  when  four,  or  at  most  five,  are  enough.  If  it  be 
necessary  to  shorten  the  period  of  college  life,  surely  the  way  not 
to  do  it  is  to  encourage  students  to  become  "point  hunters"  by 
stimulating  them  to  rush  through  about  as  many  courses  in  three 
years  as  they  could  properly  do  well  in  four.  It  is  just  here  that 
the  Harvard  report  already  spoken  of  is  so  illuminating,  for  it 
shows  very  clearly  that  students  do  not  spend  enough  time  in 
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doing  work  for  themselves,  in  connection  with  the  courses  they 
elect.  Whatever  the  reason  may  be  for  this  lack  of  private  work, 
it  is  certain  that  it  must  undermine  the  thoroughness,  and  conse- 
quently the  discipline  of  study.  Some  further  words  of  Cardinal 
Newman  seem  applicable  to  certain  features  in  our  present  col- 
legiate situation :  "  I  will  tell  you,  Gentlemen,"  he  says,  "  what  has 
been  the  practical  error  of  the  last  twenty  years.  ...  It  has  been 
the  error  of  distracting  and  enfeebling  the  mind  by  an  unmeaning 
profusion  of  subjects;  of  implying  that  a  smattering  in  a  dozen 
branches  of  study  is  not  shallowness,  which  it  really  is,  but  enlarge- 
ment, which  it  is  not."  Thus  the  moral  effect  of  work  care- 
lessly done  is  a  matter  which  should  be  thought  of,  and  we  may 
bear  in  mind  the  description  of  the  undesirable  hero  of  the  Greek 
comic  epic, 

woW  rprUrraro  epya,  kcuc&g  S'tjirurraro  irdvra^ 
"  Many  the  arts  he  knew,  badly  he  knew  them  all." 

I  am  fully  aware  that  my  discussion  of  the  problem  of  liberal 
and  collegiate  education  has  advanced  scarcely  beyond  the  stage 
of  indicating  its  difficulties.  I  have,  however,  at  least  tried  to 
show,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  teacher,  in  what  temper  I 
believe  the  problem  should  be  taken  up.  It  is  really  one  of  those 
great  human  questions  which  should  be  answered  not  too  much 
in  the  spirit  of  the  age,  but  rather  in  "  the  spirit  of  the  ages." 

On  the  part  of  the  student,  as  he  approaches  a  crucial  period 
of  his  life,  there  should  be  a  sense  of  responsibility  no  less  keen 
than  that  of  his  teacher,  and  to  him  I  can  only  commend  the 
solemn  question  of  the  Book  of  Ecclesiasticus,  "If  thou  hast 
gathered  nothing  in  thy  youth,  how  canst  thou  find  anything  in 
thine  age?" 

The  problem  of  the  college  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a  problem  of 
readjustment;  that  of  the  university  is  for  us  something  compara- 
tively new,  and  a  high  and  adequate  ideal  upon  which  such  insti- 
tutions may  be  founded  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  yet  in  the 
minds  of  any  large  number  of  our  people.  One  fundamental  truth 
has  indeed  been  generally  apprehended,  namely,  that  the  university 
must  serve  the  public;  but  the  quality  of  the  service  called  for  is 
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still  very  largely  of  an  immediately  evident  and  material  character. 
The  liberal  training  I  have  spoken  of  is  here  of  high  practical  im- 
portance, for  we  must  look  to  it  as  one  of  the  great  factors  in 
the  enlargement  of  the  popular  idea  of  a  university.  In  a  great 
democracy  like  ours,  there  is  perhaps  little  danger  that  the  uni- 
versities could,  even  if  they  would,  get  out  of  touch  with  the 
nation's  life,  but  the  history  of  some  of  the  European  universities, 
of  Oxford,  for  example,  in  Wyclifs  time,  illustrates  how  unfor- 
tunate a  thing  this  is,  when  it  occurs. 

There  is,  then,  taking  shape  before  our  eyes  one  of  the  most 
interesting  pictures  in  the  slow  development  of  humanity — the 
manifestation  in  organized  and  tangible  form  of  some  of  the  high- 
est needs  and  aspirations  of  man's  nature.  The  same  process  has 
of  course  been  witnessed  in  older  countries,  but,  although  we  have 
inherited  much  from  England  and  have  borrowed  much  from 
Germany,  the  ultimate  form  which  our  universities  take  must  of 
course  be  in  accord  with  our  own  conditions.  Nor  need  we  expect 
that  their  present  diversity  will  disappear  in  the  process  of  develop- 
ment. 

In  speaking  of  the  function  of  our  universities  and  of  the  ideas 
which  underlie  their  growth,  I  would  assume  that  one  or  two 
matters  are  taken  for  granted.  I  assume  in  the  first  place  that 
there  is  a  general  agreement  as  to  the  lower  limit  of  university 
instruction.  It  is  not  elementary,  and  it  does  not  truly  and  ideally 
begin  till  the  period  of  collegiate  liberal  study  is  passed,  even  though 
in  our  present  stage  of  advancement  it  may  actually  sometimes  do 
so.  In  such  cases  the  university  is  forced  by  circumstances  to 
step  outside  of  its  province.  Secondly,  when  we  connect  certain 
ideas,  such  as  the  idea  of  professional  training  or  the  idea  of  the 
advancement  of  knowledge,  with  definite  units  or  faculties  in  the 
university  organization,  we  should  be  careful  to  keep  in  mind  the 
fact  that  these  ideas  are  not  mutually  exclusive.  The  professional 
teacher  may  of  course  be  contributing  to  the  advancement  of  knowl- 
edge, and  the  discoverer  in  the  realm  of  knowledge  may  be  guiding 
others  to  professional  usefulness.  Thus  the  old  Greek  saying  is 
here  true,  "  It  is  the  men,  not  the  walls,  that  make  the  state."  I 
doubt  if  questions  of  organization  are  anything  like  as  vital  as 
they  are  often  thought  to  be. 
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Let  us  now  consider  certain  typical  views  of  the  university, 
which  have  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  received  the  sanction  of 
authority.  I  go  back  first  to  the  great  address  of  John  Stuart 
Mill  delivered  at  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  in  1867.  "The 
proper  function  of  an  University/'  he  says,  "  in  national  education 
is  tolerably  well  understood.  At  least  there  is  a  general  agreement 
about  what  an  University  is  not.  It  is  not  a  place  of  professional 
education.  Universities  are  not  intended  to  teach  the  knowledge 
required  to  fit  men  for  some  special  mode  of  gaining  their  liveli- 
hood. Their  object  is  not  to  make  skilful  lawyers,  or  physicians, 
or  engineers,  but  capable  and  cultivated  human  beings." 

To  American  ears  these  words  sound  strange  indeed,  for  the 
embryo  of  our  university  idea  is  the  old  college  with  the  pro- 
fessional school  attached  to  it,  and  if  anything  in  the  world  is 
certain,  it  is  that  the  idea  in  this  country  will  continue  to  involve 
the  notion  of  professional  education.  Moreover  the  existence 
of  the  professional  school  in  the  university  is  fully  justified  by 
historical  tradition.  This  second  element  in  the  general  con- 
ception was  emphasized  by  the  old  University  of  Bologna,  nor 
was  it  absent  even  from  Oxford  in  the  thirteenth  century,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  older  English  universities  were  founded 
under  the  more  general  and  speculative  influence  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris.  Today  we  are  witnessing  in  England  a  return  to 
the  professional  principle  in  the  newer  foundations  there,  and  in 
the  universities  of  Germany  it  has  of  course  always  found  a  home. 

The  remark  has  often  been  made  that  it  belongs  to  the  genius 
of  the  English  people  to  value  character  more  than  intellect  and 
ability  more  than  learning,  and  Mill's  presentation  of  his  concep- 
tion of  university  education  is  permeated  with  this  spirit.  His 
address,  however,  is  so  shot  through  with  the  qualities  of  his  own 
splendid  intellect  and  deep  learning  that  it  remains  a  priceless  ex- 
position of  one  of  the  ideas  of  a  university.  Moreover  it  will  not 
do  to  forget  that  the  old  British  view  of  university  training  has 
not  prevented  many  splendid  contributions  to  human  knowledge 
issuing  from  the  universities  of  Great  Britain,  even  though  these 
institutions,  as  such,  may  have  made  slight  profession  in  this  direc- 
tion.   Here  we  see  once  more  that  the  ideas  which  underlie  a  uni- 
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versity  are  not  mutually  exclusive.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  Mill's 
view  is  an  extension  of  the  principles  of  liberal  training  which  our 
colleges  should  foster.  Must  we  then  leave  out  the  thought  of 
such  an  extension  in  our  universities  ?  Indeed  I  hope  not,  but  the 
spirit  of  liberal  study  of  course  becomes  more  or  less  involved  in 
all  high  and  special  work,  if  the  individual  worker  has  really  grasped 
its  meaning.  Furthermore  such  extension  is  provided  for  in  the 
typical  graduate  school  of  American  universities,  and  in  our  own 
non-professional  university  faculties,  though  it  is  evident  that 
present  conditions  tend  to  make  the  work  in  this  part  of  our 
university  life  strongly  professional.  The  hard  and  fast  line, 
however,  which  is  sometimes  theoretically  drawn  between  what  is 
professional  and  what  is  not  often  involves  a  quite  illusory  dis- 
tinction. It  rests  very  largely  on  the  necessities  of  practical  organi- 
zation rather  than  on  any  true  reality,  and  hence  is  subject  to  many 
limitations  and  reservations.  Nevertheless,  the  strictly  professional 
idea  entering  into  the  conception  of  a  university  adds  the  immensely 
valuable  element  of  definiteness  to  the  general  notion,  and  through 
it  the  direct  utility  of  the  university  to  society  is  easily  apprehended 
by  anyone.  It  is,  of  course,  largely  a  matter  of  temperament 
which  of  the  various  notions  that  enter  into  a  university  we  em- 
phasize, but,  if  we  place  such  emphasis  on  one  that  we  exclude 
others,  the  very  essence  of  the  university,  implied  in  its  name,  slips 
away  from  us.  If  it  seems  to  us  that  Mill  conceived  too  exclusive 
an  idea,  we  may  also  feel  that  those  who  hold  the  professional 
schools  to  be  essentially  the  university  are  guilty  of  the  same  kind 
of  error.  Place  the  essential  idea  of  the  professional  school  as 
high  as  you  will,  make  it  that  of  immediate  and  disinterested  ser- 
vice to  the  life  of  mankind,  and  not  yet  have  you  found  all  that 
may  enter  into  the  idea  of  a  university.  To  fill  the  full  measure 
of  its  nature  it  must  also  embody  a  third  element,  namely  the  recog- 
nition of  man's  instinctive  search  for  truth,  of  his  eternal  desire  to 
enlarge  the  bounds  of  knowledge. 

This  third  conception  of  university  life  has  recently  been  pre- 
sented to  readers  of  our  own  Quarterly  by  Professor  Keyser, 
with  the  finest  appreciation  of  its  spiritual  significance.  It  is  indeed 
the  element  which  should  permeate  the  whole,  whether  in  given 
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instances  it  be  represented  by  a  definite  organization  or  not  It 
has  perhaps  been  more  exclusively  emphasized  at  the  Johns  Hopkins 
than  at  any  other  American  university,  and  its  ideals  lie  at  the 
basis  of  the  Carnegie  Institution.  The  organization  which  can 
embody  this  idea  becomes  thereby  a  university,  and  without  It 
the  university  will  lack  what  Plato  calls  the  irrepov  Swafm — the 
power  of  the  wing — to  soar  aloft.  Among  the  surroundings  of  our 
vigorous  industrial  life  we  may  sometimes  feel  impatient  that  this 
idea  of  the  search  for  truth  seems  to  grow  slowly  and  to  find  a 
too  limited  popular  sympathy,  but  that  it  has  made  great  progress 
in  comparatively  few  years  is  pretty  evident.  We  must  expect  that 
it  will  often  manifest  itself  crudely,  and  that  there  will  be  pseudo- 
research  as  well  as  pseudo-culture,  but  the  immortal  value  of  the 
spirit  which  seeks  for  more  light  cannot  be  gainsaid.  It  may  for 
practical  purposes  be  represented  by  a  faculty  of  pure  science 
or  a  faculty  of  philosophy,  or  perhaps  by  no  faculty  at  all;  the 
essential  thing  is  that  the  university  should  give  a  home  to  men 
who  have  the  great  and  rare  gift  of  adding  to  our  knowledge.  Such 
men  will  indeed  always  be  few  in  number — "  many  are  the  thyrsus- 
bearers,  but  few  the  mystae  " — and  the  public  may  know  little  of 
them,  but  as  the  years  roll  on  they  shed  upon  the  world  the 
"master  light  of  all  our  seeing." 

It  appears  then  that  there  are  three  leading  elements  which 
take  form  in  the  complete  idea  of  a  university — the  notion  of  the 
moral  and  intellectual  quality  which  should  enter  into  the  individual, 
the  notion  of  direct  utility  to  human  society,  and  the  notion  of 
the  increase  of  knowledge.  We  may  seek  at  times  under  the  stress 
of  the  necessity  for  practical  organization  to  separate  these  notions, 
but  they  are  really  so  interwoven  in  the  complete  idea  of  a  uni- 
versity that  no  clear  boundary  lines  can  be  drawn  between  them. 
Least  of  all  should  the  thought  of  opposition  between  them  enter 
our  minds.  "  The  eye  cannot  say  to  the  hand,  I  have  no  need  of 
thee :  nor  again  the  head  to  the  feet  I  have  no  need  of  you." 

If  a  rather  special  emphasis  has  been  laid  on  that  element  in 
the  university  which  makes  for  the  increase  of  knowledge,  it  is 
because  the  ideal  of  this  kind  of  work  needs  to  be  fostered  in 
our  industrial  society,  and  because,  except  to  man's  higher  moods, 
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it  is  shy  and  illusive.  The  nobler  intellects  of  mankind  have  always 
cherished  it,  and  Plato  is  filled  with  its  spirit.  Perhaps  I  cannot 
do  better  than  to  close  this  hasty  sketch  of  our  academic  problem 
with  his  eloquent  statement  of  the  source  of  its  power :  "  And 
now  I  will  tell  you/'  he  says,  "  the  motives  of  this  great  anxiety 
to  behold  the  fields  of  truth.  The  suitable  pasturage  for  the  noblest 
portion  of  the  soul  is  grown  on  the  meadows  there,  and  it  is  in 
the  nature  of  the  wing,  which  bears  aloft  the  soul,  to  be  fostered 
thereby." 

J.  R.  Wheeler 
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THE    RELATIONS    OF    TECHNICAL    EDUCATION    TO 

INDUSTRY 

TECHNICAL  education  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  industrial  era 
— a  development  of  that  wonderful  awakening  of  material 
activities  which  marked  the  latter  end  of  the  eighteenth  and  the 
progress  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Up  to  that  time,  engineering 
had  been  an  avocation,  rather  than  a  vocation.  At  most,  it  had 
been  occupied  with  static  works — pyramids,  roads,  bridges,  aque- 
ducts. The  steam  engine,  it  is  true,  had  been  discovered,  forgotten, 
and  rediscovered  time  and  again — for  the  world  had  as  yet  no  need 
of  it.  But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  underlying  conditions — 
increasing  density  of  population,  complexity  of  civilization,  or 
epochal  change  which  it  belongs  to  the  historian  or  the  psychologist 
to  analyze  and  determine — the  end  of  the  Georgian  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Victorian  period  witnessed  the  rise  and  interplay  of 
a  remarkable  group  of  mutually  reactive  inventions  which  wholly 
changed  the  position  of  industry  and  of  every  function  related 
thereto.  These  centered  about  the  practical  application  of  steam 
as  a  motive  power,  and  the  introduction  of  steam-driven  machinery. 
The  mine  pump,  the  cotton  gin,  the  spinning  jenny  and  the  power 
loom  furnished  an  application  and  a  demand  for  the  prime  mover 
which  Savery,  Newcomen,  and  Watt  had  provided,  and  the  ex- 
panding volume  and  quickened  movement  of  traffic  and  travel, 
springing  out  of  increased  production  and  higher  activity,  fur- 
nished cause  for  and  stimulated  the  development  of  the  work  of 
Stephenson  and  Fulton.  The  new  spirit  and  its  tendencies  are 
suggested  in  the  very  change  which  took  place  in  the  meaning  of 
the  word  "  engine  " ;  formerly  used  to  denote  any  curious  machine, 
generally  military  and  destructive,  it  was  increasingly  (and  is  now 
almost  universally)  applied  to  the  helpful  and  beneficent  device 
by  which  one  of  "  the  great  sources  of  power  in  nature  "  has  been 
applied  "  to  the  use  and  convenience  of  man." 

The  change  was  revolutionary.      It  developed  new  sciences, 
created  new  trades,  and  demanded  the  service  of  a  large  and  fast- 
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growing  body  of  men  skilled  in  both.  So  long  as  all  knowledge 
in  this  fresh  field  was  experimental  or  empirical,  the  method  of 
training  by  association  and  apprenticeship  was  all-sufficient  and 
was  the  only  one  possible.  So  long,  indeed,  as  the  number  of  dis- 
ciples is  not  too  great,  it  is  probably  the  very  best  school,  for  the 
pupil  has  the  closest  possible  personal  association  with  and  receives 
the  utmost  possible  inspiration  from  the  great  masters  of  his  art. 
But  as  the  army  of  novices  enlarged  and  as  the  body  of  data  ac- 
cumulated and  its  discerned  laws  and  principles  grew  in  volume  and 
certainty,  the  need  of  separate  organized  study  and  mental  prepara- 
tion became  more  and  more  apparent.  A  new  profession  was 
being  first  segregated  and  then  specialized,  as  the  extent  and  diver- 
sity of  its  work  increased,  and  like  law  and  medicine,  it  demanded 
its  schools.  And  in  response  to  this  demand  has  been  developed, 
I  think,  an  ideal  as  revolutionary  as  that  which  has  found  expres- 
sion in  the  material  civilization  of  our  day — the  ideal  of  an  educa- 
tion which  is  both  liberal  and  practical.  The  older  objective  of  the 
well-read  scholar  has  given  place  to  the  newer  one  of  the  scholarly 
worker.  For  the  new  professional  schools,  unlike  those  of  law 
and  divinity,  undertook  to  offer  an  under-graduate,  not  post-grad- 
uate, curriculum.  They  proposed  to  displace  the  classics  in  favor 
of  the  applied  sciences,  but  still  to  afford  cultural  education  as  well 
as  utilitarian  instruction.  In  place  of  the  subjective,  analytic  type 
of  mind  active  chiefly  in  the  realm  of  philosophy  and  letters,  fos- 
tered by  the  older  system,  they  aimed  at  the  development  of  an 
objective,  synthetic  mentality,  creative  in  the  sphere  of  material 
things.  A  new  order  of  civilization  was  demanding  a  new  educated 
class.  Education  was  being  brought  back  to  closer  touch  with 
the  most  vital  interests  of  the  spirit  of  the  times. 

The  movement  made  its  influence  felt  in  the  courses  in  the 
classics,  arts,  and  letters;  but  its  most  emphatic  expression  was 
found  in  the  foundation,  the  growth,  and  the  progressive  special- 
ization of  the  schools  of  applied  science.  Here  it  appeared  in  its 
full  measure,  as  a  secession  which  has  not  yet  been  accepted  with 
entire  toleration  nor  admitted  to  complete  fellowship  by  the  old- 
school  academicians. 

But  the  inherent  tendency  of  all  human  systems,  whether  they 
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be  of  religion,  art,  letters,  or  science,  is  to  crystallize.  The  history 
of  thought,  in  every  domain,  is  a  recurrent  cycle  of  hardening 
creeds  broken  through  from  time  to  time  by  a  new  outpouring  of 
protesting  revolution;  and  the  reformer  of  yesterday  becomes  in 
his  turn  the  formalist  of  today.  Our  schools  of  applied  science 
have  been — and  are — so  splendid  in  their  achievements  that  criticism 
is  ungrateful,  and  may  seem  captious ;  but  if  it  must  be  offered,  it 
would  seem  to  be  that  they,  in  turn,  are  growing  academic.  In 
spite  of  their  large  recognition  of  the  increasing  diversity  of  the 
scientific  callings,  and  their  provision  for  training  therein,  there 
is  a  certain  definite  feeling  that  they  are  growing  over-classical  and 
under-practical.  The  prevalent  belief  that  the  engineering  grad- 
uate is  "  too  full  of  theory  " — that  he  must  have  a  considerable 
supplementary  training  in  minor  "  practical "  positions  before  he 
can  be  trusted  to  work  out  results  which  will  be  economically 
valuable — would  seem  to  indicate  that  his  training  has  failed  to 
include  recognition  of  some  important  elements  in  the  problems  he 
is  supposed  to  have  been  taught  to  solve.  For  the  shortcoming 
suspected  is  not  simply  his  comparative  inexperience.  There  are 
no  backstairs  to  the  treasury  of  knowledge  gathered  through  years 
of  contact  with  all  kinds  of  undertakings  under  all  kinds  of  condi- 
tions, and  nobody  expects  the  technical  schools  to  discover  or  to 
build  any.  The  fear  is  not  as  to  the  height  or  elaboration  of  the 
structure  of  the  education  they  afford,  but  as  to  the  inclusive  scope 
of  its  foundations  and  as  to  its  perspective.  The  belief,  in  short, 
is  that  the  school  is  again  growing  out  of  close  parallel  with  life. 

I  realize  keenly  the  apparently  crushing  answer  which  may  be 
hurled  back  upon  such  a  suggestion,  by  exhibits  from  the  catalogue 
of  almost  any  engineering  school.  The  number  and  diversity  of 
its  courses  are  almost  bewildering;  with  one  great  exception  (to 
be  referred  to  later),  there  is  seemingly  no  special  line  of  work  in 
which  the  graduate  may  engage  that  is  not  represented  by  a 
special  scheme  of  lectures  and  perhaps  of  laboratory  periods.  If 
this  be  admitted,  then  what  is  the  ground  of  the  critics'  contention? 
Broadly  and  bluntly,  it  is  that  the  subjects,  all  too  often,  are  not 
taught  as  they  must  be  practiced. 

The  cause  of  the  defect — if  it  exist — I  think  is  to  be  found  in 
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the  lingering  fear  of  utilitarianism  (or,  to  use  frankly  the  more 
objectionable  word,  commercialism)  which  has  always  haunted  the 
university.  Under  its  extreme  influence,  a  German  professor  has 
been  known  to  thank  God  that  no  one  could  by  any  possibility  ever 
make  any  use  of  his  subject.  In  its  vestigial  forms,  it  induces  a 
reluctance  to  recognize  and  to  teach  economic  limitations  as  clearly 
as  scientific  standards  of  perfection.  It  has  been  said  that  any- 
thing is  feasible  in  engineering  if  it  is  within  the  laws  of  nature; 
the  question  whether  it  is  advisable  is  determined  by  the  law  of 
dividends.  The  engineer,  whose  function  it  is  to  carry  works  of 
construction  or  production  to  practical  success,  ought  to  be  com- 
petent to  plot  accurately  the  curve  along  which  the  forces  behind 
these  two  systems  of  law  are  in  equilibrium ;  the  complaint  is  that 
his  schools  give  him  too  academic  a  devotion  to  the  one  and  an 
inadequate  idea  of  the  imperative  character  of  the  other.  Theo- 
retical standards  of  construction  and  theoretical  figures  of  per- 
formance are  idealized  in  his  philosophy,  and  the  ideals  are  not 
sufficiently  balanced  by  a  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  costs,  and 
of  the  fact  that  there  is  always  a  point,  varying  with  every  case, 
beyond  which  further  refinement  toward  the  ideal  spends  more 
than  it  saves  and  so  becomes  a  vanity  of  perfection — a  professional 
mistake. 

It  is  not  for  a  moment  desirable  that  the  vision  of  the  goal 
set  by  pure  science  be  obscured,  but  only  that  the  understanding 
be  increased  of  the  approximations  which  it  is  expedient  to  accept 
in  actual  performance,  and  the  conditions  by  which  they  are  deter- 
mined. For  illustration:  the  development  of  the  steam  engine 
from  Savery's  "  Miner's  friend  "  to  the  modern  Corliss,  or  (say) 
the  engines  of  the  Inchmarlo,  is  a  wonderful  exhibition  of  im- 
provement in  efficiency  in  which  the  data  of  thermodynamics  have 
been  the  inspiring  and  directing  influence.  Everyone  must  wish 
the  student  of  mechanical  engineering  to  possess  sufficient  knowl- 
edge of  the  science  to  understand  what  has  been  done  and  to  take 
an  intelligent  part,  if  necessary,  in  continuing  it.  But  the  choice 
of  power  plant  in  any  given  case  depends  on  a  careful  comparison 
of  the  net  total  of  interest  on  investment,  expense  of  maintenance, 
depreciation,  wages  of  skilled  attendance,  and  fuel  costs.     It  may 
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easily  prove  that — in  a  Pennsylvania  coal  mine,  for  example — a 
plain  slide-valve  machine,  wasteful  of  coal  but  cheap  and  easily 
inn,  will  be  most  serviceable  to  its  owners.  The  average  graduate 
is  many  times  more  likely  to  meet  the  need  of  advising  as  to  such 
an  installation  than  he  is  to  find  opportunity  for  further  better- 
ments in  steam-engine  design ;  but  is  he  one-fourth  as  well-informed 
in  the  conditions  of  commercial  efficiency  as  he  is  in  thermo- 
dynamics? 

Or  again:  the  design  of  a  piece  of  machinery  may  require  a 
sound,  scientific  knowledge  of  mechanics  and  kinematics,  a  careful 
mathematical  calculation  of  stresses  and  weights,  and  a  high  degree 
of  skill  at  the  drawing  board.  But  if  cost  of  construction  is  im- 
portant— and  it  usually  is  very  essential — it  requires  also  attention 
to  economy  in  the  use  of  the  material  and  especially  of  the  labor 
involved  in  manufacture;  the  selection  of  stock  sizes;  the  standard- 
ization of  gears,  arbors,  bores,  tapers,  bolts  and  screws ;  avoidance 
of  difficult  problems  in  pattern  making  and  moulding,  and  minimi- 
zation of  labor  in  machining  and  assembling  of  parts.  Does  the 
average  course  impress  the  student  with  these  common-sense  con- 
siderations in  the  handling  of  materials  as  strongly  as  it  does  with 
theoretical  mechanics  or  the  technique  of  draftsmanship?  Can 
it  possibly  do  so,  until  the  economics  of  engineering  are  given  an 
entity  in  the  curriculum,  and  made  to  occupy  an  arc  of  the  educa- 
tional horizon  as  large  as  that  which  they  will  fill  in  the  graduate's 
discovery  of  his  life  work  ? 

More  curious,  however,  than  this  incomplete  recognition  of  the 
industrial  element  in  the  generally  accepted  engineering  courses 
is  the  absence  of  any  adequate  attempt  to  supply  systematic  train- 
ing for  the  newest  of  the  engineering  occupations — manufacturing. 
This  is  the  great  exception,  already  referred  to,  in  the  sufficiency 
of  the  technical  school  to  follow  the  specializations  of  modern 
applied  science.  The  factory  is  surely  no  less  characteristic  and 
no  less  fertile  a  department  of  the  industrial  era  than  the  railroad 
or  the  steamship.  It  employs,  probably,  a  larger  number  of  tech- 
nical graduates  than  stationary,  locomotive,  or  marine  engineering, 
and  the  proportion  is  increasing.  But  while  institutions  so  con- 
servative even  as  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  and  the  Navy  De- 
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partment  have  realized  that  the  modern  warship  is  a  huge,  coherent 
and  interlocking,  sea-going  and  power-driven  fighting  machine,  and 
that  it  must  be  officered  by  engineers  trained  in  seamanship  and 
navigation,  steam  engineering  and  hydraulics,  electricity,  ordnance, 
sanitation,  discipline,  language  and  international  law,  our  technical 
faculties  seem  to  have  been  less  responsive  in  their  sphere.  The 
civil  engineering  college  has  been  very  slow  to  recognize  the  factory 
as  a  vast,  coordinated  manufacturing  machine,  demanding  a  per- 
sonnel instructed  not  merely  in  dynamic  engineering,  but  in  execu- 
tive organization  and  management,  economical  works  design  and 
construction,  transportation  and  handling  appliances,  tool-room 
practice,  stores-keeping,  wage  systems,  time  records,  shop  discipline 
and  sanitation,  and  by  no  means  least,  cost  analysis  and  study. 
Hardly  a  course  has  been  founded  by  any  technical  school  which 
will  ground  the  student  thoroughly  in  this  concept — that  the  manu- 
facturing plant  is,  or  should  be,  a  harmoniously  coordinated  if 
intricate  device,  in  which,  by  skilled  organization,  the  factors  of 
power,  machinery,  and  labor  are  made  to  cooperate  in  the  manipu- 
lation of  material,  so  as  to  use  the  priceless  and  irreplaceable  element 
of  time  for  the  maximum  of  production  with  the  minimum  of 
expenditure  or  depreciation  in  any  part.  It  has  remained,  so  far, 
largely  for  outsiders  to  preach  this  new  doctrine  of  the  times. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  a  new  profession  should  arise  outside  of 
the  schools;  many  of  us  can  remember  when  all  the  instruction 
given  in  electricity  was  a  part  of  the  physics  course.  But  while 
electrical  engineering  was  promptly  adopted  and  has  grown  to  be 
one  of  the  noblest  children  of  its  alma  mater,  industrial  engineering 
still  stands  unacknowledged  on  the  doorstep  knocking  vainly  for 
admission. 

It  is  true  that,  within  their  powers,  the  chairs  most  closely  allied 
to  the  subject  have  tried  to  incorporate  at  least  some  of  its  elements 
in  their  scheme  of  work  and  lectures.  Columbia  has  an  excellent 
course  covering  many  of  the  functions  of  industrial  management. 
Worcester  makes  an  interesting  and  praiseworthy  exhibition  of 
actual  manufacturing  conditions  in  the  school  shop.  Stevens  shows 
a  lively  appreciation  of  the  business  elements  in  engineering  work, 
and  of  the  necessity  that  the  technical  graduate  shall  perceive  them. 
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The  Cincinnati  experiment  may  also  be  referred  to,  and  there 
are  other  partial  instances  deserving  high  credit.  But  the  field 
is  too  large  to  be  cultivated  adequately  with  the  facilities  usually 
afforded.  The  effort  of  the  mechanical  department  to  compass  it 
today  is  something  like  that  which  an  earnest  and  conscientious 
professor  of  physics  twenty-five  years  ago  might  have  shown  in 
trying  to  keep  firm  and  controlling  grasp  on  the  rapid  development 
of  electricity. 

I  have  been  tempted  to  expand  this  point  of  current  criticism 
upon  the  technical  curriculum  because  just  here  the  difference  is 
most  discernible  between  the  preparation  which  the  school  gives 
and  the  equipment  which  the  work  of  the  graduate  demands.  The 
difference  is  not  so  much  quantitative  as  qualitative.  For  if  in 
theoretical  training  the  courses  of  instruction  lean  too  strongly 
toward  pure  science,  in  shop  training  they  lean  too  far  toward  the 
handicrafts.  The  aim  (to  illustrate  by  an  intentional  exaggera- 
tion) seems  to  be  to  turn  out  a  composite  of  the  natural  philosopher 
and  the  mechanic — a  sort  of  scientist  in  overalls.  Now  it  is  not 
manual  training,  however  glorified,  that  is  needed,  but  a  trained 
observation  of,  and  a  capacity  to  measure,  the  forces  and  factors 
entering  into  production  or  construction,  under  competitive  com- 
mercial conditions. 

Practicing  the  future  mechanical  superintendent  in  chipping  and 
filing,  or  setting  him  at  elementary  work  on  the  planer  or  the  lathe, 
is  about  as  fruitful  of  good  results  as  teaching  an  architect  to  lay 
brick  or  a  mining  engineer  to  slog  a  drill.  At  best,  with  the  hours 
available  in  a  four-years'  course,  he  can  scarcely  acquire  the  dex- 
terity of  a  junior  apprentice.  What  he  needs  to  know  is  not  how 
to  do  filing  and  fitting,  but  how  to  avoid  them  so  far  as  possible, 
as  enormously  wasteful  and  expensive  processes  which  the  genius  of 
modern  manufacturing  endeavors  to  the  utmost  to  eliminate. 

In  so  far  as  any  lack  of  proportion  or  of  balance  may  exist  in 
the  resultant  of  the  present  technical  courses,  it  is  probably  due  to 
a  disposition  so  admirable  that  one  hesitates  to  call  it  a  defect — 
that  is,  the  passion  for  thoroughness  actuating  every  member  of  the 
faculty,  each  in  his  department.  The  director  of  the  college  work 
shops  is  unwilling  that  the  pupil  shall  begin  anywhere  above  the 
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bottom,  and  the  professor  of  mathematics  is  insistent  that  he  shall 
stop  nowhere  short  of  the  top.  As  a  result,  the  student  seeking 
a  profession  invades  a  trade  at  one  end  and  a  pure  science  at  the 
other.  As  another  result,  the  term  is  so  crowded  that  lectures, 
demonstrations,  laboratory  work,  the  drafting  room,  the  field, 
clamor  and  all  but  clash  in  demand  for  the  students'  time ;  and  when 
any  new  scheme  is  proposed— engineering  economics,  for  instance — 
the  first  exclamation  is  always,  "  How  can  you  possibly  get  it  in  ? 
Our  courses  are  far  too  full  already !  " 

With  much  diffidence,  and  some  trepidation,  the  suggestion  is 
advanced  that  (without  any  change  in  the  full  courses  laid  out 
for  the  specializing  student)  the  general  educational  scheme  might 
be  brought  nearer  to  the  plane  of  practical  professional  work — 
nearer  to  the  life  the  graduate  must  follow — if  a  more  careful 
scheme  of  minor  courses  not  elemental,  but  fundamental,  were 
worked  out,  proportioning  more  usefully  the  Nebensachen  to  the 
Hauptsaclie  for  the  candidate  for  any  given  degree,  and  thus  afford- 
ing room  for  the  desirable  larger  number  of  these  coordinate  studies. 

Esoteric  knowledge  is  demanded  only  of  the  adept.  The  tech- 
nical graduate  ordinarily  does  not  need  to  head  a  rivet  with  the 
skill  of  an  expert  boilermaker;  neither  does  he  need  the  mathematics 
of  an  astronomer.  Profound  acquaintance  with  electro-physics 
probably  will  never  be  exacted  of  him  (after  his  examination  for 
his  degree),  but  he  ought  to  be  amply  qualified  to  select  proper 
equipment  for  a  lighting  station,  or  to  dissect  the  representations  of 
an  impetuous  salesman  of  dynamos.  He  might  even  design  an 
excellent  steam  plant  while  he  still  remained  a  little  vague  on  the 
subject  of  entropy;  and  he  might  direct  and  check  the  work  of 
draftsmen  who  have  many  times  his  manipulative  skill  (and  com- 
mand a  fraction  only  of  his  salary),  though  his  own  lettering  be 
far  inferior  to  copper-plate. 

Superficial?  No;  he  may  be  absolutely  thorough  in  everything, 
so  far  as  he  goes ;  and  except  in  his  specialty  (in  which  the  technical 
student  must  go  very  far  indeed)  thoroughness  of  training  as  a 
whole  depends  quite  as  much  upon  amplitude  as  upon  altitude.  If 
the  industrial  effort  works  a  little  too  close  to  the  ground,  the 
academic  tendency  is  a  little  too  urgent  toward  the  empyrean;  but 
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with  closer  cooperation  their  resultant  might  be  the  definition  of  a 
body  of  education  of  ideal  proportions.  We  need,  especially  in 
our  schools  of  applied  science,  a  closer  fellowship  between  town  and 
gown.  The  jealousy  of  many  universities,  which  discourages  the 
teacher  from  maintaining  close  touch  with  active  professional  work, 
is  one  of  the  regrettable  influences  forcing  our  practical  science 
courses  out  of  parallel  with  the  progress  of  industry.  A  more 
weighty  one  still,  perhaps,  is  the  small  opportunity  given  the 
alumnus  to  be  heard  in  university  councils  and  to  bring  back  within 
university  bounds  the  fresh  spirit  and  suggestion  of  the  constantly 
changing  world  without.  The  result  is  an  inevitable  set  toward 
formalism  and  scholasticism  on  one  side,  and  toward  apathy  on  the 
other.  Through  freer,  wider,  and  more  frequent  intercourse  be- 
tween faculty  and  alumni,  probably  more  effectually  than  in  any 
other  way,  will  the  creative  forces  of  the  wonderful  system  of 
technical  education  be  kept  fresh,  vigorous,  and  instantly  responsive 
to  the  demands  of  industrial  life. 

Charles  Buxton  Going,  '82 
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A  SKETCH  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF 

MINES 

IT  is  nearly  forty-three  years  since  Columbia  College  first  opened 
her  doors  to  professional  students  in  applied  science.  In  1863 
Thomas  Egleston,  fresh  from  the  Ecole  des  Mines  of  Paris,  printed 
and  circulated  a  pamphlet  embodying  the  plan  of  a  proposed  school 
of  mines  and  metallurgy  for  the  City  of  New  York  and  began  to 
look  about  for  ways  and  means  to  establish  such  a  school.  He 
succeeded  in  interesting  the  trustees  of  Columbia  College  in  the 
enterprise  and  was  appointed  in  January,  1864,  professor  of  miner- 
alogy and  metallurgy.  The  Rev.  Dr.  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  who  was 
shortly  afterwards  appointed  president  of  Columbia,  took  a  great 
interest  in  the  proposed  school  and  as  long  as  he  lived  did  everything 
in  his  power  to  advance  its  interests.  Early  in  1864  Gen.  Francis 
L.  Vinton,  a  fellow  student  of  Professor  Egleston,  and  a  graduate 
both  of  West  Point  and  the  Ecole  des  Mines,  was  appointed  profes- 
sor of  mining  engineering,  and  a  few  months  later  Professor  C.  F. 
Chandler  of  Union  College  was  appointed  professor  of  chemistry. 

A  special  committee  of  the  trustees  on  the  school  of  mines  was 
appointed,  and  seventeen  prominent  gentlemen  in  New  York  were 
invited  to  act  with  them  as  associate  members  in  developing  the 
school.  These  gentlemen  and  others  contributed  a  small  fund, 
which  was  used  in  fitting  up  a  laboratory  in  the  basement  of  the  old 
College  building  and  a  lecture-room  and  mineral  cabinet  in  a 
neighboring  building,  and  in  providing  sufficient  apparatus  and 
chemicals  to  make  a  beginning.  Accommodations  were  provided 
for  twelve  students.  Twenty-four  students  made  their  appearance 
on  the  first  day,  November  15,  1864,  and  in  all  forty-seven  students 
attended  during  the  winter. 

One  of  the  first  results  of  the  auspicious  opening  of.  the  school 
was  the  offer  of  several  of  the  academic  professors  to  give  instruction 
in  the  new  school  of  mines.  Charles  A.  Joy  was  made  professor  of 
general  chemistry ;  William  G.  Peck,  professor  of  mechanics  and 
mining  surveying;  John  H.  Van  Amringe,  professor  of  mathematics, 
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and  Ogden  N.  Rood,  professor  of  physics,  these  being  the  subjects 
which  they  were  teaching  in  the  College.  Professor  Chandler  took 
for  his  special  work  analytical  and  applied  chemistry,  assaying,  and 
geology,  and  was  made  dean  of  the  faculty. 

In  caring  for  this  large  number  of  students  it  was  necessary  to 
incur  considerable  expense,  as  it  was  not  wise  to  turn  away  any 
students  for  want  of  laboratory  conveniences.  The  trustees  of  the 
College  were  so  encouraged  with  this  opening,  that  after  a  few 
months  they  decided  to  borrow  six  thousand  dollars  to  cover  all  the 
expenses  for  the  first  year.  As  the  school  outgrew  its  quarters  in 
the  first  year,  it  was  necessary  to  secure  more  room.  There  hap- 
pened to  be  an  old  four-story  and  basement  building  on  the  College 
grounds  that  had  been  leased  to  a  wall-paper  manufacturer,  whose 
lease  expired  just  at  this  time.  The  trustees  decided  to  appropriate 
ten  thousand  dollars,  which  they  had  to  borrow,  to  put  this  building 
in  order.  It  was  arranged  with  qualitative,  quantitative  and  assay 
laboratories,  mineral  cabinet  and  drawing  academy.  Provision  was 
made  for  seventy-two  students.  Eighty-nine  actually  came,  among 
whom  there  were  fourteen  holders  of  the  degree  of  A.B.,  one  who 
possessed  an  A.M.  degree,  and  another  with  a  C.E.  degree.  The 
school  at  its  opening  had  presented  a  graduate  course  of  study. 
It  was  intended  that  it  should  be  a  professional  school,  and  that 
every  graduate  should  be  provided  with  a  profession  for  which  he 
should  be  thoroughly  equipped.  It  was  never  intended  that  the 
school  of  mines  should  merely  offer  a  college  course  in  which  the 
classics  should  be  replaced  by  some  comparatively  elementary  studies 
in  science. 

The  school  was  so  successful  in  its  second  year,  that  the  trustees 
of  the  College  borrowed  altogether  thirty  thousand  dollars  in  order 
that  it  should  not  suffer  for  want  of  the  necessary  means  of  instruc- 
tion during  the  year.  They  further  decided  that  larger  quarters 
must  be  provided  and  appropriated  an  additional  thirty  thousand 
dollars  to  erect  a  building  on  the  corner  of  Fourth  Avenue  and 
Fiftieth  Street,  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long  and  thirty  feet 
wide,  with  four  stories  and  a  basement. 

The  most  important  event  in  the  history  of  the  school  was  the 
appointment  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  year  of  John  S.  New- 
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berry  as  professor  of  geology  and  paleontology.  One  hundred  and 
sixteen  students  were  in  attendance  this  year  and  the  entire  cost  to 
Columbia  College  was  over  seventy  thousand  dollars,  all  of  which 
was  borrowed  for  the  purpose.  Certainly,  the  trustees  of  Columbia 
College  did  their  best  to  encourage  its  scientific  department,  bor- 
rowing during  the  first  three  years  one  hundred  and  six  thousand 
dollars. 

The  school  continued  to  grow  and  develop  and  in  1874  a  new 
building  was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  wall-paper  factory  at  a 
cost  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

In  1868  a  preparatory  class  was  established,  which  afterwards 
became  the  first  year  of  the  school,  changing  the  course  from  one  of 
three  to  one  of  four  years.  In  the  beginning  the  school  maintained 
two  regular  courses  and  offered  the  degrees  of  engineer  of  mines 
and  bachelor  of  philosophy,  but  in  1868  the  courses  of  study  were 
enlarged  so  as  to  include  four  parallel  courses,  to  which  a  fifth  was 
added  the  following  year,  the  system  of  instruction  including  five 
parallel  courses  of  study,  namely,  civil  engineering,  mining  engi- 
neering, metallurgy,  geology  and  natural  history,  and  analytical 
and  applied  chemistry. 

In  1884  a  course  in  architecture  was  added,  and  Professor  Wil- 
liam R.  Ware  was  placed  at  its  head.  After  a  time  the  young  archi- 
tects and  their  instructors  began  to  object  to  the  name  School  of 
Mines,  and  as  the  title  seemed  rather  narrow  and  limited  for  the  six 
parallel  courses,  a  change  was  made  in  the  title  (1896)  and  the 
name  School  of  Mines,  so  dear  to  the  older  members  of  the  faculty 
and  the  alumni,  was  changed  to  Schools  of  Applied  Science,  which 
included  a  school  of  mines,  offering  courses  for  the  degrees  of 
engineer  of  mines  and  metallurgical  engineer,  a  school  of  engi- 
neering, offering  the  degrees  of  civil  engineer,  sanitary  engineer, 
electrical  engineer,  and  mechanical  engineer,  a  school  of  chemistry, 
offering  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science,  and  a  school  of  archi- 
tecture, offering  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science.  More  recently, 
the  school  of  architecture  has  been  detached  from  the  schools  of 
applied  science— or  the  schools  of  mines,  engineering  and  chemistry, 
as  they  are  now  designated — and  placed  under  the  faculty  of  fine 
arts,  while  in  the  school  of  chemistry  a  parallel  course  for  the  degree 
of  chemical  engineer  has  been  added. 
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During  the  forty-three  years  which  have  elapsed  since  its  foun- 
flation,  the  school  of  mines  together  with  its  associated  schools  has 
sent  out  many  hundred  well-educated  engineers,  chemists,  and 
architects.  They  have  gone  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  and 
wherever  they  are  found  they  are  certain  to  occupy  a  high  rank  in 
their  profession;  no  one  can  estimate  how  much  they  have  con- 
tributed to  the  development  of  the  natural  resources  of  our  country. 

To  illustrate  the  growth  of  the  school  of  mines  during  these 
years,  there  is  included  in  this  article  a  reproduction  of  the  first 
scheme  of  lectures  for  the  session  of  1864-65  and  of  the  scheme  of 
exercises  in  the  department  of  mining  for  the  current  year. 

C.  F.  Chandler 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  CIVIL   ENGINEERING 

THE  founding  of  the  department  of  civil  engineering  at  Columbia 
University  was  one  of  the  results  of  the  establishment  of  the 
School  of  Mines  in  1864,  although  the  first  civil  engineering  grad- 
uates received  their  degrees  only  in  1874.  The  principal  motive 
in  establishing  the  School  of  Mines  was  obviously  the  education 
of  mining  engineers,  but  it  soon  became  clear  that  the  most  natural 
development  of  such  a  technical  school  must  embrace  the  other 
engineering  professions.  It  was  also  natural  that  the  first  engi- 
neering course  to  be  established  distinctly  of  that  name  should  be 
a  course  in  civil  engineering,  which  historically  and  fundamentally 
includes  all  engineering  not  of  a  military  character. 

As  was  largely,  but  not  universally,  the  custom  in  those  early 
days  of  the  modern  engineering  profession,  the  first  engineering 
professorship  established  was  known  as  the  chair  of  "engineer- 
ing." Although  this  term  now  appears  to  have  a  decidedly  broad 
and  comprehensive  scope,  it  was  practically  identical  with  the 
courses  or  professorships  of  civil  engineering  as  first  established 
in  the  engineering  schools  of  this  country.  The  first  occupant  of 
the  chair  of  engineering  in  Columbia  University  was  Professor 
William  P.  Trowbridge,  who  was  appointed  in  1877  and  who  held 
that  chair  until  1892.  On  his  death  the  professorship  of  civil  engi- 
neering was  established  and  the  old  name  abandoned. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  Columbia  course  in  civil  engineering 
is  one  of  the  oldest  of  civil  engineering  courses  in  this  country,  it 
being  antedated  by  a  few  others  only.  Although  the  pioneer  school 
of  engineering,  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  at  Troy,  had 
been  graduating  young  civil  engineers  for  nearly  forty  years  before 
this  course  was  established,  its  course  of  study  as  that  of  an  ad- 
vanced civil  engineering  school  on  the  broad  basis  underlying  the 
early  civil  engineering  instruction  at  Columbia  antedated  the  latter 
by  probably  not  more  than  twenty  years.  At  the  time,  therefore, 
when  civil  engineering  instruction  began  in  the  School  of  Mines, 
the  profession  had  scarcely  passed  out  of  its  infancy  in  this  country. 
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While  railroad  building  had  widely  extended,  practically  all  the 
larger  problems  of  that  great  field  of  engineering  were  then  un- 
known. There  were  no  large  bridges,  there  were  no  great  systems 
of  waterworks,  all  public  works  were  on  a  comparatively  small 
scale  and  as  we  look  at  them  now  they  were  crudely  designed,  power 
plants  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word  had  scarcely  begun  to  exist, 
and  the  developments  of  locomotives  and  other  motors  were  in 
their  initial  stages  only. 

On  referring  to  the  course  of  studies  prescribed  for  the  early 
civil  engineering  students  of  the  School  of  Mines,  the  elementary 
nature  of  the  requirements  corresponding  to  the  conditions  of  the 
profession  at  that  time  is  clearly  apparent.  No  such  specialization 
in  technical  works  as  now  exists  was  even  foreshadowed.  The 
literature  of  all  branches  of  engineering  was  narrow  and  meager, 
with  such  a  small  amount  of  engineering  data  based  upon  pro- 
fessional experience  and  investigation  upon  an  extended  scale  as  to 
give  scarcely  any  body  of  precedents.  This  condition,  which  made 
it  imperative  for  every  practitioner  to  be  essentially  a  pioneer  in  his 
work,  necessarily  gave  to  the  body  of  instruction  in  an  engineering 
school  a  strongly  academic  character,  with  but  little  engineering 
experience  available  for  testing  the  analysis  of  the  classroom. 
Nevertheless,  the  records  of  the  department  of  civil  engineering  at 
Columbia  show  a  total  of  two  hundred  and  thirteen  graduates 
from  1874  to  1892,  inclusive,  when  the  department  of  civil  engi- 
neering was  established.  Of  this  total  a  fair  proportion  have  taken 
prominent  positions  in  the  strictly  professional  part  of  this  field, 
as  well  as  in  those  more  or  less  affiliated  callings  which  in  their 
highest  efficiency  require  the  use  of  engineering  knowledge  or  the 
exercise  of  executive  capacity  or  judgment  trained  largely  in  con- 
nection with  some  branches  of  engineering  practice. 

In  1893  the  present  head  of  the  department  was  appointed  to 
take  the  chair  created  in  the  preceding  year.  At  that  time  the 
course  of  study  was  fundamentally  rearranged  and  developed  into 
the  broad  and  comprehensive  curriculum  offered  since  that  time. 
Two  points  regarded  as  essential  to  the  proper  and  efficient  develop- 
ment of  the  department  were  kept  clearly  in  view :  first,  the  histor- 
ical and  logical  view  of  civil  engineering  as  the  main  trunk  and 
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stem  of  all  engineering  not  military,  carrying  with  it  a  thorough 
and  well  rounded  study  in  the  fundamental  elements  of  the  "  art  of 
directing  the  great  sources  of  power  in  nature  to  the  use  and  con- 
venience of  man  " ;  and  secondly,  a  thorough  training  in  the  broad, 
general  principles  of  all  branches  of  engineering  science,  with  con- 
stant reference  to  the  results  of  engineering  experience,  rather  than 
series  of  detailed  exercises  necessarily  more  or  less  discontinuous  in 
special  completed  works.  It  has  been  the  controlling  belief  in  the 
administration  of  the  department  that  the  grounding  of  engineering 
students  in  the  basic  general  principles  of  the  science  of  their  sub- 
sequent practice  will  give  them  a  far  better  control  of  the  problems 
arising  in  their  life  work  than  can  be  acquired  in  any  other  way. 
It  has  been  recognized  that  the  acquisition  of  the  real  knowledge  of 
professional  practice  consists  first  in  a  thorough  knowledge  and 
control  of  the  general  principles  underlying  all  the  technical  fea- 
tures of  their  work  and  then  in  their  applications  to  the  professional 
practice  of  the  engineer,  and  that  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
whole  field  should  not  be  impaired  or,  worse,  rendered  impossible 
by  limiting  the  mental  vision  to  details. 

Furthermore,  the  educational  administration  of  the  department 
has  been  conducted  largely  in  the  belief  that  the  professional  edu- 
cation of  the  engineer  should  follow  and  be  built  upon  a  prior 
course  of  general  educational  training.  In  other  words,  the  Co- 
lumbia course  in  civil  engineering  has  been  developed  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  civil  engineer  should  be  a  well  educated 
professional  man,  precisely  as  the  most  advanced  courses  in  law 
and  medicine  at  the  present  time  require  as  a  necessary  prerequisite 
a  liberal  college  training.  Columbia  University  has  taken  no  wiser 
educational  step  than  when  it  offered  to  all  engineering  students 
a  six  years'  course  of  study,  the  first  three  consisting  of  a  general 
training  in  the  college  with  the  last  three  applied  to  technical  educa- 
tional work  in  the  professional  school.  It  is  a  matter  of  great 
regret  that  this  course  has  not  been  so  set  forth  and  emphasized 
as  to  attract  a  larger  number  of  students  than  those  who  have  up 
to  this  time  taken  it. 

There  have  been  many  attempts  made  by  the  leading  engineer- 
ing organizations  of  the  country  to  place  the  calling  of  their  mem- 
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bers  upon  a  higher  professional  plane;  in  other  words,  to  establish 
certain  ethical  principles  and  practices  which  would  give  to  engi- 
neers a  higher  and  better  recognition  by  the  public,  but  such  things 
do  not  come  of  legislation.  The  public  on  the  whole  takes  pro- 
fessional men  at  their  own  valuation.  Whenever  engineers  show 
their  own  esteem  for  professional  qualifications  gained  through  a 
well  rounded  professional  educational  training  and  a  correspond- 
ingly efficient  professional  practice,  the  public  will  give  them  cor- 
responding recognition  and  not  before.  It  has  been  the  aim  of  the 
department  of  civil  engineering  so  to  conduct  its  administration 
of  educational  affairs  as  to  give  to  its  graduates  such  a  foundation 
of  efficient  educational  equipment  as  will  lead  to  the  highest  and 
best  planes  of  subsequent  professional  work. 

The  educational  work  done  in  the  department  consists  both  in 
a  thorough  analytical  training  and  in  extended  practical  exercise 
in  those  matters  which  pertain  to  the  profession  of  civil  engi- 
neering, including  in  the  last  year  of  the  course  continuous  design 
of  engineering  structures  with  working  plans  and  estimates  of 
cost.  This  student  work  has  no  narrow  limits  of  mere  conven- 
tion, but  it  covers  all  classes  of  structural  and  public  works  as 
well  as  developments  and  applications  of  power  by  the  use  of 
steam,  electric,  water  and  air  motors.  The  purely  technical  parts 
of  the  curriculum  involve  a  thorough  treatment  or  analysis  of 
what  has  been  very  aptly  called  the  natural  philosophy  of  engi- 
neering, connected  with  constant  applications  to  the  actual  practice 
of  the  civil  engineer  in  its  widest  meaning. 

Further  than  this,  it  is  the  belief  of  many  who  are  familiar 
with  the  engineering  affairs  of  the  present  time  that  a  civil  engi- 
neering education  has  a  high  value  to  those  who  intend  to  follow 
callings  not  of  an  engineering  character  but  which  may  be  related 
more  or  less  to  manufacturing,  to  structural  matters,  or  to  the 
development  and  application  of  power.  There  is  a  wide  range  of 
such  callings,  which  is  rapidly  extending,  the  efficiency  of  whose 
members  would  be  greatly  enhanced  in  all  of  their  active  rela- 
tions if  they  were  equipped  with  the  educational  training  of  civil 
engineers.  This  is  a  phase  of  application  of  the  work  of  engineer- 
ing schools  which  has  not  yet  received  even  a  small  fraction  of 
the  attention  which  its  importance  to  the  community  demands.    It 
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is  believed  that  the  curriculum  of  the  department  of  civil  engi- 
neering is  admirably  adapted  to  serving  this  purpose,  and  that 
many  young  men  who  contemplate  life  pursuits  not  of  a  technical 
character,  but  to  some  extent  affiliated  with  engineering  affairs, 
would  be  greatly  benefited  in  the  preparation  for  their  life  work 
by  improving  the  offered  facilities  of  this  character. 

One  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  university  at 
the  present  time  consists  in  rendering  a  great  variety  of  service 
in  various  ways  to  the  community  in  which  it  is  placed.  The 
professional  schools,  especially  those  of  a  technical  character,  offer 
exceptional  opportunities  for  rendering  such  service,  and  this  ob- 
servation is  especially  true  of  engineering  schools.  At  the  present 
time,  when  so  many  great  industrial  and  manufacturing  interests 
are  being  developed  largely  upon  the  results  of  technical  investi- 
gations which  can  be  carried  on  to  the  greatest  advantage  in  con- 
nection with  laboratories  required  for  professional  instruction,  a 
legitimate  and  effective  field  of  work  consists  in  rendering  just 
that  kind  of  service.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  more  valuable 
work  being  rendered  by  technical  laboratories  of  a  professional 
school  or  one  more  consistent  with  their  real  purpose  than  the 
conduct  of  investigations  of  this  class.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
department  of  civil  engineering  to  extend  its  operations  in  this 
field  of  service  as  rapidly  and  as  effectively  as  possible.  Its  ex- 
perimental work  done  in  connection  with  and  supplementary  to  its 
classroom  instruction  is  precisely  in  this  line  and  of  the  same 
general  character,  although  on  a  much  smaller  scale  and  adapted 
necessarily  to  the  needs  of  students.  The  general  equipment  of 
such  laboratories,  however,  is  of  the  same  class  required  for  the 
work  of  investigation  for  industrial,  manufacturing  and  other 
similar  interests.  All  that  is  essential  is  a  small  extension  of  the 
laboratory  plant  needed  for  educational  purposes,  and  efforts  are 
now  being  made  to  secure  the  requisite  equipment  for  a  great 
physical  testing  laboratory  for  the  department,  which  shall  offer 
both  the  most  efficient  opportunities  for  student  work  and  for  the 
needs  of  those  in  any  part  of  the  country  who  may  require  special 
investigations  of  this  class  of  any  kind  for  the  purpose  of  any 
technical,  manufacturing,  or  other  industrial  interests. 

William  H.  Burr 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  TESTING  LABORATORY 

THE  history  of  the  Columbia  testing  laboratory  really  begins 
with  the  year  1874,  when  the  old  50,000  lb.  Fairbanks 
machine  was  first  installed  and  put  into  service  at  the  Forty-ninth 
Street  site.  At  that  time  the  art  of  testing  the  strength  of  materials 
was  new  and  little  known  in  this  country.  The  government  had 
realized  the  necessity  for  more  complete  information  regarding  the 
quality  of  metal  used  for  cannon  and  small  arms,  and  in  1854  the 
ordnance  department  built  a  small  testing  machine  from  designs 
by  Major  A.  Wade,  and  made  an  elaborate  series  of  tests  upon 
cannon  metals.  The  Civil  War  emphasized  the  necessity  of  more 
knowledge  on  this  subject,  and  in  1871  a  machine  was  constructed 
by  the  Fairbanks  Scale  Company  at  Colt's  Armory,  Hartford,  from 
designs  by  Professor  Charles  B.  Richards,  now  of  the  Sheffield  Sci- 
entific School,  Yale  University.  Some  previous  work  had  been  done 
in  testing  building  stone  for  the  extension  of  the  Capitol  at  Wash- 
ington, and  the  Riehle  Company  were  experimenting  with  their 
first  types  of  machines  in  Philadelphia.  They  had  also  built  a 
crude  machine  for  Mr.  Francis  Stevens,  of  Hoboken,  for  testing 
boiler  metal. 

This  was  practically  all  that  had  been  accomplished  here  in  this 
very  important  art  in  the  year  1873,  when  the  Columbia  School 
of  Mines  ordered  its  first  testing  machine  from  the  Fairbanks 
Scale  Company.  It  was  really  a  modified  track  scale  with  a  huge 
wooden  frame  and  a  pair  of  screws  operated  by  hand  by  which 
the  loads  were  applied.  The  making  of  a  test  was  a  laborious 
task;  the  writer  has  vivid  recollections  of  his  first  experiences 
with  this  old  machine.  It  was  bought  by  Professor  Francis  L. 
Vinton,  then  head  of  the  department  of  civil  and  mining  engi- 
neering, at  a  cost  of  one  thousand  dollars.  As  far  as  can  be 
learned,  the  moving  spirits  in  this  first  purchase  were  Professor 
Vinton  and  Henry  Newton,  who,  as  assistant  to  Professor  John 
S.  Newberry,  head  of  the  department  of  geology,  had  become 
somewhat  familiar  with  government  testing  work,  and  realized 
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the  importance  of  such  investigation.  The  machine  became  the 
property  of  the  School  of  Mines  in  1873,  but  as  there  was  no 
place  available  for  installing  it,  the  Fairbanks  Company  used 
their  influence  to  have  it  exhibited  at  the  American  Institute 
Fair  at  Third  Avenue  and  Sixty-sixth  Street,  Gracie  S.  Roberts 
and  William  H.  Ingersoll,  assistants  to  Professor  Vinton,  being 
in  charge  of  the  machine  at  the  Fair.  It  attracted  much  attention 
from  the  engineering  profession,  as  well  as  from  the  general  public. 
A  silver  medal,  now  in  the  testing  laboratory  museum,  was  awarded 
the  School  of  Mines  for  the  exhibit. 

It  is  believed  that  this  was  the  first  testing  machine  purchased 
by  an  educational  institution  in  this  country.  Its  early  life  at  the 
Forty-ninth  Street  site  was  a  restless  one.  It  was  first  installed, 
in  1874,  in  the  third  story  garret  above  the  office  of  the  drawing 
department.  This  place  was  so  hot  and  inaccessible,  that  a  change 
of  location  became  necessary.  Accordingly,  in  1881,  when  the 
boiler  house  was  removed  from  the  basement  of  the  Fourth  Avenue 
building  to  the  mushroom-roofed  cellar  on  the  campus,  Professor 
F.  R.  Hutton,  then  superintendent  of  the  boiler  house  in  connection 
with  his  other  duties,  secured  permission  to  place  the  machine 
in  the  space  made  vacant  by  the  boilers  under  Dr.  Chandler's 
lecture-room.  It  was  then  equipped  to  run  with  power  from  a  small 
steam-launch  engine.  The  growing  school  and  the  need  for  more 
room  forced  it  from  this  place  to  the  dark  sub-basement  of  the 
old  Hamilton  Hall  on  the  Madison  Avenue  side  of  the  block, 
where  it  was  again  operated  by  hand.  The  completion  of  the 
library  building  a  year  or  so  later  released  some  coal  bunkers  ad- 
joining the  boiler  house,  and  the  machine  was  then  established 
there,  forming  part  of  the  first  mechanical  laboratory  equipment. 
In  1888  the  roof  of  the  boiler  house  was  raised  to  provide  room 
for  the  new  course  in  electrical  engineering,  and  a  part  of  the 
space  thus  provided  was  allotted  to  a  testing  laboratory.  Pro- 
fessor Hutton  now  rebuilt  this  Fairbanks  machine,  changing  the 
frame  from  wood  to  iron,  and  it  was  then  moved  to  the  new  quarters. 
Through  all  these  vicissitudes  the  machine  had  only  served  for 
private  research  and  commercial  work.  A  few  students  used  it 
for  thesis  investigations,  but  no  regular  student  instruction  had 
been  given  in  connection  with  it. 
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It  was  during  the  same  academic  year  (1888-89)  ti&t  the 
150,000  lb.  Emery  testing  machine  was  purchased.  This  machine 
was  one  of  five  built  by  the  Yale  &  Towne  Manufacturing  Company, 
of  Stamford,  Conn.,  upon  the  same  unique  designs  used  by  Albert 
H.  Emery  in  the  construction  of  the  famous  800,000  lb.  machine 
for  the  U.  S.  Arsenal  at  Watertown,  Mass.,  in  1879.  They  were 
too  expensive  for  general  use,  consequently  slow  of  sale.  Our 
machine  was  offered  to  Columbia  at  the  low  price  of  six  thousand 
dollars,  and  Professor  Hutton  finally  succeeded  in  securing  this 
rare  acquisition.  He  was  aided  by  Professor  Trowbridge  and 
President  Barnard  in  arranging  for  the  purchase,  on  the  basis 
that  the  Trustees  would  assume  the  last  two  payments  of  two 
thousand  dollars  each,  if  Professor  Hutton  could  secure  the  first 
payment.  This  he  did  by  personal  appeal  to  the  alumni  and  to 
friends  in  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  the  ex- 
penditure by  the  Trustees  being  the  first  specific  appropriation  made 
for  the  mechanical  laboratory  equipment. 

The  machine  was  delivered  in  1889  and  set  up  in  the  new 
testing  laboratory  above  the  boiler  house,  and  the  writer  was  ap- 
pointed by  Professor  Trowbridge,  then  head  of  the  engineering 
department,  to  take  charge  and  operate  it.  The  ceiling  was  low 
and  ill  adapted  to  the  purpose,  and  foundations  were  therefore 
built  up  from  the  cellar  and  a  coop-like  structure  extended  through 
the  ceiling  into  Professor  Crocker's  private  office  in  order  to  ac- 
commodate the  long  straining-screws.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the 
writer  was  appointed  by  Professor  Trowbridge  to  operate  the 
Emery  machine. 

The  machine  is  a  marvel  of  beautiful  mechanism  and  accuracy, 
and  from  the  very  first  it  became  a  standard  of  comparison  and 
court  of  reference  in  matters  of  moment  involving  the  strength 
of  materials.  Many  important  investigations  have  been  conducted 
upon  it,  one  of  the  first  being  an  exhaustive  research  by  the  City 
into  the  cause  of  the  wreck  of  the  Ireland  Building.  A  large  number 
of  miniature  cast  iron  columns,  footings  and  foundations  were  con- 
structed and  tested.  The  results  proved  conclusively  that  bad  judg- 
ment— not  wilful  neglect — produced  that  distressing  disaster.  An 
elaborate  series  of  tests  was  also  made  to  determine  the  best  variety 
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WEST   END    OF   TESTING   LABORATORY 

Emery  testing  machine  in  rear;  torsion  machine  and  60,000  lb.  machine 

in  foreground 
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EAST    END    OF    TESTING    LABORATORY 
400,000  lb.  machine  on  the  left ;   50,000  and  100,000  lb.  machines  on  the  right 


COLUMBIA    FIRE    TESTING    STATION 
Two  large  buildings  for  testing  floors;   building  on  extreme  right  for  testing 
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of  marble  for  building  the  Washington  Arch  at  Fifth  Avenue 
and  Washington  Square,  and  a  similar  series  of  tests  was  conducted 
upon  concrete  mixtures  for  the  foundation  walls  of  the  Cathedral 
of  St.  John  the  Divine.  The  wisdom  of  this  costly  purchase  has 
been  demonstrated  repeatedly.  The  machine  is  still  in  perfect  con- 
dition and  is  a  standard  of  accuracy.  Because  considerable  skill 
was  required  in  its  operation,  the  machine  never  served  for  regular 
student  work,  though  of  late  years  students  have  used  it  sufficiently, 
under  watchful  supervision,  to  understand  its  operation.  It  is 
really  an  instrument  of  scientific  precision  and  must  be  treated 
accordingly. 

After  the  rebuilding  of  the  Fairbanks  machine,  it  was  used  by 
a  few  students  each  year  for  research,  but  with  the  exception  of  a 
little  work  upon  the  cement  testing  machine  which  had  been  pur- 
chased with  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  of  departmental  funds  in 
1886,  no  systematic  instruction  in  testing  was  given  until  1892-93. 
In  that  year  Professor  Hutton  by  a  second  appeal  to  his  friends  and 
to  various  alumni  raised  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  for 
the  purchase  of  a  Riehle  100,000  lb.  machine.  Engineering  stu- 
dents then  began  to  make  specified  experiments  upon  the  strength 
of  building  materials.  About  this  time,  too,  the  cement  testing 
work  was  transferred  to  the  department  of  civil  engineering,  upon 
the  request  of  Professor  William  H.  Burr,  who  succeeded  Professor 
Trowbridge. 

Following  the  removal  from  Forty-ninth  Street  to  our  present 
site,  the  laboratory  requirements  for  students  were  raised,  but  the 
equipment  remained  the  same.  For  the  thirteen  years  from  1893 
to  1906  no  additions  to  the  testing  appliances  were  made,  except  a 
few  measuring  instruments.  The  gradual  enlargement  of  classes 
produced  a  heavy  demand  upon  the  limited  resources  of  the  labo- 
ratory, and  it  was  very  difficult  to  give  instruction  in  a  creditable 
manner.  During  the  same  period,  the  number  of  commercial  tests 
made  in  the  laboratory  had  increased  tenfold.  The  demand  for 
new  equipment  was  imperative,  and  the  Trustees  met  the  situation 
with  a  generous  appropriation. 

The  installation  of  the  new  machines  purchased  with  this  fund 
has  recently  been  completed.     The  old  and  antiquated  Fairbanks 
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machine,  which  was  occupying  too  much  valuable  space,  was  sold 
and  two  new  machines  now  stand  in  its  place,  one  of  the  same  and 
the  other  of  double  its  capacity.  During  the  installation  of  the  new 
equipment  several  radical  changes  were  made  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  laboratory,  chief  among  these  being  the  removal  of  the 
cumbersome  overhead  belt  drive  and  the  substitution  of  electric 
power.  Each  machine  is  directly  connected  to  its  own  motor,  all 
controlled  from  a  central  switchboard.  This  adds  much  to  the 
cleanliness,  efficiency  and  appearance  of  the  laboratory.  An  over- 
head trolley  with  a  ij4  ton  differential  hoist  has  been  put  in  place 
and  will  be  of  much  service.  Numerous  minor  changes  and 
additions  have  been  made,  all  contributing  to  the  completeness  of 
the  outfit. 

The  equipment  at  present  consists  of  the  following  machines: 
a  400,000  lb.  Olsen  universal  machine,  a  150,000  lb.  Emery  universal 
machine,  a  100,000  lb.  Riehle  universal  machine,  a  50,000  lb.  Olsen 
universal  machine,  a  60,000  inch  lb.  Riehle  torsion  machine,  a  10,000 
lb.  Olsen  machine  for  wire,  small  rods,  etc.,  a  300  lb.  Riehle  ma- 
chine for  fine  wire,  twine,  cloth,  leather,  etc.,  a  1,200  lb.  Keep 
static  load  machine,  and  a  few  other  machines  of  less  importance 
for  conducting  special  tests.  In  addition  to  the  above  list,  a  60,000 
lb.  Riehle  universal  machine  has  just  been  installed,  which  is  the 
joint  property  of  the  testing  laboratory  and  the  department  of 
metallurgy.  The  machine  was  purchased  by  mutual  arrangement, 
in  order  that  the  department  of  metallurgy  might  have  a  machine 
available  at  all  times  for  the  use  of  its  students  in  special  work  on 
iron  and  steel.  When  not  thus  in  use,  it  is  available  for  the  regular 
service  of  the  laboratory.  An  alternate  stress  machine  is  to  be 
secured  under  the  same  dual  arrangement.  A  number  of  additions 
have  also  been  made  recently  in  the  line  of  measuring  instruments, 
tools,  etc. 

After  Professor  Hutton's  resignation  last  spring,  the  laboratory 
and  its  staff  were  transferred  from  the  department  of  mechanical 
engineering  to  the  department  of  civil  engineering,  whose  head, 
Professor  Burr,  is  formulating  plans  for  developing  the  laboratory 
upon  a  large  scale.     The  laboratory  has  been  thoroughly  renovated 
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during  the  summer,  and  the  new  machines  are  now  all  in  com- 
mission. 

In  connection  with  the  usual  laboratory  tests,  dead  weight  and 
hydraulic  tests  are  also  made  upon  standard  size  floors  and  girders 
of  reinforced  concrete,  hollow  tile,  or  other  types  of  modern  building 
construction,  at  the  Columbia  fire-testing  station  yard.  This  sta- 
tion was  established  by  the  writer  in  May,  1904.  It  is  situated  at 
One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth  Street  and  Claremont  Avenue,  and 
consists  of  several  small  brick  and  concrete  houses  in  which  fire 
tests  are  made  upon  full  size  floors,  girders,  columns,  partitions  and 
all  forms  of  fire-resisting  construction.  The  houses  conform  to  the 
fire  test  specifications  of  the  New  York  and  Philadelphia  bureau 
of  buildings.  Numerous  tests  have  been  made  in  cooperation  with 
the  building  and  fire  authorities  of  the  cities  mentioned.  The  sta- 
tion is  fully  equipped  with  standard  pyrometers,  water  appliances, 
loading  material,  and  all  other  apparatus  necessary  for  properly 
conducting  such  investigations.  The  tests  are  severe,  but  practical* 
and  are  furnishing  much  valuable  information  upon  fireproof  build- 
ing construction. 

Ira  H.  Woolson 
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THE  DEPARTMENT   OF  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

THE  course  in  electrical  engineering  at  Columbia  University  was 
organized  in  1889,  and  was  put  in  the  joint  charge  of  Dr. 
M.  I.  Pupin  and  the  writer.  It  was  one  of  the  earliest  estab- 
lished in  this  country.  The  instruction  differed  from  that  given 
elsewhere,  in  that  the  department  of  physics  confined  its  work 
to  that  subject  specifically,  while  all  the  applications  of  elec- 
tricity were  taught  in  the  electrical  engineering  department.  Fur- 
thermore, those  who  successfully  completed  this  engineering  course 
received  the  degree  of  electrical  engineer,  whereas  in  most  other 
institutions  it  was  and  is  still  the  practice  to  grant  for  this  work  the 
degree  of  mechanical  engineer,  or  bachelor  of  science.  In  all  other 
institutions  at  that  time,  electrical  engineering  was  taught  as  a  sub- 
division either  of  physics  or  of  mechanical  engineering.  Even  now 
at  many  of  the  institutions  in  which  electrical  engineering  is  taught, 
it  has  not  been  made  really  independent  of  one  or  both  of  these 
departments.  This  separation  does  not  mean  that  electrical  engi- 
neers should  not  be  taught  physics  and  mechanical  engineering,  but 
that  this  profession  is  just  as  complete  in  itself  as  civil  or  mining 
engineering,  for  example,  and  is  not  subordinate  to  any  other  branch 
of  applied  science.  Of  course,  this  is  the  only  logical  position,  and 
every  institution  has  tended  toward  the  adoption  of  it,  and  sooner  or 
later  must  do  so.  Still  another  feature  of  the  course  was  the  appli- 
cation to  electrical  engineering  of  the  same  methods  that  had  been 
already  adopted  at  Columbia  for  the  courses  in  mining  and  civil 
engineering,  which  had  then  been  in  successful  existence  for  many 
years.  These  methods  consist  in  first  making  a  man  an  engineer, 
and  then  making  him  a  specialist  in  a  certain  branch,  whether  civil, 
mining,  mechanical,  or  electrical  engineering.  In  other  words,  fun- 
damental subjects  are  to  be  thoroughly  taught  and  made  nearly  uni- 
form for  all  engineering  students.  Specialization  in  purely  profes- 
sional subjects  should  not  be  taught  in  the  early  years,  and  should 
not  be  carried  very  far  even  in  the  later  ones. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  electrical  engineering  course  was 
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and  is  the  relative  weight  given  to  the  various  subjects,  that  is,  the 
scope  and  character  of  the  course  of  study.  Fortunately,  a  proper 
apportionment  was  made  in  the  original  program  of  studies,  and  it 
has  not  been  materially  altered,  certainly  not  in  kind,  even  up  to 
the  present  time.  There  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  instructors  in 
arranging  an  engineering  course  to  give  undue  prominence  to  cer- 
tain branches ;  for  example,  telegraphy,  telephony,  electro-chemistry, 
or  the  electric  railway,  may  happen  to  be  the  preferred  subject,  and 
receive  more  than  its  fair  share  of  attention.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
any  material  exaggeration  of  its  importance  has  been  given  to  any 
one  topic  or  point  of  view.  Naturally,  as  any  subject  develops,  and 
especially  when  it  develops  at  a  very  rapid  rate,  as  it  has  in  this  case, 
new  fields  present  themselves,  and  the  relative  importance  of  differ- 
ent forms  of  apparatus  also  varies,  but  thorough  instruction  should 
not  follow  these  changes  too  closely,  as  they  are  often  temporary, 
and  may  be  changed  again  before  the  student  graduates.  There 
are,  however,  fundamental  truths  that  never  change,  and  to  these 
the  student's  time  should  be  chiefly  devoted. 

Of  the  two  instructors  originally  appointed,  one  had  charge  of 
the  theoretical  work,  and  the  other  gave  instruction  in  the  technical 
branches.  In  thus  providing  for  and  acknowledging  the  two  sides 
of  this  subject,  a  proper  balance  was  struck  between  them,  and  this 
policy  has  been  continued.  This  arrangement  avoided  from  the 
start  a  natural  tendency  to  run  somewhat  to  one  extreme  or  the 
other  in  emphasizing  the  theory  or  the  practice.  Each  instructor 
was  able,  therefore,  to  place  as  much  stress  as  he  pleased  from  his 
own  point  of  view,  without  danger  of  subordinating  or  suppressing 
the  other  point  of  view,  which  was  equally  strongly  presented  by  his 
colleague.  It  was  also  a  fact  that  while  each  instructor  was  particu- 
larly trained  to  teach  either  the  theory,  or  the  applications,  each 
fully  appreciated  the  importance  of  the  other's  work. 

The  course  as  originally  established  was  a  post-graduate  one, 
and  had  the  advantage  of  dealing  with  thoroughly  prepared  stu- 
dents, thus  economizing  and  making  more  effective  the  work  of  the 
department.  It  was  found,  however,  as  had  been  anticipated,  that 
the  number  of  graduate  students  was  limited,  because  it  required  a 
four  years  preparatory  course  in  some  other  engineering  branch 
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and  a  two  years  specialized  electrical  course  to  obtain  the  degree  of 
E.E.  There  appeared  to  be  no  reason  why  it  should  take  six  years 
to  secure  an  E.E.,  when  the  E.M.  and  C.E.  degrees  were  awarded 
for  four  years  of  work.  The  logical  conclusion  was,  that  the  elec- 
trical engineering  course  should  be  placed  on  a  parallel  basis  with 
these  other  engineering  courses.  Accordingly,  this  plan  was 
adopted,  and  a  regular  four  years  course  was  authorized  in  Decem- 
ber, 1891.  The  first  class,  numbering  sixty-five  men,  began  work 
in  October,  1892.  Practically  the  same  electrical  subjects  were 
taught  as  before,  but  the  fundamental  and  allied  subjects  of  mathe- 
matics, chemistry,  physics  and  mechanics,  were  introduced  in  the 
first  two  years.  The  natural  result  was  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  students,  because  young  men  could  enter  directly  from  school. 
In  the  meantime,  the  teaching  force,  as  well  as  the  equipment,  had 
been  augmented,  so  that  the  larger  number  of  students  could  be 
handled.  Since  that  time,  most  of  the  students  who  have  received 
the  E.E.  degree  have  pursued  the  regular  four-year  undergraduate 
course,  though  some  enter  from  the  College,  or  from  some  technical 
school  with  advanced  standing,  that  is,  they  take  up  the  electrical 
engineering  course  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  or  third  year.  It 
is  also  the  case  that  candidates  for  the  higher  degrees  (A.M.  and 
Ph.D.)  take  electrical  engineering  as  a  major  or  minor  subject. 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  electrical  engineering 
course  are  the  same  as  for  the  other  applied  science  courses  of  the 
University.  Having  once  entered,  the  engineering  student  has  his 
time  so  occupied  with  necessary  scientific  and  technical  subjects,  that 
it  is  not  possible  to  introduce  into  the  engineering  courses  such  cul- 
ture studies  as  history,  languages,  and  literature.  Recognizing, 
however,  the  importance  of  these  studies  to  every  professional  man, 
the  faculty  recommend  candidates  to  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunities offered  by  Columbia  College,  and  with  this  idea  in  view, 
the  course  of  study  of  the  College  has  been  modified  in  such  a  way 
as  to  facilitate  and  encourage  a  combination  of  liberal  and  technical 
training.  Under  the  existing  arrangements,  students  may  antici- 
pate in  the  College  two  years  of  work  in  mining,  engineering,  or 
chemistry,  so  that  when  they  receive  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts 
or  science,  they  are  prepared  to  enter  the  third  year  of  the  technical 
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schools  and  obtain  their  engineering  degree  two  years  later.  As  the 
average  age  at  entrance  is  two  years  lower  in  the  College  than  in 
the  engineering  school,  students  are  enabled  by  taking  this  combined 
course  of  study  to  obtain  the  professional  degree  at  the  same  age  as 
those  who  begin  work  directly  in  the  professional  school.  This 
combined  six  year  course  is  strongly  recommended,  for  the  reason 
that  engineers  and  chemists  require  the  liberal  training  offered  by  a 
collegiate  course  quite  as  much  as  do  lawyers,  physicians,  or  clergy- 
men. Experience  has  shown  that  those  who  have  pursued  a  liberal 
course  of  study  and  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  such  an  education 
before  entering  upon  technical  studies  have  usually  attained  a  higher 
standing  in  their  profession,  and  have  exercised  greater  influence  in 
the  community  than  those  who  have  relied  entirely  upon  a  purely 
technical,  or  professional,  course  of  study.  The  plan  of  instruc- 
tion, so  far  as  the  fundamental  subjects  are  concerned,  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  other  engineering  courses  at  Columbia  and  other  high 
grade  institutions.  As  already  noted,  the  policy  here  is  to  avoid 
too  early  specialization  and  to  teach  the  fundamentals  for  their  own 
sake  as  thoroughly  as  possible.  The  writer  has  never  believed  in 
the  plausible  theory  that  mathematics,  or  chemistry,  or  any  such 
general  subject  should  be  taught  to  electrical  engineers  by  an  elec- 
trical engineer.  This  may  save  time,  but  it  does  so  at  the  expense 
of  thoroughness,  and  real  mental  discipline.  There  is  no  easy  road 
to  learning,  and  one  should  always  be  suspicious  of  short  cuts. 
Mathematics  is  a  subject  so  fundamental,  and  so  important,  that  it 
should  be  learned  as  such,  so  that  what  the  student  acquires  is  of 
standard  quality.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  electrical  mathematics, 
and  what  an  electrical  engineer  might  choose  and  pick  out  of  mathe- 
matics at  a  given  time,  would  not  be  what  the  student  might  have 
occasion  to  use  five  years  after.  For  example,  the  prominent  appli- 
cation of  vector  analysis  and  imaginary  quantities  to  electrical  sci- 
ence, which  has  taken  place  within  the  last  ten  years,  would  never 
have  been  anticipated  by  an  electrical  specialist  in  the  early  develop- 
ment of  the  subject,  particularly  if  his  object  had  been  to  economize 
his  own  time  and  that  of  the  students. 

In  order  to  teach  these  fundamentals  thoroughly,  it  is  evident 
that  practically  all  of  the  first  two  years  and  a  good  part  of  the  third 
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must  be  devoted  to  them,  thus  leaving  what  may  seem  to  be  insuffi- 
cient time  for  the  more  specialized,  or  professional  studies.  This 
may  be  unfortunate,  but  it  is  certainly  less  objectionable  than  any 
deficiency  in  fundamental  training.  The  graduate  will  give  prac- 
tically all  of  his  time  from  the  age  of  twenty-two  until  he  retires 
or  dies,  to  the  acquiring  of  special  technical  knowledge,  and  he  will 
devote,  in  most  cases,  little  or  no  time  to  general  subjects  such  as 
mathematics,  physics,  and  chemistry.  The  only  place  where  he  is 
at  all  likely  to  learn  these  subjects  is  in  a  college  or  a  technical  school. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  could  learn  more  about  the  actual  construc- 
tion of  the  various  types  of  electrical  machinery  in  one  year  in  a 
factory  than  he  could  learn  in  ten  years  in  a  college.  This  should 
not  be  taken  as  meaning  that  practical  apparatus  and  practical  meth- 
ods are  not  to  be  considered  in  technical  education ;  they  should  be 
used  as  examples  of  the  applications  of  science,  and  they  are  most 
useful  and  striking  as  such,  but  their  principles  should  be  dwelt 
upon  rather  than  the  details  of  their  design,  although  there  should 
be  some  introduction  in  the  latter  in  order  that  the  student  may 
reach  the  point  where  his  training  enables  him  to  understand  what 
he  sees  in  an  electrical  factory  or  power-house.  Of  course  there  is 
no  objection  to  carrying  his  knowledge  further,  except  that  it  almost 
necessarily  implies  a  slighting  of  fundamental  subjects.  In  short, 
he  should  devote  his  college  work  to  those  subjects  which  a  college 
can  teach  advantageously,  and  not  to  those  subjects  which  it  handles 
in  a  way  that  is  little  better  than  a  poor  imitation  of  factory  or 
station  methods. 

The  staff  of  the  electrical  engineering  department  as  constituted 
today  comprises  two  professors,  one  instructor,  a  tutor,  and  two 
assistants,  and  following  out  the  policy  adopted  at  the  organization 
of  the  department  as  set  forth  in  the  preceding  pages,  these  officers 
devote  their  time  to  instruction  in  the  applications  of  electrical  sci- 
ence, leaving  the  purely  theoretical  and  mathematical  treatment  of 
the  subject  to  the  officers  of  the  department  of  electro-mechanics. 
The  courses  given  in  the  electrical  engineering  department  are  about 
twenty  in  number.  The  elementary  considerations  of  electrical  and 
magnetic  phenomena  are  taken  up  in  the  first  term  of  the  second 
year  with  all  engineering  students,  and  in  the  second  term  of  the 
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same  year  a  course  on  the  elementary  principles  of  electrical  ma- 
chinery is  given  to  the  same  students.  Both  of  the  preceding  courses 
are  open  to  College  students  who  fulfill  the  necessary  prerequisites. 
The  third  year  students  in  electrical  and  mechanical  engineering  are 
given  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  principles,  management,  and 
handling  of  direct  current  electrical  machinery,  which  is  paralleled 
by  a  course  in  the  direct  current  laboratory.  The  electrical  engi- 
neering students  work  in  the  direct  current  laboratory  two  after- 
noons a  week  throughout  the  year,  and  observe  in  minute  detail 
the  operation  of  direct  current  dynamos  and  motors,  as  well  as 
factory  and  laboratory  tests  upon  these  machines.  At  the  same 
time  the  department  of  electro-mechanics  gives  the  third  year  stu- 
dents a  course  in  mathematical  physics  bearing  upon  this  direct  cur- 
rent work.  In  the  second  term  of  the  third  year,  the  electrical  and 
mechanical  engineering  students  receive  instruction  in  the  design  of 
electric  lighting  plants,  including  direct  current  distributing  systems, 
and  during  the  same  period  the  electrical  students  are  given  a 
series  of  lectures  on  the  design  of  direct  current  machinery  which 
leads  up  to  a  complete  design  of  an  actual  generator  or  motor.  Dur- 
ing the  first  term  the  fourth  year  student  in  electrical  engineering 
is  instructed  in  the  action  and  applications  of  all  types  of  electric 
motors,  as  well  as  in  the  practical  problems  of  alternating  current 
distribution  and  control,  which  is  paralleled  by  a  theoretical  discus- 
sion of  alternating  current  phenomena  in  the  department  of  electro- 
mechanics.  In  conjunction  with  these  courses  the  student  also 
conducts  a  systematic  series  of  experiments  in  the  alternating  current 
laboratory  in  which  he  applies  the  instruction  given  in  these  lectures, 
covering  the  operation  of  alternating  current  apparatus  as  well  as 
factory  and  laboratory  tests.  In  the  second  term  of  the  fourth  year, 
the  student  continues  his  laboratory  work  and  is  given  courses  of 
lectures  on  the  electric  railway,  telegraphy  and  telephony,  and  the 
management  of  power  plants  and  manufacturing  establishments. 
He  is  also  given  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  design  of  alternating 
current  apparatus.  As  a  final  requirement  for  his  degree  he  must 
conduct  an  original  investigation  of  some  problem  in  electrical  engi- 
neering and  hand  in  a  report  of  his  results,  which  may  be  accepted 
as  a  thesis. 
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Great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  laboratory  work  in  electrical  engi- 
neering, as  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  the  student  to  under- 
stand electrical  actions.  Experimental  lectures  and  the  use  of 
diagrams  are  valuable,  but  nothing  can  compare  with  laboratory 
instruction  in  demonstrating  the  actuality  of  electrical  actions.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  no  other  profession  is  imagination  so  necessary 
to  the  comprehension  of  the  phenomena.  It  is  not  always  possible  in 
a  lecture  to  convey  to  the  student's  mind  the  various  actions  which 
will  take  place  in  electrical  circuits.  If,  however,  he  can  demon- 
strate to  himself  these  actions  by  actual  experiment,  he  is  then  more 
apt  to  thoroughly  understand  them  and  remember  them.  For  these 
reasons  the  electrical  laboratories  have  been  equipped  with  apparatus 
that  the  student  may  personally  operate  and  study  without  special 
danger  to  himself.  To  simplify  the  laboratory  work  still  further, 
the  different  machines  have  been  assembled  into  unit  sets,  so  that 
the  work  of  a  squad  of  students  conducting  experiments  on  one 
piece  of  apparatus  is  entirely  independent  of  that  of  any  other 
squad,  and  thus  no  time  is  lost  by  the  vagaries  of  individual  groups. 
During  the  past  few  years  the  equipment  in  the  various  machine 
laboratories  has  been  considerably  enlarged  and  improved  by  the 
acquisition  of  prominent  types  of  apparatus.  The  instrument 
laboratory,  in  which  the  fourth  year  electrical  engineering  students 
receive  instruction  in  the  standardization  of  instruments  and  precise 
electrical  measurements,  was  considerably  improved  during  the  past 
year  by  the  purchase  of  standard  instruments  and  equipment.  It 
now  serves  to  a  considerable  extent  also  as  a  standardization  labora- 
tory for  the  department  of  water  supply,  gas  and  electricity  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  which  maintains,  jointly  with  the  University, 
an  officer  for  the  instruction  given  therein  and  for  the  conduct  of 
the  City  standardization  work. 

In  addition  to  the  above  outlined  instruction  to  the  electrical 
engineering  students,  the  department  gives  considerable  instruction 
in  applied  electrical  science  to  students  in  the  civil,  mechanical  and 
mining  engineering  courses,  as  well  as  to  those  studying  chemistry 
and  metallurgy.  This  instruction  is  in  the  form  of  lectures  and 
abbreviated  laboratory  courses. 

The  students  of  electrical  engineering  receive  a  large  amount 
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of  instruction  in  mechanical  engineering  subjects,  including  practice 
in  the  mechanical  laboratories,  in  the  testing  of  steam  engines  and 
of  other  mechanical  appliances.  During  the  first  two  years  of  the 
course,  fundamental  qualitative  and  quantitative  courses  with  a 
large  amount  of  laboratory  work  are  given  by  the  department  of 
chemistry.  In  the  fourth  year  courses  in  electro-chemistry  are  of- 
fered, so  arranged  that  the  theoretical  instruction  and  laboratory 
work  are  parallel  to  each  other.  Particular  attention  is  given  to 
the  electrical  students  by  the  department  of  physics,  and  this  work 
is  supplemented  in  the  department  itself  by  a  thorough  course  in 
the  careful  calibration  of  instruments  and  in  the  study  of  advanced 
electrical  measurements..  The  civil  engineering  department  pro- 
vides a  course  on  the  resistance  of  materials,  involving  instruction 
in  the  design  of  girders,  columns,  and  general  structural  work, 
and  a  course  in  hydraulics  in  the  fourth  year,  which  are  particu- 
larly valuable  for  electrical  engineers.  A  course  in  the  second  year 
under  the  department  of  metallurgy  provides  the  electrical  student 
with  information  on  the  manufacture  of  iron,  steel,  and  copper, 
which  are  the  materials  he  will  utilize  in  his  subsequent  work. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  electrical  engineering  course  in 
1889,  over  three  hundred  students  have  been  graduated,  and  they 
have  entered  all  branches  of  the  profession,  many  of  them  having 
achieved  conspicuous  success.  Several  graduates  of  the  depart- 
ment occupy  teaching  positions  at  other  institutions. 

Francis  B.  Crocker 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 

AT  COLUMBIA 

FROM  two  old  vocations  or  trades,  that  of  the  machinist,  who, 
working  in  metal,  produced  desired  forms  and  finish  by 
foundry  and  forge,  hand  and  machine  tools,  and  that  of  the  mill- 
wright, who,  using  both  metal  and  wood,  built  mills  and  gearing 
to  drive  machinery  for  manufacturing  purposes,  there  grew  up 
the  present  profession  of  mechanical  engineering.  The  transforma- 
tion took  place  so  gradually,  that  it  is  difficult  to  fix  a  date  when 
the  profession  could  be  rightly  so-called,  but  the  causes  and  time  are 
fairly  well  fixed  by  certain  scientific  discoveries  and  epoch-making 
inventions.  The  whole  change  is  very  similar  in  kind  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  modern  physician  from  the  old  time  barber. 

In  the  early  forties  of  the  last  century  the  steam  engine  of  Watt 
had  been  applied  extensively  to  locomotives,  steamships  and  mills, 
a  great  variety  of  special  lines  of  machinery  had  developed,  notably 
that  for  spinning  and  weaving,  and  there  had  grown  up  a  necessity 
for  more  accurate  machine  construction  based  on  designs  com- 
pletely worked  out  beforehand,  with  each  piece  accurately  propor- 
tioned and  truly  designed.  As  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
demands  of  competition  for  economic  production  it  became  clear 
that  the  old  method  of  building  a  different  machine  for  each  pur- 
chaser would  have  to  be  abandoned  and  for  it  substituted  a  more 
economical  method  of  rapid  manufacture  of  a  standardized  line 
of  machines.  This  called  for  a  greater  skill  and  mental  capacity 
on  the  part  of  constructors  than  was  required  in  the  early  days 
when  the  ordinary  mechanic  executed  a  design  with  chalk  on  a 
piece  of  board,  largely  free-hand,  made  every  part  and  erected  the 
machine  in  running  order  where  it  was  wanted.  In  the  sixties 
and  early  seventies,  through  the  work  on  the  theory  of  elasticity 
by  Fairbairn,  Unwin  and  Rouleaux,  applied  to  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  machines,  through  the  development  of  thermodynamics 
by  Clausius,  Hirn,  Rankine  and  Zeuner,  and  its  application  to 
the  transformation  of  heat  into  work,  through  the  improvement 
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in  methods  of  manufacturing  by  refined,  automatic  tools  and  gauges 
by  men  like  Pratt,  Whitney,  Sellers  and  Bement,  and  through  the 
study  of  the  problems  of  shop  and  factory  organization  necessary 
for  the  handling  of  large  bodies  of  men,  there  had  grown  up  a 
mass  of  scientific  principles  and  data  forming  a  true  basis  for 
machine  design,  construction  and  manufacture. 

To  properly  train  men  for  taking  up  this  work  and  extending 
it,  societies  like  the  Franklin  Institute  and  courses  in  schools  like 
Stevens,  Cornell,  Pennsylvania  and  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  were  organized,  and  their  members  and  graduates  im- 
mediately assumed  positions  of  influence  and  usefulness  in  the  in- 
dustrial world.  Since  that  time  the  invention  of  new  machinery 
and  the  discovery  of  new  methods  of  performing  specified  opera- 
tions, the  further  development  of  scientific  designing  of  machines 
arranged  to  operate  in  the  most  economical  manner  possible,  the 
classification  and  collection  of  data  from  tests  and  observations, 
the  deduction  of  general  laws  from  these  data,  the  extension  of  the 
directing  of  manufacturing  from  that  of  machinery  itself  to  the 
industries  dependent  upon  machinery,  all  these  have  occupied  the 
mechanical  engineer  with  work  requiring  a  very  high  order  of 
training,  such  as  can  be  derived  only  from  a  proper  coordination 
of  study  in  the  school  with  that  in  shop  and  factory. 

Today  the  mechanical  engineer  exerts  the  same  controlling 
force  in  the  manufacturing  industries  as  does  the  mining  engineer 
in  the  development  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  country,  and  the 
success  of  the  American  mechanical  engineer  in  his  line  of  duty 
needs  no  better  proof  than  the  world-wide  respect  accorded  to 
American  machinery  and  to  the  Yankee  ingenuity  and  skill  that 
invented,  designed,  manufactured  and  sold  it  in  foreign  markets 
in  open  competition.  The  last  census  returns  show  that  the  manu- 
facturing industries  imported  into  this  country  goods  to  the  value 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  million  dollars  during  the  year  1905, 
while  the  value  of  the  exports  reached  the  sum  of  six  hundred  and 
eighty-six  million  dollars,  or  five  and  one  half  times  as  much  as 
the  imports.  In  the  United  States  the  manufacture  of  machinery, 
classified  in  the  census  as  the  products  of  foundry  and  machine  shop, 
which  is  really  only  a  part  of  the  whole,  gives  employment  to  over 
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four  hundred  thousand  men  and  uses  raw  material  valued  at  over 
three  hundred  and  twenty-four  million  dollars,  which  by  the  labor 
and  skill  expended  upon  it  appreciates  in  value  to  eight  hundred 
million  dollars  or  153  per  cent.,  while  the  general  manufacturing 
industries  depending  upon  machinery  for  their  existence  employ 
over  five  million  people,  and  yield  yearly  a  product  worth  over 
fourteen  billion  dollars. 

In  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  A  proposed  plan  for  a  school  of  mines 
and  metallurgy,"  submitted  to  the  trustees  of  Columbia  College 
in  1863,  by  Thomas  Egleston,  a  graduate  of  the  Paris  Ecole  des 
Mines,  there  appears  an  interesting  statement  of  the  object  of  the 
school,  which  was  "to  furnish  to  the  student  the  means  for  ac- 
quiring a  thoroughly  scientific  and  practical  knowledge  of  those 
branches  of  science  which  relate  to  mining  and  the  working  up 
of  the  mineral  resources  of  this  country  and  to  supply  to  those 
engaged  in  mining  and  metallurgical  operations  persons  competent 
to  take  charge  of  new  and  old  works  and  conduct  them  on  thor- 
oughly scientific  principles."  This  statement  was  retained  in  the 
published  announcement  of  the  school  as  finally  organized,  and 
indicated  a  desire  to  fit  men  for  the  mining  and  metallurgical  in- 
dustries by  a  course  primarily,  though  not  exclusively,  technical. 
No  mention  is  made,  however,  of  the  general  manufacturing  in- 
dustries involving  the  construction  and  use  of  specially  designed 
machinery,  unless  the  words  "  working  up  of  the  mineral  resources 
of  the  country  "  can  be  so  interpreted.  That  it  was  not  the  pur- 
pose to  pay  particular  attention  to  this  class  of  industrial  activity, 
which  even  at  this  time  had  become  the  province  of  the  mechanical 
engineer,  is  indicated  not  only  by  the  course  of  study  adopted, 
which  contained  little  else  than  chemical,  geological,  metallurgical 
and  mining  subject  matter,  but  also  by  the  opening  announcement, 
in  which  the  stress  is  laid  on  the  development  of  the  mineral  re- 
sources of  the  country,  "  to  which  we  mainly  look  for  the  payment 
of  the  national  debt."  Coming  at  the  close  of  the  War  this  recog- 
nition of  the  dependence  of  national  prosperity  on  the  mining  engi- 
neer and  metallurgical  engineer  is  interesting  and  broadening, 
placing,  as  it  does,  the  engineer  on  a  very  high  level  of  usefulness. 
It  seems  a  little  peculiar  to  the  mechanical  engineer  of  today  that 
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the  equal  importance  of  a  scientific  preparation  for  manufacturing 
the  extracted  minerals  into  machines  and  structures  by  which  other 
raw  materials,  not  minerals,  may  be  converted  into  elements  of 
natural  wealth  more  valuable  and  more  immediately  useful,  should 
have  been  ignored.  This  may  have  been  due  to  the  extreme  con- 
servatism of  the  founders  of  the  school  or  to  their  stronger  personal 
familiarity  with  the  mining  and  metallurgical  phases  of  engineering 
practice.  Or  perhaps  it  was  due  to  the  youth  of  mechanical  engi- 
neering, which  while  recognized  at  the  time,  was  still  in  many 
quarters  regarded  with  some  prejudice  by  scientific  men  because  of 
its  lowly  origin,  not  yet  forgotten. 

Columbia  first  recognized  the  profession  by  establishing  a  course 
leading  to  a  degree  in  mechanical  engineering  in  1897,  the  year  of 
the  removal  to  the  present  site,  and  thirty-four  years  after  the 
formulation  of  the  scheme  for  the  School  of  Mines.  To  be  sure, 
mechanical  engineering  subjects  had  been  taught  during  this  time, 
but  only  as  subordinate  matter  necessary  for  all  engineering  stu- 
dents in  mining,  metallurgical,  civil  and  electrical  courses,  some- 
what on  the  plane  of  mechanics  or  chemistry.  No  instruction  in 
mechanical  engineering  wa6  given  in  the  first  course  for  mining 
engineers,  unless  references  under  mechanics  to  hydraulic  and  pneu- 
matic machines  and  a  short  treatment  of  the  elements  of  machines, 
defined  in  the  announcement  as  "  the  application  of  mechanics  to 
water  wheels  and  turbines,"  may  be  so  considered.  During  the 
early  years,  visits  were  made  to  machine  shops  to  secure  data  for  a 
memoir;  the  subject  of  resistance  of  materials  was  introduced; 
heat  as  applied  to  the  steam  engine  was  treated  in  a  few  lectures 
under  physics ;  and  fuels  with  their  application  under  applied  chem- 
istry. In  the  1877  announcement  there  is  noted  under  the  collec- 
tion of  the  civil  engineering  department,  models  of  water  wheels, 
steam  engines  and  valves,  and  in  that  of  the  mining  engineering 
department,  models  of  blowing  and  hoisting  engines  and  fans. 
During  this  same  year  there  was  secured  the  first  experimental 
steam  engine,  equipped  with  brakes,  indicators  and  surface  con- 
denser, which,  however,  was  used  under  the  direction  of  the  pro- 
fessor of  civil  and  mining  engineering. 

With  the  reorganization  of  the  School  of  Mines,  in  1877,  and 
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the  advent  as  head  of  Professor  William  P.  Trowbridge,  also  a 
graduate  of  the  Ecole  des  Mines,  and  thus  a  mining  engineer  by 
education  though  by  occupation  also  a  civil  and  mechanical  engi- 
neer, the  first  treatment  of  mechanical  engineering  as  a  subject 
matter  was  assigned  to  an  instructor  in  mechanical  engineering, 
part  of  whose  duties  consisted  in  giving  "practical  instruction 
in  the  management  of  machines  and  engines  and  in  the  construc- 
tion and  use  of  tools."  This  addition  to  the  course  was  no  doubt 
due  to  Professor  Trowbridge,  who,  as  vice-president  of  the  Novelty 
Iron  Works  and  author  of  two  books,  "  Heat  and  heat  engines," 
and  "Construction  of  steam  boilers,"  was  familiar  with  at  least 
one  phase  of  mechanical  engineering,  but  the  meagerness  of  the 
recognition  seems  to  indicate  that  the  mechanical  engineer  was 
still  regarded  as  a  sort  of  machine-shop  man  and  engine  operator. 
The  new  course  of  instruction  adopted  contained,  however,  much 
more  of  mechanical  engineering  than  before,  including  a  course 
on  dynamics  of  machinery  in  the  third  year  of  the  mining  engi- 
neering course,  divided  into  "work  and  resistance,  friction  in 
machines,  dynamometers  and  brakes,  regulators  and  governors, 
efficiency  of  machines  and  strength  of  parts."  In  the  third  year 
of  the  civil  engineering  course  there  were  offered  lectures  on  the 
principles  of  "mechanism,  divided  into  "kinematics,  transmission 
and  transformation  of  motion,  elementary  combinations  of  mechan- 
ism, link  work,  bands,  hydraulic  connections,  pulleys  and  chains 
and  valve  gearing."  A  third  course  given  in  the  fourth  year 
of  civil  engineering  on  machines,  including  prime  movers,  was 
divided  into  "animal  power,  water  power,  steam  power,  heated 
or  compressed  air  and  winds."  Other  courses  were  offered  in 
the  fourth  year  on  the  principles  of  heat  applied  to  steam  boilers, 
the  mechanism  of  engines,  machine  tools,  ventilation  of  public 
buildings,  pumping  machinery,  hoisting  machinery  and  compressed 
air.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  pretentious  scope  of  the  treatment  in 
the  announcement,  the  whole  series  of  courses  on  mechanical  engi- 
neering subjects  was  covered  in  about  four  hours  per  week.  To 
supplement  the  class  room  work  the  instructor  in  mechanical  engi- 
neering directed  the  students  in  the  preparation  of  one  of  their  sum- 
mer memoirs,  which  was  devoted  to  a  report  on  an  inspection  and 
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practical  study  of  several  manufacturing  shops  engaged  chiefly 
in  building  engines. 

From  this  time  until  1892  practically  the  only  change  in  the 
situation  was  the  creation,  in  1881,  of  an  adjunct  professorship 
of  mechanical  engineering,  Frederick  R.  Hutton  being  the  first 
incumbent  of  this  office.  In  the  same  year,  that  in  which  was  also 
recorded  the  death  of  Professor  Trowbridge,  the  department  of 
mechanical  engineering  was  created,  but  contrary  to  the  usual  prac- 
tice in  the  School  of  Mines,  this  department  granted  no  degree  and 
existed,  therefore,  only  for  the  instruction  of  students  in  other 
departments — this  in  spite  of  the  development  of  the  profession 
reflected  clearly  in  the  organization  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers  twelve  years  before,  and  in  the  establish- 
ment of  many  new  college  and  university  courses  in  mechanical 
engineering,  the  graduates  from  which  at  this  time  had  reached 
positions  of  influence  and  honor.  The  absence  of  recognition 
at  Columbia  was  no  doubt  due  to  lack  of  room  and  of  funds  with 
which  to  secure  the  necessary  equipment  of  shops  and  laboratories, 
as  well  as  to  the  great  strength  and  popularity  of  the  mining 
course,  and  it  was  not  until  1897,  when  the  University  had  moved 
to  its  present  site,  that  a  course  in  mechanical  engineering  leading 
to  a  degree  was  established,  and  the  degree  itself  was  conferred 
for  the  first  time  in  1901,  only  six  years  ago.  This  action  was 
made  possible  by  the  great  increase  in  room  made  available  by 
our  new  buildings,  by  the  offer  of  Teachers  College  to  permit  their 
shops  to  be  used  by  students  in  mechanical  engineering,  and  by 
the  gifts  of  laboratory  apparatus,  freely  offered  or  secured  by 
personal  solicitation  by  the  head  of  the  department.  The  work 
of  the  students  in  the  new  course  was  practically  the  same  in  the 
first  two  years  as  for  students  in  electrical  engineering  except  that 
the  former  were  required  to  do  more  shop  work.  Practically  all 
of  the  courses  given  by  the  department  in  previous  years  to  students 
in  other  departments  were  retained  and  some  courses  were  ex- 
panded. New  courses  in  Shop  economics  were  offered  by  the 
head  of  the  department,  on  Machine  design  in  1900,  Engine  de- 
sign in  1901  and  Experimental  laboratory  in  1902.  All  of  the 
shop  work  instruction  was  given  at  Teachers  College  by  instructors 
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of  that  school,  but  instruction  in  mechanical  drawing  was  given 
by  the  department  of  mechanical  engineering  to  students  in  all 
departments.  The  fourth  year  work  for  students  in  mechanical 
engineering  was  laid  out  in  six  groups,  each  representing  an 
option,  known  as  marine,  naval  architecture,  dynamic,  electrical, 
mining,  and  locomotive.  These  fourth  year  options  were  aban- 
doned in  1905  because  of  the  lack  of  demand,  insufficient  in- 
structors and  improper  equipment,  and  but  one  course  was  offered 
in  mechanical  engineering,  a  practice  which  now  prevails. 

In  the  mean  time,  in  order  better  to  adapt  the  entire  course  to 
the  demands  of  the  profession,  new  subjects  in  mechanical  engi- 
neering were  introduced  and  old  ones  changed,  while  all  instruction 
was  made  more  concentrated,  more  analytical  and  less  superficial 
than  had  been  the  case  when  these  courses  were  offered  to  students 
in  other  departments  who  did  not  require  such  detailed  and  complete 
treatment.  The  instruction  in  mechanical  drawing  was  transferred 
in  1905  to  a  separate  department,  that  of  mechanical  drafting, 
and  the  duplication  of  courses  in  theoretical  hydraulics,  elasticity 
and  properties  of  materials  has  just  been  eliminated  by  transferring 
all  of  this  instruction  to  the  department  of  civil  engineering,  to 
which,  for  the  sake  of  unity,  has  also  been  transferred  the  testing 
of  materials,  that  department  at  the  same  time  transferring  to 
the  department  of  mechanical  engineering  the  courses  in  kinematics, 
pumping  machinery,  hydraulic  power  machinery,  heating  and  venti- 
lation. The  old  course  in  machinery  and  mechanism  has  been  di- 
vided and  expanded,  part  becoming  a  course  in  kinematics  and  the 
remainder  forming  part  of  the  machine  design  work.  The  old 
course  on  dynamics  of  motors  and  motors  other  than  steam  have 
been  dropped,  as  the  subject  matter  is  given  in  greater  detail  in 
other  courses.  Graduate  courses  in  vibration  and  balancing  of 
machines,  mechanics  of  the  steam  turbine  and  experimental  re- 
search have  now  been  offered  for  several  years  and  taken  by 
graduates  of  this  and  other  institutions.  Many  papers  have  been 
published  containing  the  fruits  of  their  work.  New  methods  of 
instruction  in  experimental  laboratory  work  have  been  developed 
for  students  in  all  courses  to  the  end  that  the  apparatus  may  serve 
as  a  practical  demonstration  to  each  student,  through  his  own 
personal  observation,  of  all  of  the  important  principles  of  me- 
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chanics,  hydraulics,  thermodynamics,  operating  in  however  com- 
plex a  fashion  in  full  sized  standard  machines  and  apparatus,  our 
equipment  of  which,  with  the  necessary  measuring  instruments, 
now  being  unexcelled  in  this  country. 

The  whole  subject  of  the  design  of  machinery  has  been  re- 
organized to  begin  in  the  second  year  with  empiric  design,  standards 
of  practice  and  kinematics,  these  leading  together  to  the  design 
of  machines  with  specified  movements  for  the  accomplishment  of 
any  predetermined  operation  or  for  the  generation  of  power  from 
steam,  water,  gas  and  oil,  so  that  this  subject  is  now  thoroughly 
practical  and  modern.  The  proper  combination  of  complete  ma- 
chines of  standard  form,  such  as  can  be  purchased  in  the  open 
market,  into  groups  constituting  the  design  of  mills  and  power 
plants  is  a  logical  sequence  to  the  individual  treatment  of  the 
analytical  work  in  drafting  room,  class  room  and  laboratory,  and 
on  the  characteristics  of  each  separate  machine,  and  is  treated  in 
the  fourth  year.  In  conjunction  with  the  latter,  instruction  is 
given  on  works  management,  business  methods,  organization  of 
working  forces,  cost  keeping,  specifications  and  contracts.  In 
the  summer  months  practical  work  and  reports  thereon  are  re- 
quired of  all  students  in  mechanical  engineering  on  the  machinery 
and  organization  of  shops,  power  plants,  mills  and  the  methods 
of  the  factory  office.  It  is  believed  that  this  part  of  the  work  is 
very  valuable,  as  personal  contact  with  great  industries  and  the 
critical  analysis  of  existing  conditions  has  been  shown  by  trial  to 
have  a  general  broadening  influence  on  the  student  and  to  assist 
him  to  an  astonishing  degree  in  the  formation  of  proper  concep- 
tions of  the  subjects  and  principles  taught  in  the  class  room.  The 
easily  stated  laws  of  far-reaching  consequences  derived  from  the 
fundamental  training  in  mathematics,  physics  and  chemistry  and 
the  subjects  of  their  immediate  application  are  never  completely 
understood  until,  by  repeated  analysis  of  the  machinery  involv- 
ing them  and  of  engineering  works  which  are  building  or  using 
the  same,  their  disguise  is  removed  and  they  stand  revealed  in 
their  full  simplicity,  however  complex  may  have  been  their  original 
association.  It  is  only  on  a  foundation  of  clear  conception  and 
full  comprehension  thus  established  that  the  true  professional  work 
of  the  course  can  be  built.  Charles  Edward  Lucke 
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KINGS  COLLEGE  ALUMNI— II 

CLASS  OF  1759 

William  Hanna 

William  Hanna  received  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  from 
Kings  College  in  1759.  The  degree  of  master  of  arts 
honoris  causa  was  conferred  upon  him  in  1765  and  by  Yale  Col- 
lege in  1768. 

Epenetus  Townsend 
Epenetus  Townsend  graduated  from  Kings  College  with  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  1759,  and  received  the  master's  degree 
three  years  later.  In  1767  he  went  to  England  to  take  holy  orders. 
He  returned  in  the  following  year  and  entered  upon  his  pastoral 
duties  as  Episcopal  minister  at  North  Salem,  New  York.  In  1776 
he  was  sent  to  the  Whig  committee,  but  was  dismissed.  Three 
weeks  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence  he  abandoned  his 
pulpit,  and  in  October  he  was  a  prisoner  at  Fishkill.  In  March, 
1777,  he  was  removed  to  Long  Island,  and  in  1779  he  embarked 
with  his  family  for  Nova  Scotia.  The  vessel  foundered  and  every- 
one on  board  perished. 

CLASS  OF  1760 
Samuel  Bayard 
The  same  ship  which  brought  to  the  western  world  and  landed 
in  New  Amsterdam  in  the  month  of  May,  1647,  the  last  of  the 
Dutch  governors  of  New  Netherlands,  had  on  board  Stuyvesant's 
beautiful  wife  and  his  sister  Anna,  who  was  the  widow  of  a 
Samuel  Bayard.  She  was  accompanied  by  her  daughter  Catharine 
and  her  three  sons,  Petrus,  Balthazar  and  Nicholas.  It  has  long 
been  a  tradition  in  the  family  that  Samuel  Bayard  was  a  French 
Protestant  divine  and  professor,  who,  with  his  wife,  Blandina 
Coude,  a  lady  of  rank,  fled  from  Paris  to  Holland  during  the  re- 
ligious troubles  which  disturbed  their  native  land  in  the  sixteenth 
century.    However,  an  endeavor  on  the  part  of  the  eminent  geneal- 
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ogist,  General  James  Grant  Wilson,  to  verify  this  tradition  in  The 
Hague,  proved  to  be  unsuccessful.  The  family  name  is  variously 
spelled  Bayert,  Baird,  Biart,  Biard  and  Byard. 

Little  is  known  of  the  life  of  our  alumnus,  Samuel  Bayard. 
He  was  born  in  1740,  and  successively  held  the  positions  of  deputy 
secretary  to  the  colony  of  New  York  and  deputy  register  of  the 
ordinary  and  prerogative  court  of  New  York,  receiving  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  latter  position  in  1774.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
engaged  in  a  controversy  with  other  proprietors  of  lands  in  New 
York,  and  on  behalf  of  himself  and  his  associates  submitted  a 
memorial  to  the  British  government,  praying  to  be  put  in  quiet  pos- 
session of  a  part  of  the  tract  called  the  Westenhook  patent.  After 
General  Lee  took  command  of  the  City  of  New  York,  in  1776, 
Bayard  was  made  a  prisoner  and  placed  under  guard  at  the  house 
of  Nicholas  Bayard.  Subsequently,  Samuel  Bayard  entered  the 
service  of  the  Crown  and  in  1782  was  a  major  of  the  King's 
Orange  Rangers. 

Anthony  Hoffman 

Anthony  Hoffman  was  the  fourth  child  of  Col.  Martinus 
Hoffman  and  Tryntje  Benson,  and  a  member  of  the  fourth  genera- 
tion of  the  Hoffman  family  in  the  United  States.  The  family  is 
of  Swedish  origin,  the  Scandinavian  form  of  the  name  being 
Hoppman.  Several  individuals  having  the  name  of  Hoffman 
emigrated  to  the  Swedish  colony  in  Delaware  and  of  these  some 
were  transferred  to  New  Amsterdam  by  Governor  Stuyvesant 
when  he  conquered  New  Sweden.  The  ancestor  of  our  alumnus, 
however,  emigrated  from  Holland  to  Esopus,  near  Kingston,  New 
York,  in  1658,  and  later  moved  to  New  Amsterdam,  where  he 
was  living  in  1661.  Martinus  Hoffman,  the  grandson  of  Martin 
Hoffman,  the  first  member  of  the  Hoffman  family  in  America  and 
the  father  of  our  alumnus,  moved  from  Kingston  to  Red  Hook, 
Dutchess  County,  New  York.  Martinus  Hoffman  served  succes- 
sively as  justice  of  the  peace  and  judge  of  the  court  of  common 
pleas  in  Dutchess  County. 

Anthony  Hoffman  was  born  August  12,  1739,  and  was  bap- 
tized at  Camp  Church.  In  1760  he  received  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  arts  and  in  1763  that  of  master  of  arts  from  Kings  College, 
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and  from  1784  to  1787  he  was  a  regent  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  He  lived  in  Red  Hook,  New  York,  and  was 
a  supervisor  of  the  town  of  Rhinebeck  from  1781  to  1785.  He 
was  a  colonel  in  the  army  and  served  on  several  military  com- 
mittees. He  was  a  member  of  the  first,  third  and  fourth  provincial 
congresses  and  was  elected  to  the  New  York  legislature  in  1783. 
He  owned  a  great  deal  of  property  in  Dutchess  County  and  many 
transfers  and  conveyances  of  land  are  recorded  in  his  name  in 
the  county  clerk's  office  at  Poughkeepsie.  In  177 1  he  was  appointed 
loan  officer  of  Dutchess  County  and  took  the  oath  prescribed  by  the 
act  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  province  of  New  York. 

Anthony  Hoffman  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Harmon  Rut- 
gers, the  third,  of  New  York,  and  they  had  one  child,  Eliza,  who 
married  Nicholas  Gouverneur  Rutgers.  Anthony's  will,  dated  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1790,  is  filed  in  the  Surrogate's  Court  at  Poughkeepsie, 
New  York.  It  was  proved  by  John  Ogden  Hoffman  on  May  18, 
1790;  hence  the  date  of  Anthony's  death  must  have  been  1790 
and  his  age  at  death  fifty  years.  In  his  will  he  leaves  legacies  to 
his  wife  Mary  and  to  his  daughter  and  only  child,  no  name  being 
given,  as  well  as  to  his  sister  and  his  brother.  He  also  gives 
freedom  to  all  his  slaves  and  manumits  them  entirely.  The  signa- 
ture to  this  will  was  witnessed  among  others  by  Benjamin  Kissam, 
who  entered  Kings  College  in  1775. 

Philip  Livingston 

Philip  Livingston  was  born  in  1744.  In  1763  he  received  the 
degree  of  master  of  arts  from  Kings  College,  having  graduated 
three  years  previously.  He  was  a  member  of  the  New  York  Pro- 
vincial Congress,  and  a  trustee  of  Columbia  College  from  1797  to 
1806. 

John  Marston 

John  Marston  was  born  on  December  5,  1740.  He  was  the 
youngest  child  of  Nathaniel  Marston  and  a  member  of  the  fifth 
generation  of  the  New  York  branch  of  the  Marston  family.  He 
received  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  from  Kings  College  in  1760, 
and  like  all  of  his  classmates  was  awarded  the  master's  degree  three 
years  later.     He  married  Rachel  Lawrence  in  1768.     He  resided 
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in  New  York  and  died  there  in  the  year  1797  prior  to  April  6, 
when  a  license  to  administer  on  his  estate  was  granted  to  his  sons 
Thomas  and  John,  Jr.  These  two  sons  were  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Safety  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  John  Marston, 
our  alumnus,  had  five  children,  three  sons  and  two  daughters. 

Robert  Watts 
Robert  Watts  received  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  from 
Kings  College  in  1760  and  that  of  master  of  arts  in  1763. 

Isaac  Wilkins 
Isaac  Wilkins  of  New  York  was  an  Episcopal  minister.  He 
was  born  in  Jamaica,  West  Indies,  in  1741,  and  was  the  son  of 
Martin  Wilkins,  a  rich  planter  who  died  when  his  son  was  quite 
young.  Isaac  was  sent  to  New  York  to  be  educated,  and  grad- 
uated at  Kings  College  with  the  degree  of  A.B.  in  1760.  He  pre- 
pared himself  for  the  ministry  but  did  not  take  orders.  In  1763 
Kings  College  conferred  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  upon  him. 
Having  settled  in  the  county  of  Westchester,  he  was  returned  as 
a  member  of  the  assembly  and  served  from  1772  to  1775,  becoming 
the  leader  on  the  ministerial  side.  His  influence  with  his  asso- 
ciates and  with  his  party  was  very  great.  When  the  question  of 
appointing  delegates  to  the  Second  Congress  came  up,  he  made  a 
speech  which  was  much  admired  by  his  friends  for  its  eloquence, 
clearness  and  precision.  Schuyler  and  George  Clinton  were  his 
provincial  antagonists  in  the  debate.  Mr.  Wilkins's  zeal  and  ex- 
treme loyalty,  to  which  he  occasionally  gave  utterance  in  essays, 
rendered  him  very  obnoxious  to  the  Whigs.  It  is  a  singular  cir- 
cumstance that  the  youthful  Hamilton,  who  was  also  born  in  the 
West  Indies,  undertook  the  task  of  replying  to  two  of  his  political 
effusions.  One  of  them,  "  Congress  canvassed/'  which  was  signed 
A.  W.  Farmer,  was  extensively  circulated,  and  it  as  well  as  the 
pamphlet  about  "The  future  of  the  controversy  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  Colonies/'  was  summarily  disposed  of  whenever 
either  of  them  fell  into  the  hands  of  those  whose  measures  were 
criticized  and  condemned.      Both  were  burned  in  all  parts  of  the 
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country,  and  on  some  occasions  the  former  was  dressed  in  tar  and 
turkey  buzzard's  feathers,  nailed  to  the  whipping  post  and  set  on 
fire,  as  the  best  means  of  showing  the  indignation  of  its  author's 
treason  and  sentiments.  As  a  result  Wilkins  found  it  desirable 
to  leave  America  and  go  to  England. 

In  1776  he  returned  to  Long  Island  where  he  remained  until 
peace  had  been  reestablished,  when  he  retired  to  Shelbourne,  Nova 
Scotia.  He  remained  in  that  province  for  several  years  and  lived 
a  part  of  the  time  at  Lunenburgh.  At  a  meeting  of  the  wardens 
and  vestrymen  of  the  congregations  of  West  Chester  and  East 
Chester  on  the  seventh  day  of  June,  1798,  it  was  resolved  that  the 
said  congregations  do  unite  and  associate  in  order  to  procure  a 
clergyman  to  officiate  for  them.  Accordingly  on  the  ninth  day  of 
March,  1799,  the  Rev.  Isaac  Wilkins,  A.M.,  was  elected  minister 
of  the  two  churches.  At  a  vestry  meeting  on  the  twenty-second 
day  of  July,  1801,  it  was  resolved  "  that  the  Rev.  Isaac  Wilkins, 
being  now  in  priest's  orders  and  having  officiated  for  us  for  two 
years  past  to  our  satisfaction  be  now  called  to  the  rectory  of  this 
parish."  Wilkins  died  on  February  5,  1830.  His  remains  were 
interred  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  of  St.  Peter's  Church  under 
the  following  inscription :  "  This  monument  commemorates  the 
filial  piety  of  the  Rev.  Isaac  Wilkins,  D.D.,  the  honest  and  able 
representative  of  this  borough  in  1775.  '  /  leave  America  and  every 
endearing  connection  because  I  will  not  raise  my  hand  against  my 
sovereign  nor  will  I  dram  my  sword  against  my  country.  When 
I  can  conscientiously  draw  it  in  her  favor,  my  life  shall  be  devoted 
to  her  service/  A  scholar,  a  gentleman  and  a  Christian,  he  lived 
for  31  years  the  diligent  and  faithful  minister  of  this  parish. 
Placed  here  as  he  believed  by  his  Redeemer,  he  was  satisfied  with 
his  lot,  nor  ever  wished  nor  ever  went  to  seek  a  better  living.  Died 
5  February,  1830,  ;Etat.  89."  His  remains  are  deposited  under 
the  chancel  of  the  old  church  beside  those  of  his  wife,  Isabella 
Wilkins,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Lewis  Morris. 

The  Christian  Journal  for  March,  1830,  contained  an  interesting 
sketch  of  the  career  of  our  alumnus,  from  which  the  following  para- 
graphs are  taken : 
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Although  from  early  life  of  a  religious  turn  of  mind,  much 
devoted  to  theological  reading,  attached  to  clerical  society  and 
cherishing  an  affection  and  a  desire  equal  to  his  fitness  for  the 
ministry,  it  was  not  until  he  had  attained  to  nearly  three  score 
years  that  Dr.  Wilkins  found  himself  sufficiently  released  from 
civil  and  secular  cares  to  gratify  his  early  and  abiding  preference 
for  the  ministry  as  a  profession.  He  was  ordained  deacon  and 
afterwards  priest  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Provoost  [of  the  class 
of  1758].  He  continued  in  the  exercise  of  his  public  duties  until 
within  a  few  months  of  his  death,  and  was  for  many  years  the 
oldest  surviving  alumnus  of  Kings  College. 

He  explained  and  enforced  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  the  dis- 
tinctive principles  of  our  church  and  the  whole  range  of  Christian 
obligation  and  duty,  with  a  clearness  that  manifested  his  own  under- 
standing of  them  and  with  an  earnestness  that  proved  how  deeply 
his  heart  was  engaged  in  the  work.  He  was  conscious  of  the 
existence  of  no  error  in  the  faith  or  practice  of  the  Church  against 
which  he  would  hesitate  boldly  and  fearlessly  to  address  himself. 
He  saw  nothing  to  be  his  own  duty  or  that  of  his  people  to  which 
he  would  not  in  a  most  uncompromising  manner  devote  himself 
or  which  he  would  not  most  faithfully  urge  and  enforce  upon  them. 
It  has  been  said  of  him,  and  it  is  believed  to  have  been  most  justly 
said,  that  had  he  lived  in  times  of  martyrdom  there  is  not  that 
thing  which  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  say  or  do  which  he  would 
have  left  unsaid  or  undone,  or  an  act  or  word  which  he  deemed  in- 
consistent with  the  most  rigid  demands  of  duty  and  of  conscience 
which  he  would  have  done  or  said  to  save  his  life.  His  was  a  piety 
and  virtue  which  would  have  remained  unmoved  when  those  more 
boasted  might  have  found  more  plausible  excuses  for  giving  way. 

From  the  year  1801  until  in  the  year  1821  he  was  obliged  by 
the  infirmities  of  age  to  decline,  Dr.  Wilkins  was  uniformly  re- 
turned as  the  clerical  deputy  from  the  Diocese  of  New  York  to  the 
General  Convention  and  he  attended  the  greater  number  of  meetings 
of  that  body.  There  and  in  the  diocesan  convention  he  was  an 
able  and  enlightened  advocate  of  sound  principles  of  ecclesiastical 
polity  and  of  such  measures  as  in  his  conscience  he  believed  to  be 
most  agreeable  to  them.  Indeed,  never  had  the  church  a  more 
disinterested  friend.  He  overlooked  all  selfish  considerations  tend- 
ing either  to  personal  ease  or  to  the  point  whither  he  thought  him- 
self drawn  by  duty  and  conscience.  The  strength  of  his  faith  and 
the  clearness  of  his  religious  views  were  eminently  conspicuous 
during  the  progress  of  a  most  painful  and  distressing  disorder 
towards  its  fatal  termination. 
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Isaac  Wilkins  had  four  sons  and  five  daughters.  The  eldest 
son  Martin  was  a  distinguished  member  of  the  New  York  bar  and 
the  proprietor  of  Castle  Hill  Neck.  The  second  son  was  Isaac  of 
West  Chester,  who  married  Charlotte  Seabury,  daughter  of  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Samuel  Seabury.  The  third  was  the  Hon.  Lewis  Wilkins 
of  Windsor,  Nova  Scotia,  member  of  the  Assembly,  Speaker  of  the 
House  for  that  province  from  1806  to  181 7  and  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Leonhard  Felix  Fuld 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA 

EXCEPT  Brazil  and  Panama,  all  of  the  republics  in  the  southern 
continent  possess  universities.  The  former  country  has  a 
variety  of  technical  and  professional  schools  that  have  not  yet  been 
combined  into  a  single  institution  of  higher  learning,  while  the  latter 
boasts  only  of  a  normal  school.  As  happens  elsewhere  in  the  world, 
however,  the  gross  number  of  universities  accredited  to  a  particular 
state  is  not  necessarily  an  evidence  of  greater  efficiency  m  educa- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  be  the  case  in  South  America 
that  the  backward  republics  are  supplied,  proportionately  or  actually, 
with  more  institutions  of  that  name  than  their  enterprising  and 
prosperous  neighbors  are. 

Of  the  many  universities  in  South  America,  five  enjoy  special 
prominence  for  their  age,  stability,  modern  organization,  liberal  spirit, 
excellence  of  curriculum,  superior  mode  of  instruction,  distinction 
of  their  graduates,  or  for  the  union  of  several  of  these  character- 
istics. The  institutions  in  question  are  the  University  of  St.  Mark 
at  Lima,  Peru,  the  University  of  Chile  at  Santiago,  the  University 
of  Montevideo,  in  Uruguay,  and  the  Universities  of  Buenos  Aires 
and  of  La  Plata  in  the  Argentine  Republic.  The  oldest  of  these 
educational  establishments,  and  in  fact  the  first  to  be  founded  in 
the  New  World,  is  the  University  of  St.  Mark  (Universidad  Mayor 
de  San  Marcos).  Created  by  royal  charter  in  1551,  it  antedates 
Harvard  University  by  eighty-five  years.  Of  the  five  institutions, 
four  are  located  in  the  temperate  countries  of  the  south  where  the 
educational  facilities  and  achievements  surpass  those  of  the  northern 
states. 

The  universities  are  organized  by  faculties  in  which  are  in- 
cluded those  of  philosophy  and  letters,  fine  arts,  law,  political  and 
social  science,  natural  science,  medicine  and  theology.  In  some 
cases  special  divisions  or  combinations  of  these  branches  of  knowl- 
edge are  made ;  in  others  certain  technical  and  scientific  institutions 
are  aggregated  to  the  university  body.  All  are  governed  by  rectors 
who  are  assisted  by  a  university  council,  composed  of  the  deans  of 
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the  faculties  and  of  elected  professors  or  heads  of  institutes.  Being 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  state,  they  are  subject  to  the  ministry 
of  public  instruction. 

With  the  exception  of  their  schools  of  medicine,  the  universities, 
as  a  rule,  are  poorly  installed.  The  old  buildings  that  quarter  them 
served  originally  as  convents,  hotels,  private  houses  and  the  like. 
In  arrangement  of  rooms,  in  allowance  of  space,  as  well  as  in  light 
and  ventilation,  the  edifices  are  often  quite  unsuited  to  university 
exercises. 

As  a  partial  compensation  for  their  inferior  housing,  the  uni- 
versities are  relatively  well  equipped  materially  and  intellectually. 
For  their  technical  and  scientific  departments,  large  quantities  of 
modern  apparatus  have  been  imported  from  Europe,  and  in  most 
cases  the  apparatus  is  intelligently  used.  Laboratories,  workshops, 
practice  schools,  model  plants,  institutes,  and  museums  are  available, 
either  within  the  university  itself,  or,  if  independent  of  it,  at  least 
convenient  of  access.  The  professors  are  commonly  graduates  of 
the  institution,  and  many  of  them  have  studied  in  Europe.  Some 
of  the  specialists  on  the  teaching  staff  are  Germans,  Frenchmen,  or 
Italians,  whose  services  are  contracted  for  a  given  period  of  time, 
or  until  the  native  instructors  are  capable  of  performing  the  work. 
A  considerable  number  of  the  university  professors,  however,  do 
not  regard  their  educational  duties  as  constituting  their  real  voca- 
tion. Primarily  they  are  scientists,  physicians,  lawyers,  men  of 
letters,  politicians,  or  merchants.  Their  participation  in  university 
exercises,  therefore,  is  usually  a  means  to  an  end.  They  desire  the 
addition  to  their  incomes,  the  diversion  from  their  customary  occu- 
pations, the  larger  acquaintance,  or  the  social  or  political  prefer- 
ment that  may  wait  upon  their  connection  with  the  university. 

One  of  the  curious  uses,  indeed,  to  which  those  who  direct  the 
course  of  higher  education  in  South  America  are  put,  is  the  em- 
ployment of  university  professors  in  high  offices  of  state  from  the 
presidency  of  a  republic  downward;  and  the  acceptance  of  such 
positions  does  not  necessarily  oblige  the  professors  to  abandon  their 
chairs.  From  the  relation  thus  engendered  of  politics  to  higher 
education,  no  particular  harm  seems  to  befall  the  latter.  So  much 
cannot  be  said  of  another  sort  of  contact  between  the  two  elements. 
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In  their  capacity  of  government  institutions  the  universities  have  to 
submit  their  policy  and  administration,  their  teaching  staff  and  their 
curriculum  to  the  uncertainties  of  political  manipulation  that  may 
not  always  have  a  politico-professorial  hand  to  pull  the  wires. 
Freedom  in  the  expression  of  opinion,  in  the  application  of  method, 
or  in  the  choice  of  subject  on  the  part  of  the  professor  is  apt  to 
be  regulated  more  or  less  by  a  politician's  estimate  of  his  personal 
needs  and  of  his  educational  services. 

Comprehensive  though  the  scheme  of  instruction  in  the  leading 
institutions  of  higher  education  in  South  America  is,  it  does  not 
approximate  them  to  the  great  universities,  properly  so-called,  of 
the  United  States.  Rather  do  they  resemble  our  better  sort  of  col- 
lege with  the  superaddition  of  a  number  of  professional  schools. 
The  work  done  under  the  university  faculty  of  philosophy  and  let- 
ters, and  under  that  of  natural  science,  corresponds  to  the  instruc- 
tion given  in  the  colleges  and  in  the  undergraduate  departments  of 
our  universities.  Stress  indeed  is  laid,  not  so  much  on  the  studies 
that  make  for  general  culture,  as  on  law,  medicine,  and  engineering. 
The  number  of  years  of  attendance  required  of  students  in  the 
professional  schools,  furthermore,  is  often  greater  than  the  number 
demanded  in  our  own  institutions.  The  men  are  admitted  from  the 
secondary  schools,  which  are  commonly  called  colleges  (colegios) 
or  institutes  (institutes)  directly  into  the  courses  offered  by  all  the 
faculties,  professional  as  well  as  non-professional.  Women  students 
are  rare,  and  coeducation,  beyond  the  kindergarten  age,  has  little 
foothold,  as  yet,  in  South  America. 

So  far  as  concerns  the  five  universities  previously  mentioned, 
whatever  may  be  surmised  of  the  institutions  of  lower  rank,  their 
methods  of  teaching  are,  on  the  whole,  sound,  and  the  results  they 
attain  satisfactory.  Nevertheless,  certain  educational  defects  which 
impede  the  efficient  operation  of  these  centers  of  higher  learning 
are  visible.  In  the  first  place,  the  curriculum  at  times  is  over- 
crowded. This  circumstance  may  be  ascribed  chiefly  to  an  ambitious 
desire  to  insert  novelties  from  the  courses  given  in  foreign  univer- 
sities, without  due  regard  to  their  fitness  to  the  needs  of  the  student 
community.  Insufficient  attention,  moreover,  is  paid  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  labor  among  the  corps  of  instructors.    A  professor  may  have 
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in  charge  so  many  subjects  (c&tedras),  often  distinct  in  their  na- 
ture, that  he  is  unable  to  teach  them  properly,  while  a  colleague  may 
have  so  few  as  to  make  it  hardly  worth  his  while  to  spend  his  time 
in  university  work.  The  fact  that  a  goodly  number  of  those  who 
lecture  and  conduct  recitations  are  not  educators  by  profession  has 
already  been  observed.  To  it  should  be  added  the  circumstance  that 
the  salaries  paid  by  the  government  to  the  professors,  when  not  in 
arrears,  are  too  small  to  afford  them  a  suitable  maintenance.  Also, 
outside  of  the  purely  professional  schools,  no  slight  obstacle  to 
effective  work  on  the  part  of  the  students  is  offered  by  the  frequent 
absence  of  note-taking  at  lectures.  Neither  the  furniture  of  the 
class-rooms  nor  the  university  regulations  seem  to  provide  for  the 
performance  of  this  needful  duty.  Minute  records  may  be  kept  of 
what  the  professor  has  done  from  day  to  day,  but  except  for  the 
stated  examinations,  the  students  do  not  appear  to  be  held  very 
strictly  to  account.  A  languid  interest  in  the  topic  of  study  and  a 
disposition  to  shuffle  along  the  path  of  routine,  therefore,  are  oc- 
casionally to  be  noticed  in  both  teachers  and  taught.  That  in 
such  cases  superficiality  may  be  the  intellectual  outcome  is  not 
astonishing. 

The  official  maintenance  of  scholarships  in  foreign  universities, 
moreover,  both  European  and  American,  as  practiced  by  several  of 
the  republics  in  the  southern  continent,  has  not  been  altogether 
successful.  Since  the  choice  of  incumbents  is  made  by  the  govern- 
ments themselves  with  reference  to  favoritism  rather  than  to  per- 
sonal fitness  as  determined  by  competitive  examination,  the  scholas- 
tic achievements  of  the  political  proteges  are  not  extraordinary. 
Even  in  cases  where  the  students  have  fulfilled  expectations,  their 
native  country  does  not  always  reap  the  profit,  for  some  of  them  are 
inclined  to  remain  in  the  land  of  their  educational  adoption.  On 
the  other  hand,  young  South  Americans  sent  abroad  under  private 
auspices  show  much  better  results  from  their  foreign  training.  Be- 
cause of  the  natural  affinities  existing  between  Europe  and  the 
countries  of  southern  Latin-America,  most  of  the  student  travelers 
gravitate  toward  France,  Italy,  and  Germany.  Of  those  who  come 
to  the  United  States,  the  majority  are  sent  to  institutions  in  the 
smaller  towns,  and  the  practice  seems  likely  to  continue  until  the 
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parents  and  guardians  of  the  young  men  can  be  assured  of  adequate 
protection  for  their  charges  against  the  evils  that  haunt  the  great 
cities. 

The  number  of  students  in  actual  attendance  upon  any  South 
American  university  varies  considerably  from  year  to  year  and  even 
in  the  same  year.  Attendance  indeed  does  not  seem  to  be  very 
strictly  enforced.  Strikes  occasionally  happen.  If  dissatisfied  with 
some  university  regulation,  or  with  the  conduct  of  some  professor, 
both  dictated  more  or  less  by  governmental  interference,  the  stu- 
dent body  simply  absents  itself  until  a  settlement  of  the  grievance 
can  be  obtained.  As  a  rule,  furthermore,  not  much  solidarity  or  col- 
lege spirit  of  the  American  type  prevails  among  the  men.  Fraterni- 
ties, athletic  and  scholastic  associations,  and  intercollegiate  contests 
of  any  sort  are  almost  unknown.  The  feebleness  or  lack  of  these 
qualities  and  forces  is  responsible  in  great  measure  for  a  tendency 
sometimes  visible  on  the  part  of  the  students  to  indulge  in  diversions 
of  no  benefit  to  them  morally  or  otherwise.  So  far  as  the  energy  of 
university  men  takes  on  a  corporate  form,  it  is  apt  to  reveal  itself 
more  especially  in  political  demonstrations. 

To  these  characteristics  of  student  life  in  the  southern  continent, 
however,  a  significant  and  hopeful  exception  should  be  noted  that 
might  prove  suggestive,  in  the  intercollegiate  sense  at  least,  to  the 
men  and  women  of  our  own  universities.  Under  the  auspices  of  the 
Student  Association  of  the  University  of  Montevideo,  an  inter- 
national congress  of  students  will  be  held  at  the  Uruguayan  capital 
in  January,  1908.  Representatives  of  many  of  the  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning  in  South  America  will  meet  to  discuss  topics  of 
particular  interest  to  university  men,  such  as  the  relation  of  the 
secondary  school  to  the  university;  the  courses  and  methods  of 
instruction  in  the  university ;  the  choice  of  careers ;  the  relations  of 
professors  and  students ;  and  the  merits  of  universities  managed  as 
private  corporations  compared  with  those  of  institutions  subject  to 
the  control  of  the  state  or  placed  under  ecclesiastical  supervision. 

The  great  disability  from  which  the  universities  in  South  Amer- 
ica suffer  while  striving  to  perform  their  duties  to  the  community 
is  the  feebleness  of  public  interest,  notably  in  matters  pertaining  to 
higher  education.     Efforts  at  university  extension  usually  receive 
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small  encouragement,  nor  are  the  various  university  publications 
read  with  any  great  degree  of  attention.  Rarely,  if  ever,  does  a 
person  of  wealth  endow  a  professorship,  contribute  to  the  foundation 
of  a  university,  or  give  to  it  any  financial  support,  unless  the  church 
has  something  to  do  with  its  management.  In  localities  where  this 
spirit  of  indifference,  so  disheartening  to  educational  and  literary  en- 
terprise, does  not  prevail,  a  sort  of  intellectual  cult  takes  its  place. 
This  consists  in  the  overweening  respect  accorded  to  the  spoken  and 
to  the  written  words  of  some  authority,  to  question  whose  ipse  dixit 
would  be  as  heretical  as  the  discussion  of  any  topic  not  mentioned 
in  his  works  would  be  fatuous.  Out  of  the  opinion  still  current,  also, 
that  the  educated  alone  should  rule  while  the  unschooled  are  only 
to  obey,  rises  the  idea  that  education,  and  in  particular  university 
education,  is  the  privilege  of  a  few  and  not  the  right  of  all. 

That  these  phenomena,  fostered  as  they  have  been  by  centuries 
of  historical  tradition,  are  passing  phases  of  a  growth  in  culture 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe.  The  nations  of  the  southern  continent 
are  acquiring  a  confidence  in  themselves,  a  stability  of  institutions,  a 
power  to  develop  their  resources,  and  an  ability  to  draw  what  is  useful 
from  Europe  and  the  United  States.  Of  these  reassuring  tendencies 
a  conspicuous  example  is  afforded  by  the  invitation  which  the 
leading  universities  of  the  United  States  have  received  for  the 
first  time  to  participate  in  the  proceedings  of  the  fourth  Latin- 
American  Scientific  Congress  that  will  be  held  at  Santiago,  Chile, 
in  December,  1908.  To  signalize  this  entrance  of  the  United  States 
into  scientific  fellowship  with  Latin-America,  the  title  of  the  Con- 
gress is  to  be  changed  to  Pan-American.  Such  an  appreciation  of 
the  value  of  an  intellectual  rapprochement  among  all  the  sister  re- 
publics of  the  New  World,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  may  stimulate  public  in- 
terest in  higher  education  to  such  a  degree  that  henceforth  the 
universities  of  South  America  will  be  enabled  more  properly  to 
fulfil  their  function  in  the  state  and  in  society. 

William  R.  Shepherd 
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LUCIEN  MARCUS  UNDERWOOD 

PROFESSOR  UNDERWOOD  died  suddenly  at  his  home  in 
Redding,  Connecticut,  on  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  Novem- 
ber 16.  He  had  complained  of  insomnia  and  headache  at  intervals 
for  several  weeks,  but  none  of  his  associates  had  regarded  his  con- 
dition at  all  serious,  so  that  the  news  of  his  death  came  as  a  great 
shock  to  all. 

He  was  born  at  New  Woodstock,  New  York,  on  October  26, 
l%$3>  graduated  from  the  Syracuse  University  with  the  degree  of 
Ph.B.  in  1877,  and  received  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  from  the  same 
institution  in  1879,  and  that  of  LL.D.  in  1906.  He  was  early 
attracted  to  the  study  of  natural  objects  and  formed  considerable 
collections  of  plants,  animals,  and  geologic  specimens  while  a  stu- 
dent, at  which  time  my  correspondence  with  him  began.  He  very 
early  took  a  special  interest  in  ferns,  and  perhaps  the  first  scientific 
communication  of  his  that  was  printed  was  a  note  on  the  evergreen 
wood  fern,  published  in  TUe  Bulletin  of  the  Torrey  Botanical  Club 
for  October,  1878.  His  interest  in  these  plants  was  never  broken, 
and  his  book  entitled  "  Our  native  ferns,"  published  at  Bloomington, 
Illinois,  in  1881,  has  passed  through  six  editions.  He  also  became 
interested  in  the  Hepaticae,  a  little-known  group  of  plants  related  to 
the  mosses,  and  his  "  Descriptive  catalogue  of  the  North  American 
Hepaticae  north  of  Mexico  "  was  published  in  the  second  volume  of 
the  Bulletin  of  the  Illinois  State  Laboratory  of  Natural  History  in 
1883.  In  subsequent  years  he  gave  much  attention  to  this  group, 
and  published  a  number  of  scientific  contributions  on  the  Hepaticae, 
but  afterwards  he  centered  his  attention  on  his  first  choice,  the 
ferns.  His  published  papers  on  plants  of  the  latter  group  have 
been  numerous,  while  the  collections  of  both  ferns  and  hepatics 
accumulated  by  him  in  the  course  of  his  studies  and  travels  are  very 
large  and  invaluable,  being  preserved  with  the  rest  of  his  herbarium 
at  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden. 

Dr.  Underwood  was  appointed  instructor  in  biology  and  geology 
in  Syracuse  University  in  1883,  and  was  promoted  to  a  professor- 
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ship  in  1886,  a  position  which  he  held  until  1891,  when  he  accepted 
the  chair  of  botany  at  De  Pauw  University.  This  he  occupied 
until  1895,  at  which  time  he  was  elected  professor  of  biology  in  the 
Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute.  During  these  years  he  gave  much 
critical  study  to  various  groups  of  fungi,  accumulated  extensive  col- 
lections of  these  plants,  and  published  a  number  of  original  papers 
concerning  them;  his  book  "Moulds,  mildews  and  mushrooms " 
was  published  in  1899.  He  came  to  Columbia  as  professor  of 
botany  in  1896 — at  the  time  the  writer  accepted  the  directorship 
of  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden — and  served  the  University  in 
that  capacity  until  his  death,  during  which  time  he  had  charge  of  a 
considerable  number  of  advanced  students  in  cryptogamic  botany 
and  especially  in  ferns.  His  work  with  these  students  was  done 
chiefly  at  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden,  where  the  botanical 
library  and  herbarium  of  the  University  are  kept.  By  virtue  of  his 
professorship  in  botany  in  Columbia  University,  Dr.  Underwood 
was  a  member  of  the  board  of  scientific  directors  of  the  New  York 
Botanical  Garden  and  served  as  chairman  of  the  board  since  1901. 
All  of  the  collections  of  the  Botanical  Garden  being  available  to  the 
advanced  students  of  the  University  for  use  in  their  investigations, 
he  was  indefatigable  in  building  them  up,  especially  those  in  crypto- 
gamic botany,  and  their  present  efficient  condition  is  largely  due  to 
his  interest  and  activity. 

In  order  to  become  more  familiar  with  his  chosen  group  of  the 
ferns,  Professor  Underwood  traveled  widely  in  the  United  States 
and  in  the  West  Indies,  visiting  Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and  Jamaica,  and 
making  extensive  and  valuable  collections.  His  last  collecting  trip 
was  one  to  the  island  of  Jamaica  made  in  company  with  the  writer 
in  the  autumn  of  1906.  In  order  to  make  the  identification  of  his 
collections  the  more  certain,  he  repeatedly  visited  Europe  and 
studied  in  the  museums  and  gardens  at  Kew,  Paris,  Berlin,  Prague, 
and  elsewhere.  Practically  all  of  his  vacations  were  devoted  either 
to  field  work  or  herbarium  study,  although  he  spent  the  last  summer 
at  his  home  in  Connecticut,  feeling  the  necessity  of  taking  a 
complete  rest.  His  repeated  trips  to  Europe  and  his  important  and 
voluminous  contributions  to  the  literature  of  botany  made  him 
widely  known  in  the  Old  World,  and  his  knowledge  of  American 
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ferns  has  doubtless  never  been  equaled  by  that  of  any  other  student. 

Professor  Underwood  was  a  member  of  many  learned  societies; 
he  was  vice-president,  section  of  botany,  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science  in  1894,  editor  of  the 
publications  of  the  Torrey  Botanical  Club  from  1898  to  1902,  presi- 
dent of  the  Botanical  Society  of  America  in  1899-1900.  He  was 
most  active  at  meetings  of  societies,  participating  in  their  discus- 
sions and  serving  continuously  on  committees.  He  was  associated 
with  the  writer  and  other  botanists  from  1896  on,  in  the  preparation 
of  "  North  American  flora,"  a  work  designed  to  give  descriptions 
of  all  plants  of  North  America,  including  the  West  Indies  and 
Central  America.  Professor  Underwood  was  really  the  first  to 
suggest  this  work,  the  publication  of  which  was  rendered  possible 
by  the  employment  of  a  fund  in  charge  of  the  Botanical  Garden. 
At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  bending  all  his  energies  toward  the 
completion,  for  this  work,  of  the  manuscript  relating  to  the  ferns. 

Professor  Underwood  was  married  at  Goshen,  Connecticut,  in 
1881  to  Miss  Marie  Annette  Spurr,  and  is  survived  by  his  wife  and 
one  daughter,  Helen  Willoughby. 

N.  L.  Britton 
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EDITORIAL   COMMENT 

The  enrolment  of  the  University  has  for  the  first  time  in  its  history 
passed  the  five  thousand  mark,  and  a  word  or  two  in  explanation  of 
the  large  increase  of  this  year  seems  appropriate.  Owing  to  the  in- 
_  ._.  ..  «^  creased  requirements  for  admission  to  and  advance- 
ment  in  the  professional  schools,  a  decline  in  the 
total  number  of  students  in  attendance  began  in  the  fall  of  1905.  This 
gradual  decrease  of  the  past  two  years  has  now  been  more  than  over- 
come, and  there  are  at  present  enrolled  for  the  first  half-year  4,041 
students,  as  against  3,886  a  year  ago;  including  the  summer  session, 
the  total  is  almost  5,200,  showing  the  unusual  increase  of  550  over  the 
attendance  during  the  first  half-year  in  1906.  Perhaps  the  most  grati- 
fying feature  of  this  growth  is  found  in  the  enrolment  of  the  College, 
where,  in  spite  of  increased  tuition  fees,  of  higher  standards  for  ad- 
vancement, and  of  losses  in  the  senior  class  due  to  the  increasing  num- 
ber of  students  graduating  in  three  years,  there  has  been  a  slight  gain 
even  this  year,  the  attendance  having  reached  the  high-water  mark  of 
609.  A  word  should  also  be  said  about  the  entering  class  in  the  schools 
of  mines,  engineering  and  chemistry,  which,  for  reasons  given  below, 
is  the  largest  class  that  has  been  admitted  in  their  history.  The 
school  of  architecture,  the  three  non-professional  graduate  faculties,  and 
Teachers  College,  also  exhibit  marked  gains.  The  increased  enrol- 
ment is  reflected  in  the  greater  number  of  residents  in  Hartley  and 
Livingston,  and  at  the  present  rate  of  increase,  the  two  residence  halls 
should  be  entirely  filled  in  another  year. 


The  large  increase  this  year  in  the  number  of  students  admitted  with 

advanced  standing  to  the  second  and  third  classes  of  the  schools  of. 

mines,  engineering  and  chemistry  is  the  visible  sign  of  the  painstaking 

The  Schools  of  Mines,  and  organ*zed  work,  on  the  part  of  the  dean  and 

Engineering  and  the  committees  on  admissions  and  program  of 
Chemistry  studies,  in  the  rearrangement  of  courses,  and  espe- 

cially of  the  personal  attention  and  aid  given  to  each  individual  student 
in  the  proper  selection  of  his  courses  and  the  judicious  arrangement 
of  his  time. 

The  old  arrangement  of  courses  made  it  practically  impossible  for 
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the  graduate  of  another  college,  unless  he  had  had  considerable  labora- 
tory experience,  to  obtain  a  degree  at  Columbia  without  devoting  at 
least  three  full  years  to  the  professional  work,  a  fact  which  undoubt- 
edly discouraged  a  number  of  desirable  men.  This  was  due  primarily 
to  the  fact  that  the  laboratory  courses,  especially  those  of  the  first  two 
classes,  which  form  so  important  a  part  of  our  course  of  study,  were 
given  but  once  a  year.  Now,  with  the  uniform  first-year  curriculum, 
when  both  the  important  laboratory  courses  are  repeated  in  the  second 
half-year,  and  are  given  again,  together  with  some  of  those  of  the 
second  class,  in  the  summer  session  and  by  the  extension  department, 
it  is  possible  for  a  student  to  complete  in  one  calendar  year  of  residence 
the  portions  he  may  lack  of  the  principal  laboratory  courses  of  the  first 
two  years,  as  well  as  some  of  the  third-year  laboratory  work.  In  other 
words,  it  is  now  possible  for  the  graduate  of  another  college  to  com- 
plete the  requirements  for  any  one  of  our  degrees  in  the  schools  of 
mines,  engineering  and  chemistry  in  two  and  a  half  calendar  years  or 
less,  depending  upon  his  preparation,  where  in  the  past  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  accomplish  this  in  three  years.  The  possibility  of  pass- 
ing off  entrance  conditions  by  good  work  in  the  subject  when  taken  in 
course  will  also  be  of  service,  not  only  in  the  direction  just  mentioned, 
but  also  as  a  stimulus  to  the  student  in  beginning  his  work.  The  re- 
sults of  these  innovations  and  of  the  personal  efforts  of  the  new  admin- 
istration are  visible  even  at  this  early  date  and  augur  well  for  the  future 
of  the  engineering  schools. 


It  became  evident  after  the  June  examinations  that  the  freshman 
class  in  the  College  would  be  smaller  than  its  immediate  predecessor, 
since  the  number  of  candidates  reported  from  the  College  Entrance 
Can»m  Admit*!  Board  was  only  132,  as  compared  with  160  last 
year.  The  proportion  of  these  obtaining  sufficient 
points  for  admission  was,  however,  a  little  larger  than  in  1906,  the 
number  being  57  (of  132)  as  against  66  (of  160).  After  the  Sep- 
tember examinations  69  additional  candidates  were  admitted,  as  against 
67  in  1906,  so  that  the  total  admitted  by  examination  this  year  is  126, 
that  for  1906  having  been  133.  The  number  admitted  on  Regents' 
academic  diplomas  is  21 ;  in  1906  it  was  22.  There  is  a  decrease  of 
nearly  fifty  per  cent,  in  the  number  admitted  to  the  freshman  class  on 
certificate  from  other  colleges, — 12  and  22,  respectively.  This  is 
mainly  due  to  a  smaller  number  of  applications  from  students  of  the 
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City  College,  to  be  accounted  for,  perhaps,  by  the  removal  of  that 
institution  to  its  new  site.  It  may  be  inferred  that  the  decrease 
of  applications  in  June  was  partly  due  to  the  same  cause.  The  total 
number  of  freshmen  admitted  is  accordingly  159,  that  for  1906  having 
been  177.  Approximately  three  fifths  are  candidates  for  the  A.B., 
two  fifths  for  the  B.S. 

Of  the  126  admitted  by  examination  84  are  conditioned,  35  in 
more  than  three  points.  The  average  number  of  conditions  (count- 
ing by  divisions  of  the  several  subjects)  is  3.42.  The  fact  that  only 
one  third  of  those  admitted — not  an  unusual  proportion — were  able 
to  satisfy  all  requirements,  seems  to  indicate  disparity  in  the  prepara- 
tion given  by  the  schools  and  the  demands  made  by  the  College.  Of 
the  84  conditioned,  however,  20  offered  less  than  15  points,  while  35 
offered  from  one  to  five  points  in  excess  of  the  required  number. 
The  former  could  not  escape  being  conditioned;  the  latter  owe  their 
conditions,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  attempt  to  obtain  credit  beyond 
the  entrance  requirement,  as  fifteen  of  those  admitted  without  con- 
ditions succeeded  in  doing. 

These  entrance  conditions  are  not  as  serious  as  might  appear,  since 
practically  all — except  those  incurred  by  failure  to  offer  the  subject, 
one  sixth  of  the  total — may  be  removed  by  the  attainment  of  grade 
C  in  related  courses  pursued  in  the  freshman  year.  With  proper  ar- 
rangement of  programs  in  the  case  of  such  students,  four  fifths  of 
the  conditions  imposed  may  be  removed  at  the  end  of  the  first  half- 
year.  As  it  takes  only  the  minimum  of  satisfactory  performance  to 
accomplish  this,  the  condition  may  oftepi  serve  as  a  salutary  stimulus. 
If  investigation  shows  that  an  undue  proportion  fail  to  meet  this 
moderate  requirement,  it  would  seem  that  the  courses,  as  well  as 
the  examinations,  are  disparate  to  the  average  student's  preparation. 

The  number  admitted  to  advanced  standing  is  37,  as  against  32 
in  1906  and  24  in  1905.  Of  these,  25  were  admitted  to  the  sophomore 
class,  12  to  the  upper  classes.  Twenty-six  are  candidates  for  the 
A.B.,  11  for  the  B.S.  Three  transferred  from  the  schools  of 
engineering;  twelve  were  admitted  from  five  other  colleges  in  New 
York  City,  four  from  colleges  elsewhere  in  New  York  state.  The 
remainder  came  from  institutions  in  fourteen  states  and  two  foreign 
countries.  Including  those  admitted  to  the  freshman  class,  forty-nine 
men  entered  on  credentials  from  thirty-one  colleges.  The  number  ad- 
mitted as  non-matriculated  students  is  46,  as  against  33  last  year.  The 
grand  total  of  new  students  admitted  is  the  same  as  last  year,  242. 
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The  fact,  noted  above,  that  two  thirds  of  the  number  admitted 

to  advanced  standing  entered  the  sophomore  class  is  explained  by  the 

intention,  frequently  expressed,  to  take  advantage  of  the  options  in 

Advanced  standing  and  the  professional  schools.     Except  in  the  case  of 

Option*  in  the  Prof e»-    men  intending  to  enter  the  law  school,  such  stu- 

atonai  Schools  dents  must  spend  one  year  more  in  collegiate  work 
than  is  required  of  those  who  begin  their  course  in  Columbia  College. 
Some  had  not  understood  that  72  points  must  be  made  in  Columbia 
College,  but  only  two  or  three  withdrew  their  applications  on  learning 
of  this  requirement.  Not  more  than  one  fifth  of  the  total  number  ap- 
plying for  admission  to  advanced  standing  failed  ultimately  to  qualify. 
It  is  evident  that  the  peculiar  advantages  offered  by  Columbia  for 
combining  collegiate  and  professional  study  meet  an  important  de- 
mand,— a  demand  more  widespread  than  the  knowledge  of  the  oppor- 
tunity, as  the  inquiries  of  applicants  show. 

By  the  end  of  this  year  it  will  be  possible  to  make  some  estimate 
of  the  effect  upon  the  College  of  the  72-point  option  in  the  medical 
school  and  the  schools  of  mines,  engineering  and  chemistry.  Ob- 
jection is  sometimes  heard  that  the  College  is  assuming  the  func- 
tion of  trainer  for  the  professional  courses;  that  a  constantly  de- 
creasing number  of  men  are  getting  a  four-year,  or  even  a  three- 
year,  course;  that  while  the  discipline  of  prescribed  college  courses, 
with  a  few  elementary  electives,  is  better  than  nothing  for  the  man 
who  might  otherwise  enter  directly  upon  his  professional  course,  some 
are  tempted  to  shorten  their  college  course  unnecessarily,  never  reach- 
ing, so  to  speak,  the  larger,  riper  fruit  at  the  top  of  the  tree. 

Only  an  investigation  of  typical  classes  in  College  and  the  pro- 
fessional schools  can  determine  the  aggregate  of  loss  and  gain,  re- 
spectively. The  former  cannot  be  assumed ;  the  latter  is  self-evident. 
Meanwhile  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  recommend  three  years  in  the 
College  to  the  student  who  can  postpone  the  beginning  of  his  pro- 
fessional course.  It  should  not  be  understood,  moreover,  that  the 
student  must  discontinue  college  courses  beyond  the  72  points,  in 
order  to  take  advantage  of  the  option.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  may 
(unless  he  has  entered  the  medical  school),  and  usually  does,  take 
college  work  in  his  third  year,  having  anticipated,  as  college  electives, 
certain  first-year  professional  courses.  With  a  satisfactory  system 
of  advisers  in  operation,  much  can  be  done  to  aid  the  student  in  this 
respect. 
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The  stout  volume  containing  the  reports,  for  1906-07,  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  other  chief  administrative  officers  is,  as  usual,  a  docu- 
ment which  deserves,  and  will  surely  receive,  the  most  careful  scrutiny 

Annual  Report*  irom  all  officers  and  friends  of  the  University.  It 
1906-1907  contains  not  only  statistics  which  we  must  all  ex- 

amine if  we  would  gain  at  first  hand  a  correct  idea  of  the  exact 
status  of  affairs  in  our  little  world,  not  only  summaries  antf  correla- 
tions of  facts  on  all  important  lines  of  university  activity  during  the 
past  year,  not  only  the  diagnosis  of  our  chronic  and  acute  ailments 
(financial  and  other),  but  much  wise  prognosis  of  the  changes  that 
may  be  expected  in  the  immediate  future.  The  prevailing  tone  of 
the  reports  is  of  open-mindedness  and  intelligent  activity:  our  ad- 
ministrative officers  are,  to  a  marked  and  increasing  degree,  freeing 
themselves  from  the  tyranny  of  routine  and  convention,  and  setting 
themselves  to  the  difficult  task  of  looking  educational  facts  squarely 
in  the  face,  and  determining  what  they  are,  and  on  what  basis  they 
can  best  be  treated.  The  dean  of  the  school  of  law,  for  example, 
states  that  his  faculty  is  considering  with  care  figures  that  "show 
the  continued  presence  in  the  school  of  a  considerable  body  of  men 
who  are  wholly  unfitted  for  its  work,  and  who,  by  their  very  presence, 
lower  the  tone  of  the  entire  student  body,"  and  the  dean  of  the 
faculty  of  applied  science  analyzes  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the 
presence  of  weak  students  in  the  schools  that  come  under  his  charge, 
and  describes  the  wise  measures  which  have  been  adopted  "  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  the  same  situation  among  the  members  of  the 
entering  classes."  The  old  laissez-faire  systems  of  instruction  and 
administration  throughout  the  country  are  indeed  breaking  up  rapidly, 
and  nowhere  is  this  more  evident  than  at  Columbia.  The  president's 
own  report  explains  with  much  clearness  and  force  the  present  finan- 
cial status  of  the  University,  and  comments  briefly,  but  incisively, 
on  the  new  arrangements  for  Commencement,  on  the  success  of  the 
University's  policy  in  regard  to  the  summer  session,  on  the  recent  re- 
organization of  the  College  faculty,  on  the  need  of  change  in  con- 
ventional methods  of  instruction,  on  the  increasing  specialization  of 
administrative  work  and  its  beneficial  results  to  the  teaching  body, 
and  on  the  effect  of  modern  methods  of  university  administration  in 
the  United  States  on  the  career  of  the  scholar  and  the  teacher.  His 
words  on  this  last  topic  we  quote  in  full  in  order  to  give  them  a  wider 
currency : 
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During  the  past  year  or  two  a  number  of  writers  in  the  public 
press  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  in  some  way  or  other  the  univer- 
sity career  is  unfavorably  affected  by  the  methods  of  university  ad- 
ministration that  have  been  developed  in  the  United  States.  The  con- 
trary is  the  case,  at  least  so  far  as  those  institutions  are  concerned 
which  may  properly  be  taken  as  representative  of  the  best  that  Amer- 
ican development  has  yet  reached.  In  those  institutions  the  scholar 
of  capacity  has  nothing  to  fear  save  the  burden  of  the  new  obliga- 
tions which  increasing  usefulness  and  expanding  reputation  bring 
to  him.  He  is  unrestricted  in  his  liberty  to  teach  what  he  likes  and 
as  he  likes.  He  chooses,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  his  own  subordi- 
nates and  his  own  associates.  He  formulates,  so  far  as  he  can  impress 
his  views  and  convictions  upon  his  colleagues,  the  educational  policies 
of  the  institution  that  he  serves.  As  our  civilization  grows  older 
and  more  regard  is  paid  to  those  who  know,  he  finds  himself  in 
an  increasingly  important  and  responsible  position  toward  the  public. 
Such  books  and  apparatus  as  he  requires  for  his  personal  studies 
and  researches  are  provided  not  only  liberally,  but  lavishly,  to  the 
limit  of  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  university  corporation,  and 
sometimes  even  beyond  that  limit.  There  never  has  been  a  time 
when  the  academic  career  was  so  attractive  as  it  is  today,  and  that 
hundreds  of  the  best  and  most  ambitious  young  men  in  America  have 
chosen  it  and  are  choosing  it,  the  rolls  of  the  universities  of  the  land 
clearly  prove. 


The  new  grade  of  "  associate,"  standing  in  the  hierarchic  order  of 

university  titles  between  "  adjunct  professor  "  and  "  instructor,"  seems 

to  meet  a  want  which,  if  not  yet  very  extensive,  is  still  very  real.    The 

professional    faculties,    at    Columbia    as   at    other 
Attoflatfti 

American  universities,  have  always  depended  for  a 

part  at  least  of  their  regular  instruction  upon  persons  who  are  more  or 
less  actively  engaged  in  the  practice  of  their  several  professions.  If 
these  persons  are  able  and  willing  to  give  to  the  University  the  mini- 
mum amount  of  teaching  which  is  commonly  given  by  professors,  and 
to  take  their  share  of  the  committee  work  and  administrative  work 
which  professors  are  expected  to  do,  they  may  not  inappropriately  re- 
ceive the  professorial  title.  If,  however,  they  are  able  or  willing  to 
give  only  a  more  limited  amount  of  instruction  and  can  or  will  under- 
take no  deliberative  or  administrative  service,  the  professorial  title 
seems  inappropriate.  It  may,  nevertheless,  be  highly  desirable  that 
such  persons,  if  possessed  of  expert  knowledge  in  a  special  field  and 
endowed  with  the  ability  to  communicate  knowledge  to  others,  should 
give  to  the  University  such  service  as  they  are  able  to  give  for  so  long 
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a  time  as  they  are  able  to  give  it.  Analogous  cases  have  arisen  in  the 
non-professional  graduate  schools— cases  in  which  a  limited  amount  of 
instruction  in  a  special  field  is  given  year  after  year  by  a  competent 
person  whose  interests  lie  primarily  and  chiefly  outside  of  the  Univer- 
sity. It  is  not  unlikely  that  in  the  future  the  University  may  find  it 
expedient  to  make  increasing  use  of  the  expert  knowledge  and  scholar- 
ship of  the  great  community  in  which  it  is  situated.  To  find  a  proper 
title  for  such  "  part-time  "  officers  of  instruction  is  not  a  question  of 
formal  accuracy  only :  men  of  mature  age  and  of  established  reputation 
in  their  special  fields  may  be  deterred  from  giving  instruction  by  the 
lack  of  an  appropriate  designation  or  may  be  attracted  by  a  title  that 
has  a  certain  dignity.  The  title  of  "  lecturer/'  which  from  this  point 
of  view  is  not  unavailable,  is  limited  by  statutory  definition  to  cases  in 
which  the  connection  with  the  University  is  temporary  or  the  service 
discontinuous.  It  may  answer  for  a  first  appointment,  but  is  unsuit- 
able for  the  case  of  reappointment  The  titles  "  assistant,"  "  instruc- 
tor "  and  "  tutor  "  are  not  appropriate  in  the  case  of  mature  persons 
who  are  masters  of  their  special  fields.  Moreover  the  two  latter  titles 
are  traditionally  associated  with  work  of  collegiate  rather  than  of  uni- 
versity grade.  The  title  of  associate  seems  to  be  free  from  all  these 
objections,  and  to  be  fairly  descriptive  of  the  non-academic  person 
who  is  giving  a  part  of  his  time  and  energy  to  academic  work. 


The  education  of  men  for  the  conduct  of  commercial  affairs  on 
a  large  scale  in  those  complicated  forms  properly  called  "the  in- 
dustries," and  more  especially  the  manufacturing  industries,  is  a 
The  Relation*  of  Tech-  university  problem  of  great  magnitude  and  a  ques- 
nicii  Education  to  tion  of  national  importance.  Because  of  the  di- 
s*^  versity  of  the  industries  themselves  and  the  still 

greater  diversity  of  occupations  open  to  men  in  accordance  with 
the  modern  division  of  labor,  it  is  not  at  all  astonishing  that  the 
courses  in  engineering  now  offered  as  a  technical  preparation  for 
this  particular  sort  of  life  work  should  frequently  be  criticized.  In 
his  article  on  "The  relations  of  technical  education  to  industry," 
Mr.  C.  B.  Going,  editor  of  the  Engineering  Magazine,  presents  an  in- 
teresting discussion  of  the  educational  situation  in  this  regard. 

Any  scheme  for  technical  education  must  follow  more  or  less 
closely  the  lines  along  which  the  profession  or  industry  itself  de- 
veloped and  just  as  experience  in  the  designing  and  manufacturing 
of  machinery  has  proved  to  be  the  best  preparation  for  the  manage- 
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ment  of  the  industries  dependent  upon  the  operation  of  machinery, 
so  the  course  of  instruction  in  mechanical  engineering  seems  to  be  the 
best  preparation  for  the  general  manufacturing  industries.  The  pro- 
fession of  mechanical  engineering,  to  which  the  paper  most  directly 
applies,  lies  between  the  trades  on  one  hand  and  the  exact  sciences  on 
the  other,  but  it  is  most  emphatically  not  a  mixture  of  the  two  extremes, 
but  a  new  compound.  Any  course  of  study  consisting  merely  of  a  mix- 
ture of  a  certain  number  of  subjects  of  both  kinds  fails  to  recognize  this 
fact  and  must  inevitably  fail  in  its  purpose.  Courses  on  these  various 
subjects  are  essential,  but  each  must  be  treated  not  from  the  view- 
point of  the  specialist,  but  rather  with  due  consideration  of  the  part 
that  the  particular  subject  plays  in  the  larger  scheme  of  professional 
practice.  Each  subject  should  be  taught  in  the  light  of  the  under- 
standing that  it  can  play  only  a  small  part  in  the  training  of  the 
engineer  for  the  economic  production  of  any  mineral,  metal,  manu- 
factured article,  structure,  machine,  power-plant  or  factory.  The 
maintenance  of  a  careful  balance  of  subjects  entering  into  the  com- 
plete course  of  instruction  requires  constant  watchfulness  of  condi- 
tions entirely  outside  of  the  university,  together  with  a  curbing  or 
rather  guiding  of  that  "  passion  for  thoroughness  "  which  places  every 
instructor  in  the  position  of  a  destroyer  of  the  desired  equilibrium 
withirf  the  engineering  school.  Much  of  what  Mr.  Going  advocates 
is  now  in  a  fair  way  towards  accomplishment  at  Columbia,  but  it 
would  be  folly  to  maintain  that  the  fundamental  training  in  mechanical 
engineering  is  not  in  need  of  being  supplemented  by  even  more  in- 
struction of  a  practical  nature — partly  in  shop  and  factory,  and  partly 
in  class — imparted  by  successful  specialists,  who  can  bring  to  the  stu- 
dents the  very  last  note  from  their  respective  fields  of  activity. 


The  very  large  attendance  at  the  Wednesday  afternoon  lectures  and 
the  unflagging  interest  shown  by  the  hearers  have  furnished  complete 
proof — if  any  was  needed — of  the  wisdom  and  skill  with  which  the 
Tht  Hon-TechnkAi     course  was  planned,  and  no  feature  has  been  more 
i**m*  gratifying  than  the  presence  of  so  many  members 

of  the  faculties.  The  six  addresses  already  given  at  the  time  of  writ- 
ing these  paragraphs  have  shown,  each  in  a  different  way,  yet  all  in 
most  striking  fashion,  the  interdependence  of  sciences  which  of  late 
years  have  seemed,  particularly  to  the  layman,  to  be  going  such  differ- 
ent ways. 
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For  those  professional  men  whose  chosen  work  leads  them  far 
away  from  the  field  covered  by  the  lecturer  of  the  day,  no  less  than  for 
the  general  public,  it  is  as  though  the  speaker  had  newly  returned  laden 
with  a  rich  store  of  experiences,  from  a  foreign  land  which  they  too 
had  visited  in  bygone  years,  but  where  development  has  been  so  rapid, 
and  changes  so  many,  that  the  very  face  of  the  earth  has  assumed  a 
new  aspect,  and  the  old  familiar  landmarks  are  but  faintly  seen.  It  is 
generally  accepted  as  inevitable  that  this  should  be  so  in  regard  to  the 
natural  sciences ;  that  it  is  not  less  true  of  the  historical  sciences  will 
certainly  be  made  plain  in  due  time,  and  the  methods  of  linguistic  and 
archeological  investigation  will  show  a  change,  hardly  less  striking, 
from  those  in  vogue  fifty  years  ago.  Such  a  "  round-up  "  is  in  every 
way  an  enlightenment  and  an  inspiration. 


The  importance  of  Professor  Shepherd's  mission  to  South  America 
is  foreshadowed  in  the  interesting  article  which  he  contributes  to  this 
number  of  the  Quarterly.  As  the  duly  accredited  agent  of  the  Inter- 
Higher  Education  in     national  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics  and  of 

Sooth  America  Columbia  University,  he  has  visited  during  his  leave 
of  absence  all  the  important  centers  of  political,  social  and  educational 
influence  among  the  states  of  South  America,  carrying  his  message  of 
good  will  and  sympathetic  interest.  His  easy  command  of  their  lan- 
guages and  official  credentials  caused  his  reception  by  leading  men  to 
be  cordial  and  universal.  Every  facility,  social  and  formal,  was  af- 
forded to  him,  and  his  notes,  therefore,  are  more  comprehensive  and 
reliable  than  those  of  any  other  traveller  who  has  so  far  sought  to 
investigate  the  general  conditions  of  South  American  life.  The  fuller 
results  are  to  be  set  forth  in  the  Hewitt  lectures  for  the  coming  year, 
and  the  volume  containing  them  will  be  of  standard  value.  It  must 
be  a  source  of  solid  satisfaction  that  a  member  of  this  University, 
trained  in  its  schools  from  the  beginning  and  saturated  with  its  spirit, 
should  be  the  first  to  reap  so  rich  a  harvest  of  accurate  knowledge  for 
the  stimulus  and  guidance  of  his  countrymen. 

The  task  of  knitting  into  a  closer  union  the  two  portions  of  this 
continent  is  difficult  but  not  impossible.  Little  effective  work  in  that 
direction  is  now  or  further  possible  without  commercial  harmony  and 
the  expansion  of  mercantile  relations.  To  this  end  there  must  be  a 
real  and  intimate  acquaintance  of  the  two  race  elements,  one  with 
the  other ;  and  there  is  no  such  solvent  of  ignorance  as  travel,  or  failing 
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that  the  publication  and  reading  of  dispassionate,  kindly  books  of  travel 
by  trained  observers.  Of  these  we  cannot  have  too  many  and  the 
prospect  of  the  Hewitt  lectures  is  very  attractive.  Almost  if  not  quite 
as  important  is  the  interchange  of  students.  Our  South  American 
merchants  could  make  wise  and  fruitful  investments  by  founding  trav- 
elling fellowships  in  Columbia  which  would  enable  men  trained  by 
Professor  Shepherd  to  reside  for  considerable  periods  at  South  Amer- 
ican seats  of  learning,  or  vice  versa  which  would  bring  some  of  T  the 
best  students  from  the  Latin  American  states  to  enjoy  for  a  few  years 
the  benefits  of  residence  in  the  American  metropolis  under  the  guidance 
and  tutelage  of  Columbia  instructors.  Almost  alone  among  American 
universities  we  have  an  expert  in  the  history  and  institutions  of  the 
sister  continent  It  is  a  matter  of  the  first  importance  that  his  services 
should  reach  the  largest  possible  number  both  north  and  south.  Noth- 
ing probably  could  better  further  the  cause  of  international  peace  and 
good  will,  momentarily  at  least,  than  a  considerable  attendance  of 
American  delegates  at  the  Santiago  Congress  of  1908.  We  should 
have  a  representative,  of  course;  and  so,  in  our  opinion,  should  our 
powerful  scientific  associations  of  national  character.  The  praiseworthy 
efforts  of  South  American  scholars  to  keep  in  the  movement  ought  to 
be  recognized  by  those  of  North  America. 


The  appearance  of  The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Review  is  a  note- 
worthy event,  and  a  few  words  of  comment  on  the  initial  number 
do  not  seem  inappropriate.  It  means  that  the  two  haughty  uni- 
Th«  Oxford  and  Cam-  versities,  united  by  detraction  and  threat,  are  driven 
bridge  Reritw  to  bay.  To  be  sneered  at  as  medieval  derelicts 
might  perhaps  be  ignored  with  dignity;  to  be  legislated  into  "mod- 
ernism "  is  a  risk  too  actual  to  be  endured  passively.  The  new  joint 
Review  is  accordingly  less  a  magazine  than  a  manifesto, — a  wriggling, 
to  put  it  profanely,  of  the  book-worm  which  has  turned.  For  the  lead- 
ing article,  R.  W.  Livingstone's  apologia  for  alma  mater,  is  a  defence 
of  &00*-learning,  of  the  study  of  books  which  are  books,  as  Charles 
Lamb  says.  Such  are  literature,  history,  philosophy,  the  humanities, 
the  study  of  Man;  and  the  proper  study  of  boy-kind  is  Man.  The 
effects  of  it  are,  in  the  large  sense,  "  political  virtues,"  more  especially 
"quickness  of  judgment  and  toleration."  These  are  the  shaping 
mould  for  the  metal  of  experience ;  and  the  mould,  though  admittedly 
useless  by  itself,  is  the  prior  need.    English  liberal  education  aims  to 
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fulfil  this  universal  need,  believing  that  only  after  its  fulfilment  is  a 
man  ready  for  the  study  of  things,  which  is  science,  or  of  practical 
affairs,  whether  professional  or  commercial.  And  on  these  premises, 
another  writer,  "  A  friend  of  '  true  scientific  method/  "  casts  back  Sir 
Norman  Lockyer's  sneer  that  "the  scientific  spirit"  is  wanting  in 
English  universities.  The  boot  is  on  the  other  foot :  " .  .  .  there  is  the 
greatest  danger  lest,  now  that  the  claims  of  science  are  being  recog- 
nized, the  scientific  men  themselves  shall  become  dogmatists,  and  shall 
expel  from  the  regions  of  thought  all  they  do  not  know." 

Except  for  a  panegyric  by  Professor  E.  A.  Gardner  of  the  British 
School  at  Athens,  and  a  protest  by  the  master  of  University  College 
against  a  threatened  reorganization  of  the  University  of  Dublin  which 
would  mean  an  effective  surrender  to  Catholic  control,  other  academic 
themes  discussed  are  mainly  intramural  in  interest.  The  undergradu- 
ate's interest  in  religion  is  affirmed ;  his  interest  in  politics  commended ; 
his  lack  of  'varsity  spirit  deplored.  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Bertrand  Russell 
holds  up  as  a  pattern  to  be  copied,  with  due  modifications,  American 
coeducation ;  J.  L.  Myers  pleads  for  a  "  Bureau  of  biometry  "  as  a  step 
towards  the  science  of  "eugenics";  Archdeacon  Cunningham  depre- 
cates the  neglect  of  the  "  poll-man,"  or  candidate  for  the  "  ordinary  " 
degree;  R.  F.  Cholmeley  urges  organization  of  secondary  school- 
masters :  the  Rev.  F.  J.  Foakes- Jackson  discusses  the  question  of  athlet- 
icism. The  reverend  gentleman  laments  the  "  good  old  days  "  of  sport 
for  the  sport's  sake  before  "professionalism"  and  over-organization 
spoiled  things ;  yet  he  hedges  at  thought  of  a  college  "  mollycoddled  " : 
"...  imagine,"  he  says,  "  an  Oxford  or  Cambridge  full  of  mild  ef- 
feminate youths  intent  on  nothing  but  succeeding  in  examinations." 

As  reliefs  to  shop-talk,  A.  C.  Benson  has  a  kind  word  for  "  Intro- 
spective literature" — perhaps  a  subtle  apology  for  one  characteristic 
type  of  Oxford-made  men;  A.  W.  Verrall  emphasizes  some  anticipa- 
tions of  Christian  ideals  in  the  age  and  works  of  Statius,  so  justifying 
Dante  against  Gibbon ;  and,  as  a  special  drawing-card,  there  is  printed 
for  the  first  time  a  paper  by  John  Stuart  Mill  on  "  Social  freedom," 
pragmatic  in  tendency. 

The  new  review  is  distinctly  to  be  reckoned  with.  It  speaks  for 
an  academic  spirit  sturdily  conservative  in  ideals,  yet  healthily  pro- 
gressive in  practical  methods,  by  no  means  deaf  to  reasonable  criti- 
cism, but  defiant  of  partisan  or  doctrinaire  reformers.  When  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  stoop  together  to  reason,  they  would  seem  in  a  fair  way 
of  stooping  to  conquer. 
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At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  board  of  editors  of  the  Quarterly, 
held  at  the  Columbia  University  Club  on  October  10,  the  following 
editors  were  elected  for  the  academic  year  1907-1908 :  Rudolf  Tombo, 

Htw  Board  of  Editors  Jn'  managing  editor;  William  T.  Brewster,  Bar- 
nard College ;  Gary  N.  Calkins,  pure  science ;  James 
H.  Canfield,  library;  George  R.  Carpenter,  Columbia  College;  W.  H. 
Carpenter,  philosophy;  Virgil  H.  Coblentz,  pharmacy;  Frederick  P. 
Keppel,  administration;  George  W.  Kirchwey,  law;  Frederic  S.  Lee, 
medicine;  J.  L.  R.  Morgan,  applied  science;  John  B.  Pine,  board  of 
trustees;  Henry  R.  Seager,  political  science;  Frank  D.  Sherman,  fine 
arts ;  Munroe  Smith,  political  science ;  Herbert  T.  Wade,  alumni ;  and 
F.  J.  E.  Woodbridge,  philosophy. 

It  was  decided  by  the  editors  to  devote  the  December  number  largely 
to  the  schools  of  mines,  engineering  and  chemistry,  while  the  issue  of 
March,  1908,  is  to  deal  primarily  with  the  school  of  law. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY 

It  is  the  agreeable  duty  of  the  president  of  the  University  to  offer 
hearty  greeting  and  cordial  welcome  to  his  colleagues  of  the  trustees 
and  the  faculties  and  to  the  students  of  the  University,  old  and  new, 

Th*Pm«M  *•  am  at  **"s  °Pen*n£  °*  a  new  y^r  °*  academic  life, 
of  Welcome  Columbia  has  grown  to  be  an  institution  of  such 

vast  proportions  and  includes  in  its  membership 
each  year  so  many  thousand  persons  of  diverse  interests,  drawn  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  that  it  is  only  occasionally  and  in  gatherings 
like  this,  that  representatives  of  every  part  of  the  University  are 
gathered  together.  It  is  fitting  that  from  this  gathering  we  should 
carry  away  new  feelings  of  fellowship  and  good  cheer,  a  new  sense 
of  responsibility  for  whatever  talents  and  obligations  may  be  ours, 
and  a  new  joy  in  attacking  the  problems  that  lie  at  our  hands. 

With  particular  pleasure  we  all  join  in  welcoming  back  to  his 
accustomed  post  our  distinguished  colleague,  the  dean  of  the  faculty 
of  political  science,  who  has  closed  a  year  of  memorable  public  and 
intellectual  service  among  the  German  people.  As  the  first  occupant 
of  the  Roosevelt  professorship  of  American  history  and  institutions 
in  the  University  of  Berlin,  he  has  established  a  new  and  lofty  tra- 
dition of  American  scholarship  and  given  new  and  splendid  proof 
of  the  strong  feelings  of  intellectual  kinship  and  sympathy  which  bind 
together  the  scholars  of  Germany  and  America.  We  welcome  also, 
with  all  possible  cordiality,  the  dean  of  the  faculty  of  law  in  the 
University  of  Breslau,  who,  as  incumbent  for  the  year  of  the  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  professorship  of  German  history  and  institutions  in  Columbia 
University,  joins  our  ranks  as  colleague  and  friend.  For  Dr.  Leon- 
hard  we  wish  a  year  full  of  enjoyment  and  abounding  in  satisfaction 
with  service  done  and  friendships  formed. 

Although  it  was  without  design,  it  is  not  wholly  without  signifi- 
cance that  both  Professor  Burgess  in  Germany  and  Professor  Leon- 
hard  in  America  expound  and  interpret  some  of  the  deepest  and 
subtlest  phases  of  the  institutional  life  of  their  respective  nations.  To 
the  student  members  of  the  University  in  particular,  I  venture  to 
commend  for  the  coming  year  the  study,  serious  and  intent,  of  the 
institutional  life  of  the  American  people.  We  .are  surrounded  on 
every  side  by  economic  forces  and  movements  of  unparalleled  mag- 
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nitude  and  complexity.  In  some  way  the  problems  raised  by  these  new 
forces  and  movements  must  be  solved  without  overturning  the  work 
of  the  ages  upon  which,  as  foundation,  our  nation  and  every  civilized 
nation  rests.  We  must  not  attempt  to  remedy  economic  wrong  by 
committing  political  error.  We  must  have  care  that  we  understand 
clearly  what  the  past  lessons  of  our  history  teach  and  what  that 
past  has  established  beyond  peradventure.  This  done,  the  men  of 
today  can  go  forward  with  confidence  to  the  solution  of  the  difficult 
economic  problems  by  which  they  are  faced.  Without  this  knowledge 
as  a  preparation  we  shall  be  likely  to  find  ourselves  in  a  political 
and  economic  morass  from  which  extrication  will  be  difficult  indeed, 
and  continuance  in  which  will  mean  only  prolonged  suffering  and 
disaster  for  all  classes  of  the  community. 

The  lessons  of  the  nation's  institutional  life  are  just  now  the  most 
important  lessons  that  the  youth  of  the  next  generation  have  to  learn. 
I  commend  earnestly  to  you  all  those  studies,  in  which  this  University 
is  so  abundantly  rich,  that  contribute  to  this  end. 


President*  •  Report 


The  President's  report  is  treated  editorially  on  another  page.    The 
following  figures  taken  from  this  document  ex- 
plain the  financial  conditions  and  operations  of  the 
University  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1907 : 

(The  figures  for  real  estate  given  in  the  following  tables  are  the  assessed  valua- 
tions on  the  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Taxes  and  Assessments  in  the  City  of  New 
York.) 


Property  owned,  June 
3©, 1907 : 

Columbia 
University 

Barnard 
College 

Teachers 
College* 

College  of 
Pharmacy 

Totals 

1.  Occupied  for  Educa- 
tional Purposes. 

s.  Held  for  Investment 

#7,850,000  00 
18,662,801  00 

$525,000  00 
726,4x9  59 

#1,795,000  00 
1,093.039  85 

#125,000  00 

#10,995,000  00 
20,482,260  44 

Total 

£96,5x9,801  00 
3,967,000  00 

*x,*3i,035  73f 
87,930  00 

$x,25x,4X9  59 
37,4»7  6* 

1x13,875  00 

#2,888,039  «5 
#M7o  89 

#4x8,939  00 

|x  25,000  OO 
90,000  00 

#28,104  °o 
4,05000 

#30,777,260  44 

Outstanding  P«M, 

3,395.888  50 

Annual  Budget  for 
1007-08: 
1.  For  Educational  Ad- 
ministration     and 

Instruction.- 

s.  For  Interest  on  Debt. 

#*.7t »,953  73 
91,980  00 

Total 

#1,3*8,965  73 

#507,7*4  95 
4X7,333  3« 
*99»447  9* 

135.255  45 

#1x3,875  00 

#60.037  49 

33,773  49 

H.935  7* 

#418,939  00 

#321,2x5  40 

28,048  28 

12,030  86 

#32,154  00 
#37.582  09 

#1,883,933  73 

Income  for  1906-07 : 
Prom  Pees  of  Students. 
Prom  Rents... 

#926,549  93 
4' 7,333  3* 
261,969  75 

Prom  Interest. 

Prom    Miscellaneous 

162,222  02 

Total 

**,959i75i  00 

Sxo8,746  69 

*3°i,»94  54 

#37,58*  09 

#1,767,374  39 

*  Including  cost  and  income  of  the  Horace  Mann  School  for  1906-07. 

tThis  includes  by  duplication  the  amount  paid  in  salaries  to  officers  of  instruction  in  Barn- 
ard College,  #77,850. 
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The  sum  total  of  the  gifts  in  money  received  during  the  year  by 
the  several  corporations  included  in  the  University  is  as  follows: 


Columbia 
University 

Barnard 
College 

Teachers 
College 

College  of 
Pharmacy 

Totals 

To  BsUblish  Trust  Funds... 
For  Buildings  and  Grounds.. 

For  Payment  of  Debt- 

For  Current  Interest  on  the 
Debt- 

#107,75*  7* 
973,70*  °° 

77,6x6  96 

#105,000  00 
110,000  00 

a  1,784  40 

#409,150  as 
934,900  00 

»7,745  47 

— 

#614,901  97 
618,60a  00 

For  Immediate  Use 

197,086  83 

I4S9.07©  68 

#836,724  40 

#664,795  7» 

1  **  .360,590  80 

The  grand  total  of  gifts  in  money  to  the  several  corporations  in- 
cluded in  the  University  for  each  of  the  last  six  years  is  as  follows : 

1901-02  $1,082,581.02 

1902-03  1,721,895.06 

1003-04  1,783,138.18 

1004-05  1,060,247.87 

1905-06  1,290,909.78 

1906-07  1,360,590-80 

Total $9,208,362.71 


The  following  paragraphs  in  regard  to  the  financial  problems  of 

«*     -,  ■  ^_  v,  ^e  University  deserve  serious  consideration  at  the 

Financial  Problems  f  , 

hands  of  the  alumni: 

From  the  report  of  the  treasurer,  it  will  be  seen  that  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1907,  the  deficiency  in  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
educational  work  of  the  University  reached  the  large  sum  of  $58,109.09. 
This  sum  is  exclusive  of  the  interest  charge  of  $88,049.81.  Naturally, 
this  result  is  ground  for  grave  concern.  It  points  once  more  and  with 
new  emphasis  to  the  undeniable  fact  that  Columbia  University  is  not 
sufficiently  endowed  to  carry  on  the  work  which  has  been  laid  upon 
it.  The  cost  of  instruction  is  constantly  increasing  and  the  number 
of  students  grows  steadily  larger.  As  was  shown  in  detail  in  the 
last  annual  report,  the  salaries  paid  to  the  teaching  staff  are  far  from 
what  they  should  be.  Much  that  is  urgently  demanded  is  either  not 
undertaken  at  all  or  is  insufficiently  provided  for.  It  is  within  the 
marie  to  say  that  an  additional  free  income  of  $100,000  a  year  is  an 
absolute  necessity  if  the  University  is  not  to  restrict  its  educational 
opportunities.  No  effort  must  be  spared  to  provide  this  sum,  for 
without  it  we  must  face  grave  embarrassment  in  the  immediate  future. 

During  the  year  the  finance  committee  and  the  trustees  gave  pro- 
longed consideration  to  the  question  of  the  corporate  debt.  It  had 
been  confidently  hoped  that  this  debt,  amounting  approximately  to 
$3,000,000,  which  had  been  necessarily  and  wisely  incurred  in  the 
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purchase  and  development  of  the  site  on  Morningside  Heights,  would 
be  met  by  gifts  from  those  who  appreciated  what  the  University  had 
done  and  is  doing.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  no  considerable  amounts 
applicable  to  the  reduction  of  the  debt  had  been  received  by  the  trus- 
tees, it  became  necessary  to  determine  how  the  debt  could  be  extin- 
guished by  the  use  of  the  existing  resources  of  the  corporation.  After 
studying  the  question  in  all  its  aspects,  the  Trustees,  on  June  3,  1907, 
adopted  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  Finance  Committee  be  and  is  hereby  requested 
to  take  the  necessary  measures  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the 
outstanding  debt  by  an  issue  of  bonds  to  an  amount  not  exceeding 
$3,000,000  to  bear  interest  at  not  more  than  4  per  cent,  per  annum, 
the  principal  to  be  finally  payable  on  or  before  July  1,  1940,  and  to  be 
secured  by  a  mortgage  upon  the  Upper  Estate  or  any  part  thereof, 
with  the  obligation  that  on  July  1,  191 1,  and  annually  thereafter,  the 
College  will,  out  of  the  rents  of  the  mortgaged  property,  pay  the 
principal  in  installments  of  $100,000. 

In  connection  with  the  consideration  of  this  resolution,  a  forecast 
of  the  financial  condition  of  the  corporation  was  made  which  indi- 
cates that,  by  confining  the  expenditures  for  education  within  the 
limits  at  present  fixed,  the  trustees  will  be  able  for  the  year  1907-08 
and  thereafter,  to  meet  the  annual  interest  on  the  debt  without  borrow- 
ing, and  after  1910-11  to  reduce  the  principal  sum  of  the  debt  by 
$100,000  each  year.  By  the  operation  of  this  policy,  the  debt  will  be 
extinguished  in  the  year  1940,  and  each  year  after  191 1  the  sum  of 
$4,000  now  paid  annually  in  interest  will  be  set  free  for  educational 
use.  The  trustees  have  therefore  themselves  assumed  this  heavy 
burden  of  debt,  but,  in  order  to  extinguish  the  debt,  they  must  have 
aid  in  carrying  on  the  educational  work  of  the  University. 


The  purpose  of  the  exchange  of  professors  between  Columbia  and 
the  Prussian  universities  is  the  progressive  interpretation  of  German 
civilization  to  Americans  and  of  American  civilization  to  Germans. 
Pxofeeaor  Lombard  and  The  first  incumbent  of  the  Roosevelt  professorship 
kia  Opening  Lecture  in  the  University  of  Berlin,  Professor  Burgess, 
lectured  in  1906-07  at  Berlin,  at  Bonn  and  at  Leipzig  on  American 
constitutional  history;  the  second,  President  Hadley  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity, is  now  lecturing  at  Berlin  on  certain  phases  of  American 
economic  development.  The  first  occupant  of  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm 
professorship  in  Columbia  University,  Professor  Hermann  Schu- 
macher, of  the  University  of  Bonn,  lectured  last  winter  on  Germany's 
industrial  development ;  the  second,  Professor  Rudolf  Leonhard  of  the 
University  of  Breslau,  is  lecturing  this  winter  upon  Roman  private 
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law  and  upon  the  social  tendencies  of  German  law  and  their  signifi- 
cance for  civilization. 

Professor  Leonhard  is  a  worthy  representative  of  German  legal 
science,  accredited  alike  by  a  distinguished  academic  career  and  by 
important  contributions  to  German  legal  literature.  Born  at  Breslau 
in  185 1,  his  university  studies  (interrupted  by  active  service  in  the 
Franco-German  war)  were  prosecuted  at  the  universities  of  Heidel- 
berg, Berlin  and  Giessen.  After  practicing  law  for  a  few  years,  he 
qualified  in  1878  as  Privatdozent  in  the  University  of  Berlin.  In 
1880  he  was  appointed  extraordinary  professor  in  Gottingen  Univer- 
sity; and  in  1884  he  became  ordinary  professor  in  the  University  of 
Halle.  In  1885  he  accepted  a  call  to  Marburg,  where  he  remained 
for  ten  years.  In  Marburg  the  distinguished  historian,  Heinrich  von 
Sybel,  had  established  a  school  (Institut)  for  the  training  of  archivists 
or  keepers  of  public  records.  At  his  suggestion  Professor  Leonhard 
was  appointed  chairman  of  the  examining  board  which  determines 
the  proficiency  of  candidates  for  this  branch  of  the  Prussian  civil 
service.  In  1895  Professor  Leonhard  was  called  to  Breslau,  where 
he  has  since  remained.  His  success  as  a  teacher  of  law  has  been 
evidenced  by  the  large  number  of  students  who  have  attended  his 
lectures.  The  respect  and  regard  of  his  associates  have  been  dem- 
onstrated by  his  election  to  the  rectorate  of  the  University  of  Marburg 
for  the  year  1891-92;  to  the  same  position  at  Breslau  for  the  year 
3902-03;  and  to  the  deanship  of  the  faculty  of  law  at  Breslau  for 
the  year  1906-07. 

In  his  academic  career  Professor  Leonhard  has  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  movement  for  the  more  general  and  more  thorough  study 
of  cases.  As  a  result  of  this  movement,  attendance  on  case-courses 
(Practica)  and  the  submission  of  written  discussions  of  cases  have 
become,  during  the  past  decade,  obligatory  parts  of  the  legal  cur- 
riculum in  the  Prussian  universities.  In  1887  he  published  a  volume 
of  selected  cases  for  the  comparative  study  of  Roman  and  of  Prus- 
sian law. 

In  his  numerous  contributions  to  German  legal  literature,  Pro- 
fessor Leonhard  has  followed  and  has  sensibly  furthered  the  reaction,  in 
which  Jhering  of  Gottingen  was  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  figure, 
toward  more  concrete  and  more  practical  aims  and  methods.  This 
tendency  found  conspicuous  expression  in  his  well-known  book  on 
"  Mistake  in  void  contracts  "  (Irrtum  bet  nichtigen  Vertrdgen),  which 
was  published  in  1882-83,  and  has  recently  appeared  in  a  second  re- 
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vised  edition.  Without  attempting  to  give  a  complete  list  of  his 
other  writings,  it  may  be  noted  that  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
criticism  of  the  German  civil  code  in  its  successive  stages;  that  he 
contributed  to  one  of  the  leading  commentaries  on  the  completed 
code  (Guttentag's  Sammlung)  the  "General  part";  and  that  he  com- 
pleted and  prepared  for  the  press  Eck's  "Lectures  on  the  code" 
(Vortrdge  uber  das  Recht  des  burgerlichen  Gesetzbuchs),  which  were 
published  in  1903-04  and  which  have  been  translated  into  French  by 
Professor  Saleilles. 

Professor  Leonhard  is  to  be  numbered  among  those  who  regard 
jurisprudence  as  a  universal  science,  and  who  are  striving  to  pro- 
mote a  more  effective  cooperation  among  the  jurists  of  all  civil- 
ized nations.  Speaking  French  and  Italian  fluently,  he  has  participated 
in  international  congresses,  and  is  an  honored  member  of  the  Italian 
Istituto  di  storia  del  diritto  Romano.  In  the  serial  Studien  sur 
Erlauterung  des  burgerlichen  Rechts,  which  he  has  edited  for  several 
years,  it  has  been  his  aim  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  other  than 
German  writers;  and  in  1906  a  special  number  of  these  Studies  was 
devoted  to  "  Stimnten  des  Auslandes  uber  die  Zukunft  der  Rechtswis- 
senschaft" 

In  his  inaugural  lecture  at  Columbia,  delivered  to  a  large  audience 
in  Earl  Hall  at  the  opening  exercises  of  the  Law  School,  September 
27,  Professor  Leonhard  spoke  of  the  importance  of  method;  of  the 
great  service  rendered  to  civilization  by  the  natural-law  school ;  of  the 
fundamental  defect  of  the  natural-law  theory ;  of  the  importance  and 
necessity  of  the  historical  method,  and  of  the  errors  of  the  German 
historical  school.  The  greater  part  of  the  lecture  was  devoted  to  the 
last  topic;  and  among  the  errors  pointed  out  were  over- valuation 
of  the  remote  past,  a  tendency  to  ignore  the  development  of  law  in 
the  middle  ages,  and  a  tendency  to  make  legal  history  an  independent 
discipline,  hardly  distinguishable  from  Kulturgeschichte,  instead  of  an 
ancillary  legal  discipline.  One  sentence  in  his  lecture  might  well 
be  inscribed  over  the  portal  of  every  faculty  room  in  every  univer- 
sity: "We  must  distinguish  between  the  things  which  a  professor 
ought  to  know  and  the  things  which  a  student  should  be  required 

to  learn." 

*    *    *  * 

Since  the  Press  became,  on  the  first  of  May,  its  own  publisher, 
with  the  Macmillan  Co.  continued  as  sales  agents  only,  it  has  issued 
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the  notable  volume  by  Albert  Shaw,  editor  of  the  Review  of  Reviews, 

Pr     ActlTlti  "  Political   problems   of   American    development," 

made  up  of  the  lectures  delivered  as  the  initial 
course  upon  the  new  Blumenthal  foundation.  Two  volumes  have  also 
been  added  to  the  Oriental  Studies,  edited  by  the  department  of 
Oriental  languages,  "  Sidon,  a  study  in  Oriental  history  "  by  Frederick 
C.  Eiselen,  and  the  "History  of  the  City  of  Gaza  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  present  day"  by  Martin  A.  Meyer.  One  number  has 
been  added  to  the  Germanic  Studies,  under  the  editorship  of  the  Ger- 
manic department,  "The  nature  sense  in  the  writings  of  Ludwig 
Tieck  "  by  George  H.  Danton. 

There  are  in  the  press  at  the  present  time,  to  appear  shortly,  "  The 
ancient  history  of  China  to  the  end  of  the  Chou  dynasty  "  by  Professor 
Friedrich  Hirth  of  this  University ;  "  The  history  of  transportation  in 
the  eastern  cotton  belt "  by  Professor  Ulrich  B.  Phillips  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin ;  a  new  volume  in  the  Studies  in  Comparative  Literature, 
"  The  Oriental  tale  in  England  "  by  Martha  P.  Conant ;  two  additional 
volumes  in  the  Oriental  Studies,  "  The  Bustan  al-Ukul,  or  the  Garden 
of  Wisdom  "  by  David  Levine,  and  "  Parody  in  Jewish  literature " 
by  Israel  Davidson;  the  initial  number  of  the  new  Contributions  to 
Oriental  History  and  Philology,  "Sumerian  hymns  from  Cuneiform 
texts  in  the  British  Museum"  by  Frederick  A.  Vanderburgh;  and 
three  numbers  of  the  new  series  of  Studies  in  English,  "Sir  Walter 
Scott  as  a  critic  of  literature"  by  Margaret  Ball,  "The  American 
novel "  by  Lillie  D.  Loshe,  and  "  Studies  in  New  England  trans- 
cendentalism "  by  Harold  C.  Goddard. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  a  later  date  during  the  year  for 
the  publication  of  President  Woodrow  Wilson's  Blumenthal  lectures 
on  "  Party  government  in  the  United  States  " ;  Professor  William  P. 
Trent's  Hewitt  lectures  of  1905,  which  will  be  made  in  their  book  form 
an  exhaustive  study  of  Daniel  Defoe;  and  Professor  Adolphe  Cohn's 
Hewitt  lectures  of  1906  on  "  Republican  France,  its  political  and  eco- 
nomic problems." 

The  volumes  of  the  various  series  of  Columbia  University  lectures, 
Jesup,  Hewitt,  Blumenthal,  and  Carpentier,  represented  now  by  Pro- 
fessor John  B.  Clark's  Hewitt  lectures  of  1904  on  "  The  problem  of 
monopoly,"  and  Dr.  Albert  Shaw's  "Political  problems  of  American 
development,"  are  to  form  in  the  future,  on  account  of  the  personality 
of  their  authors  and  the  nature  of  their  subjects,  a  most  valuable  part 
of  the  output  of  the  Press,  as  they  are  of  the  University  itself.     In 
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addition  to  the  lectures  in  these  courses  already  delivered,  which  in- 
clude, beside  those  mentioned,  Professor  Crampton's  Hewitt  lectures 
of  1907  on  the  "Doctrine  of  evolution,"  there  are  to  be  delivered 
during  the  present  academic  year  the  Blumenthal  lectures  by  Pro- 
fessor Jenks  on  the  "  Fundamental  principles  of  politics  in  the  United 
States,"  and  by  Samuel  W.  McCall  on  the  "  Business  of  Congress  " ; 
the  Carpentier  lectures  by  Professor  John  C.  Gray  on  the  "  Nature  and 
sources  of  law  " ;  the  Hewitt  lectures  by  Professor  W.  R.  Shepherd  on 
the  "Republics  of  South  America ";  and  the  Jesup  lectures  by  Dr. 
F.  S.  Meara  on  the  "Scientific  advance  in  modern  medicine."  All 
of  these  are  to  form  subsequent  volumes  of  the  Press. 


Hartley  and  Liriagston 


In  the  December,  1905,  issue  of  the  Quarterly  an  analysis  of  the 
occupancy  of  Hartley  and  Livingston  Halls  was  given  as  of  November 
1  of  that  year.  At  that  time  172  rooms  in  Hartley 
and  170  rooms  in  Livingston,  giving  a  total  of  342 
rooms,  had  been  rented  to  296  students.  During  the  present  academic 
year,  considerable  progress  has  been  made  towards  filling  the  halls, 
the  statistics  for  November  1,  1907,  showing  500  rooms  in  the  two 
dormitories  rented  to  443  students,  who  are  distributed  by  classes  as 
follows : 


School 

Columbia  College 

Mine*,  Engineering  and  Chemistry. 

Architecture 

Law 

Medicine 

Political  Science,  Philosophy  and 

Pure  Science 

Teachers  College 

Pharmacy 

Officers 

Total 


Hartley 


Livingston 


Total 


39 

33 

13 

30 

6 

44 

27 

6 

13 


*7 
48 
15 
63 
6 

37 
11 

5 
20 


66 

81 
28 

93 
12 

81 
38 
11 
33 


211 


232 


443 


Brooks  Hall,  the  new  hall  of  residence  of  Barnard  College,  opened 
on  Monday,  September  23.  It  is  on  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  One 
hundred  and  sixteenth  street,  and  is  a  brick,  limestone,  and  terra- 
cotta building  of  a  style  of  architecture  in  accord- 
ance with  the  general  plan  of  academic  buildings 
of  the  University.    It  is  designed  to  have  two  wings  facing  the  main 


Brooks  Hail 
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building  of  Barnard  College  and  enclosing  tennis  courts,  basket-ball 
field,  and  open  green.  The  building  will  accomodate  ninety  students 
if  every  room  is  taken  as  a  single  room;  at  present  there  are  sixty 
residents,  graduate  and  undergraduate  students  of  the  University. 
These  students  are  drawn  not  only  from  a  distance,  but  from  places 
near  the  city,  a  fact  which  seems  to  show  that  the  long  daily  journeys 
back  and  forth  are  recognized  as  an  evil.  The  regulation  of  the  details 
of  resident  life  is  in  the  hands  of  the  student  committee,  composed  of 
a  representative  elected  for  each  floor,  and  the  work  of  this  committee 
is  supervised  by  a  hall  council,  made  up  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Barnard  College,  and  the  hall 

mistress. 

*     *    * 

The  year  1906-07  was  the  twelfth  of  the  committee's  existence. 
During  these  twelve  years  the  recorded  earnings  of  students  ap- 
plying for  aid  have  increased  from  $2411  in  1895  to  $111,161.28  in 
Report  of  Committot  on  I9<>6-o7.     There  are  now  749  students  registered 

Employment  for  with  the  committee  as  applicants  for  work,  as 
against  67  in  1895.  The  aggregate  earnings  for 
1905-06  were  $104,240.39,  while  in  1906-07  they  were  $111,161.28, 
a  total  advance  of  $6,920.89.  The  amount  earned  with  the  aid  of  the 
committee  was  $30,645.33;  without  its  aid,  $80,515.95.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  out  of  the  749  students  registered  with  the  committee 
only  278  reported  their  earnings.  Obviously,  if  reports  had  been 
received  from  the  whole  number  of  applicants,  the  amount  reported 
earned  would  be  vastly  more.  The  plan  of  having  the  students  report 
their  earnings  has  added  to  the  efficiency  of  the  committee  in  no 
inconsiderable  degree  and  is  worth  the  support  asked  for  it.  Three 
hundred  and  eighty-five  applications  from  employers  were  received; 
76  of  these  positions  were  unsecured  for  various  reasons,  such  as 
undesirability,  withdrawal  of  the  position,  and  procrastination  on  the 
part  of  the  candidate,  as  against  106  lost  last  year.  Three  hundred 
and  three  positions  were  secured,  an  increase  of  87  over  last  year. 

As  a  whole  the  total  increase  of  earnings  on  the  part  of  the  students 
is  extremely  gratifying;  the  fact  that  there  is  an  apparent  decrease 
in  the  amount  earned  with  the  aid  of  the  committee  is  more  likely  due 
to  the  failure  of  students  to  report  their  earnings  than  to  existence 
of  an  actual  decrease.  During  the  year  four  different  men  have  held 
the  position  of  secretary  and  consequently  there  has  not  been  the 
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smoothness  in  the  work  that  comes  from  one  single  head.  On  the 
other  hand,  these  several  men  have  all  introduced  new  ideas  that  are 
likely  to  bring  about  beneficial  results  in  the  immediate  future. 


The  annual  reception  given  by  the  President  of  the  University  to 
the  newly  appointed  professors  took  place  on  Saturday,  October  fifth. 

ThePwiidtnt'i  President  and  Mrs.  Butler  received  the  guests,  who 
Reception  numbered  six  or  seven  hundred.    The  new  mem- 

bers of  the  faculties  are : 

Nathan  Abbott,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  professor  of  law;  Simon  Baruch, 
M.D.,  professor  of  hydrotherapy;  Porter  F.  Chambers,  M.D.,  clinical 
professor  of  gynecology;  Harry  A.  Cushing,  Ph.D.,  LL.B.,  professor 
of  law;  Francis  Huber,  B.S.,  M.D.,  professor  of  clinical  medicine; 
K.  G.  Rudolf  Leonhard,  J.U.D.,  Kaiser  Wilhelm  professor  of  German 
history  and  institutions,  1907-08;  Samuel  McCune  Lindsay,  Ph.D., 
professor  of  social  legislation;  Andrew  J.  McCosh,  M.D.,  LL.D., 
professor  of  clinical  surgery ;  Dickinson  S.  Miller,  Ph.D.,  professor  of 
philosophy;  Pearce  Bailey,  A.M.,  M.D.,  adjunct  professor  of  neurology; 
Charles  A.  Beard,  Ph.D.,  adjunct  professor  of  politics ;  William  Camp- 
bell, Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  adjunct  professor  of  metallography;  William  K. 
Draper,  A.B.,  M.D.,  adjunct  professor  of  clinical  medicine;  Grace  A. 
Hubbard,  A.M.,  adjunct  professor  of  English;  Daniel  Jordan,  B.S., 
Pd.B.,  adjunct  professor  of  the  Romance  languages  and  literatures; 
George  Philip  Krapp,  Ph.D.,  adjunct  professor  of  English;  Wil- 
liam W.  Lawrence,  Ph.D.,  adjunct  professor  of  English;  George 
R.  Lockwood,  A.B.,  M.D.,  adjunct  professor  of  clinical  medicine; 
James  Howard  McGregor,  Ph.D.,  adjunct  professor  of  zoology; 
William  P.  Montague,  Ph.D.,  adjunct  professor  of  philosophy;  Van 
Home  Norrie,  A.B.,  M.D.,  adjunct  professor  of  clinical  medicine; 
Arthur  F.  J.  Remy,  Ph.D.,  adjunct  professor  of  Germanic  philology; 
George  D.  Strayer,  Ph.D.,  adjunct  professor  of  elementary  education; 
Mrs.  Vladimir  G.  Simkhovitch,  adjunct  professor  of  social  economy; 
Henry  Suzzallo,  Ph.D.,  adjunct  professor  of  elementary  education; 
James  D.  Voorhees,  A.M.,  M.D.,  adjunct  professor  of  obstetrics; 
Mabel  F.  Weeks,  A.B.,  adjunct  professor  of  English ;  Royal  Whitman, 
M.D.,  adjunct  professor  of  orthopedic  surgery. 


The  autumn  session  of  the  Modern  Language  Conference  of  the 

division  of  Modern  languages  and  literatures  was  held  on  Monday, 

November  18,  from  3  to  5  p.  m.    During  the  hours  of  the  conference 

The  Modem  Language  all  graduate  instruction  in  the  division  was  sus- 

Confexence  pended,  and  nearly .  all  members  of  the  teaching 

staff  and  of  the  graduate  school  whose  major  subjects  are  in  the  divi- 
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sion  were  present.  The  program  consisted  of  a  paper  by  Professor 
W.  H.  Carpenter  entitled  "  The  Edda  in  English/'  an  interesting  and 
enlightening  review  of  the  translations  of  the  Norse  poems  into  Eng- 
lish and  a  comment  on  the  growth  of  scholarly  and  poetical  apprecia- 
tion of  the  Norse  poetry.  This  was  followed  by  a  symposium  on  the 
subject  "  Can  the  love  of  literature  be  promoted  by  graduate  methods 
of  instruction?"  by  Professor  Baker,  Professor  Cohn,  Professor  A. 
H.  Thorndike,  and  Professor  Thomas,  which  elicited  much  interest. 
The  winter  meeting  of  the  conference  will  take  place  in  January  or 
February,  and  the  spring  meeting  in  April. 


The  Hispanic  Society  of  America,  with  its  stately  home  in  Audubon 
Park,  was  founded  in  1904  for  the  "  advancement  of  the  study  of  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  languages,  literature,  and  history,  and  the 
The  Hispanic  Society  advancement  of  the  study  of  the  countries  wherein 
of  America  Spanish  and  Portuguese  are  or  have  been  spoken 

languages."  The  membership,  limited  to  one  hundred,  is  international 
and  is  granted  only  in  recognition  of  scholarly  research  in  the  His- 
panic field.  The  Society  publishes  a  quarterly,  La  Revue  Hispanique; 
a  series  of  critical  texts  called  Bibliotheca  Hispanica;  and,  so  far  as 
its  resources  will  permit,  any  books  of  original  research  whose  sub- 
jects lie  within  the  Society's  field,  e.  g.,  the  great  world  map  of 
Hondius,  edited  by  E.  L.  Stevenson  and  J.  Fischer,  and  a  critical 
edition  of  Don  Qui  jot  e,  with  introduction,  in  seven  volumes  (three 
volumes  photographically  reproducing  the  first  three  editions,  and 
four  volumes  of  critical  text  by  R.  Foulche-Delbosc,  with  an  intro- 
duction by  James  Fitzmaurice-Kelly).  It  is  planned  to  publish,  later, 
a  complete  etymological  glossary  and  concordance  of  Don  Quijote. 

Columbia  is  particularly  fortunate  in  having  The  Hispanic  Society 
practically  at  her  side.  To  mark  the  cooperation  of  the  two  institutions 
in  furthering  Hispanic  studies,  there  is  being  given  at  Columbia,  but 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Hispanic  Society,  a  series  of  lectures  on  Spanish 
literature,  and  the  Society  was  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  for  this  series  the 
services  of  James  Fitzmaurice-Kelly.  Nor  does  this  course  of  lectures 
indicate  all  that  the  Society  means  to  a  Columbia  student,  for  he 
will  enjoy  special  privileges  in  the  use  of  the  Society's  rich  store 
of  treasures  in  the  languages,  literatures,  history,  art,  and  archaeology 
of  ancient  Hispania.  The  Society  has  offered  seminar  rooms  to  the 
departments  of  history  and  Romance  languages,  and  it  is  expected 
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that  next  year  some  of  the  advanced  courses  will  be  given  at  Audubon 

Park. 

*  *    * 

The  non-technical  lectures  in  science,  philosophy  and  art  opened 
auspiciously  on  October  16,  Professor  Keyser  treating  the  subject  of 
mathematics.     These  lectures,  which  are  descriptive  of  the  achieve- 

The  Non-Technical  ments  of  science  and  modern  scholarship,  are  in- 
i*cturei  tended    primarily    for   the   officers,    students    and 

alumni  of  the  University,  but  are  open  to  the  public.  The  lectures  are 
being  delivered  in  309  Havemeyer  on  Wednesday  afternoons.  A 
separate  syllabus  is  prepared  for  each  lecture  and  may  be  had  one 
week  before  the  lecture  upon  application  to  the  secretary  of  the  Uni- 
versity.   The  complete  program  follows: 

I — October  16,  Mathematics,  Professor  Keyser ;  October  23,  Phys- 
ics, Professor  Nichols;  October  30,  Chemistry,  Professor  Chandler; 
November  6,  Astronomy,  Professor  Jacoby;  November  13,  Geology, 
Professor  Kemp ;  November  20,  Biology,  Professor  Wilson ;  November 
27,  Physiology,  Professor  Lee ;  December  4,  Botany,  Professor  Rich- 
ards; December  11,  Zoology,  Professor  Crampton. 

II — December  18,  Anthropology,  Professor  Boas ;  January  8,  1908, 
Archaeology,  Professor  Wheeler;  January  15,  History,  Professor  Rob- 
inson ;  January  22,  Economics,  Professor  Seager ;  February  12,  Politics, 
Professor  Beard;  February  19,  Jurisprudence,  Professor  Munroe 
Smith;  February  26,  Sociology,  Professor  Giddings. 

Ill — March  4,  Philosophy,  President  Butler;  March  11,  Psychology, 
Professor  Woodworth;  March  18,  Metaphysics,  Professor  Wood- 
bridge;  March  25,  Ethics,  Professor  Dewey. 

IV — April  1,  Philology,  Professor  Jackson;  April  8,  Literature, 

Professor  Peck. 

*  *    * 

The  readers  of  the  Quarterly  will  no  doubt  also  be  interested  in 
two  other  series  of  lectures  that  are  being  given  under  the  auspices 
of  the  University  this  winter.    The  first  consists  of  the  lectures  on  the 
LaetiiM  c  George  Blumenthal  foundation  on  "  The  principles 

of  politics  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  American 
citizen/'  which  are  being  delivered  by  Jeremiah  W.  Jenks,  professor 
of  political  economy  and  politics  in  Cornell  University.  They  are  given 
on  Thursdays  at  4.10  p.  m.  in  Earl  Hall,  the  dates  and  subjects  of  the 
individual  lectures  being  as  follows:  October  10 — The  nature  of  the 
state  and  of  government;  October  17 — The  political  motives;  October 
24 — The  suffrage;  October  31 — Political  parties;  November  7 — The 
principles  of  representation;  November  14 — The  principles  of  legisla- 
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tion;  November  21 — The  work  of  the  executive;  December  5 — The 
work  of  the  judiciary ;  December  12 — The  Constitution ;  December  19 
— International  relations. 

In  cooperation  with  officers  of  the  United  States  Navy  and  the 
United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  the  University  is  offering 
a  series  of  public  lectures  in  navigation  and  nautical  science.  They 
are  intended  for  yachtsmen,  officers  of  merchant  vessels  in  New  York 
harbor,  and  all  persons  interested  in  the  safe  navigation  of  the  seas. 
The  lectures  are  given  in  309  Havemeyer  on  Tuesday  afternoons  at 
4.30,  and  are  illustrated.  The  dates  of  the  lectures,  with  the  names 
of  the  lecturers  and  their  subjects,  follow : 

I — November  12,  Introductory  address,  Rear- Admiral  C.  F.  Good- 
rich, U.  S.  N. ;  November  12,  Dead  reckoning  and  coastwise  naviga- 
tion, Lieut-Commander  W.  S.  Crosley,  U.  S.  N. ;  November  19,  The 
bottom  of  the  sea  and  its  uses  in  navigation,  Lieut-Commander  W.  S. 
Crosley,  U.  S.  N. ;  November  26,  Deep  sea  navigation :  latitude,  Lieut- 
Commander  R.  H.  Leigh,  U.  S.  N. ;  December  3,  Deep  sea  navigation : 
longitude,  Lieut-Commander  R.  H.  Leigh,  U.  S.  N. 

II — December  10,  The  sun  and  its  motions,  Professor  Poor ;  Decem- 
ber 17,  The  making  of  an  almanac,  Professor  Poor. 

Ill — January  14,  Tides:  their  characteristics,  observation  and  pre- 
diction, Dr.  R.  A.  Harris ;  January  21,  The  causes  and  representation 
of  the  tides,  Dr.  R.  A.  Harris ;  January  28,  Tidal  currents  and  meteor- 
ological tides,  Dr.  R.  A.  Harris ;  February  4,  How  charts  are  made  and 
used,  lecturer  to  be  announced. 

IV — February  11,  The  magnetic  survey  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  by 
the  Carnegie  Institution,  Dr.  L.  A.  Bauer;  February  18,  Finding  the 
north  magnetic  pole,  Professor  Hallock ;  February  25,  The  history  of 
the  compass  and  its  errors,  Captain  Howard  Patterson. 

Syllabi  have  been  prepared  and  may  be  had  upon  application  to  the 

secretary  of  the  University. 

*     *    * 

Richard  Cockburn  Maclaurin,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  professor  of  mathe- 
matical physics  in  Victoria  College,  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  who 
has  been  appointed  professor  of  mathematical  physics,  was  born  in 
Scotland  and  received  his  early  education  in  New 
Zealand.  After  graduation  from  Victoria  College 
he  became  Foundation  Scholar  in  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  where 
he  achieved  the  very  highest  honors  and  prizes  in  both  mathematical 
physics  and  law.  He  was  Smith's  prizeman  in  1898  and  also  won  the 
much  coveted  York  prize  in  law.  He  studied  later  at  Strassburg  and 
was  elected  a  fellow  of  St.  John's  College  and  a  doctor  of  laws  from 
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Cambridge.  Professor  Maclaurin  is  a  member  of  the  Honorable 
Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn  and  of  the  Mathematical  Society  of  London. 
He  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Proceedings  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Philosophical  Society,  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society,  the  Philosophical  Magazine,  and  the  Australasian  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 


Marcellus  Hartley  Dodge  was  born  on  February  28,  1881,  in  New 

York,  and  was  prepared  for  college  at  the  Browning  school.    His 

record  as  an  undergraduate  was  an  active  one.    He  was  coxswain  of 

one  of  his  class  crews  and  interested  throughout  his 

The  NewTxnttM  -  t  ,        -,  ,  . 

course  in  the  rowing  club.    For  one  year  he  served 

as  business  manager  of  Spectator  and  as  one  of  the  editors  of  the  1903 

Columbian.     His  main  interest,  however,  was  perhaps  in  the  work  of 

the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  of  which  he  was  president  in 

his  senior  year.    Upon  graduation  Mr.  Dodge  and  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Helen 

Hartley  Jenkins,  made  dormitory  life  possible  for  the  men  at  Columbia 

University  by  their  gift  of  Hartley  Hall  in  memory  of  Mr.  Dodge's 

grandfather,  Mr.  Marcellus  Hartley.    Mr.  Dodge  has  been  connected 

since  graduation  with  the  M.  Hartley  Company,  which  was  founded 

by  his  grandfather. 

Mr.  Dodge  will  bring  to  the  counsels  of  the  Trustees  an  intimate 

knowledge  of  undergraduate  affairs  at  Momingside  Heights  from  the 

student  point  of  view,  the  benefits  of  an  excellent  training  in  modern 

business  methods,  and  most  important  of  all  a  most  enthusiastic  loyalty 

to  his  alma  mater. 

*    *    * 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Association  of  the  Alumni  of  Columbia 
College  held  in  Hamilton  Hall,  on  February  2,  the  following  com- 
mittee of  alumni  was  appointed  to  raise  the  funds  necessary  to  erect 

»  _^  «*  ^  a  statue  of  Alexander  Hamilton  in  front  of  Ham- 
ilton  Hall:  Herbert  Livingston  Satterlee,  '85; 
William  G.  Low,  '65 ;  Arthur  Delano  Weekes,  '72 ;  Spencer  Aldrich, 
'74;  W.  Fellowes  Morgan,  '8o;  Willard  Vinton  King,  '89;  Cortlandt 
Field  Bishop,  '91 ;  Andrew  V.  Stout,  '93 ;  Harry  H.  Flagler,  '97,  and 
Robert  L.  Pierrepont,  '98.  The  association  subscribed  $5,000,  and 
the  balance  of  $7,000  is  to  be  raised  through  individual  subscriptions. 
A  plaster  model  of  the  proposed  statue  (see  frontispiece),  the  work 
of  William  Ordway  Partridge,  '85,  was  recently  placed  in  position 
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at  the  head  of  the  College  quadrangle.    Subscriptions  should  be  sent 
to  Willard  V.  King,  26  Broad  St.,  New  York  City. 


Under  the  will  of  Mr.  D.  Willis  James,  who  died  recently,  the 

University  will  receive  a  bequest  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

As  long  ago  as  1870,  Mr.  James  evinced  his  interest  in  Columbia 
by  gifts  to  the  department  of  mineralogy,  and  on 
the  purchase  of  the  new  site  he  contributed  fifty 

thousand  dollars  toward  the  cost.    The  James  scholarships  were  so 

named  in  acknowledgment  of  the  latter  gift. 


The  first  regular  meeting  of  the  Round  Table  was  held  on  Tuesday 

evening,  November  12,  in  Earl  Hall.    President  Butler  spoke  on  "  In- 

^^  ternationalism  in  education/'  and  Dr.   Leonhard, 

Kaiser  Wilhelm  professor  1907-08,  presented  the 

German  point  of  view  respecting  education.    A  brief  report  was  also 

presented  by  the  committee  on  educational  progress. 


A  series  of  .twenty- four  views  of  the  University,  mounted  on 
postal  cards,  has  recently  been  issued  and  is  on  sale  in  the  University 
Bookstore.    The  cards  are  extremely  artistic  and  give  an  admirable 

New  Pottafeaid       impression  of  the  University  grounds  and  build- 

Views  ings.    They  are  well  adapted  for  use  in  distributing 

notices  of  alumni  meetings  and  may  also  be  used  for  menus.     The 

photographs,  several  of  which  are  reproduced  in  this  issue,  are  all  new. 
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FACULTY  AND  DEPARTMENT  NOTES 

Columbia  College — Mines,  Engineering  and  Chemistry — Law — Fine 
Arts — Teachers  College — Pharmacy — Extension  Teaching 

Anthropology  —  Botany  —  Chemistry  —  Comparative  Literature  — 
Economics  —  Electrical  Engineering  —  English  —  Geology — Germanic 
Languages — History — Indo  -  Iranian  Languages — Latin  —  Library  — 
Mathematics — Mechanical  Engineering — Metallurgy  —  Mining  —  Neu- 
rology— Physical  Education — Physics — Physiology  —  Romance  Lan- 
guages— Surgery 

Columbia  College 
At  the  meeting  of  the  faculty  of  Columbia  College  held  on  Oc- 
tober 11,  1907,  the  members  were  assigned  by  lot  into  three  classes, 
to  serve,  respectively,  until  July  1,  1908,  July  1,  1909,  and  July  1,  1910, 
as  follows:  To  serve  until  July  1,  1908— Professors  Seligman,  Dun- 
ning, Hallock,  McCrea,  Bogert,  Keyser,  Meylan,  Shotwell,  Mitchell 
(H.  B.),  Page,  Jordan,  McGregor,  and  Beard;  to  serve  until  July  1, 
1909 — Professors  Perry,  Cohn,  Kemp,  Egbert,  Thomas,  Lord,  Far- 
rand,  Odell,  Calkins,  Hervey,  Tombo,  Mr.  Curtis  and  Mr.  Mitchell 
(S.  A.)  ;  to  serve  until  July  1,  1910 — Professors  Peck  and  Carpenter 
(G.  R.),  Dr.  Canfield,  Professors  Young,  Maclay,  Seager,  Wood- 
bridge,  Shepherd,  Tufts,  Botsford,  and  Woodworth. 

Schools  of  Mines,  Engineering  and  Chemistry 
On  May  24  last,  Dean  Goetze  presented  to  the  faculty  of  applied 
science  a  report  from  the  committee  on  program  of  studies,  on  the 
question  of  making  the  first  year  curriculum  identical  for  all  courses 
leading  to  a  degree  in  the  Schools  of  Mines,  Engineering  and  Chemistry. 
For  several  months  previous  the  committee  had  had  this  matter 
under  consideration,  together  with  certain  proposed  modifications  of 
the  entrance  requirements.  In  dealing  with  the  first  year  curriculum, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  discuss  at  once  a  rearrangement  of  the 
studies  of  the  other  years  also ;  particularly  the  second  year  schedule, 
which  would  naturally  be  most  affected  by  changes  in  the  first  year. 
The  last  formal  revision  of  courses  was  made  in  1901-02.  The  co- 
operation of  representatives  of  the  departments  interested  was 
invited  in  drawing  up  and  discussing  tentative  plans.  The  first 
year  studies  of  these  schools  have  been  differentiated  more  and  more 
in  recent  years,  and  to  harmonize  the  requirements  a  number  of  radical 
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readjustments  were  demanded.  Only  by  serious  concessions  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  departments  of  instruction  was  it  possible  to  at- 
tain the  desired  result.  This  was  particularly  true  with  regard  to 
first  year  shop-work,  the  importance  of  which  for  students  of  me- 
chanical engineering  is  much  greater  than  for  students  of  the  other 
schools. 

With  but  one  modification  the  report  of  the  committee  was  adopted 
by  the  faculty,  and  the  new  schedule  for  the  first  year  went  into 
effect  in  September,  1907.  The  subjects  principally  affected  by  the 
changes  are  mineralogy,  shop-work  and  botany,  moved  from  the  first 
to  the  second  year;  the  number  of  hours  for  general  physics  in  the 
first  year  is  increased,  this  subject  now  including  elementary  mechanics ; 
the  greater  part  of  mechanical  drafting  is  concentrated  in  the  first 
year,  and  in  equalizing  the  time  allotted  to  it,  an  advantageous  in- 
crease of  hours  is  made  for  some  of  the  courses ;  the  theory  of  plane 
surveying  is  now  given  to  students  of  all  courses.  Other  changes 
were  also  necessary,  as  in  equalizing  for  all  courses  the  work  in 
qualitative  analysis.  Under  the  new  schedule  there  is  a  slight  de- 
crease in  the  total  amount  of  work  required  in  the  first  year. 

Although  some  progress  was  made  at  the  same  time  in  revising 
the  studies  of  the  second,  third  and  fourth  years,  much  still  remains 
to  be  done.  It  has  long  been  recognized  that  the  work  of  the  third 
year  should  be  lightened,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  revised  schedule  may 
be  completed  to  go  into  effect  next  fall.  In  studying  the  subject  it  is 
desired  to  eliminate  possible  duplication  of  courses  in  the  different 
departments  and  to  insure  proper  coordination  in  all  branches. 

Several  advantages  are  expected  from  having  the  first  year  work 
identical  in  all  the  schools  under  this  faculty.  First,  it  will  greatly 
facilitate  the  admittance  to  advanced  standing  of  students  from  other 
institutions.  Heretofore  such  candidates  for  admission  have  usually 
been  embarrassed  by  serious  conflicts  of  recitation  and  lecture  hours,  oc- 
curring chiefly  in  the  first  and  second  years,  in  subjects  for  which  they 
could  not  be  given  credit  on  entering.  The  number  of  such  conflicts 
will  now  be  reduced  and  these  students  will  be  able  more  promptly 
to  complete  their  matriculation  and  often  to  enter  with  fewer  condi- 
tions. Second,  it  will  now  be  unnecessary  for  candidates  for  admission 
to  the  first  class  to  declare  at  once  which  course  they  wish  to  take. 
They  may  postpone  their  decision  until  the  beginning  of  the  second 
year,  thus  having  the  advantage  of  more  time  for  deliberation,  in  the 
light  of  experience  gained  during  the  first  year's  work,  where  un- 
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certainty  exists  respecting  inclination  or  natural  bent.  Third,  the 
common  first  year  curriculum  will  tend  to  a  better  coordination  of 
those  courses  which  are  fundamental  to  all  technical  training.  It 
will  aid  in  the  administration  of  the  rather  complicated  educational 
structure  of  the  schools  of  mines,  engineering  and  chemistry,  and 
will  afford  less  opportunity  for  instituting  changes  which  might  be 
proposed  hastily  and  without  due  consideration.  Lastly,  the  first  year 
class  is  now  a  unit,  and  for  recitations  and  quizzes  can  be  divided 
into  smaller  sections.  In  some  studies  there  are  six,  eight,  or  even 
more  sections.  This  subdivision  obviously  tends  to  more  thorough 
work  and  has  already  produced  excellent  results  in  managing  this 
year's  large  entering  class. 

School  of  Law 

Dean  Kirchwey  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Association  of 
American  Law  Schools. — Alfred  Hayes,  Jr.,  A.M.,  LL.B.,  for  four 
years  tutor  in  the  law  school,  has  been  appointed  professor  of  law  at 
Cornell  University. 

Professor  John  C.  Gray,  LL.D.,  of  Harvard  University,  has  been 
appointed  Carpentier  lecturer  for  the  current  year. 

Faculty  of  Fine  Arts 
The  following  lectures  are  being  given  under  the  auspices  of  the 
faculty  of  fine  arts  on  Monday  afternoons  at  4.10  o'clock  in  309  Have- 
meyer  Hall :  November  18  and  25 — The  Buddhist,  Moslem  and  Hindu 
architecture  of  India,  by  Charles  W.  Stoughton,  Ph.B.;  December 
2,  3  and  9 — Die  naturalistische  Bewegung,  Die  moderne  Monumental- 
malerei,  and  Die  moderne  Plastik,  by  Dr.  Paul  Clemen,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Bonn  and  German  exchange  professor  at  Harvard,  1907-08; 
December  16— Some  examples  of  Japanese  architecture,  by  Charles  W. 
Stoughton.  The  second  series,  to  be  announced  later,  will  open  on 
January  6,  1908.  All  of  the  lectures  are  illustrated  and  are  open  to 
the  alumni  of  the  University. 

Teachers  College 

On  October  15,  the  trustees  celebrated  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the 
connection  of  the  College  with  the  University  and  the  appointment  of 
Dean  Russell  by  presenting  him  with  a  loving  cup  and  other  testimo- 
nials of  their  appreciation  of  his  work.  During  his  incumbency  the 
attendance  at  the  College  has  increased  six-fold,  that  of  the  college 
schools  four-fold,  that  of  its  extension  teaching  eight-fold.    Its  re- 
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sources  have  increased  from  less  than  two  to  nearly  five  million  dollars, 
its  annual  expenditure  from  $140,000  to  $420,000.  And  it  is  believed 
that  these  figures  indicate  a  corresponding  development  in  public  use- 
fulness. 

Recent  gifts  to  the  College  have  included  a  lectureship  in  kinder- 
garten education,  a  similar  lectureship  in  the  department  of  extension 
teaching,  a  substantial  addition  to  the  College  loan  fund  by  the  class 
of  1907,  textiles  to  the  department  of  domestic  art,  and  antique  jewelry 
and  glass  to  the  educational  museum.  The  authorities  of  the  James- 
town Exposition  have  awarded  Teachers  College  a  gold  medal  for  its 
exhibit  of  work  done  by  students. 

The  College  is  giving  all  possible  aid  to  the  new  movement  for  the 
promotion  of  industrial  education.  It  has  issued  for  distribution  "  A 
study  of  industrial  education  in  Wurttemberg,"  as  this  suggests  the 
possibility  of  similar  work  in  the  United  States.  Professor  Richards, 
as  secretary  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education, 
has  issued  a  comprehensive  bibliography  of  the  subject.  Professor 
Richards  is  also  giving  for  the  first  time  in  connection  with  his  depart- 
ment of  manual  training,  a  course  in  the  organization  of  industrial  edu- 
cation placed  at  late  afternoon  hours,  so  as  to  allow  the  attendance  of 
active  teachers  and  school  officers. 

The  department  of  hospital  economics,  which  prepares  trained  nurses 
to  become  teachers  and  officers  of  nurses'  training  schools,  has  arranged 
a  series  of  forty  lectures  on  hospital  organization  and  administration. 
Charles  Butler  will  speak  on  hospital  planning ;  Superintendent  Good- 
rich of  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Training  School  on  hospital  essentials; 
Superintendent  Banfield  of  the  Philadelphia  Polyclinic  Hospital  on  hos- 
pital administration.  A  representative  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital 
will  speak  on  training  school  administration,  and  the  coarse  will  con- 
clude with  a  review  of  the  history  of  nursing  and  of  hospitals  by  Secre- 
tary Dock  of  the  International  Council  of  Nurses. 

In  anticipation  of  the  opening  of  the  new  domestic  economy  build- 
ing, the  excavation  for  which  is  now  completed,  a  committee  of  the 
faculty  is  preparing  a  comprehensive  statement  of  the  problem  of 
classification  and  terminology  in  this  field  of  education.  The  report 
will  be  distributed  among  educators  with  requests  for  suggestions, 
in  the  hope  of  arriving  at  a  generally  acceptable  plan. 

Professor  Simon  Newcomb,  emeritus  director  of  the  National  Ob- 
servatory and  honorary  professor  of  astronomy  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  is  superintending  a  series  of  Speyer  School  experiments 
in  the  teaching  of  mathematics.  During  the  first  half  year  his  atten- 
tion is  devoted  to  arithmetic,  in  the  endeavor  to  free  the  beginnings 
of  that  subject  from  unessential  theory,  while  at  the  same  time  giving 
pupils  definite  details  and  combinations  in  a  way  that  will  form  the 
basis  for  theory  later  on. 

A  former  fellow  of  the  College,  who  has  just  returned  from  acting 
as  European  agent  for  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  has  made  an  interest- 
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ing  comparison  between  the  Bryson  Library  and  leading  libraries  in 
Europe.  Its  educational  collections  are  exceeded  in  size  by  two  others, 
the  Central-Bibliothek  in  Leipzig  and  the  Mush  Pedagogique  in  Paris. 
But  its  circulation  is  more  than  three  times  as  large  as  any  other,  and 
its  purchases  within  the  last  half-dozen  years  give  it  more  material 
concerning  recent  educational  developments  in  England,  France  and 
Germany  than  any  library  in  those  countries. 

The  Neighborhood  Work  of  the  Speyer  School  has  announced  for 
the  year  two  series  of  public  lectures  and  socials.  On  Sundays  at  four 
Professors  Dutton,  Snedden,  Lindsay  and  others  will  speak  on  various 
aspects  of  social  service.  On  Wednesdays  at  eight  Professors  Kinne, 
Woolman,  Dow,  Nutting  and  others  will  speak  on  local  history,  in- 
dustry, literature,  art,  music,  and  physical  education.  The  neighbor- 
hood work  is  conducting  some  thirty  clubs  and  classes  weekly  for 
members  of  the  families  whose  children  attend  the  Speyer  School. 

The  College  continues  its  cooperation  with  a  number  of  educators 
who  are  endeavoring  to  see  how  current  educational  theory  and  prac- 
tice may  be  made  to  contribute  to  religious  teaching.  For  the  sixth 
season  a  Sunday-school  is  being  conducted  at  the  College  with  expert 
direction,  a  graded  course  of  study,  skillful  teaching,  and  modern 
school-room  equipment.  The  school  includes  children  of  every  grade 
from  kindergarten  to  high  school,  and  a  bible  class  for  adults.  This 
year  for  the  first  time  there  will  be,  in  addition,  a  public  lecture  upon 
a  religious  theme  by  a  professor  from  Union  Theological  Seminary. 

Beginning  with  the  current  number,  the  Journal  of  Geography  will 
be  issued  by  Teachers  College.  Professor  Dodge  of  the  department 
of  geography  will  continue  to  be  its  editor.  Other  recent  publications 
include  "Administration  and  educational  work  of  American  juvenile 
reform  schools,"  by  David  S.  Snedden ;  "  The  concept  of  equality  in 
the  writings  of  Rousseau,  Bentham,  and  Kant,"  by  J.  A.  T.  Williams ; 
"  Herbart  and  Froebel :  An  attempt  at  synthesis,"  by  Percival  Richard 
Cole;  "Public  education  in  Upper  Canada.  Ontario  1791-1841,"  by 
Herbert  T.  J.  Coleman ;  "  The  learning  process  or  educational  theory 
implied  in  theory  of  knowledge,"  by  Jesse  Coursault ;  "  The  construc- 
tive interests  of  children,"  by  Ernest  B.  Kent ;  "  Formal  discipline," 
by  C.  J.  C.  Bennett ;  and  a  reprint  of  "  Idiocy  and  its  treatment  by  the 
physiological  method,"  by  Dr.  Seguin.  The  New  York  State  Library's 
annual  summary  of  educational  literature  includes  in  its  selection  of 
indispensable  books  issued  in  1906  Professor  Thorndike's  "  Principles 
of  teaching  "  and  former  Professor  Rouillion's  "  Economics  of  manual 
training."  The  list  also  calls  attention  to  fourteen  other  publications 
by  officers  of  Teachers  College. 

Dean  Russell  has  returned  from  a  six  weeks  visit  to  a  score  or  more 
of  central  and  western  colleges  and  universities  that  have  sent  their 
graduates  to  study  at  Teachers  College.  His  route  extended  from 
Toronto,  on  the  north,  to  Missouri,  on  the  south,  and  Colorado,  on 
the  west. 
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Four  officers  of  Teachers  College  have  been  made  chairman  of 
sections  of  the  Lake  Placid  Conference  on  Home  Economics :  Professor 
Kinne  of  the  trade  section;  Professor  Woolman,  trade  schools;  Miss 
Barrows,  household  appliances;  Mr.  Andrews,  training  schools.  Pro- 
fessor Snedden  and  Miss  Mills  of  Teachers  College  have  become 
members  of  the  editorial  committee  of  the  Kindergarten  Magazine. 
Mr.  O.  G.  Cartwright  of  the  Horace  Mann  School  has  been  made 
secretary  of  the  Schoolmaster's  Association.  Miss  Patty  Hill,  in- 
structor in  kindergarten,  has  been  elected  first  vice-president  of  th« 
International  Kindergarten  Union. 

Dean  Russell  has  recently  delivered  at  the  College  to  students  who 
will  be  teachers  next  year,  a  series  of  addresses  on  "The  aim  of 
American  education  compared  with  English  and  German";  "The 
outlook  for  American  teachers";  "The  teacher's  responsibilities"; 
"The  conditions  for  success  in  teaching."  Teachers  College  is  co- 
operating with  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences  by  pro- 
viding nine  courses  of  instruction  at  the  institute  during  the  present 
winter:  elementary  teaching  will  be  treated  by  Professor  Suzzallo, 
educational  administration  by  Professor  Snedden,  principles  of  educa- 
tion by  Dr.  Cole,  educational  psychology  by  Mr.  Betts,  and  Sunday- 
school  teaching  by  Dr.  Hodge.  Professor  Sykes  and  others  will  give 
courses  in  English. 

Professor  Woolman  is  announced  to  speak  before  the  Boston  School 
Board  Committee  in  connection  with  the  opening  of  a  practical  arts 
high  school  in  that  city.  Professor  Kinne  will  address  the  coming 
Chicago  meeting  of  the  conference  on  home  economics.  Professor 
Dutton  has  been  made  a  member  of  the  council  of  the  newly  established 
Civic  Forum  of  New  York.  Professor  Dodge  opened  the  Brooklyn 
Y.  M.  C.  A.'s  lecture  course  on  real  estate  as  a  science  with  an  address 
on  "  Topography  and  land  value."  Miss  Crawford  of  the  department 
of  physical  education  will  deliver  four  lectures  in  the  Ethical  Culture 
School's  course  on  "  School  festivals." 

During  the  summer,  Professor  Nutting  read  a  paper  before  the  In- 
ternational Council  of  Nurses  in  Paris,  Professors  Snedden  and  Strayer 
continued  their  European  investigations  in  educational  administration 
and  elementary  education,  and  Professor  Bagster-Collins  carried  on 
similar  work  in  his  field  in  Germany.  Professor  Smith,  who  is  spend- 
ing a  year's  leave  in  the  Orient  collecting  books  and  manuscripts  bear- 
ing on  the  history  of  mathematics,  writes  that  he  has  already  found 
much  more  material  than  he  had  hoped.  Professor  Monroe  is  spend- 
ing a  half-year's  leave  in  Germany.  Professors  McMurry  and  Farns- 
worth  are  also  on  leave  of  absence. 

The  Graduate  Club  continues  its  bi-weekly  series  of  educational 
addresses.  The  new  Secondary  Education  Club  announces  addresses 
before  its  members  by  President  Taylor,  of  Vassar ;  by  Assistant  State 
Commissioner  of  Education  Goodwin;  and  by  President  Chapin,  of 
the  Rhode  Island   State   Normal   School.    The  Students  Executive 
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Council  recently  inaugurated  with  a  visit  to  the  home  of  Irving  at 
Tarrytown  its  annual  series  of  excursions  to  places  of  historical,  social, 
literary  and  artistic  interest. 

One  hundred  appointments  of  former  students  have  been  arranged 
this  autumn  by  the  appointment  committee  of  the  College.  Seventeen, 
in  universities  and  colleges,  include  one  acting  dean,  two  professors  of 
education,  one  professor  of  sociology,  and  an  associate  professor  of 
history.  Twenty-five  are  in  high  or  normal  schools  and  represent 
work  in  the  subjects  of  history,  language,  science  and  education.  Nine- 
teen positions  in  domestic  art  and  science  include  one  professorship  and 
two  supervisorships.  Of  the  other  appointments,  nine  are  in  manual 
training,  thirteen  in  elementary,  and  four  in  kindergarten  teaching, 
including  supervisorships  and  principalships,  the  presidency  of  a  state 
normal  school,  and  two  superintendents  of  city  school  systems. 

The  appointment  secretary  reports  that  two  thousand  applications 
for  teachers  have  been  received,  as  against  1,471  during  the  preced- 
ing year — "  f rom  all  quarters  of  North  and  South  America;  from 
Japan,  China,  India,  even  the  Straits  Settlements.  .  .  .  From  colleges 
and  universities  we  have  had  168  inquiries;  for  superintendents,  12; 
from  normal  schools,  119;  for  supervisors  and  special  teachers,  589; 
from  secondary  schools,  613 ;  from  elementary  schools,  251 ;  for  hospital 
work,  71;  from  settlements,  no;  for  tutors,  112;  and  summer  posi- 
tions, 62.  Besides  these  there  are  unclassified  inquiries  of  wide  range 
to  the  number  of  217.  .  .  .  We  have  not  yet  men  enough  in  residence 
to  fill  college  and  administrative  positions,  or  women  enough  for  the 
supervisory  and  critic  work  that  offers.  Never  before  in  the  history 
of  the  College  have  we  been  obliged  to  refuse  so  many  important 
places." 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  appointments  reported 
to  the  Committee  for  the  years  1905-06  and  1906-07 : 

1905-06  1906-07 

Colleges  and   Universities 41  84 

Superintendents  of   Schools 3  5 

Normal  Schools   20  47 

Supervisors  and  Special  Teachers 114  208 

Secondary  Schools  152  168 

Elementary   Schools    70  74 

Kindergartens   24  17 

Hospital  Administration  13  20 

Miscellaneous  Positions   J24  _42 

461  665 

Less  names  counted  twice _88  154 

Total   373  511 

College  of  Pharmacy 
The  seventy-eighth  annual  term  of  the  College  of  Pharmacy  opened 
September  30,  with  an  attendance  of  120  junior,  90  senior  and  2  post- 
graduate students.    Of  these,  about  50  constitute  the  University  sec- 
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tion  of  candidates  for  the  degrees  of  pharmaceutical  chemist  and  doctor 
of  pharmacy.  As  a  consequence  of  the  National  Food  and  Drugs 
Act,  there  has  developed  an  urgent  need  for  trained  chemical  and  micro- 
scopical analysts,  and  in  order  to  meet  this  demand,  the  trustees  of 
the  College  have  established  a  distinct  and  independent  course,  em- 
bracing technical  microscopy,  pharmaceutical  assaying,  quantitative 
analysis,  and  the  examination  of  food  products.  Thus  far  the  atten- 
dance, numbering  seventeen  students,  is  greater  than  had  been 
anticipated. 

Dean  Henry  H.  Rusby  has  been  appointed  official  expert  in  drug 
products  for  the  U.  S.  government. 

Extension  Teaching 

The  recent  development  of  the  work  of  extension  teaching  is  very 
marked.  With  the  opening  of  the  new  year  there  are  registered  at 
the  University  in  extension  teaching  courses  and  Teachers  College 
courses  open  to  non-matriculated  students  1,126  students;  in  collegiate 
and  professional  courses  given  away  from  the  University,  1,594;  in 
the  evening  technical  courses,  given  at  the  University,  383  students, 
giving  a  total  on  October  31,  of  3,103  students. 

Noteworthy  features  of  the  work  of  the  new  academic  year  are 
the  offering  among  the  evening  technical  courses  of  three  courses  in 
architecture  at  the  University,  and  the  opening  of  a  course  in  art 
photography,  and  of  an  advanced  course  in  electrical  machinery. 

There  is  an  increasing  demand  for  short  courses  of  lectures  in 
local  centers.  Nineteen  of  these  courses  are  being  offered  during 
the  first  period,  ».  e.,  October,  November  and  December. 

Department  of  Anthropology 
Edward  Sapir  was  appointed  assistant  in  the  anthropological  de- 
partment of  the  University  of  California,  and  since  July  1  has  been 
carrying  on  investigations  on  the  languages  of  central  California, 
especially  among  the  Yana.  Frank  G.  Speck  has  been  appointed 
fellow  in  the  department  of  anthropology  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. He  is  continuing  his  researches  on  the  Uchee  Indians. 
Robert  Lowie  has  been  engaged  in  field  researches  among  the  As- 
siniboine  Indians,  which  were  carried  on  for  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History.  Leo  Frachtenberg  visited,  for  the  Bureau  of 
American  Ethnology,  the  Iroquois  reservations  of  Canada  to  study 
the  remains  of  the  language  of  the  Tutelo. 
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Department  of  Botany 

Dr.  C.  C.  Curtis  has  just  brought  out  a  work  especially  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  the  first  year  men  in  botany,  entitled  "  The  nature  and 
development  of  plants " ;  this  will  serve  as  a  general  text-book  of 
botany  and  is  planned  so  as  to  give  stress  to  the  significance  of  plant 
life,  to  make  of  the  study  a  subject  that  not  only  opens  up  to  the 
student  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  world  about  him,  but  further 
leads  him  to  a  rational  consideration  of  its  real  significance.  The 
book  is  a  sane  and  logical  presentation  of  the  subject,  and  has  the 
practical  merit  of  having  been  tested  with  commencing  students  for 
the  past  two  years.  Since  the  laboratories  were  established  in  botany, 
the  number  of  students  entering  first  year  work  has  more  than  quad- 
rupled, and  the  rigidity  of  the  work  as  maintained  by  Dr.  Curtis 
is  the  only  means  of  preventing  excessive  overcrowding  of  the  too 
small  working  force  of  the  department. 

The  usual  number  of  research  students  is  at  work  at  the  botanical 
garden,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  for  the  first  time  in  twelve  years 
at  least  the  department  has  neither  fellow  nor  scholar.  F.  J.  Seaver, 
who  held  the  fellowship  in  botany  last  year,  received  an  election  as 
assistant  professor  of  botany  in  the  North  Dakota  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. His  thesis  on  the  North  American  Nectriacece,  which  forms  an 
initial  part  of  a  larger  monograph  of  the  Hypocreales  and  which  he 
has  well  under  way,  is  nearly  ready  for  printing.  He  expects  to  return 
for  his  degree  next  commencement.  Mr.  Homer  D.  House,  who  was 
scholar  in  botany  in  1901-02  and  for  a  year  and  a  half  assistant  in 
botany,  has  returned  to  complete  his  thesis  for  a  doctor's  degree, 
having  resigned  his  position  held  in  Clemson  College,  South  Carolina. 
His  thesis  involves  a  monograph  of  the  Convolvulacece  and  has  neces- 
sitated not  only  the  correlation  of  the  larger  collections  of  the  country, 
but  considerable  field  study  as  well.  Miss  W.  J.  Robinson  has  a 
year's  leave  of  absence  as  instructor  in  botany  at  Vassar,  and  is 
continuing  her  work  on  the  development  of  the  filmy  ferns  and  on  the 
ferns  of  Hawaii.  Miss  Mary  P.  Anderson  is  continuing  her  work  on 
the  relations  of  the  fern  flora  of  Japan ;  she  spent  several  weeks  during 
the  summer  examining  Japanese  types  in  the  collection  at  Kew,  Eng- 
land, and  especially  in  the  Sauvatier  collection  at  the  museum  of  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  Paris.  Miss  Burlingham  spent  a  second  summer 
in  field  work  on  the  Lactaricc,  this  time  in  the  mountains  of  North 
Carolina  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Biltmore  school  of  forestry ;  she  is  now 
completing  her  thesis. 
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Recent  contributions  from  the  department  include  three  papers 
by  Professor  Underwood  on  tropical  American  ferns;  two  by  Miss 
Burlingham,  one  on  the  Lactarice  of  Vermont,  and  the  other  on 
the  influence  of  magnesium  sulphate  on  the  growth  of  the  seedling; 
and  one  by  Miss  Alice  A.  Knox,  formerly  assistant  at  Barnard,  on 
the  stem  of  Ibervillea  Sonora. 

Department  of  Chemistry 

A  rearrangement  of  instruction  in  qualitative  analysis  has  been 
made  in  connection  with  the  adoption  of  the  uniform  curriculum  for 
the  first  year  in  the  schools  of  mines,  engineering  and  chemistry,  so 
that  the  first-year  class  is  now  divided  into  two  main  sections,  each  of 
which  occupies  the  laboratory  during  one  half  year;  while  for  class- 
room work  each  half  of  the  class  is  divided  into  two  sections  in  lec- 
tures and  six  in  recitations. 

Professor  J.  S.  C.  Wells  has  returned  from  two  years'  leave 
of  absence  and  has  resumed  charge  of  the  qualitative  laboratory.  Dr. 
K.  G.  Falk  has  been  appointed  tutor  in  physics,  and  Eric  Higgins, 
B.Sc.  of  Victoria  University,  Manchester,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
vacant  assistantship  in  physical  chemistry.  Dr.  Alfred  Hoffman, 
having  completed  his  work  at  Berlin  University,  is  now  assistant  in 
organic  chemistry.  Dr.  H.  K.  Benson,  University  fellow  in  chemistry 
1906-07,  received  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  (physical  chemistry)  in  June, 
and  has  returned  to  the  University  of  Washington,  where  he  is  acting 
head  of  the  department  of  chemistry.  Of  the  students  who  took  de- 
grees in  chemistry  last  year,  Dr.  J.  M.  Nelson  is  now  an  instructor 
at  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute;  Dr.  R.  R.  Renshaw,  is  a 
member  of  the  chemical  staff  of  Wesleyan  University;  Dr.  William 
Klaber  is  with  the  Chrome  Tanning  Company,  Camden,  N.  J.;  Mr. 
Schaeffer  has  gone  to  Germany  for  further  study;  Mr.  Fischer  is  in 
the  employ  of  the  Casein  Company  of  America;  Mr.  Kropff  has  re- 
turned to  Columbia  as  a  candidate  for  the  doctorate.  Dr.  L.  J.  Cohn 
has  accepted  an  appointment  in  the  department  of  chemistry  in  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

In  a  recent  examination  held  by  the  U.  S.  department  of  agriculture 
for  the  appointment  of  food  inspection  chemists,  which  was  taken  by 
hundreds  of  chemists  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  Dr.  H.  A.  Seil  (Ph.D. 
in  organic  chemistry,  1906)  received  a  ranking  above  all  his  competi- 
tors. 

The  thirty-sixth  general  meeting  of  the  American  Chemical  Society 
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was  held  at  the  University  of  Toronto,  June  27-29,  under  the  presidency 
of  Professor  Bogert.  Papers  were  read  by  Professor  Bogert,  Dr. 
Chambers  and  Dr.  Neish.  Professor  Morgan  read  a  paper  before  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  at  its  November  meeting,  describing 
his  work  with  Mr.  Reston  Stevenson  on  "  The  weight  of  a  falling  drop 
and  its  relation  to  the  surface  tension  of  the  liquid." 

Department  of  Comparative  Literature 

Two  new  courses  have  been  added  to  the  graduate  curriculum 
of  the  department,  one  on  "  Mediaeval  epics,"  by  Professor  Lawrence 
of  the  English  department,  and  another  on  the  "  Romantic  movement 
in  Europe,"  which  is  given  by  Professors  Fletcher  and  Spingarn  in 
conjunction  with  Professor  Thomas  of  the  Germanic  department  and 
Professor  Page  of  the  Romance  department.  Several  courses  by 
Professors  Matthews  and  Page  have  also  been  made  part  of  the 
regular  work  for  the  higher  degrees  in  this  department.  Professor 
Fletcher  is  offering  a  new  course  on  Spenser  in  the  department  of 
English. 

Two  of  the  three  volumes  of  "  Critical  essays  of  the  seventeenth 
century,"  which  Professor  Spingarn  is  editing  for  the  Clarendon 
Press  of  Oxford,  are  now  in  press,  and  will  be  published  early  in  the 
winter.  Professor  Fletcher  is  preparing  two  works  for  publication, 
one  on  the  Pastoral  in  Professor  Neilson's  series  of  "  Types  of  Eng- 
lish literature."  The  same  series  contains  a  two-volume  work  on 
"The  literature  of  roguery,"  by  Frank  W.  Chandler,  who  took  his 
doctor's  degree  in  this  department  and  held  the  position  of  tutor 
in  comparative  literature  for  several  years. 

The  belles  lettres  competition  inaugurated  last  year  by  Professor 
Spingarn  for  the  encouragement  of  literary  activity  among  the  under- 
graduates was  highly  successful;  the  unusual  number  of  sixteen 
poems,  seventeen  short  stories,  and  six  critical  essays  was  submitted. 
The  competition  will  be  continued  each  year  hereafter  until  further 
notice. 

Department  of  Economics  and  Social  Science 

An  unusually  large  number  of  positions  has  been  secured  for  the 
recent  graduates  of  the  school  of  political  science  in  the  department 
of  economics.  Every  one  of  the  men  who  took  his  degree  of  doctor 
of  philosophy  during  the  past  year  has  now  been  placed  in  institu- 
tions ranging  from  the  University  of  Florida  in  the  south  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Montana  and  the  State  College  of  Washington  in  the 
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northwest.  Several  men  have  entered  the  government  service  as  special 
experts,  and  some  have  entered  the  consular  service. 

The  series  in  History,  Economics  and  Public  Law,  under  the  editor- 
ship of  Professor  Seligman,  has  published  ten  monographs  during 
the  past  six  months.  They  are  as  follows :  "  The  budget  in  the  Amer- 
ican commonwealth,"  by  Eugene  E.  Agger,  Ph.D. ;  "  The  finances  of 
Cleveland,"  by  Charles  C.  Williamson,  Ph.D.;  "Trade  and  cur- 
rency in  early  Oregon,"  by  James  H.  Gilbert,  Ph.D. ;  "  Luther's  Table 
Talk,"  by  Preserved  Smith,  Ph.D. ;  "  The  tobacco  industry  in  the 
United  States,"  by  Meyer  Jacobstein,  Ph.D. ;  "  Social  democracy  and 
population,"  by  Alvan  A.  Tenney,  Ph.D.;  "The  economic  policy  of 
Robert  Walpole,"  by  Norris  A.  Brisco,  Ph.D.;  "The  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,"  by  Abraham  Berglund,  Ph.D.;  "The  taxation  of 
corporations  in  Massachusetts,"  by  Harry  G.  Friedman,  A.B. ;  and  "  De 
Witt  Clinton  and  the  origin  of  the  spoils  system  in  New  York,"  by 
Howard  Lee  McBain,  Ph.D. 

Professor  Seligman  has  been  made  chairman  of  the  bureau  of 
municipal  research,  in  which  the  other  trustees  are  R.  Fulton  Cutting, 
George  McAneny,  Albert  Shaw,  Carroll  D.  Wright,  Richard  Watson 
Gilder,  and  Frank  Tucker. 

The  third  edition  of  Professor  Seligman's  "  Principles  of  eco- 
nomics," revised  and  enlarged,  has  just  appeared.  A  Japanese  trans- 
lation and  a  Russian  translation  are  now  under  way  and  will  be 
published  shortly.  The  second  edition  of  his  "Economic  interpreta- 
tion of  history  "  appeared  during  the  summer.  Spanish,  Japanese  and 
Russian  translations  have  also  appeared  during  the  year.  A  Japanese 
publisher  has  requested  permission  to  translate  all  of  his  books  into 
Japanese. — Professor  Giddings  is  giving  two  courses  of  lectures,  one 
at  the  Cooper  Institute  and  one  at  the  Brooklyn  Institute.  He  was  also 
one  of  the  speakers  at  the  meeting  of  the  Boston  Economic  Club  in 
November. — Professor  Seager  is  delivering  thirty  lectures  on  "  The 
labor  problem,"  in  the  School  of  Philanthropy. — Professor  Clark's  new 
book  on  "  The  essentials  in  economic  theory  "  has  just  appeared.  He 
has  been  put  on  the  council  of  the  newly  formed  Civic  Forum. 

The  summer  courses  in  economics  were  delivered  by  Professor 
Roswell  G.  McCrea  of  Bowdoin  College,  a  former  student  of  Columbia. 
Mr.  McCrea  has,  in  the  interval,  been  appointed  assistant  director  of 
the  School  of  Philanthropy  in  New  York. 

Several  new  courses  are  offered  in  the  department  of  economics 
and  social  science  this  year,  one  by  the  new  professor  of  social  legis- 
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lation,  Professor  Lindsay,  one  by  Dr.  Agger,  and  two  courses  at  Bar- 
nard by  Professor  Mary  G.  Simkhovitch. 

Department  of  Electrical  Engineering 

E.  E.  Holcombe,  B.S.,  lecturer  in  electrical  engineering,  O.  von 
Dannenberg,  E.E.,  tutor,  and  S.  S.  Watkins,  E.  E.,  assistant,  have  re- 
signed their  positions  in  the  department,  and  Edgar  S.  Downs,  Ph.D., 
has  been  appointed  tutor,  and  Victor  Greiff,  E.E.  1907,  and  S.  F. 
Bond,  E.E.  1907,  assistants,  leaving  a  vacancy  in  the  position  of 
lecturer. 

The  standardization  rules  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical 
Engineers  have  recently  been  completed  by  the  committee  of  which 
Professor  F.  B.  Crocker  is  chairman,  and  have  been  adopted  by  the 
Institute.  This  work  has  been  going  on  for  two  years,  and  the  rules 
in  their  revised  form  are  the  permanent  basis  upon  which  all  electrical 
machinery  and  apparatus  are  rated  and  tested.  Professor  Crocker 
has  also  been  appointed  secretary  of  the  American  section  of  the 
International  Electrotechnical  Commission,  which  includes  representa- 
tives from  twelve  of  the  principal  countries.  This  commission  has 
undertaken  the  universal  standardization  of  electrical  machinery  and 
apparatus,  which  is  an  interesting  and  important  step  in  international 
affairs. 

Professor  G.  F.  Sever  has  been  rearranging  and  developing  the 
instrument  laboratory  during  the  summer.  Morton  Arendt,  E.E.,  in- 
structor, spent  two  months  in  Europe  visiting  various  technical  schools 
and  electrical  establishments. 

The  gift  of  a  40  kilowatt  motor  generator  set  has  been  received 
from  the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Co.  through  Mr.  August  Belmont. 
This  is  an  important  addition  to  the  facilities  of  the  department.  The 
department  has  purchased  for  its  laboratories  much  new  apparatus 
available  for  student  use. 

The  alternating  current  laboratory  has  been  greatly  improved  by 
removing  the  partition  between  two  of  the  rooms,  thereby  forming 
one  large  laboratory,  with  much  improved  light  and  ventilation,  as 
well  as  facilitation  of  supervision.  The  apparatus  has  been  rearranged 
and  a  new  switchboard  erected  by  which  the  various  machines 
may  be  controlled. — The  recent  introduction  of  lecture  and  laboratory 
instruction  in  hydraulics  has  been  a  valuable  addition  to  the  course 
in  electrical  engineering. 

The  Electrical  Engineering  Society  of  Columbia  University  had 
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a  very  successful  session  during  the  past  college  year,  with  regular 
fortnightly  lectures  by  prominent  engineers.  The  society  has  already 
arranged  a  similar  program  for  the  coming  year,  and  notices  of  these 
meetings  will  be  regularly  announced  in  the  Electrical  World. 

On  account  of  the  large  number  of  students  in  the  courses  of 
mechanical  and  electrical  engineering,  and  because  of  the  somewhat 
different  requirements  for  the  two  bodies,  it  has  been  found  advan- 
tageous to  give  separate  instruction  to  the  fourth  year  classes.  This 
division  of  the  classes  necessitates  partial  duplication  of  the  lectures, 
but  is  considered  well  worth  the  extra  labor  involved. 

Department  of  English 

The  number  of  students  in  the  graduate  courses  promises  to  be 
larger  this  year  than  ever  before.  The  present  registration  gives  an 
enrolment  of  278  in  the  ten  courses  and  31  in  the  three  seminaries. 
There  are  125  students  taking  English  as  a  major,  and  47  taking  a 
minor,  in  comparison  with  118  and  51,  respectively,  at  this  time  last 
year. 

The  following  students  have  been  appointed  recently  to  the  posi- 
tions stated: 

Ernest  S.  Bates,  A.M.  1903,  tutor  in  English,  Columbia  College; 
Nathaniel  W.  Barnes,  A.M.  1903,  assistant  professor  in  English, 
DePauw  University;  Rush  M.  Caldwell,  A.M.  1907,  principal  of  the 
literary  department,  Newman  Manual  Training  School,  New  Orleans, 
La. ;  Leonidas  W.  Crawford,  A.M.  1903,  teacher  of  English  in  the  Col- 
lege of  the  City  of  New  York ;  William  T.  Darby,  A.M.  1907,  teacher 
of  rhetoric  and  composition  in  the  University  of  Washington,  Seattle, 
Wash.;  Dean  S.  Fansler,  A.M.  1907,  instructor  in  English,  Evanston 
Academy,  Northwestern  University;  Claude  M.  Fuess,  A.M.  1906, 
teacher  of  English  in  the  George  School,  George  School,  Pa. ;  Charles 
F.  Lawson,  A.M.  1904,  assistant  in  English,  Columbia  College ;  Mary 
E.  Markley,  A.M.  1907,  teacher  of  English  in  the  Westfield,  N.  J., 
High  School ;  Julia  P.  Mitchell,  A.M.  1904,  instructor  in  English,  Vas- 
sar  College ;  Clara  Shuart,  A.M.  1907,  teacher  of  English  in  the  Glen 
Ridge,  N.  J.,  High  School;  Winifred  Smith,  A.M.  1907,  teacher  in 
Mrs.  Knox's  School,  Lakewood,  N.  J. ;  Stella  B.  Stearns,  A.M.  1906, 
teacher  of  English  in  Miss  Graham's  School,  New  Yory  City ;  John 
W.  Taylor,  A.M.  1903,  assistant  in  English,  Columbia  College ;  Mary 
R.  Thomas,  A.M.  1907,  teacher  of  French  in  Chicora  College,  Green- 
ville, S.  C;  Samuel  L.  Wolff,  LL.B.  1896,  instructor  in  English  in 
the  law  school,  University  of  Michigan;  Jacob  Zeitlin,  A.M.  1905, 
instructor  in  English  in  the  University  of  Illinois. 
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Department  of  Geology 

The  summer  field  session  with  the  School  of  Mines  and  graduate 
students  was  held  at  High  Falls,  N.  Y.,  the  week  before  Com- 
mencement. The  party  numbered  forty  and  worked  upon  the  geo- 
logical section  to  be  crossed  by  the  new  aqueduct  from  the  Catskills 
to  New  York.  The  strata  exhibit  many  instructive  features  and  the 
work  was  of  added  interest  because  of  the  great  engineering  problem 
associated  with  it.  In  the  regular  summer  session  of  the  University, 
Professor  Grabau  gave  courses  in  general  geology,  comparative 
geology  of  North  America,  and  index  fossils.  He  was  assisted  by 
Miss  Elvira  Wood  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.  All  the 
courses  were  well  attended. 

During  the  summer  Professor  Kemp  spent  five  weeks  in  the  field 
for  the  State  Geological  Survey,  completing  the  maps  of  the  vicinity 
of  Port  Henry,  the  most  important  iron  mining  center  of  the  Adiron- 
dacks.  Data  for  an  interesting  paper  upon  these  huge  masses  of  iron 
ore  were  accumulated. 

Previously  to  the  opening  of  the  summer  session,  Professor  Grabau 
visited  Letchworth  Park,  the  area  recently  given  the  state  along  the 
Genesee  river,  and  in  cooperation  with  E.  H.  Hall,  secretary  of  the 
Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society,  established  several  monu- 
ments for  determining  the  recession  of  the  falls.  He  devoted  some 
time  to  the  investigation  of  the  physiographic  problems  in  this  por- 
tion of  the  state,  accumulating  data  for  a  paper  on  the  ancient  drain- 
age of  the  region.  Following  the  summer  instruction  at  the  Univer- 
sity, he  gave  his  students  a  trip  of  four  days  in  the  Hudson  Valley 
with  headquarters  at  Hudson,  and  then  went  to  Boston  to  attend  the 
session  of  the  Seventh  International  Congress  of  Zoology,  acting  as 
secretary  of  the  section  of  paleozoology  and  presenting  two  papers. 
The  department  was  represented  in  the  exhibit  made  at  the  Congress 
by  a  case  containing  Devonic  specimens  so  arranged  as  to  show  the 
various  lines  of  parallel  evolution  followed  in  mid-Devonic  time. 
During  the  New  York  week  of  the  Congress,  Professor  Grabau  served 
on  the  local  committee.  He  next  went  to  Detroit,  where,  in  company 
with  Professor  Scherzer  of  the  Michigan  Survey,  he  investigated 
the  problems  presented  by  the  late  Siluric  formations  and  their  contact 
with  the  Devonic.  The  results  of  this  investigation  will  be  published 
during  the  winter.  Later  Professor  Grabau  spent  two  weeks  in  the 
northern  portion  of  the  lower  peninsula,  making  additional  observations 
and  collections  for  his  monograph  of  the  various  groups  of  Michigan. 
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A  large  collection  of  fossils  was  brought  back  as  the  result  of  the  sum- 
mer's work.  During  the  spring  Professor  Graubau  completed  a  paper 
describing  the  Upper  Siluric  fossils  obtained  in  the  salt  shaft  of  Detroit, 
Michigan.  The  illustrations  for  this  paper  were  made  by  Miss  John- 
son, who  for  a  number  of  years  has  been  employed  as  illustrator  in  the 
the  Michigan  State  Survey. 

Several  important  papers  on  the  developmental  stages  in  Paleozoic 
corals  were  published  during  the  year  as  the  result  of  work  carried 
on  in  the  paleontologic  laboratory  by  Messrs.  Gordon,  Brown  and 
Anderson. 

Dr.  Berkey  continued  his  work  for  the  State  Survey  in  the  High- 
lands of  the  Hudson,  both  in  June  and  September.  During  July  and 
August  he  went  to  Arizona  with  a  small  party  of  School  of  Mines 
students  for  their  field  work  under  the  department.  The  mining  camp 
of  Tombstone  was  studied  in  some  detail  and  comparisons  were  made 
with  Bisbee. — Dr.  Ogilvie  passed  a  month  in  the  field  in  the  south- 
ern Adirondacks  accumulating  notes  for  a  further  contribution  upon 
this  region. — Dr.  Julien  completed  during  the  summer  an  investiga- 
tion upon  the  formation  of  serpentine  and  brucite,  which  has  been  in 
progress  for  some  years.  He  also  discovered  some  interesting  chipped 
stones  or  artefacs  in  the  gravels  of  Cape  Cod. — T.  C.  Brown,  for  two 
years  past  assistant  in  the  department,  was  appointed  in  June  to  the 
staff  of  the  department  of  vertebrate  paleontology  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History.  He  is  succeeded  by  Edwin  Kirk,  1907 
College.  F.  C.  Lincoln,  fellow  in  geology,  has  been  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  geology  and  mineralogy  in  the  School  of  Mines,  Butte,  Mont. 
J.  E.  Hyde,  fellow-elect,  was  employed  by  the  Ohio  State  Geological 
survey  during  the  summer. 

The  department  has  received  several  gifts  of  specimens  from  its 
former  students,  of  which  may  be  specially  mentioned  a  fine  suite 
of  ores  and  fossils  from  San  Pedro,  N.  M.,  collected  by  R.  V.  Mills, 
1906  S.;  and  a  complete  series  of  rocks  and  by-products  from  the 
Kimberley  diamond  mines,  South  Africa,  secured  through  the  kind 
interest  of  Harold  T.  Dickinson,  1900  S.  A  series  of  twelve  models 
of  the  enlarged  protoconchs  and  early  conch  stages  of  tertiary  and 
recent  gastropods  has  been  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
Grabau,  and  plaster  casts  of  these  have  been  made  by  the  American 
Museum,  a  duplicate  set  being  placed  in  the  paleontologic  collection 
of  the  department,  where  they  constitute  a  special  exhibit. 
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Department  of  Germanic  Languages 
Courses  were  offered  in  the  summer  session  by  Professors  Hervey 
and  Remy,  Messrs.  Heuser  and  Porterfield,  and  by  Professor  Robert 
H.  Fife  of  Wesleyan  University.  New  courses  were  those  on  German 
Syntax  and  The  Romantic  School  by  Professor  Fife,  and  the  pro- 
seminar  on  Goethe  by  Professor  Hervey.  A  feature  of  the  session 
were  the  public  lectures  in  German  given  on  Wednesday  afternoons 
by  the  members  of  the  department. 

On  October  25  Professor  Remy  lectured  on  the  Siegfried  legend 
before  the  Deutscher  Sprachverein.  Professor  Tombo  and  Mr.  Heuser 
delivered  several  lectures  under  the  auspices  of  the  Board  of  Education 
during  October  and  November.  Dr.  Richard  attended  a  conference 
of  the  Peace  Society  held  in  August  at  Greenacre,  Me.,  and  spoke 
on  the  peace  movement ;  he  also  spoke  at  Mystic,  Conn.,  on  "  Peace 
and  education."  Mr.  Bechert  spent  his  vacation  in  Denmark,  Germany 
and  Austria.  On  November  29  Professor  Tombo  lectured  at  Lafayette 
College  on  Faust,  and  on  December  7  he  delivered  a  lecture  on  Das 
Nibelungenlied  before  the  Germanische  Gesellschaft  of  Pittsburgh. 

A  series  of  ten  lectures  on  German  dramatists  of  the  nineteenth 
century  has  been  arranged  by  the  Gertnanistic  Society  of  America  for 
the  New  York  Association  of  High  School  Teachers  of  German,  the 
Verein  Deutscher  Lehrerinnen  in  Amerika,  the  Verein  Deutscher 
Lehrer  von  New  York  und  Umgegend,  and  the  Association  of  Special 
Teachers  of  German  in  the  Public  Schools  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
The  lectures  are  being  delivered  in  the  German  language  in  Room 
309  Havemeyer  Hall,  on  Thursday  afternoons  at  4.30  o'clock.  The 
dates  and  subjects  of  the  lectures  are  as  follows :  November  7 — Kleist, 
Professor  Karl  Detlev  Jessen,  Bryn  Mawr;  November  21 — Grillparzer, 
Professor  Calvin  Thomas,  Columbia ;  December  5 — Grabbe,  Professor 
Robert  Herndon  Fife,  Jr.,  Wesleyan ;  December  19 — Hebbel,  Professor 
Camillo  von  Klenze,  Brown;  January  9 — Ludwig,  Professor  Max 
Friedrich  Blau,  Princeton;  January  23 — Freytag,  Professor  Marion 
Dexter  Learned,  Pennsylvania;  February  6 — Anzengruber,  Professor 
John  Firman  Coar,  Adelphi;  February  20 — Sudermann,  Karl  Knortz, 
Tarrytown,  N.  Y.;  March  5 — Fulda,  Professor  William  Addison 
Hervey,  Columbia;  March  19 — Hauptmann,  Professor  Rudolf 
Tombo,  Jr.,  Columbia. — On  October  28  Professor  Otto  Pfleiderer  of 
the  University  of  Berlin  delivered  a  lecture  in  German  on  "  The  influ- 
ence of  Kant,  Schiller,  and  Goethe." 
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Department  of  History 

Professor  Sloane  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  trip  abroad,  from 
May  to  September,  in  studying  conditions  in  the  Balkans.  Professor 
Shepherd,  who  was  absent  from  the  University  from  May  to  Novem- 
ber, represented  Columbia  on  the  peace  mission  to  the  countries  of 
South  America.  Professor  Shotwell  represented  the  University  at 
the  installation  of  the  new  president  of  Toronto  University  in  October. 
Professor  Botsford  gave  courses  in  Greek  and  Roman  history  at  the 
summer  session.  Dr.  Beard  has  been  promoted  from  lecturer  in  history 
to  adjunct  professor  of  politics.  C.  H.  Hayes,  1904,  was  appointed 
last  February  lecturer  in  the  department  in  place  of  Dr.  Haworth, 
who  resigned  to  accept  a  position  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Avery 
History  of  the  United  States. 

Among  books  recently  published  by  members  of  the  department 
may  be  noted  the  third  volume  of  Professor  Osgood's  "American 
colonies  in  the  seventeenth  century,"  entitled  "  Imperial  control " ;  Pro- 
fessor Dunning's  "Reconstruction,  political  and  economic,"  which  is 
volume  22  in  the  American  Nation  series  of  Professor  Hart ;  and  the 
"Development  of  modern  Europe,"  in  two  volumes,  by  Professors 
Robinson  and  Beard. 

Department  of  Indo-Iranian  Languages 
Professor  Jackson  returned  early  in  July  from  a  successful  journey 
in  Persia  and  Central  Asia,  and  took  up  his  work  in  the  summer  ses- 
sion, in  which  he  gave  courses  on  Shakspere  and  on  Anglo-Saxon. 

Three  doctoral  dissertations  are  now  being  prepared  by  students 
in  the  department,  and  it  is  expected  that  they  will  all  be  completed 
during  the  present  academic  year.  One  deals  with  a  canonical  Pali 
work  of  Buddhist  lore;  another  with  the  curious  conventions  of  the 
ancient  Hindu  drama,  as  they  are  found  in  an  old  native  work  on 
dramaturgy ;  the  third,  which  is  based  on  a  number  of  original  manu- 
scripts kindly  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  author  by  Parsis  of  Bombay, 
presents  the  text  of  the  Pahlavi,  Pazend,  and  Sanskrit  versions  of  a 
portion  of  the  Zoroastrian  scriptures. 

The  course  of  afternoon  lectures  on  the  literature,  history  and 
antiquities  of  India  and  Persia  was  resumed  on  November  8.  The 
first  series  was  given  by  Professor  Jackson  on  the  subject  of  "  Persia 
and  Persian  literature,"  as  follows:  November  8 — Persia  revisited; 
November  15 — Rise  of  Persian  literature;  November  22 — Romantic 
poetry  of  Persia. 
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Department  of  Latin 

With  the  new  and  spacious  quarters  in  the  library,  formerly  occu- 
pied by  the  registrar's  office  and  now  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Latin  department  for  its  graduate  work,  a  new  growth  of  the  archaeo- 
logical laboratory  is  looked  for,  that  will  prove  of  great  value  to  the 
students  as  well  as  of  interest  to  the  general  public.  The  collections 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  department  are  being  classified  and 
properly  labelled,  and  a  new  table-case  has  just  been  obtained,  in 
which  will  be  exhibited  such  specimens  as  are  of  particular  use  in 
connection  with  the  archaeological  courses,  and  such  others  as  are  in 
themselves  of  interest  and  curiosity-  It  is  planned  to  change  this 
exhibit  from  time  to  time,  and  to  augment  the  departmental  collection 
with  temporary  loans  as  opportunity  offers.  At  present  the  case 
shows  specimens  illustrative  of  the  materials  of  construction  and 
rich  ornamental  marbles  of  ancient  Roman  buildings.  The  overthrow 
of  Pompeii  is  illustrated  by  examples  of  lava  hurled  up  by  Vesuvius 
in  the  recent  disastrous  eruption  (a  gift  of  Signor  Ettore  Ragozino 
of  Naples)  ;  and  there  is  also  a  series  of  Greek  and  Roman  clay  lamps, 
tracing  the  manufacture  of  these  homely  household  necessities  from 
the  third  century  before  Christ  to  the  fourth  of  our  era, — very  many 
showing  makers'  names  and  artistic  designs.  Of  the  latter,  the  de- 
partment has  acquired  this  year  many  new  varieties  from  the  most 
recent  excavations  in  Rome,  along  with  other  objects  of  interest  from 
the  same  source.  There  is  no  intention  of  building  up  an  art-collec- 
tion ;  a  laboratory,  however,  illustrating  the  arts,  industries  and  private 
life  of  the  ancients  will,  when  well  begun,  prove  a  new  and  valuable 
aid  to  classical  study  in  this  University. 

Professor  Peck  has  been  reelected  president  of  the  New  York 
Latin  Club,  so  that  the  present  year  will  be  the  third  of  his  incumbency. 
The  publication  of  that  Club,  formerly  known  as  The  Latin  Leaflet, 
has  been  transferred  to  the  newly  formed  Classical  Association  of  the 
Middle  States  and  Maryland.  It  is  now  appearing  as  The  Classical 
Weekly  under  the  general  editorship  of  Professor  Lodge. 

The  Library 
During  the  summer  important  changes  were  made  in  the  library. 
The  crowded  condition  of  the  shelves,  which  resulted  in  the  temporary 
removal  of  many  large  sets  of  books,  some  of  them  stacked  in  the  top 
galleries  and  others  in  the  basement,  led  to  a  rather  far-reaching  scheme 
of  readjustment.    The  offices  of  the  bursar  and  the  registrar  were 
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moved  to  East  Hall,  thus  releasing  two  rooms  on  the  ground  floor.  The 
larger  of  these,  room  109,  was  assigned  to  Roman  archaeology  and 
ancient  history.  It  was  designed  to  serve  as  both  seminar  room  and  a 
depository  for  archaeological  specimens.  Owing  to  the  exhaustion  of 
available  funds,  some  of  the  shelving  necessary  for  a  complete  equip- 
ment is  not  yet  in  place,  but  the  University  has  now  for  the  first  time  a 
home  for  ancient  history.  The  periodical  room  was  moved  down  to 
the  old  bursar's  office  in  order  to  make  way  for  a  larger  classical  study 
in  208;  but  the  lack  of  sufficient  shelving  for  the  books  in  classical 
philology  prevented  their  removal  from  209,  and  208  was  therefore 
turned  over  to  medieval  history,  which  had  formerly  been  ill  provided 
for  in  room  301.  Greek  archaeology  was  given  211,  besides  the  Avery 
Library.  As  a  result  of  these  complicated  moves,  no  less  than  three 
new  seminar  rooms  have  been  arranged,  and  some  of  the  old  ones  have 
been  released  of  considerable  pressure  of  book  space. 

His  Majesty,  the  German  Emperor,  has  presented  to  the  Library 
a  de  luxe  edition  of  the  works  of  King  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia. 
A  number  of  books  have  also  been  received  from  the  Prussian  Minister 
of  Spiritual,  Educational  and  Medical  Affairs. 

Department  of  Mathematics 
A  year  ago  the  fact  was  mentioned  in  these  notes  that  the  rapidly 
increasing  mathematical  activity  everywhere  throughout  the  country 
was  then  reflected  in  the  increasing  demand  for  graduate  courses 
at  Columbia  and  the  rapidly  increasing  number  of  students  attending 
those  that  are  offered.  That  phenomenon  is  even  more  noteworthy 
this  year  than  it  was  a  year  ago.  There  is  a  considerable  demand 
for  a  widening  of  the  graduate  offering  in  the  summer  session,  though 
last  summer  four  graduate  courses  were  given  by  Dr.  Ling  and  Pro- 
fessors Maclay,  Kasner  and  Keyser;  while  in  the  current  regular 
session  not  only  are  new  courses  well  attended  but  the  courses  that 
have  been  hitherto  regularly  given  are  availed  of  by  a  notably  im- 
proved attendance.  The  very  considerable  attendance  upon  such 
courses  by  teachers  of  mathematics  in  the  high  schools  and  other 
secondary  schools  of  Greater  New  York  and  adjacent  territory  will, 
it  is  confidently  expected,  react  more  and  more  favorably  upon  the 
general  conception  and  estimate  of  mathematics  in  the  community 
at  large  and  especially  upon  the  instruction  of  those  who  are  destined 
to  seek  admission  to  the  various  schools  of  Columbia  and  other  col- 
leges and  universities. 
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A  year  ago  the  mathematical  colloquium,  which  had  been  sus- 
pended for  a  time,  was  reorganized  upon  an  entirely  new  plan.  Meet- 
ings were  held  at  intervals  of  about  two  weeks  throughout  the  year. 
A  score  of  lectures,  followed  by  informal  discussions,  on  subjects 
previously  announced  and  representing  a  wide  range  of  topics,  were 
given  by  officers  and  graduate  students.  Having  proved  to  be  an 
effective  means  of  supplementing  the  regular  instruction,  the  col- 
loquium is  being  continued  this  year  upon  substantially  the  same  basis. 

The  laboratory  equipment  of  the  department  has  been  made  second 
to  none,  if  not  the  first,  in  the  country,  by  the  purchase  of  mathematical 
models  and  instruments,  including  the  famous  collections  of  Wiener 
and  Schilling.  Room  501  Fayerweather  has  been  suitably  equipped 
with  cases  and  shelving  and  set  apart  for  the  placing  of  these  models, 
many  of  which  are  works  of  art  and  of  very  delicate  structure.  They 
are  designed  to  aid  the  student  in  the  increasingly  important  and 
difficult  matter  of  visualizing  the  more  intricate  concepts  and  forms 
in  function  theory,  geometry,  analysis  situs,  and  other  abstract 
doctrines.  * 

Joseph  Lipke,  who  was  for  some  years  a  graduate  student  in  the 
department  and  served  as  an  assistant  during  two  successive  summer 
sessions,  has  accepted  appointment  as  an  instructor  in  mathematics 
in  the  University  of  California.  C.  A.  Toussaint,  who  was  for  three 
years  an  assistant  in  the  department,  has  been  appointed  to  a  mathe- 
matical instructorship  in  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York.  G. 
W.  Hartwell,  who  was  last  year  an  assistant  and  graduate  student, 
was  made  lecturer  in  the  department  for  the  year  1907-08.  A.  C. 
Krathwohl  has  been  appointed  tutor  in  Barnard  College  to  succeed 
Dr.  W.  H.  Bussey,  who  resigned  to  accept  an  assistant  professorship 
of  mathematics  in  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

Professors  Smith  and  Fiske  are  absent  on  sabbatical  leave.  In  the 
absence  of  the  latter,  Professor  Maclay  has  assumed  charge  of  his 
course  in  the  theory  of  functions  of  the  complex  variable. 

At  the  Ithaca  meeting  of  the  American  Mathematical  Society, 
Professor  Kasner  presented  papers  entitled  "Geometric  interpreta- 
tion of  integrating  factors "  and  "Conformal  representation  of 
geodesic  circles."  At  the  Chicago  meeting  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Professor  Kasner  will  address 
section  A  on  "The  relations  of  geometry  and  dynamics."  An  article 
by  Professor  Keyser  on  "  Circle  range  transversals  of  circle  ranges 
in  a  plane"  has  been  published  in  the  Rendiconti  del  Circolo  Mate- 
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matico  di  Palermo.  Professor  Keyser  has  accepted  the  position  of 
corresponding  member  of  the  recently  organized  American  editorial 
board  of  the  Hibbert  Journal. 

Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering 
The  department  offered  three  courses  in  the  summer  session,  one 
on  gas-engines,  one  on  general  laboratory  investigation,  and  one  cm 
hydraulic  laboratory  practice,  all  of  which  were  attended  by  men 
of  extremely  high  grade,  most  of  them  graduates  in  engineering  and 
several  of  them  successful  practitioners.  The  undergraduates  dur- 
ing the  summer  were  assigned  to  practical  work  in  accordance  with 
the  plan  so  long  successfully  carried  on  by  the  mining  department. 
The  memoirs  on  their  observations  indicate  great  progress  in  engi- 
neering conceptions  as  a  result  of  their  personal  contact  with  the 
practical  operations  of  the  shops,  drafting-rooms  and  power-plants  to 
which  they  had  been  assigned.  Last  spring  the  graduates  of  the 
department  initiated  a  movement  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  better 
acquaintance  between  the  older  and  younger  men,  both  socially  and 
professionally.  It  is  hoped  that  this  winter  will  see  the  organization 
perfected. 

The  research  work  on  the  use  of  denatured  alcohol  in  engines, 
which  was  conducted  by  this  department  in  conjunction  with  the  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  has  been  completed  and  two  bulletins 
Slave  already  been  issued,  one  giving  a  popular  summary  of  the  situa- 
tion to  non-technical  readers,  and  the  other  containing  the  details 
of  the  test.  A  third  bulletin  will  be  issued  giving  a  bibliography  of 
the  subject  and  a  review  of  European  progress. 

A  number  of  modifications  in  the  courses  offered  by  the  depart- 
ment have  been  made  this  year,  principally  along  the  lines  of  im- 
proving the  instruction  rather  than  of  altering  the  subject  matter. 
To  this  end  the  design  of  machinery  and  structural  parts,  in  ac- 
cordance with  modern  drafting-room  systems,  has  been  incorporated 
in  the  second  year  drafting  work,  under  the  title  of  Empiric  design.  The 
methods  used  in  this  course  are  set  forth  in  a  note  book  written  by 
Professor  Walter  Rautenstrauch,  who,  with  Mr.  E.  J.  Kunze,  will 
conduct  the  course.  The  work  differs  from  machine  design  in 
general  inasmuch  as  it  is  confined  to  that  part  of  the  subject  in  which 
no  analysis  of  the  stresses  involved  is  ordinarily  made,  the  propor- 
tions being  determined  by  standard  good  practice.  The  subject  of 
kinematics  has  this  year  been  entirely  transferred  to  this  depart- 
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ment,  in  order  to  eliminate  a  duplication  which  formerly  existed 
between  it  and  the  department  of  civil  engineering.  The  subject  is 
now  being  taught  parallel  to  the  course  in  empiric  design  for  applica- 
tion in  machine-design.  The  mechanical  engineering  laboratory 
work  for  the  department  has  been  materially  increased  this  year  by 
the  addition  of  the  third  year  chemical  engineers.  The  course  on 
steam  engines,  heat  and  heat  engines  has  been  made  somewhat  more 
analytical  and  less  descriptive  than  before,  and  the  book  texts  have 
been  materially  supplemented  by  lecture  and  problem  work,  together 
with  inspection  and  sketches  of  actual  machinery  by  the  students. 
Motors  other  than  steam  and  dynamics  of  motors  as  separate  courses 
have  been  dropped,  their  subject  matter  being  incorporated  in  other 
courses  or  omitted  entirely. 

The  research  work  on  the  temperature  of  ignition  of  gaseous  mix- 
tures conducted  in  the  mechanical  engineering  laboratories  by  Dr. 
Falk  of  the  department  of  physical  chemistry  has  been  brought  to  a 
successful  conclusion  and  has  resulted  in  data  valuable  to  physical 
chemists  and  to  manufacturers  of  gas-engines  alike,  as  it  throws  much 
light  on  the  perplexing  problem  of  pre-ignitions  of  mixtures  containing 
hydrogen  in  engine  cylinders. 

Department  of  Metallurgy 

There  may  have  been  a  belief  that  the  course  of  study  leading  to  the 
degree  of  metallurgical  engineer  was  not  as  liberal  as  that  of  the  other 
courses  offered  by  the  schools  of  mines  and  engineering.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  however,  the  course  is  now  just  as  liberal  in  its  scope  as  any 
in  applied  science,  and  should  appeal  to  students  interested  in  metal- 
lurgy who  desire  at  the  same  time  a  broad  education  to  prepare  them 
for  any  branch  of  engineering  work  or  for  a  business  career.  Ex- 
cept for  one  subject,  the  metallurgical  course  of  study  is  now  identical 
with  that  of  mining  engineering  for  the  first  two  years,  with  the 
double  object  of  avoiding  conflicts  in  the  schedule  of  attendance  and 
of  permitting  students  to  study  for  two  years  before  having  to  decide 
whether  they  will  specialize  in  mining  or  in  metallurgy. 

The  advanced  courses  in  metallurgy,  required  of  students  in 
metallurgical  engineering,  have  been  further  developed  during  the 
past  year.  These  courses  are  not  reviews  of  the  principles  of  metal- 
lurgy discussed  in  the  elementary  courses,  but  go  more  fully  into 
the  details  of  processes  and  apparatus  and  of  the  important  recent 
developments  in  metallurgy,  both  scientific  and  technical. 
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In  the  summer  of  1907,  students  in  metallurgy  visited  the  follow- 
ing plants  for  their  summer  school  of  practical  metallurgy  (metal- 
lurgy 62-64)  :  The  Perth  Amboy,  the  Murray,  the  Garfield,  the  Eilers, 
the  Pueblo,  the  Globe,  and  the  Omaha  plants  of  the  American  Smelt- 
ing &  Refining  Company ;  the  Balbach  &  Nichols  plants ;  the  Chrome 
Copper  Refinery;  the  Palmerton  plant  of  the  New  Jersey  Zinc 
Company;  the  Standard,  the  Portland  and  the  Golden  Cycle  Mills 
near  Colorado  Springs ;  the  Selby  Smelting  and  Lead  Co. ;  the  National 
Refinery  at  Chicago;  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company;  the 
Illinois  Steel  Company,  and  nearly  twenty  of  the  most  important 
steel  plants  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  and  in  cities  between  Pitts- 
burgh and  New  York.  Other  students  spent  at  least  a  part  of  the 
vacation  employed  at  metallurgical  works,  and  the  department  en- 
courages, as  much  as  possible,  this  latter  method  of  fulfilling  the 
summer  school  requirements. 

Department  of  Mining 

During  the  past  summer  the  field  work  in  practical  mining  was  con- 
ducted substantially  as  in  1905  and  1906.  Twenty-six  students  were 
engaged  in  this  work,  most  of  them  without  the  attendance  of  instruc- 
tors, for  periods  ranging  from  two  to  nearly  three  months.  Careful 
arrangements  at  the  different  mines  visited  were  made  in  advance, 
insuring  that  the  necessary  privileges  would  be  accorded  by  the  mine 
managements  for  carrying  on  the  course  of  study,  and  each  student  was 
provided  with  printed  instructions,  covering  fully  the  required  work. 
The  mines  selected  were  in  the  Michigan  iron  and  copper  districts,  in 
Butte,  Montana,  Cripple  Creek,  Leadville  and  Aspen,  Colorado,  the 
Trail  district  of  British  Columbia,  and  the  copper  district  of  south- 
eastern Arizona.  Excellent  opportunities  were  also  afforded  to  study 
the  mills  and  smelters.  Two  members  of  the  class  secured  positions  at 
mines  in  Michigan  anfi  Cobalt,  Ontario,  where  they  worked  during  the 
entire  summer.  The  students  were  kindly  received  everywhere,  and,  as 
evidenced  by  the  note-books  and  sketches  brought  back  for  criticism  by 
the  department,  the  greater  part  of  the  summer  work  was  done  in  an 
efficient  manner. 

Department  of  Neurology 

Professor  Peterson  spent  the  past  year,  on  leave  of  absence,  among 
the  hospitals  and  clinics  of  Europe.  In  Germany  he  visited  numerous 
psychopathic  hospitals,  especially  the  newest  one  at  Breslau,  under 
Professor  Bonhoeffer.    At  Munich  he  studied  three  months  in  the 
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psychiatric  clinic  under  Professor  Kraepelin  and  Dr.  Alzheimer.  At 
Zurich  two  months  were  spent  with  Professor  Bleuler  and  Dr.  Jung.  A 
very  important  research  was  there  performed  with  Dr.  Jung,  on  the 
galvanometer  in  psychology,  the  results  of  which  showed  that  the 
galvanometer  can  be  used  as  a  very  delicate  measurer  of  emotional  tone. 
An  account  of  this  research  was  published  in  Brain  in  July.  Professor 
Peterson  visited  asylums  and  psychiatrists  in  Italy  and  Austria,  worked 
in  Paris  for  three  months,  and  in  London  for  two  months.  In  August 
he  addressed  the  medico-psychological  section  of  the  British  Medical 
Association,  taking  as  his  subject  the  application  of  the  galvanometer 
to  the  study  of  emotions  in  morbid  psychology.  Professor  Peterson 
believes  that  the  student  of  neurology  and  psychiatry  going  abroad  to 
study,  would  find  his  best  opportunities  in  Paris  and  Zurich,  where  the 
material,  especially  at  Paris,  is  all  sufficient,  and  where  the  men  who  do 
the  teaching  are  the  present  leaders  in  these  departments.  He  thinks 
that  the  American  student  makes  a  mistake  in  neglecting  the  immeasur- 
able opportunities  of  Paris  in  all  departments  of  medicine. 

Department  of  Physical  Education 
Extensive  improvements  were  made  to  the  swimming  pool  during 
the  summer,  increased  lighting  and  a  new  bottom  of  opaque  glass 
greatly  adding  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  water.  The  demand  for 
lockers  is  so  large  this  year,  that  it  will  probably  be  necessary  to 
make  provision  for  a  considerable  number  of  new  ones  in  the  near 
future.  The  weekly  schedule  of  gymnasium  classes  includes  six  classes 
for  sophomores,  eight  classes  for  freshmen,  six  classes  for  upper- 
classmen,  law  and  graduate  students,  three  classes  for  students  who 
need  individual  instruction  because  of  physical  disability,  and  three 
classes  for  officers.    The  staff  of  instructors  is  the  same  as  last  year. 

Department  of  Physics 
Harold  W.  Webb,  Barnard  fellow  for  the  year  1907-08,  is  pur- 
suing research  work  in  the  field  of  electric  waves  in  the  physical 
laboratories  of  the  University.  The  special  problem  in  which  Mr. 
Webb  is  interested  is  that  of  qualitative  electric  wave  receivers,  with 
particular  reference  to  their  sensitiveness  and  adaptability  to  short 
wave  measurements.  At  present  he  is  developing  the  "radiometer" 
receiver  and  is  endeavoring  to  push  its  sensitiveness  to  the  limit. — 
Dr.  George  B.  Pegram,  Tyndall  fellow  for  1907-08,  is  at  present  in 
Berlin,  devoting  his  time  to  the  study  of  theoretical  physics  and  to 
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an  elaboration  of  the  results  of  experiments  conducted  at  Columbia. 
Dr.  Pegram  expects  to  spend  the  spring  term  at  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity, England,  under  Professors  Thomson  and  Larmor. 

Department  of  Physiology 
For  several  years  the  desirability  of  offering  instruction  in  patho- 
logical physiology  to  physicians,  has  been  increasingly  felt  During  the 
past  two  summer  sessions  Dr.  Emerson  has  successfully  conducted 
courses  in  this  subject.  He  now  offers,  for  the  present  winter  session, 
a  similar  course,  entitled  "  The  pathology  of  function."  Twenty  weekly 
exercises  will  be  given.  The  alterations  of  organic  function  in  disease 
will  be  presented,  and  the  accepted  methods  of  studying  them  by  the  aid 
of  apparatus  of  precision  will  be  demonstrated.  The  course  is  offered 
as  a  graduate  course  to  physicians. 

Department  of  Romance  Languages 
Two  lectures  in  French  were  given  by  Professor  E.  Rossier  of  the 
University  of  Lausanne  in  Schermerhorn  Hall,  as  follows:  November 
21 — Les  hotes  du  Leman  au  XVIII*  siecle ;  November  23 — La  litera- 
ture de  la  Suisse  romande  et  les  Alpes.  The  following  lectures  were 
delivered  under  the  auspices  of  the  Hispanic  Society  of  America  by 
James  Fitzmaurice-Kelly,  Fellow  of  the  British  Academy;  November 
19 — The  Cid;  November  22  and  26— Cervantes ;  December  3 — Lope 
de  Vega;  December  6 — Calder6n;  December  10— Modern  Spanish 
novelists. — The  weekly  French  lectures  given  on  Thursday  afternoons 
have  been  resumed  and  will  be  held  regularly  until  March.  The  fol- 
lowing subjects  will  be  discussed  during  December:  December  5 — Le 
royaume  des  Wisigoths:  I.  France;  December  12 — Le  royaume  des 
Wisigoths:  II.  Espagne,  by  Professor  Loiseaux;  December  19— 
L'ecole  frangaise  de  Rome,  by  Louis  Madelin,  LittD. — On  November 
22  Professor  Rossier  addressed  the  members  and  students  of  the 
Romance  department  on  the  advantages  offered  to  the  foreign  student 
by  the  University  of  Lausanne. 

Department  of  Surgery 
The  activities  of  the  department  in  research  are  well  illustrated  by 
the  October  number  of  the  Annals  of  Surgery.  Eight  articles,  com- 
prising more  than  half  of  the  contents  of  the  number,  are  contributed 
from  the  department.  The  articles  are  as  follows :  Tetany  parathyreo- 
priva,  Dr.  Eugene  H.  Pool;  Observations  upon  a  form  of  exophthal- 
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mic  goitre  occurring  in  a  dog,  Dr.  Carl  Eggers  and  Dr.  J.  W.  Draper 
Maury;  Experimental  studies  upon  the  thoracic  oesophagus — a  pre- 
liminary report,  Dr.  Nathan  W.  Green  and  Dr.  J.  W.  Draper  Maury; 
Studies  upon  the  function  of  the  pylorus  and  stoma  after  gastro- 
enterostomy has  been  performed,  Dr.  Noel  Bleecker  Leggett  and  Dr. 
J.  W.  Draper  Maury;  Is  death  in  high  intestinal  obstruction  due  to 
the  absorption  of  bile?  Dr.  J.  W.  Draper  Maury;  Studies  in  intes- 
tinal exclusion,  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Blake  and  Dr.  R.  M.  Brown;  Are  the 
intestines  able  to  propel  their  contents  in  an  anti-peristaltic  direction? 
Dr.  Edwin  Beer  and  Dr.  Carl  Eggers;  Rectal  anaesthesia;  experi- 
mental studies  together  with  a  report  of  its  practical  employment  at 
Roosevelt  Hospital;  Dr.  Noel  Bleecker  Leggett. 

The  Society  of  Clinical  Surgery  held  in  November  a  very  success- 
ful meeting  in  New  York,  one  of  its  sessions  being  at  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  and  the  Roosevelt  Hospital.  Communica- 
tions were  presented  by  Drs.  Blake,  Brewer,  Dade,  Emerson,  Flint, 
Green,  Hotchkiss,  Lee,  Leggett,  Martin,  Maury,  and  Peck.  This 
Society  is  national  in  scope,  and  its  communications  are  limited  to 
clinical  and  other  demonstrations.  Four  of  its  forty  members  are 
on  the  staff  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Drs.  Blake, 
Brewer,  Hotchkiss,  and  McCosh. 
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UNIVERSITY  LEGISLATION 


The  Trustees 

October  meeting:— The  vacancy  in 
the  Board  caused  by  the  death  of 
George  G.  Wheelock,  M.D.,  was  filled 
by  the  election  of  Marcellus  Hartley 
Dodge  of  the  class  of  1903. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  Trustees 
accept  the  gift  of  the  bronze  statue  of 
the  Great  God  Pan,  executed  by 
George  Gray  Barnard,  together  with 
the  exedra  of  granite,  presented  by 
Mr.  Edward  Severin  Clark,  and  that 
the  thanks  of  the  Trustees  be  conveyed 
to  Mr.  Clark. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  Trustees 
express  their  high  appreciation  of  the 
gift  by  His  Majesty  the  German  Em- 
peror, of  the  de  luxe  edition  of  the 
works  of  King  Frederick  the  Great  of 
Prussia,  and  that  the  respectful  thanks 
of  the  Trustees  be  tendered  to  His 
Majesty  the  Emperor  for  this  gener- 
ous gift  to  the  library  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  Trustees 
express  their  grateful  thanks  to  the 
Prussian  Minister  of  Spiritual,  Edu- 
cational and  Medical  Affairs  for  his 
gift  of  books  to  the  library  of  the 
University. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  Trustees 
acecpt  with  pleasure  the  portrait  of 
Dr.  John  G.  Curtis,  professor  of  phy- 
siology, offered  by  his  friends,  col- 
leagues and  former  pupils,  to  com- 
memorate the  close  of  his  thirty- 
seventh  year  of  service  at  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  that 
the  thanks  of  the  Trustees  be  tendered 
to  the  donors. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  Trustees 
express  their  grateful  appreciation  of 
the  proposal  of  Mrs.  George  G.  Whee- 
lock and  of  William  H.  Wheelock  to 
give  to  the  University  the  sum  of 
$5,000  in  memory  of  the  late  Dr.  Whee- 
lock, a  trustee  of  the  University  from 
1891  to  the  date  of  his  death ;  and  that 
the  thanks  of  the  Trustees  be  tendered 
to  Mrs.  George  G.  Wheelock  and 
William  H.  Wheelock  for  their  gift. 

The  thanks  of  the  Trustees  were 
also  tendered  to  Mr.  Bernard  M. 
Baruch  for  his  gift  of  $5,000  for  the 
hydrotherapeutic    department     in     the 


Vanderbilt  Clinic;  to  the  anonymous 
donor  of  $1,200  for  the  department  of 
anatomy;  to  Moses  Taylor  Pyne,  a 
graduate  of  the  law  school  of  the 
class  of  1879,  for  his  gift  of  $1,000  for 
the  law  library;  to  Mrs.  Louis  K.  Mc- 
Clymonds  for  her  gift  of  $650  for  the 
support  of  a  scholarship  in  Columbia 
College,  in  memory  of  her  late  hus- 
band; to  Rutherfurd  Stuyvesant,  of 
the  class  of  1863,  for  $500  to  be  added 
to  the  Bruce  Fund  for  the  department 
of  astronomy;  to  the  donors  of  the 
sum  of  $50,  a  contribution  to  the  Uni- 
versity for  the  Transactions  of  the 
American  Mathematical  Society  for 
the  year  1907;  to  the  committee  on  the 
Boas  anniversary  volume  for  the  gift 
of  $32.01  toward  the  research  fund  of 
the  department  of  anthropology;  to 
Dr.  J.  Ackerman  Coles,  of  the  class  of 
1864,  for  the  gift  of  a  bronze  bust  of 
the  Apollo  Belvedere. 

The  annual  report  of  the  treasurer 
together  with  the  report  thereupon  of 
the  public  accountants,  was  presented 
and  referred  to  the  committee  on 
finance  for  consideration  and  report 
on  such  matters  as  the  committee  may 
deem  necessary  or  proper. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Vander- 
bilt Clinic  was  presented,  showing  a 
total  of  48,311  patients  and  163,223 
visits  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1907. 

The  gift  of  $5,000  in  memory  of  Dr. 
George   G.   Wheelock  was   made  the 

f>rincipal  sum  of  a  George  G.  Whee- 
ock  Fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  depart- 
ment of  physiology. 

It  was  resolved  that  there  be  and 
hereby  is  appropriated  the  sum  of  $15,- 
000  for  the  purposes  of  the  excavation 
and  retaining  wall  upon  the  site  of  the 
new  law  school  building,  known  as 
Kent  Hall,  the  same  to  be  paid  out  of 
the  Beck  Fund. 

The  President  reported  the  election 
to  the  University  Council  by  the 
faculty  of  law  of  Professor  Francis  M. 
Burdick  for  three  years  from  July  1, 
1907. 

The  Trustees  designated  two  blind 
students  in  the  University  as  fit  per- 
sons to  receive  the  aid  provided  for 
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under  Chapter  608  of  the  Laws  of 
1907  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  following  appointments  were 
made  (to  date  from  July  1,  1907) : 
Charles  McBurney,  M.D.,  and  Robert 
M.  Weir,  M.D.,  emeritus  professors  of 
surgery;  Charles  S.  Danielson,  bursar 
of  the  University;  Arthur  O.  Love  joy, 
A.M.,  lecturer  in  philosophy;  Frederick 
H.  Getman,  Ph.D.,  lecturer  in  physics, 
and  £.  B.  Wheeler,  B.S.,  assistant  in 
physics. — Barnard  College:  Marv  K. 
Simkhovitch,  A.B.,  adjunct  professor 
of  social  economy;  Herbert  H.  Wood- 
row,  A.B.,  lecturer  in  psychology,  vice 
F.  Lyman  Wells,  Ph.D7  resigned. 

The  following  appointments  were 
confirmed  (for  the  summer  session  of 
1907)  :  William  E.  Mott,  civil  engineer- 
ing; Miss  Elvira  Wood,  geology,  vice 
T.  C.  Brown,  resigned;  Miss  Mary 
WoodSj  manual  training,  vice  Miss  L. 
H.  Weiser,  resigned;  Henry  Blumberg, 
mathematics,  vice  Joseph  Lipke,  re- 
signed; William  H.  Boynton,  domestic 
science;  Miss  Laura  Falls,  manual 
training;  R.  R.  Renshaw,  chemistry; 
Harry  L.  Parr,  mechanical  engineer- 
ing; Miss  Welthea  A.  Wilson,  domes- 
tic science;  John  Glanville  Gill,  Ro- 
mance languages;  and  Miss  Anna  C. 
Thornton,  physical  education. 

Also  the  following:  Edwin  Kirk, 
A.B.,  assistant  in  paleontology;  Edgar 
S.  Downs,  Ph.D„  tutor,  and  Victor  R. 
Greiff,  RE.,  assistant  in  electrical  en- 

f'neering;  James  S.  Macgregor,  M.S., 
rancis  S.  Foote,  Jr.,  E.M.,  and  Dan- 
iel Gorren,  C.E.,  assistants  in  civil 
engineering;  William  C.  Krathwohl, 
A.B.,  tutor  in  mathematics;  David 
Day  Whitney,  A.M.,  assistant  in  zool- 
ogy; Eric  Higjpns,  M.S.,  assistant  in 
physical  chemistry;  Charles  Apple- 
white Isaacs,  A.B.,  assistant  in  mathe- 
matics; Wendell  T.  Bush,  Ph.D.,  lec- 
turer, and  William  F.  Cooley,  M.S., 
B.D.,  assistant  in  philosophy;  Charles 
B.  Markham,  A.M.,  Reinhard  A.  Wet- 
zel, B.S.,  and  Willard  L.  Severing- 
haus,  A.M.,  assistants,  William  S. 
Day,  Ph.D.,  lecturer,  and  Kaufman 
George  Falk,  Ph.D.,  tutor  in  physics; 
Elihu  C.  Church,  C.S.,  assistant  in 
civil  engineering;  William  Wineberger, 
M.D.,  James  C.  Greenway,  M.D.,  Leo 
Kassell,  M.D.,  and  Matthew  Steele, 
M.S.,  assistants  in  biological  chemis- 
try; Alfred  Hoffman,  Ph.D.,  assistant 
in  organic  chemistry,  and  Stanley  F. 


Bond,  E.E.,  assistant  in  electrical  engi- 
neering.— In  extension  teaching  (for 
the  academic  year  1907-08) :  Miss 
Grace  M.  Daschbach,  assistant  in 
music,  and  Miss  Gertrude  V.  Schwei- 
ger,  assistant  in  fine  arts. 

Mary  K.  Simkhovitch,  A.B.,  ad- 
junct professor  of  social  economy,  was 
assigned  to  a  seat  in  the  faculty  of 
Barnard  College. 

Leave  of  absence  for  the  academic 
year  1907-08  was  granted  to  George  S. 
Fullerton,  Ph.D.,  professor  of  philoso- 
phy, and  George  B.  Pegram,  Ph.D., 
instructor  in  physics  (Tyndall  fellow). 

The  resignation  of  George  Freeman 
Fisher,  bursar  of  the  University,  was 
accepted. 

November  meeting: — The  President 
submitted  his  annual  report,  which 
was  accepted  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
and  distributed. 

The  President  reported  the  election 
of  Professor  Calvin  Thomas  as  dele- 
gate to  the  University  Council  by  the 
faculty  of  the  College  for  three  years 
from  July  1,  1907. 

It  was  resolved,  that  in  all  printing 
and  advertising  issued  by  or  in  the 
name  of  the  University  under  the 
authority  of  the  Statutes,  Chapter  28, 
the  standard  orthography  shall  be  that 
of  the  Century  Dictionary,  and  that  in 
case  the  Century  Dictionary  presents 
two  or  more  spellings  of  one  and  the 
same  word,  the  spelling  first  given 
shall  be  used. 

It  was  resolved,  that  permission  be 
granted  to  the  congregation  of  St 
Mary's  Church  to  use  St  Paul's 
Chapel  on  Sunday  mornings  for  divine 
service  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
Trustees. 

The  thanks  of  the  Trustees  were 
tendered  to  the  anonymous  donor  of 
$600  to  be  applied  to  the  equipment  of 
the  laboratory  of  pharmacology,  re- 
ceived through  the  dean  of  the  faculty 
of  medicine,  and  to  the  anonymous 
donor  of  $15,000  to  be  added  to  special 
funds. 

Richard  C.  Maclaurin,  M.A.,  LL.D., 
was  appointed  to  be  professor  of 
mathematical  physics  for  three  years 
and  seven  months  from  December  1, 
1907.  Robert  J.  Lau,  Ph.D.,  was  ap- 
pointed lecturer  in  Semitic  languages 
for  the  academic  year  1907-08. 

The  following  appointments  were 
confirmed:     Harvey     Wiley     Corbett, 
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B.S.,  associate  director  of  atelier; 
Eugene  L.  Opie,  M.D.,  demonstrator 
of  pathological  anatomy,  vice  George 
A.  Tuttle,  M.D.,  resigned;  and  Theo- 
dore Tacob  Abbott,  M.D.,  demonstra- 
tor of  physiology. 

Hermann  von  W.  Schulte,  M.D., 
was  promoted  from  demonstrator  of 
anatomy  to  be  adjunct  professor  of 
anatomy. 

The  following  appointments  in  ex- 
tension teaching  were  made  for  the 
academic  year  1907-1908 :  George  El- 
more Clark,  manual  training,  and 
Welthea  A.  Wilson,  domestic  science. 

Professors  John  W.  Burgess,  Mun- 
roe  Smith,  Frank  J.  Goodnow  and 
John  Bassett  Moore  were  assigned  to 
seats  in  the  faculty  of  law. 

University  Council 

October  meeting: — The  election  of 
the  following  delegates  to  the  Council 
for  three  years  from  July  1,  1007,  was 
recorded :  Columbia  College :  Professor 
Thomas;  faculty  of  medicine:  Pro- 
fessor James. 

Professor  Calvin  Thomas  was 
elected  secretary  of  the  Council  for 
the  academic  year  1907-08. 

The  membership  of  the  committee 
on  higher  degrees  was  enlarged  by  the 
addition  of  the  dean  of  the  faculty  of 
fine  arts. 

The  following  appointments  for 
1907-08  to  fill  vacancies  were  made: 
President's  University  scholarship — 
Edward  Hall  Gardner,  A.B.  Amherst 
I90<),  English.  University  scholarships 
— Francis  Freeman  Adams,  B.S.  Aca- 
dia 1907,  chemistry;  Ervin  Leech 
Anderson,  A.B.  West  Virginia  1905, 
Romance  philology;  Edmund  Rutan 
Lupton,  A.B.  Yale  1006,  economics; 
Fernandus  Payne,  B.S.  Valparaiso 
1901,  A.B.  Indiana  1905,  A.M.  1906, 
zoology.    Curtis     University    scholar- 


ship— Annie  Laurie  Manley,  A.B. 
1907,  philosophy. 

It  was  resolved,  that  the  report  of 
the  special  committee  recommending 
the  establishment  of  the  title  of  Asso- 
ciate between  the  grades  of  adjunct 
professor  and  instructor  be  adopted, 
and  transmitted  to  the  Trustees  with 
the  Council's  approval. 

The  report  of  the  special  committee 
on  academic  leaves  of  absence  was 
made  a  special  order  for  the  next 
stated  meeting  of  the  Council 

The  report  of  the  second  committee 
on  the  constitution  and  powers  of  the 
council  was  made  a  special  order  for 
a  special  meeting  to  be  called  by  the 
chair. 

The  committee  on  higher  degrees 
was  requested  to  inquire  into  and  re- 
port concerning  the  system  of  fixing 
the  fees  for  the  higher  degrees  and  the 
educational  effects  of  that  system. 

The  appointment  of  Professor  W.  T. 
Brewster  as  acting  dean  of  Barnard 
College  for  the  academic  year  1907-08 
was  reported  by  the  President. 

Faculty  of  Applied  Science 
October  meeting: — It  was  resolved, 
that  beginning  with  the  mid-year  ex- 
aminations of  January  1908,  all  mid- 
year and  final  examinations  of  applied 
science  students— other  than  those  in 
which  laboratory  tests  are  imperative 
— be  treated  as  are  the  admission  ex- 
aminations; that  they  be  held  in  the 
University  gymnasium,  under  the  su- 
pervision of  paid  proctors  who  will 
enforce  one  and  the  same  system  of 
supervision  and  discipline;  that  the 
several  officers  of  instruction  be  re- 
quired to  furnish  their  question  papers 
to  the  chief  proctor  for  use  at  the 
examination,  and  that  the  answer 
books  of  the  students  be  sent  by  the 
chief  proctor  to  the  several  officers  of 
instruction  for  reading  and  marking. 
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An  innovation  has  been  introduced 
by  Professor  Charles  A.  Beard,  in 
connection  with  his  course  on  Politics, 
in  the  shape  of  a  Mock  Republican 
National  Convention  for  the  nomina- 
tion of  a  president  It  will  be  held  in 
the  gymnasium  on  November  26,  and 
it  is  expected  that  at  least  five  hun- 
dred students  will  take  part  Every 
State  will  be  represented  by  a  delega- 
tion and  the  real  convention  will  be 
duplicated    in     every    way.     Regular 

Earty  platforms  will  be  instituted,  a 
ulletin  will  be  printed  daily,  and  the 
convention  will  be  presided  over  by  the 
Hon.  Timothy  L.  Woodruff.  The 
students  are  taking  great  interest  in 
the  affair  and  it  promises  to  be  very 
successful.  H.  Price,  1909,  is  chair- 
man of  the  National  Executive  Com- 
mittee, the  other  members  being  T.  M. 
Alexander,  1908,  A.  P.  Montgomery, 
1908,  L.  R.  Reed,  1908,  J.  N.  Wheeler, 
1008,  W.  L.  Wood,  1908,  and  W.  A. 
Kimbel,  1009.  W.  L.  Wood,  1908,  ia 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Convention  Bul- 
letin, 

Kings  Crown  is  showing  considera- 
ble activity.  Over  one  hundred  and 
fifty  men  were  present  at  the  first 
meeting,  which  was  devoted  to  Co- 
lumbia rowing  affairs.  A  movement 
is  on  foot  to  secure  a  building  for  the 
society  on  or  near  the  campus,  and  the 
University  has  been  petitioned  for  aid. 
Class  elections  held  this  year  have 
resulted  as  follows:  1908— H.  Fowler, 
president;  F.  H.  Rindge,  vice-presi- 
dent; K.  M.  Boorman,  secretary; 
W.  D.  Murphy,  treasurer.  1908  S— 
C.  L.  Hall,  president;  L.  M.  Jones, 
vice-president;  G.  Crawley,  secretary; 
W.  R.  Marshall,  treasurer.  1909— 
B.  Sanders,  president;  L.  Bartow, 
vice-president;  M.  N.  Chanalis,  secre- 
tary; C.  E.  Kayser,  treasurer.  1009  S 
—J.  J-  Ryan,  president;  D.  G.  Miller, 
vice-president;  T.  A.  Robinson,  secre- 
tary; G.  E.  Hutchinson,  #  treasurer. 
1910 — E.  Klepetko,  president;  T. 
Kiendl,  Jr.,  vice-president;  C.  W. 
Cutler,  Jr.,  secretary;  J.  B.  Brittain, 
treasurer.  1910  S — F.  A.  Wardlaw, 
president;  R.  K.  Murphy,  vice-presi- 
dent;   F.    S.    Dcllenbaugh,   secretary; 


T.  C.  Jansen,  treasurer.  191  i—W.  B. 
Belknap,  president;  N.  A.  Paulson, 
vice-president;  H.  Van  Tine,  secre- 
tary; A.  Renshaw,  treasurer.  191 1  S 
— O.  M.  Vogel,  president;  A.  M.  Men- 
delsohn, vice-president;  W.  L.  Riley, 
secretary;  L.  W.  Powers,  treasurer. 

The  constitutional  board  which  was 
elected  last  spring  has  just  laid  before 
the  students  a  student  constitution, 
which  provides  for  an  efficient  board 
of  student  representatives  and  which 
looks  toward  greater  cooperation  be- 
tween faculty  and  students.  It  has 
already  been  ratified  in  mass  meeting 
and  lacks  only  the  approval  of  the 
authorities  to  make  it  legal. 

The  class  of  1909  is  planning  to 
have  an  even  more  successful  Junior 
Week  than  that  of  last  year.  Two 
new  features,  an  afternoon  concert 
and  an  ice  carnival  at  the  St  Nicholas 
Rink,  have  been  suggested  in  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  ball,  theater  party, 
basketball  dance,  and  receptions. 
The  following  committee  has  been  ap- 
pointed:— J.  C  Mackenzie,  chairman, 
C.  Carmichael,  H.  Foote,  R.  L.  Fow- 
ler, G.  E.  Hutchinson,  F.  L.  Ives,  C.  P. 
Jordan,  C.  B.  Miller,  D.  G.  Miller, 
W.  B.  Mucklow,  B.  B.  Odell,  A.  Og- 
den,  H.  J.  Stare,  H.  W.  Taylor,  E.  A. 
Ullman,  and  B7  Willis.  "The  merry 
widow"  has  been  selected  for  the 
theater  party,  the  date  being  February 
6.  The  ball  will  be  held  at  the  St 
Regis  the  next  night  and  on  the  fifth 
the  Yale  basketball  game  and  dance 
will  come  off  in  the  gymnasium. 

December  5,  6,  and  7  are  the  dates 
selected  for  the  Sophomore  Show. 
The  committee  is  as  follows:  R.  W. 
Stephenson,  manager,  T.  S.  Babcock, 
T.  B.  Counselman,  F.  S.  Dellenbaugh, 
T.  A.  Gannon,  C.  de  Garmendia,  T.  C 
Jansen,  W.  Langer,  L.  A.  Reed,  and 
W.  H.  Wheeler.  The  Show  was  pre- 
sented at  the  Carnegie  Lyceum  and 
scored  a  great  hit  Charles  Hawtrey's 
"The  private  secretary,"  which  con- 
tains much  clever  dialog  and  humor 
and  is  admirably  adapted  for  amateur 
production,  was  the  play  selected,  the 
parts  being  well  filled. 
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The  annual  elections  of  Seniors  to 
the  honorary  society,  Tan  Beta  Pi, 
have  been  announced  as  follows:  L.  L. 
Kirtley,  E.  B.  McCartney,  O.  M. 
Lewyn,  H.  F.  Davis,  F.  J.  Huntington, 
E.  W.  Swartwout  H.  A.  Thomas,  A. 
Kraus,  T.  A.  Fraher,  F.  W.  Crecelin, 
and  G.  Williamson. 

Several  successful  receptions  have 
been  given  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Christian  Association.  The  first,  that 
to  the  freshmen,  was  held  on  October 
3.  More  than  two  hundred  men  were 
present  and  were  addressed  by  Dean 
Van  Amringe  and  Dean  Goetze.  On 
October  17,  the  graduate  students  were 
received,  speeches  being  delivered  by 
Professor  J.  W.  Jenks  of  Cornell, 
Dean  Hallock,  and  Professor  Beard. 
Four  days  later  came  the  reception  to 
the  law  school  men.  Dr.  Leonhard, 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  professor,  was  present 
and  spoke  on  the  study  of  law  in 
Germany,  comparing  it  with  that  in 
America.  Dean  Kirchwey  and  Pro- 
fessor Abbott  also  gave  short  ad- 
dresses. All  three  receptions  were  ex- 
ceedingly well  attended  and  were 
eminently  successful. 

A  very  interesting  series  of  lectures 
and  addresses  has  been  arranged  by 
the  Churchmen's  Association  for  its 
monthly  meetings.  Canon  Chase  of 
Christ  Church,  Brooklyn,  Dr.  Cole 
(Ph.D.,  1898)  of  Trinity  School,  and 
Dr.  Van  Allen  of  Boston  have  already 
addressed  the  society,  and  the  meet- 
ings have  been  very  successful.  The 
program  for  the  rest  of  the  year  in- 
cludes addresses  by  six  bishops,  as 
well  as  many  other  prominent  church- 
men. 

In  an  attempt  to  make  Earl  Hall 
more  popular  as  a  meeting  place  for 
the  general  student  body,  two  pool 
tables  have  been  installed  for  the  use 
of  members  of  the  Christian  Associa- 
tion, and  a  room  has  been  set  aside 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  Kings  Crown. 

More  interest  is  being  shown  in  the 
Chapel  services  than  was  the  case  last 
year.  Musical  services  are  held  every 
Wednesday,  and  on  two  other  days 
addresses  are  made  by  either  the 
Chaplain,  some  officer  of  the  Univer- 
sity, or  a  prominent  churchman  from 
outside. 

Several  sessions  of  the  Intercollegi- 
ate Missionary  Conference  were  held 


in  the  Barnard  Theater  and  Earl  Hall 
on  November  16  and  17.  A  number  of 
prominent  churchmen,  including  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Zwemer  of  Arabia,  ad- 
dressed the  meetings. 

Two  University  teas  have  been  held 
thus  far  this  year,  being  attendedj>y 
large  numbers  of  the  faculty  and  stu- 
dents. Dr.  Rudolf  Leonhard,  the 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  professor,  was  the 
guest  of  honor  at  the  first  tea,  which 
proved  to  be  a  very  successful  affair. 

The  law  school  men  held  a  success- 
ful smoker  on  the  evening  of  Novem- 
ber 15.  They  were  addressed  by  Judge 
Whitman,  Magistrate  Corrigan,  Pro- 
fessor Leonhard,  Dean  Kirchwey,  and 
Dr.  Canfield. 

Several  members  of  the  Deutscher 
Verein  represented  that  organization  in 
the  Franz  Sigel  parade  on  October  19. 
The  Verein  is  showing  its  customary 
activity,  having  already  held  several 
enjoyable  meetings.  A  successful 
Kommers  in  honor  of  Professor  Leon- 
hard was  given  on  December  2. 
Speeches  were  delivered  by  President 
Butler,  Dean  Burgess,  Professor  W. 
H.  Carpenter,  Professor  Leonhard, 
Professor  Clemen  of  Bonn,  and  others. 

The  Latin  Society  has  changed  its 
name  from  the  Circulus  Latinus  to  the 
Anthon  Club,  in  memory  of  the  ser- 
vices to  Columbia  of  Professor  Charles 
Anthon,  formerly  of  the  department  of 
Latin  and  Greek.  The  society  contem- 
plates giving  a  Latin  play  later  in  the 
year.  Officers  have  been  elected  as 
follows:  president,  A.  J.  Kilmer,  1908; 
vice-president,  L.  C.  Lewis,  1908;  sec- 
retary, J.  W.  Melville,  1909;  and  treas- 
urer, P.  W.  H.  Windels,  1908. 

On  November  3  the  Japanese  stu- 
dents of  the  University,  of  whom  an 
unusually  large  number  are  enrolled 
this  year,  held  a  celebration  in  Car- 
negie Lyceum  in  honor  of  the  Mi- 
kado's birthday.  Other  #  Japanese  in 
the  city  aided  in  the  affair,  which  was 
most  successful. 

Members  of  the  faculty  and  student 
body  interested  in  philosophy  have  re- 
cently formed  a  Philosophic  Club. 
Meetings,  with  discussions  on  allied 
subjects,  are  held  frequently. 

Officers  of  the  Chemical  Society  for 
this  year  are :  honorary  president,  Pro- 
fessor C.  F.  Chandler;  honorary  vice- 
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president,  Professor  C.  E.  Pellew; 
president,  E.  C.  Kendal,  1908  S,  vice- 
president,  P.  Barint,  1909  S;  secretary, 
D.  Whipple,  1908  S;  and  treasurer,  C 
G.  Amend,  1908  S. 

The  following  officers  of  the  Archi- 
tectural Society  have  been  elected  for 
the  coming  year:  president,  A.  Zink, 
1909;  vice-president,  J.  C.  Trott,  1909; 
secretary,  J.  W.  Schmidt,  1909;  treas- 
urer W.  M.  Halley,  1910. 

A  change  has  been  made  in  the 
leadership  of  the  Debating  Team. 
The  captain  who  was  elected  last 
spring,  according  to  the  usual  practice, 
has  resigned,  and  the  Debating  Union 
has  decided  to  vest  the  leadership  in 
two  graduate  directors,  instead  of 
choosing  a  new  captain.  The  team 
will  elect  its  own  captain  after  it  has 
been  organized  The  directors  for  this 
year  have  not  yet  been  announced. 

The  Philolexian  Society  has  arranged 
a  debate  with  the  Philomathean  So- 
ciety of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania to  take  place  in  Philadelphia  on 
December  6.  This  will  probably  be 
only  the  first  of  a  series  of  annual 
debates,  to  correspond  with  the  series 
between  the  Barnard  Literary  Associa- 
tion and  the  Zelosophic  Society  of  the 
U.  of  P.  The  debate  between  the 
latter  societies  has  been  set  for  Decem- 
ber 13,  in  Earl  Hall. 

At   the   first   meeting  of  the  Civic 


Club  held  on  November  15,  addresses 
were  made  by  Mr.  Charles  M.  Jesup, 
Mr.  John  Boyle,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  A.  H. 
Spencer.  The  club  is  planning  re- 
newed  activity. 

Officers  of  the  Press  Club  for  1907- 
08  are  as  follows:  president,  H.  E. 
Chapin,  1910  L;  vice-president,  F. 
Ware,  1908;  secretary-treasurer,  M. 
M.  Roy,  1909. 

Two  concerts  have  already  been 
given  by  the  Glee  Club,  one  at  the 
Graduates  Club  and  another  in  Brook- 
lyn, at  the  Jane  Church.  Several  more 
are  planned,  at  Lakewood  on  Decem- 
ber 21,  and  another  at  Yonkers. 

An  informal  dance  will  be  given  by 
the  Newman  Club  on  December  17.  at 
Bretton  Hall,  Broadway  and  86th 
street.  Several  well  attended  meetings 
have  already  been  held. 

The  old  Peithologian  Society  has 
been  revived  this  year,  and  consider- 
able activity  is  being  shown.  Liter- 
ary discussions  are  held  every  week 
and  several  members  of  the  faculty, 
including  President  Butler,  have  been 
elected  to  membership. 

The  1909  Columbian  is  expected  to 
make  its  appearance  on  the  campus 
on  December  21.  The  managing  edi- 
tor and  assistant  are  C.  E.  Kayser  and 
V.  K.  W.  Koo. 

J.  W.  Melville 
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A  very  successful  fall  regatta  was 
held  on  the  Harlem  on  October  26. 
For  the  first  time  in  many  years  there 
was  no  inter-departmental  freshman 
race,  as  the  college  men  were  not 
strong  enough  to  make  up  a  good 
boat.  Three  freshman  barges  rowed 
together,  finishing  in  close  order  and 
showing  good  form  throughout.  The 
Varsity  defeated  last  years  freshman 
crew  and  a  graduate  eight  quite  easily, 
the  graduates  coming  in  second. 
Livingston  won  over  Hartley  in  the 
inter-dormitory  race. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Rowing  Club 
held  October  10,  the  following  officers 
were  elected:  president,  H.  Perrine, 
1909  S;  vice-president,  J.  C.  Mac- 
kenzie, 1909;  secretary,  F.  N.  Bangs, 
1910;  undergraduate  representative,  F. 
Ware,  1908;  manager,  H.  W.  Moore, 
1908;  assistant  manager,  A.  D.  Alex- 
ander, 1909. 

P.  W.  von  Saltza,  1908  S,  has  been 
elected  crew  captain  to  succeed  G.  M. 
Mackenzie,  1907,  who  has  left  college. 

The  annual  interclass  flag  rush  was 
won  this  year  by  the  freshmen,  after 
only  two  and  one  half  minutes  of  play. 
This  is  the  first  time  that  the  second 
year  men  have  been  defeated  in  a 
number  of  years.  In  the  tug-of-war 
held  on  South  Field,  October  10,  the 
freshmen  were  badly  defeated  by  the 
class  of  1910. 

Hartley  Hall  defeated  Livingston 
in  the  third  race  of  the  interdormitory 
relay  series,  which  was  started  last 
year,  thus  winning  the  oak  tablet 
which  was  offered  Dy  the  Track  As- 
sociation for  the  winner  of  two  out  of 
three  races. 

The  cross  country  team  has  been 
using  a  course  at  Williamsbridge  this 
year  instead  of  doing  all  the  work  on 
Riverside  Drive.  The  new  course 
more  closely  approximates  that  used 
for  the  intercollegiates  at  Princeton. 
Handicap  road  races  have  been  held 
four  times  this  season,  the  men  taking 
great  interest  in  the  events.  B. 
Sanders,  1909,  has  been  made  captain 
of  the  cross  country  team.  The  dual 
meet  with  Princeton  on  November  20 
resulted  in  a  victory  for  Princeton  by 


the  score  of  43  to  37.  On  November 
27  a  team  of  nine  men  was  entered  in 
the  intercollegiate  championships,  and 
finished  sixth,  Cornell  coming  m  first 
The  annual  interclass  race  was  won  by 
1909  with  27  points,  the  seniors  coming 
second  with  a  total  of  86.  B.  Sanders 
and  A.  Zink  finished  first  in  a  dead 
heat,  the  time  being  24 :  2I  for  the 
four  and  a  half  miles  on  Riverside 
Drive. 

In  the  place  of  R.  G.  Estee,  1908  S, 
who  resigned,  A.  P.  Montgomery, 
1908,  has  been  elected  track  manager. 
A.  Zink,  1909  F.  A.,  is  captain  of  the 
team  for  this  year.  In  the  annual 
interclass  track  meet,  the  sophomores 
won  from  the  freshmen,  after  a  pro- 
test in  one  event,  by  the  close  score 
of  59  to  58. 

Only  one  intercollegiate  tennis 
match  has  been  played  this  year,  that 
with  Yale  at  New  Haven  on  October 
26,  when  the  Varsity  lost  by  a  score 
of  4l/i  points  to  V/2.  The  Uni- 
versity fall  championship  tournament 
was  won  by  G.  C.  Shafer,  1909  L.,  the 
runner-up  being  A.  S.  Moses,  1909. 
The  doubles  championship  goes  to  G. 
C.  Schafer,  1909  L.,  and  H.  E.  Colton, 
1908  L.,  who  defeated  K.  M.  Boorman, 
1908,  and  P.  R.  Cole,  Phil,  in  the 
final  match.  K.  M.  Boorman,  1908, 
has  been  made  tennis  manager,  vice 
H.  P.  Banks,  1908,  resigned. 

Six  games  with  local  organizations 
have  already  been  played  by  the  soccer 
team.  Of  these,  only  two  have  been 
won  and  one  tied.  The  others  were 
lost  by  such  close  scores,  however, 
that  when  the  strength  of  the  oppo- 
nents is  taken  into  consideration,  the 
outlook  for  a  good  season  is  very 
bright.  The  game  with  the  Crescent 
A.  C,  the  strongest  team  near  New 
York,  was  lost  by  only  one  goal.  A 
schedule  has  been  arranged  that  in- 
cludes-many  practice  games  in  addition 
to  the  regular  intercollegiate  series. 
C.  E.  Dwyer,  1909*  is  captain  of  the 
team,  and  the  manager  is  W.  D. 
Murphy,  1908. 

Basketball  practice  started  on  No- 
vember 6,  with  a  squad  of  thirty-five 
men.     The    intercollegiate    champion- 
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ship  series  will  commence  on  Decem- 
ber 18,  when  the  team  will  meet 
Princeton  in  New  York.  The  com- 
plete schedule  includes  a  more  exten- 
sive western  trip  than  usual  and  two 
games  with  Wesleyan.  Harvard  has 
resigned  from  the  league,  and  will  not 
be  played  this  year.  J.  J.  Ryan,  1909 
S.,  has  been  made  captain,  and  the 
manager  and  assistant  manager  are  C 
L.  Hall,  1908,  and  W.  A.  Kimbel,  1909. 
Three  victories  have  already  been 
scored:  over  C.  C.  N.  Y.,  Fordham, 
and  Company  F  of  Norwalk. 

The  outlook  for  a  strong  lacrosse 
team  this  year  seems  very  bright.  A. 
R  Turpin,  1909,  C.  F.  Hinck,  Jr., 
1909,  and  F.  C  Steinmetz,  1909,  have 
been  elected  captain,  manager,  and  as- 
sistant manager,  respectively,  of  the 
team. 

Having  lost  very  few  members  of 
last  years  Varsity  water  polo  team, 
the  prospects  for  this  year  are  bright 
The  following  schedule  has  been  an- 
nounced: February  14,  Princeton,  New 
York;  March  6,  Pennsylvania,  Phila- 
delphia; March  20,  Harvard,  New 
York;    March  28*   Yale,   New   York. 


There  will  also  be  a  game  with  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

R.  P.  Marshall,  1908,  has  been 
elected  manager  of  the  hockey  team 
to  take  the  place  of  H.  P.  Banks, 
1908,  who  has  resigned.  The  captain 
for  this  year  is  J.  C.  Mackenzie,  1909. 
Regular  practice  is  held  twice  a  week 
at  the  St.  Nicholas  Rink  and  also  in 
the  handball  courts  of  the  gymnasium. 
The  intercollegiate  schedule  has  not 
yet  been  announced. 

After  two  years  of  agitation  on  the 
part  of  the  students,  intramural  foot- 
ball has  again  been  established  as  a 
regular  sport.  The  board  of  student 
representatives  petitioned  the  Univer- 
sity committee  on  student  organiza- 
tions to  allow  inter-class  and  inter- 
dormitory  football,  and  that  body  gave 
over  all  control  of  intramural  sport 
to  the  student  board  That  body  passed, 
on  December  4,  a  resolution  in  which 
football  was  heartily  recommended. 
Practice  has  already  been  started, 
challenges  exchanged,  and  several 
games  are  promised  for  the  near 
future. 

J.  W.  Mklvilli 
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Association  of  the  Alumni  of  Columbia 
College 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  associa- 
tion and  reunion  of  the  alumni  was 
held  at  Sherry's  on  the  evening  of 
October  28.  Mr.  Julien  T.  Davies, 
'66,  who  has  been  so  largely  inter- 
ested in  the  attempt  to  secure  alumni 
representation  on  the  board  of  trustees, 
was  unanimously  reelected  president 
The  meeting  was  marked  by  its  occur- 
rence in  the  middle  of  the  financial 
panic,  but  the  usual  enthusiasm  and 
interest  of  the  members  prevailed. 
The  following  list  of  candidates  recom- 
mended by  the  nominating  committee 
were  duly  elected  officers  of  the  As- 
sociation of  the  Alumni  of  Columbia 
College  from  October,  1907,  to  Octo- 
ber, 1908:  president,  Julien  T.  Davies, 
'66;  vice-president,  William  T.  Law- 
son,  '82;  treasurer,  William  C.  Cam- 
mann,  '91 ;  secretary,  Ernest  Stauffen, 
Jr.,  '04;  members  of  the  standing  com- 
mittee, to  serve  three  years  from  Oc- 
tober, 1907,  J.  Howard  Van  Amringe, 
'6o,  Louis  D.  Ray,  '82,  William  B. 
Symmes,  Jr.,  '98*  and  Duncan  H. 
Browne,  '05;  representatives  on  Alumni 
Council,  (to  serve  until  October,  1909) 
Willard  V.  King,  '89,  (to  serve  until 
October,  19 10)  Robert  C.  Cornell,  '74. 

The  usual  reports  of  the  standing 
committee  and  the  treasurer  were  pre- 
sented, indicating  a  satisfactory  con- 
dition of  the  association  and  of  its 
finances.  The  committee  on  the  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  statue  submitted  a 
report,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the 
statue  of  Alexander  Hamilton  by  Wil- 
liam Ordway  Partridge  of  the  class  of 
1885  had  been  purchased  and  that  the 
five  thousand  dollars  voted  by  the  As- 
sociation had  been  paid  on  account. 

Mr.  Davies  in  thanking  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  for  his  re- 
election as  its  president,  spoke  of  the 
progress  of  the  movement  to  secure 
the  direct  representation  of  the  alumni 
on  the  governing  board  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  told  how  warmly  the 
matter  had  been  received  both  by  the 
graduates  and  the  University  authori- 
ties. The  Association  voted  to  con- 
tinue the  committee  having  this  matter 


in  charge,  of  which  Mr.  Davies  is  the 
chairman.  An  interesting  event  was 
the  passage  of  a  resolution  authorizing 
the  standmg  committee  to  make  other 
disposition  of  the  alumni  prize  of  fifty 
dollars  awarded  annually  to  the  most 
faithful  and  deserving  student  of  the 
senior  class  "  at  graduation.  The  diffi- 
culties of  awarding  this  prize  under 
the  present  regulations  were  set  forth 
in  a  communication  from  President 
Butler,  who  suggested  that  the  end  of 
the  sophomore  year  would  be  a  far 
more  suitable  time  for  its  award.  The 
thanks  of  the  Association  were  form- 
ally tendered  to  William  B.  Symmes, 
Jr.,  '98,  who  has  been  its  efficient  secre- 
tary for  several  years. 

The  Association  of  Doctors  of 
Philosophy 
The  next  meeting  of  the  Ph.D. 
Association  will  be  held  on  Friday, 
January  10,  1908.  Four  brief  reports 
will  be  made:  on  dissertations,  by  Dr. 
Beard;  on  Ph.D.  literature,  by  Dr. 
Spingarn;  on  the  credit  given  by  for- 
eign universities  to  the  Ph.D.  degree  of 
Columbia,  by  Dr.  Appleton;  and  on 
university  instruction  in  hygienics,  by 
Dr.  Soper.  A  room  in  East  Hall, 
with  pleasant  light  and  outlook,  has 
been  assigned  to  the  permanent  use  of 
the  Association.  It  will  hold  the 
library  of  dissertations  and  other  litera- 
ture regarding  the  Ph.D.  degree.  It 
will  serve  as  a  meeting  place  for  com- 
mittees or  groups  of  the  Association; 
and  as  a  study  or  reading  room  for 
scholars  and  for  fellows  who  are  candi- 
dates for  the  degree.  Copies  of  the 
dissertations  of  members  and  other 
Columbia  doctors  of  philosophy  are 
now  being  collected  by  the  secretary 
of  the  Association  for  its  library. 

Barnard  College 

The  Alumnae  Association  of  Bar- 
nard College  elected  the  following 
officers  at  its  annual  meeting:  Vir- 
ginia Gildersleeve,  '99,  vice-president 
for  two  years;  Agnes  Durant,  '05, 
recording  secretary  for  two  years,  and 
Helen  Cooley,  '05,  director-at-large  for 
a  term  of  hve  years.    The  Christmas 
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reunion  of  the  alumnae  will  take  the 
form  of  a  luncheon,  to  be  held  at  a 
local  hotel,  since  the  associate  alumnae 
are  too  numerous  to  be  accommodated 
in  the  college  building. 

Columbia  Night  at  the  Graduates'  Club 
A  large  number  of  Columbia  gradu- 
ates met  on  the  evening  of  November 
13  at  the  Graduates'  Club  in  East 
Forty-fourth  Street  This  club  is  a 
somewhat  recently  formed  organiza- 
tion, and  includes  graduates  of  a  large 
number  of  colleges  and  universities 
throughout  the  United  States.  At  the 
dinner,  which  opened  the  evenings 
festivities,  were  about  fifty  Columbia 
men,  among  them  being  several  pro- 
fessors of  the  University.  At  the  sub- 
sequent reception  speeches  were  made 
by  Deans  Van  Amringe  and  Kirch- 
wey,  and  also  by  Professor  Charles  E. 
Chandler.  The  Columbia  musical 
clubs  also  contributed  to  the  evening's 
entertainment 

Columbia  Men  in  New  York  City 
Politics 

There  was  an  advance  in  the  num- 
ber of  college  and  law-school  gradu- 
ates who  were  candidates  in  the  recent 
municipal  election  in  New  York  City. 
According  to  the  Evening  Posrs 
"voter's  directory,"  there  were  123 
such  in  1906,  102  in  1905,  87  in  1904, 
and  80  in  1903.  This  year  these  grad- 
uates number  156.  These  educational 
statistics  are  as  follows: 
City  College  ...21  N.  Y. University.  3 

Columbia  12  Williams 3 

Harvard 6  Rutgers 2 

St  John's   6  Brown 1 

Yale 5  Dartmouth 1 

Manhattan 4  Princeton 1 

Amherst 3  Miscellaneous  ..29 

Cornell  3  Law  School  only.53 

Hamilton  3 

The  most  prominent  figure  among 
the  Columbia  men  was  Willard  Bart- 
lett,  '69,  nominated  by  both  the  Repub- 
lican and  Democratic  parties  for  Judge 
on  the  Court  of  Appeals  bench.  John 
T.  McDonough,  a  graduate  of  the  law 
school,  class  of  '69,  was  a  candidate 
for  that  office  on  the  Independence 
League  ticket  James  W.  Gerard,  '90, 
on  the  Democratic  ticket,  was  elected 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  from 
the  first  district  of  New  York  County. 


From  the  same  district  and  as  candi- 
date for  office  in  the  Court  of  General 
Sessions,  was  Edward  Swann,  a  grad- 
uate of  the  law  school  in  the  class  of 
'85.  James  A.  Donnegan,  '84  L.,  was 
nominated  for  office  in  the  City  Court 
by  the  Republican  party  and  the  Inde- 
pendence League.  Other  Columbia 
fraduates  who  were  candidates  are: 
or  judge,  City  Court,  Thomas  F. 
Donnelly,  '84  L.;  Frank  D.  Sturges, 
'70.  '72  L;  William  C.  Wilson,  '69  L.; 
John  G.  Saxe,  1900  L.;  Frederick 
Spiegelberg,  '87  L. ;  for  assemblymen- 
William  C  Bennett,  '93  L.J  Alexander 
Brough,  '89  L.;  Edgar  D.  Pitske,  '04, 
'05  L.;  Robert  S.  Conklin,  '02  L.; 
Beverley  R.  Robinson,  'oi  L.;  W. 
Holden  Weeks,  '89  S.;  Walter  H.  Lieb- 
man,  '94,  '97  L. ;  for  aldermen— Tristram 
B.  Johnson,  '03  L.;  Clarence  B.  Free- 
man, '97  L. ;  in  the  Borough  of  Brook- 
lyn, for  County  Judge,  Norman  S. 
Dike,  '87  L.;  for  judge,  Municipal 
Court,  William  S.  Shanahan,  '97; 
Andrew  C.  Troy,  '06  L.;  in  West- 
chester county,  for  County  Jud^e,  J. 
Addison  Young,  '90  L.;  for  district 
attorney,  Francis  A.  Winslow,  '89  L. 

Columbia  Men  as  Dramatists 
Although  the  professor  of  dramatic 
literature  does  not  try  to  teach  his 
students  how  to  write  a  play,  he  does 
show  them  how  good  plays  have  been 
written  by  the  greater  playwrights. 
Perhaps  it  is  partly  in  consequence  of 
this  instruction  that  an  unusual  num- 
ber of  former  Columbia  students  are 


now  engaged  in  writing  plays.  Mr. 
Thomas  W.  Broadhurst  (post-gradu- 
ate) has  written  "The  Holy  City" 
and  he  has  adapted  "  Anna  Karenina " 
for  Miss  Virginia  Harned.  Mr.  Wil- 
liam C  De  Mille,  1900,  son  of  H.  C. 
De  Mille,  '75,  a  well-known  dramatist 
of  years  gone  by,  is  the  author  of 
"  Strongheart,"  a  Columbia  play,  and 
of  "Classmates,"  both  acted  by  Mr. 
Robert  Edeson,  and  of  "The  Genius," 
acted  by  Mr.  N.  C.  Goodwin.  Mr. 
Clayton  M.  Hamilton  ^post-graduate) 
was  part-author  of  "The  love  that 
blinds,"  acted  by  Miss  Mary  Shaw. 
Mr.  George  Middleton,  1902,  drama- 
tized "The  cavalier"  for  Miss  Mar- 
lowe and  "The  house  of  a  thousand 
candles"  for  Mr.  E.  M.  Holland;  and 
his  original  play,  "A  wife's  strata- 
gem,"  was  acted   by   Miss   Margaret 
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Anglin.  Mr.  Louis  Evan  Shipman 
(special  student)  has  written  "D\Arcy 
of  the  guards"  and  "On  parole,"  and 
has  dramatized  "The  Crossing."  Mr. 
Samuel  Schiffman,  1906,  is  the  author 
of  "The  spell,"  recently  acted  by  Mr. 
David  Kessler.  Mr.  Leonidas  Wester- 
velt,  1903,  has  collaborated  in  writing 
"The  fortunes  of  the  king"  for  Mr. 
Hackett  and  "  By  right  of  sword  "  for 
Mr.  Ralph  Stuart. 

News  of  the  Classes 

1869.— Willard  Bartlett,  LL.D.,  1904, 
received  the  nomination  for  judge  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  State  of 
New  York  from  both  Republican  and 
Democratic  parties  and  was  duly 
elected. 

1870. — Seth  Low  has  been  elected  a 
vice-president  of  the  National  Civil 
Service  Reform  League. — Frank  D. 
Sturges  was  elected  a  judge  of  the 
Municipal  Court  in  Manhattan. 

1871. — Oscar  S.  Straus,  U.  S.  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  and  Labor,  has  been 
•elected  a  senator  of  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  fraternity. 

1878  S. — Marcus  Benjamin  served  as 
a  member  of  the  Jury  of  Award  at  the 
Jamestown  Tercentennial  Exposition. — 
Bailey  Willis  of  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey  was  the  senior  member  of  the 
geological  expedition  sent  to  China  by 
the  Carnegie  Institution  in  1903-04. 
The  Institution  has  just  published  the 
record  of  the  expedition,  which  af- 
fords an  important  addition  to  the 
knowledge  of  China. — Walter  G.  Eliot 
was  recently  elected  captain  in  the 
seventy-first  regiment,  N.  G.  N.  Y. 

Society  of  the  Early  Eighties.— A 
new  society,  whose  name  will  be  the 
"Early  Eighties"  has  recently  been 
formed  at  the  Columbia  University 
Club.  Membership  will  consist  of  col- 
lege alumni  in  the  classes  of  '&>,  '81, 
'82,  '83,  and  '84,  and  the  object  of  the 
society  will  be  "the  organized  support 
of  Columbia  University,  and  particu- 
larly Columbia  College  as  the  founda- 
tion of  the  university,  the  encourage- 
ment of  legitimate  sport  and  student 
activities,  and  the  continuance  of  social 
relations  among  its  members." 

A  letter  stating  the  aims  of  the 
"Early  Eighties"  has  been  sent  to 
graduates  in  these  classes  by  the  com- 


mittee on  organization,  composed  of 
T.  D.  Livingston,  *8o,  W.  C.  Demorest, 
F8i,  R.  Arrowsmith,  '82,  G.  H.  Barnes, 
'83,  J.  F.  Jenkins,  '84,  and  G.  Romaine, 
'82,  secretary. 

The  letter  in  part  is  as  follows: 
"The  period  of  development  upon 
which  the  University  has  of  late  en- 
tered is  marked  particularly  by  the 
enlarged  participation  of  the  alumni  in 
its  affairs  and  by  a  corresponding 
growth  of  the  college  spirit  The  re- 
cent establishment  of  local  alumni 
associations  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
has  resulted  in  the  growth  of  individ- 
ual and  class  loyalty  and  enthusiasm 
for  the  University.  The  Society  of 
the  '  Early  Eighties '  is  designed  to 
fuse  the  individual  and  class  interests 
of  five  influential  classes  into  one  ef- 
fective body  for  the  good  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  the  greater  social  enjoy- 
ment of  its  members.  These  classes 
represent  the  highwater  mark  of  the 
college.  They  were  the  last  classes  to 
inherit  the  old  traditions,  the  old  in- 
structors and  the  old  training.  They 
have  given  to  the  University  its  presi- 
dent, a  considerable  portion  of  its  fac- 
ulty, and  their  loyal  support,  exerting 
as  classes  and  as  individuals  a  distinct 
influence  on  the  institution.  These 
classes  were  in  particularly  close 
touch  during  their  college  days;  and 
it  seems  fitting  that  after  a  quarter 
century  these  relations  should  be  per- 
petuated by  a  more  intimate  connec- 
tion." 

1 88a. — President  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler  has  been  elected  a  senator  of 
the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  fraternity.  Rev. 
Tames  Buchanan  Nies,  A.M.  '87,  Ph.D. 
88,  who  was  rector  of  Christ  Church 
in  Sharon,  Conn.,  is  now  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.    His  address  is  Hotel  Margaret 

x888. — Charles  Sears  Baldwin,  pro- 
fessor in  Yale  University,  has  recently 
published  through  Messrs.  Longmans, 
Green  and  Co.  a  volume  entitled  "  Es- 
says out  of  hours."  Many  of  these 
have  been  published  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly. 

1890.— -James  W.  Gerard,  running 
on  the  Democratic  ticket,  was  elected 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  from  the 
first  district  of  New  York  County. 
Mr.  Gerard's  candidacy  was  approved 
by  the  Bar  Association. 

189a. — J.     A.     Barnard     has     been 
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elected  first  lieutenant  in  Company  K, 
seventh  regiment,  N.  G.  N.  Y. 

1894.— D.  Stuart  Iglehart  has  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  from  Peru, 
where  he  has  been  engaged  in  busi- 
ness for  several  years.  Gr.  R.  Satter- 
lee,  M.D.  '98,  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant surgeon  with  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain in  the  seventh  regiment,  N.  G. 
N.  Y.  F.  DeWitt  Wells  was  elected 
to  the  municipal  bench  at  the  recent 
election  in  New  York  City. 

1894  Arch. — Franklyn  B.  Ware  has 
been  appointed  state  architect  by 
Governor  Hughes,  to  succeed  the  late 
George  L.  Heins. 

1898. — Henry  Thomas  Randall  mar- 
ried Miss  Helen  Maud  Nixon  on  Sep- 
tember 4,  1907. 

1899. — The  members  of  the  class  of 
'99  opened  the  present  season  of  1907- 
08  by  attending  the  reunion  of  the 
Alumni  Association  at  Sherry's  on  the 
evening  of  October  28.  Among  those 
present  were  Hellman,  Ernst,  Eldert, 
Cardozo,  Josephthal  and  Deane. 
Preparations  are  well  under  way  for 
the  annual  Christmas  reunion  of  the 
class,  which  will  be  held  in  the  early 
part  of  January,  1908. — Geoffrey  Par- 
sons was  married  to  Miss  Carle  Tay- 
lor on  September  7,  1907,  in  the  City 
of  New  York. — The  class  has  adopted 
the  following  resolution  on  the  death 
of  their  classmate,  John  F.  McCann, 
Jr.: 

In  the  death  of  John  Franklin  Mc- 
Cann, Jr.,  on  June  nineteenth,  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  seven,  the 
class  of  Ninety  Nine,  Columbia  Col- 
lege, has  lost  a  classmate  whose 
friendship  will  ever  be  cherished.  We 
shall  always  remember  in  deep  affec- 
tion the  genial  disposition  and  splendid 
companionship  of  our  loyal  and  true 
friend. 

In  his  memory  and  honor  we  spread 
this  record  of  our  love  upon  the  min- 
utes of  the  class,  and  as  a  token  of 
our  sympathy  we  forward  a  copy  to 
his  family. 

1901.— L.  L.  Woodruff,  AM.  '02, 
Ph.D.  '05,  is  now  instructor  in  biology 
at  Yale  University.  He  is  also  lec- 
turer in  embryology  at  the  Woods 
Holl   Marine  Biological  Laboratory. 

1902. — The  next  class  dinner  is 
scheduled  to  take  place  some  time  in 
January.     The   latest   engagement   of 


which  news  has  reached  headquarters 
is  that  of  Robert  B.  Hincks.  Armour 
Caldwell  received  the  master's  degree 
from  Harvard  last  June  and  has  been 
appointed  assistant  professor  of  Eng- 
lish at  Tulane  University  in  New 
Orleans.  Sewall  has  completed  a 
course  in  our  own  school  of  engineer- 
ing and  is  now  with  a  firm  of  civil 
engineers  in  this  city.  Ward  has  left 
Scribners  and  is  taking  up  the  study 
of  library  work.  Both  A.  G.  Hays  and 
T.  R.  St.  John  are  members  of  the 
new  firm  of  Hays,  Kaufmann  and 
Lindheim.  Collier  has  completed  his 
course  of  hospital  work  at  Roosevelt 
Hospital,  New  York  City.  Charles  C. 
Spicer  was  married  to  Miss  Georgia 
Hall  Pratt  on  September  9,  in  New 
York  City.  George  Middleton's  drama- 
tization of  "  The  house  of  a  thousand 
candles"  has  met  with  pronounced 
success  on  the  road.  Statistics  at  the 
Columbia  University  Club  show  that 
the  classes  of  1902  and  1903  are  more 
largely  represented  there  than  any 
others,  these  two  having  an  exactly 
equal  number  of  members  in  the  Club 
at  the  last  report. 

1903. — C.  Leroy  Hendrickson,  A.M. 
'05,  has  become  a  member  of  the  Stock 
Exchange  firm  of  Hendrickson,  Hall 
&  Co.  and  is  the  board  member. 
Robert  L.  Schuyler,  A.M.,  1904,  was 
married  to  Miss  Sadie  Keller  Brooks 
on  October  19  at  Christ  Church, 
Bronxville,  N.  Y.  C.  A.  Toussaint  has 
been  appointed  tutor  in  mathematics 
in  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York.  From  1904  to  1907  he  was  as- 
sistant in  mathematics  at  Columbia. 

1903  L. — Tristram  B.  Johnson  was 
elected  alderman  from  the  26th  district 
of  Manhattan,  running  on  the  repub- 
lican ticket. 

1903  Barnard. — Ellice  Heaton  Fitch 
was  married  on  October  30  to  Mr.  Ju- 
lian Craven  Hall,  Jr.,  at  Jeffersonville, 
Indiana.  Mrs.  Hall's  home  will  be  in 
Louisville,  Kentucky. 

1904. — Ernest  Stauffen.  Jr.,  was 
married  to  Miss  Mary  Brent  Stewart, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis 
Stewart,  on  the  afternoon  of  Novem- 
ber 20,  at  the  Church  of  the  Ascension, 
New  York  City.  He  was  elected  sec- 
retary of  the  Association  of  the  Alumni 
of  Columbia  College  at  the  annual 
meeting. 
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1905  S. — N.  G.  Anderson,  E.M.,  is 
engineer  for  the  La  France  Copper 
Co.  and  Davis  Daly  Co.,  Butte.  Mont 
—D.  R.  Bacon,  E.E.,  is  with  the 
Brooklyn  Edison  Co. — W.  L.  Benham, 
C.E.,  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Ben- 
ham  and  Adams,  civil  engineers, 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma.— E.  S. 
Berry,  E.M.,  is  consulting  engineer  to 
M.  Guggenheim's  Sons. — A.  Bleyer, 
E.E.,  is  an  engineer  with  Oberg  and 
Blumberff,  contracting  electrical  engi- 
neers.— W.  A.  Bode,  C.E.,  is  a  drafts- 
man with  the  Consolidated  Gas  Co.  of 
New  York.— W.  E.#  F.  Bradley,  E.E., 
is  an  engineer  with  Peter  Cooper 
Hewitt. — T.  R.  Buell,  E.M.,  is  a  super- 
intendent in  the  Gold  Mt  District, 
Nevada.— L.  T.  Churchill,  C.E.,  is  fore- 
man for  H.  C.  Van  Einburgh,  C.E., 
Plainfield,  N.  J.— F.  W.  Collins,  E.M., 
is  associated  with  H.  P.  Gillette,  New 
York  City. — F.  S.  Cook,  E.M.,  is  con- 
sulting engineer  at  Joplin,  Ma — M. 
L.  Cornell,  C.E.,  is  manager  for  the 
J.  B.  &  J.  M.  Cornell  Company,  New 
York. — P.  W.  Donovan,  E.M.,  is  su- 
perintendent of  exploration,  for  E.  J. 
Longyear,  Hibbing,  Minn. — M.  I.  Gold- 
man, E.M.,  is  assistant  geologist  with 
the  American  Smelters  Securities  Co. 
— C.  T.  Griswold,  E.M.,  is  mine  su- 
perintendent for  the  Canadian  Copper 
Co.,  at  Crean  Hill,  Ontario.— H.  C 
Haas,  E.E.,  is  an  inspector  in  the 
operating  department  of  the  Electric 
Storage  Battery  Company,  New  York. 
— A.  W.  Hahn,  Chem.,  is  chemist  for 
O.  Y.  T.  Braniff  at  Maconi  Cadereyta, 
Queretaro,  Mexico. — F.  W.  Hollman, 
M.E.,  is  steam  engineer  for  the  Mary- 
land Steel  Co.  at  Sparrows  Point, 
Md.— G.  H.  Hooper,  Jr.,  E.R.  is  with 
the  Edison  Storage  Battery  Co.,  West 
Orange,  N.  J.— F.  L.  Humphrey,  C.E., 
is  engineering  aid,  U.  S.  Reclamation 
Survey,  in  the  Rio  Grande  project, 
Selden,  N.  Mex.— F.  L.  Kohler,  E.E., 
is  inspector  in  the  electrical  depart- 
ment, N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R.  R.— H.  S. 
Loveman,  M.E.,  is  with  Henry  R. 
Worthington,  hydraulic  works. — R.  J. 
Lucas,  C.E.,  is  topographical  drafts- 
man, Borough  of  the  Bronx,  N.  Y.  C. 
— A.  S.  Malcomson,  C.E..  is  in  the  En- 
gineering Corps  R.  R.  Commission  at 
Washington.— C.  E.  Matthews,  C.E., 
is  assistant  engineer  on  the  Belmont 
Tunnel.— A.  J.  Mettler,  Chem.,  is 
chemist  for  The  Fibre  Conduit  Co.  at 


Orangeburg,  N.  Y. — M.  I.  Nusim, 
M.E.,  is  in  charge  of  turbine  research 
calculations  for  the  General  Electric 
Co.,  Lynn,  Mass.— A.  E.  Ring,  E.M., 
is  surveyor  and  draftsman  with  Har- 
per Macdonald  &  Co.,  Butte,  Mont 
— R.  A.  De  Sallier,  E.M.,  is  chief  as- 
sistant to  R.  M.  Atwater,  Jr.,  Helena, 
Mont. — H.  L.  Silverman,  E.M.,  is  a 
mining  engineer  with  the  Montana 
Consolidated  Copper  Co. — E.  C.  Ste- 
vens, E.M.,  is  assistant  city  engineer  of 
Billings,  Mont— R.  M.  Strong,  M.E.. 
is  with  the  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  fuel 
testing  plant,  St  Louis,  Mo. — M.  G. 
Talcott,  E.M.,  is  a  mining  engineer  at 
Clifton,  Morenci  Dist,  Arizona. — B.  R. 
Von  Sholly,  A.M.,  is  gas  engineer  to 
the  Power  &  Mining  Machinery  Co., 
Milwaukee,  Wis.— G.  B.  Werner,  RE., 
is  electrical  engineer  for  the  C.  L.  de 
Muralt  and  R'way  Electric  Power  Co., 
New  York.— B.  L.  Wheeler,  E.M.,  is  a 
mining  engineer  at  Rhyolite,  Nevada. 
—A.  I.  Mi  Winetraub,  E.E.,  is  chief 
of  the  engineering  department  of  Suss- 
dorff,  Zaldo  &  Co.,  New  York.— W.  A. 
Wolff,  E.E.,  is  telephone  engineer  with 
the  Western  Electric  Co. 

xoo6  S.— J.  C.  Barnaby,  M.E.,  is 
with  the  U.  S.  GeoL  Survey  fuel  test- 
ing plant  at  St  Louise  Mo.— H.  Bax- 
ter, E.  M.,  is  a  mining  engineer  at 
Goldfield,  Nevada.— R.  A.  Becker, 
C.E.,  is  assistant  engineer  of  the 
reservoir  department,  Ashokan  Reser- 
voir, N.  Y.— T.  J.  Brady,  Jr.,  C.E.,  is 
vice-president  of  the  Thomas  J.  Brady 
Co.,  New  York  City.— J.  A.  Church, 
Jr.,  E.M.,  is  with  the  Guanajuato  De- 
velopment Co.,  Mexico.— J.  D.  Cos- 
grove,  C.E.,  is  engineer  with  Hudson 
Co/s,  N.  Y.— M.  Deutsch,  C.E.,  is  an 
assistant  engineer  with  The  Founda- 
tion Co.,  N.  Y.— J.  B.  Doughty,  C.E., 
is  assistant  inspector  of  the  bridge  de- 
partment, L.  I.  R.  R.  Co.,  New  York. 
— F.  D.  Druding,  E.M.,  is  with  the 
Utah  Copper  Co.,  Bingham,  Utah.— 
W.  C.  Dunlop,  M.E.,  is  erecting  engi- 
neer with  the  Allis-Chalmers  Co., 
New  York.— D.  H.  Dunn,  EM.,  is 
chief  engineer  of  the  Sonora  Central 
R'way,  Mexico.— F.  T.  Eddingfield, 
E.M.,  is  superintendent  of  the  Emery 
Mine,  Deerlodge,  Mont. — H.  C.  Enos, 
E.M.,  is  manager  of  the  Tehuantepec 
Silver  Mines  Co.,  San  Geronimo, 
Mexico.— J.  K.  Finch,  C.E.,  is  instruc- 
tor in  railroad  engineering  and  survey- 
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ing  at  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa. 
— L.  B.  Forst,  B.  S.  (Chem.),  is  as- 
sistant chemist  U.  S.  Internal  Revenue, 
Treasury  Department — M.  W.  Frank- 
lin, E.M.,  is  engineer  with  the  United 
Reed  Mines  Co.— F.  W.  Gay,  E.E., 
is  with  the  Crocker- Wheeler  Co., 
Ampere,  N.  J. — H.  H.  Goodwin,  C.E., 
is  assistant  engineer  with  the  N.  Y. 
Board  of  Water  Supply.— C  M.  Haight, 
E.M.,  is  mining  engineer  for  the  Ad- 
venture Consolidated  Copper  Co.  &  the 
Michigan  Copper  Mining  Co.,  Rock- 
land, Mich. — L.  P.  Hosford,  C.E.,  is 
secretary  of  Spalding,  Hosford  Co., 
Inc.,  New  York.— A.  M.  Johnson, 
E.M.,  is  with  the  N.  J.  Zinc  Co.  at 
Franklin  Furnace,  N.  J.— R.  M.  John- 
son, E.M.,  is  assistant  engineer  with 
the  Spanish  American  Iron  Co.,  Cuba. 
— H.  Kaplan,  M.E.,  is  assistant  engi- 
neer U.  S.  Geological  Survey  testing 
laboratories  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. — C.  A. 
King,  M.E.,  is  with  H.  C.  Meyer,  Jr., 
consulting  mechanical  engineer,  New 
York. — L.  M.  Kniffen,  E.M.,  is  cya- 
nide superintendent  of  the  Dolores 
Mines  Co.,  Mexico. — A.  Lazinsk,  C.E., 
is  a  bridge  draftsman  with  the  Erie 
Railroad,  New  York.— H.  G.  Mc- 
Clain,  E.M.,  is  mining  engineer  and 
surveyor  with  the  Liberty  Bell  Gold 
Mining  Co.,  at  Telluride,  Colo.— F.  W. 
McKinney,  C.E.,  is  railroad  engineer 
and  purchasing  agent  for  the  La 
Dicha  &  Pacific  R.  R.  Co.— A.  P. 
Palmer,  E.E.,  is  with  the  Metropoli- 
tan Street  Railway  Co.— R.  J.  Pigott, 
M.E.,  is  with  the  Interborough  R.  T. 
Co.,  New  York.— C.  Pocock,  E.M.,  is 
mining  engineer  for  the  Santa  F6 
Gold  &  Copper  Min.  Co.,  San  Pedro, 
N.  Mex.— S.  N.  Polishook,  C.E.,  is 
architect's  engineer  for  J.  B.  Snook's 
Sons,  New  York.— T.  P.  Read,  E.E., 
is  superintendent  of  construction  for 
W.  S.  Barstow  &  Co.,  New  York.— B. 
F.  Roden,  Jr.,  E.M.,  is  general  man- 
ager of  the  Central  Coal  Co.,  Birming- 
ham, Ala.— R.  S.  Schultz,  E.M.,  is 
engineer  for  the  Victoria  Copper  Min- 
ing Co.,  Mich. — W.  Schwarzkopf,  E.E., 
is  construction  engineer  for  the  West- 
inghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing 
Co.— F.  H.  Seifert  is  with  the  Ten- 
nessee Copper  Co. — H.  A.  Seil,  Chem., 
is  chemist  for  the  G.  F.  Harvey  Co., 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.— J.  E.  Sin- 
clair, Chem.,  is  lecturer  in  chemistry, 
Columbia  University. — J.   B.   Spencer, 


M.E.,  is  assistant  engineer  for  the 
Tames  Reilly  Repair  &  Supply  Co., 
New  York.— C.  S.  Thomas,  Jr.,  E.M., 
is  general  manager  and  chief  engineer 
for 'Marvin  Ish  &  Brother,  Goldfield, 
Nev. — A.  M.  Tweedy,  E.M.,  is  superin- 
tendent of  the  American  Pyrites  Co., 
at  Gouverneur,  N.  Y. — A.  B.  Young, 
E.M.,  is  on  the  metallurgical  staff  of 
the  Canadian  Copper  Co.,  Copper  Cliff, 
Ontario. 

1906. — A  stone  has  recently  been 
erected  by  the  class,  commemorating 
the  planting  of  the  class  ivy  on  class- 
day,  June  11,  1906.  The  executive 
committee  have  decided  on  February 
20,  1908,  as  the  date  for  the  annual 
class  dinner. — F.  D.  Fackenthal  and 
C.  A.  Stewart  are  still  connected  with 
the  University,  the  former  as  chief 
clerk  in  the  secretary's  office  and  the 
latter  as  assistant  in  geology.  Percy 
G.  Tripp  is  teaching  in  a  government 
school  in  China.  George  L.  Ashforth 
was  married  on  October  15  to  Alice 
Byrd  Cook.  Alexander  S.  Boyd  of 
Rossville,  N.  Y.,  died  on  May  17,  1907. 

1907. — Fifty-five  members  of  the 
class  are  still  registered  in  the  various 
departments  of  the  University.  They 
are  distributed  as  follows:  1908  Law, 
Bondy  and  Maves;  1909  Law,  Bailly, 
Bangser,  Blechman,  Doernberg,  Dox, 
Gordon,  B.  Levy,  D.  H.  T.  Miller, 
Richter,  Schwarz,  Spitz,  Tachna, 
Wicke  and  Wormser;  1910  Law, 
Chapin,  Hopping,  Jabine,  Kelley,  A.  S. 
Levy,  Jr.,  Harris,  Parks  and  reiser; 
P.  &  S.t  Baehr,  Bell,  Blum,  Combes, 
Henes,  McKinlay,  Martland,  Walther; 
Mines,  Engineering  and  Chemistry, 
Alexander,  Carpenter,  Comstock, 
Egbert,  H.  S.  Kohlberg,  Lukens, 
Mapes,  C.  Marcus,  Perrine,  Reaney, 
Spencer,  Vehslage;  T.  C.  Cohen,  Ran- 
dolph ;  Post-Graduates,  Brandau, 
Fuchs,  Minkin  and  Solomon.  Also 
registered  are  Conried,  Cowen,  De- 
marest,  Swords  and  Wuppermann. 

Lewis  French  Stearns  Hawes,  who 
was  to  have  entered  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  this  year, 
died  of  typhoid  fever  at  New  Rochelle, 
Sept  2,  1907.— Dudley  Hunt  Wal- 
bridge  was  married  on  Wednesday, 
October  30,  1907*  to  Miss  Marguerite 
Newcomb  Taylor,  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  Homer  Francis  Taylor. 
The  ceremony  was  performed  at  St. 
Paul's    Church,    Washington    Avenue 
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and  170th  St.  by  the  Bishop  of  New 
York,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Henry  C  Potter, 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Mottet 
Horace  T.  Aplington  was  the  best 
man  and  George  Ashforth,  '06,  was  one 
of  the  ushers.  Walbridge  is  now  with 
the  American  Coal  Company,  Broad- 
way. Frank  A.  Dickey  was  married 
on  July  6,  1907,  to  Miss  Ida  M.  Van 
Midelsworth,  of  New  Brunswick.  He 
is  now  secretary  of  the  University 
Committee  on  Employment  for  Stu- 
dents. Others  who  have  recently  mar- 
ried are  William  Harris,  Jr.,  and  Abra- 
ham B.  Cohen.  Cohen  is  teaching 
German  at  the  Boys'  High  School, 
Brooklyn,  and  acting  as  coach  of  the 
basketball  team. 

Hetherington  is  studying  law  at 
Harvard,  while  Egan,  Masterton  and 
Mitchell  are  at  the  New  York  Law 
School.  Two  of  our  members  are 
connected  with  the  publication  of 
trade-journals.  Palmer  is  associate 
editor  of  The  Hardware  Review  and 
Keller  is  helping  his  father  edit  The 
National  Bottlers'  Gazette, 

The  officers  of  the  class,  as  elected 
at  the  dinner  on  commencement  day, 
are :  President,  John  Weedman  Brodix ; 
vice-president,  Horace  Thurber  Ap- 
lington; secretary,  Percy  A.  Gordon; 
treasurer,  Charles  Burr  Spencer. 
Chapin,  Gordon,  Norris,  Peiser, 
Spencer  and  Vehslage  have  been  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  draft  the  per- 
manent constitution  of  the  class.  It 
is  expected  that  the  proposed  consti- 
tution will  be  ready  for  presentation 
at  the  first  reunion  smoker,  which  it 
is  planned  to  hold  early  in  December. 
Chapin,  Kelley,  Parks,  Reaney  and 
Spencer  have  been  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  make  arrangements  for  the 
same.  Due  notice  will  be  sent  to  all 
members  of  the  class.  Until  further 
notice,  the  address  of  the  secretary, 
Percy  A.  Gordon,  will  be  Hartley 
Hall,  Columbia  University.  He  de- 
sires all  members  to  keep  him  in- 
formed as  to  changes  of  address,  and 
will  be  glad  to  receive  any  items  of 
interest  to  the  members  of  the  class. 

1907  S.— W.  W.  Wise  is  with  the 
Westinghouse  Co.,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
— C.  F.  Dickson  is  practicing  civil  en- 
gineering in  Cincinnati,  O. — B.  F. 
Tillson  is  with  the  New  Jersey  Zinc 
Company. 


PhJ>.  Notes 

1899. — Edwin  Grant  Dexter  has 
been  appointed  commissioner  of  edu- 
cation for  Porto  Rico. — Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.  have  just  published  for 
Frank  W.  Chandler  h  The  literature  of 
roguery"  in  two  volumes. — The  hon- 
orary degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  has 
been  conferred  on  the  Rev.  William 
I.  Chamberlain  by  Hope  College. 

1902. — Professor  Richard  T.  Hol- 
brook,  of  Bryn  Mawr,  has  discovered 
in  Italy  two  unedited  letters  of  Byron, 
one  of  them  containing  a  mention  of 
Allegra.  He  intends  to  publish  them 
soon.— Allen  Hubbell,  who  was  dean 
and  vice-president  of  Berea  College, 
Berea,  Ky.,  now  occupies  the  chair  of 
economics  and  sociology  at  Kentucky 
University,  Lexington,  Ky. 

1903. — Walter  E.  Clark  has  been 
appointed  associate  professor  and  head 
of  the  recently  created  department  of 
political  science  in  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York. 

1903. — Philip  B.  Hawk  has  been 
elected  professor  of  physiological 
chemistry  in  the  University  of  Illinois. 
— Guy  Stanton  Ford,  professor  of  his- 
tory in  the  University  of  Illinois,  was 
married  to  Miss  Grace  Ellis,  daughter 
of  Mrs.  Florence  L.  Ellis,  on  Septem- 
ber 6,  at  Bristol,  Wis. 

1904.— Edward  Warren  Capen,  who 
was  assistant  to  the  editorial  secretary 
of  the  American  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions,  is  travelling  abroad,  engaged 
in  a  two-years'  study  and  observation 
of  missions,  with  reference  to  educa- 
tion work.  He  spent  the  fall  in  South 
Africa.  Percy  L.  Hughes  has  been 
appointed  assistant  professor  of  phi- 
losophy and  psychology  in  Lehigh 
University.  He  has  published  "Types 
of  religious  attitude  "  in  the  Journal  of 
Religious  Psychology  and  Education, 
vol.  2,  numbers  2  and  3,  pp.  272  ff., 
1907,  and  "  Concrete  conceptual  syn- 
thesis" in  the  Journal  of  Philosophy, 
Psychology  and  Scientific  Method, 
Nov.  7,  1907.— Edwin  Smith  Todd, 
formerly  of  the  department  of  history, 
Springfield,  Ohio,  High  School,  is 
assistant  professor  of  economics  and 
sociology  at  Miami  University,  Ox- 
ford, Ohio. — Walter  Lynwood  Flem- 
ing, formerly  professor  of  history  at 
West  Virginia  University,  Morgan- 
town,    W.    Va.,   is   now   professor   of 
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history  at  Louisiana  State  University, 
Baton,  Rouge,  La.  He  has  recently 
published  a  "Documentary  history  of 
reconstruction,"  which  has  received 
favorable  notices  from  critics.  He  is 
now  engaged  in  writing  a  life  of  Jef- 
ferson Davis. — Hervey  W.  Shimer,  of 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, was  a  member  of  the  teaching 
staff  of  the  Yale  University  summer 
school  of  1907. 

1905. — Dr.  Naohide"  Yatsu  was  re- 
cently appointed  lecturer  at  the  Tokio 
University,  Japan,  and  will  give  a 
course  on  experimental  zoology. — 
Henry  Suzzallo,  formerly  assistant 
professor  of  education  at  Leland  Stan- 
ford, Jr.,  University,  is  now  adjunct 
professor  of  elementary  education  at 
Teachers  College.  During  the  sum- 
mer of  1907  he  was  assistant  professor 
of  education  in  the  summer  session  of 
the  University  of  California  at  Berke- 
ley. He  was  deputy  superintendent  of 
schools  of  San  Francisco  in  the  recon- 
struction of  the  city  school  system. — 
Junius  L.  Meriam,  professor  of  the 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching  in  the 
University  of  Missouri,  is  now  dean 
of  the  Teachers  College  of  that  insti- 
tution. He  has  been  appointed  direc- 
tor of  the  university's  summer  session. 
— Fletcher    Harper    Swift    has    been 


appointed  assistant  professor  of  edu- 
cation in  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

1906. — H.  L.  Coleman  has  been  ap- 
pointed professor  of  education  in 
Toronto  University. — Fred  James 
Pack,  formerly  professor  of  geology  at 
the  Brigham  Young  College,  Utah,  is 
now  Deseret  professor  of  geology  at 
the  University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah. — Frederick  Lyman  Wells,  who 
recently  occupied  a  fellowship  at  Co- 
lumbia University,  is  now  assistant  in 
pathological  psychology  at  the  McLean 
Hospital,  Waverley,  Mass. — John 
Lewis  Gilpin,  president  of  Ashland 
College,  Ashland,  Ohio,  is  now  on 
leave  of  absence  and  will  leave  for 
Germany  for  study  and  rest. — Holland 
Thompson  is  assistant  professor  of 
history  in  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York.  By  special  detail  he  is 
director  of  the  Twenty-third  Street 
building  and  ex  officio  a  member  of 
the  executive  council  of  the  college. 

1907. — William  B.  Guthrie  has  been 
promoted  from  tutor  to  instructor  in 
history  in  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York. — Norris  A.  Brisco  and 
Guy  E.  Snider,  also  of  the  department 
of  history  at  the  City  College,  have 
likewise  been  promoted  from  the  grade 
of  tutor  to  that  of  instructor. — Louis 
J.  Cohen  has  been  appointed  tutor  in 
chemistry  in  the  same  institution. 


Alumni  Council 

The  Alumni  Council  at  its  annual 
meeting  held  on  November  7,  1907, 
adopted  the  following  resolution,  in 
regard  to  alumni  representation: 

Resolved,  that  the  appointment  by 
the  Trustees  of  Columbia  College  in 
the  City  of  New  York  of  a  special 
committee  "to  consider  and  report 
on  a  plan  for  giving  to  the  Associated 
Alumni  of  Columbia  a  direct  and  re- 
sponsible representation  in  the  Board 
of  Trustees     is  heartily  welcomed  by 


the  Alumni  Council  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity as  evidencing  a  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  Board  to  satisfy  the 
long  felt  and  repeatedly  expressed  de- 
sire of  the  alumni  to  have  a  voice  and 
a  part  in  the  administration  of  the  Uni- 
versity; and  further,  that  the  Council 
express  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  its 
readiness  to  cooperate  with  the  Trus- 
tees and  to  do  any  and  all  such  things 
which  may  seem  wise  and  proper  in 
an  effort  to  bring  about  the  establish- 
ment of  a  system  of  alumni  represen- 
tation. 
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Blagden,  Rev.  Silliman,  LL.B.  1871, 
A.  B.  Yale  1869,  died  suddenly  at  his 
home  in  Boston,  Mass.,  on  November 
25,  1907,  aged  sixty-two  years.  He 
was  a  retired  Congregational  minister, 
and  for  the  past  tew  years  had  been 
a  contributor  to  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines. He  was  a  grandson  of  Dr. 
Benjamin  Silliman,  a  well-known  pro- 
fessor at  Yale. 

Close,  Seth  Delbert,  M.D.  1876,  died 
at  his  home  in  New  York  City  on 
October  30,  1907,  aged  fifty-six  years. 

De  Forest,  Louis,  who  was  a  student 
in  the  College  in  1903-4,  died  on  No- 
vember 6,  1907,  at  his  home  in  New 
York  City. 

Eager,  William  Blake,  M.D.  1848, 
died  January  18,  1890.  He  was  a 
surgeon  in  the  Civil  War. 

Edebohl,  Alphonse  J.,  a  member  of 
the  class  of  1907,  Mines,  died  on  Sep- 
tember 1,  1907. 

Fitzgerald,    Frank   Thomas,    LL.B. 

1878,  died  at  his  home  in  New  York 
City  on  November  25,  1907,  aged  fifty 
years.  His  death  resulted  from  injuries 
received  four  years  ago  in  a  trolley  car 
accident  in  Canada.  In  1884  he  was 
a  candidate  for  Congress  on  an  inde- 
pendent ticket.  In  1888  he  became 
identified  with  Tammany  Hall  and  was 
elected  to  Congress,  but  never  filled 
the  office  of  representative,  having  been 
elected  register  before  his  term  began. 
In  1892  he  was  elected  surrogate  and 
remained  in  that  position  until  his 
death.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Cath- 
olic, Democratic,  Manhattan,  Players, 
and  Press  Clubs. 

Hawes,  Lewis  French  Stearns,  a 
member  of  the  class  of  1907,  College, 
died  recently. 

Henne,  Christopher,  2d,  E.M.  and 
A.M.  1000,  A.B.  Stanford  1897,  died 
on  December  12,  1906,  at  Tucson,  Ari- 
zona, where  he  went  for  his  health. 

Hoyt,  William  Allen,  LL.B.  1866, 
died  on  May  28,  1903,  in  his  fifty- 
ninth  year. 

Kunz,  George  Hand  forth,  a  member 
of  the  class  of  1907,  died  recently. 

Markoe,    Francis    Hartman,    M.D. 

1879,  A.B.  Princeton  1876,  died  on 
September  13,  1907,  at  his  home  in 
New  York  City,  aged  fifty-two  years. 
From  1880-84  he  was  assistant  demon- 
strator of  anatomy  at  the  College  of 


Physicians  and  Surgeons,  then  demon- 
strator, and  from  1900  on  was  profes- 
sor of  clinical  surgery  and  clinic  lec- 
turer. Dr.  Markoe  was  a  member  of 
the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine, 
the  New  York  Medical  Society,  the 
New  York  Pathological  Society,  the 
New  York  Surgical  Society,  the  New 
York  Medical  and  Surgical  Society, 
the  Physicians  Mutual  Aid  Society, 
the  Society  for  the  Relief  of  Widows 
and  Orphans  and  the  American  Surgi- 
cal Association.  He  was  also  a  mem- 
ber of  several  clubs. 

Munroe,  Chester  Clark,  LL.B.  1871, 
died  on  October  4,  1907,  m  New  York 
City,  aged  fifty-seven  years.  Mr. 
Munroe  was  a  member  of  the  Uni- 
versity Club,  St.  Anthony  Club,  Larch- 
mont  Yacht  Club,  and  the  Calumet 
Cub. 

Porter,  Elbert  Staathoff,  A.B.  1880, 
died  on  April  18,  1906,  at  Stockbridge, 
Mass.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  1883. 

Putman,  Alonzo,  M.D.  1851,  died 
August  29,  1892. 

Rowland,  George,  C.E.  1887,  died 
in  July,  1907.  He  was  assistant  treas- 
urer of  the  Continental  Iron  Works 
of  New  York  City. 

Sherwood,  Charles,  LL.B.  1874,  A. 
B.  Yale  1872,  died  at  Bridgeport,  Conn, 
in  1904. 

Simpson,  Charles,  M.D.  1871,  A.  B. 
Hamline  1869,  died  recently. 

Underwood,  Lucien  Marcus,  PIlB. 
Syracuse  1877,  Ph.M.  1878,  Ph.D.  1879, 
LL.D.  1906,  died  on  November  16, 
1907,  at  Redding,  Conn.  See  Quar- 
terly, page  67. 

Warren,  Minton,  LL.D.  1900,  pro- 
fessor of  Latin  in  Harvard  University 
since  1899,  died  very  suddenly  of 
heart-disease  at  the  home  of  a  mend 
near  Cambridge,  Mass.,  on  November 
26,  1007,  aged  fifty-seven  years.  He 
was  graduated  from  Tufts  College  in 
1870,  studied  at  the  Universities  of 
Leipzig,  Bonn  and  Strassburg  from 
1876  to  1879,  and  received  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  philosophy  at  Strassburg 
in  1879.  In  that  year  he  was  called 
to  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  as 
associate  in  Latin,  and  remained  there, 
with  the  exception  of  the  year  1896-7, 
when  he  was  director  of  the  American 
School  of  Classical  Studies  in  Rome, 
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until  his  removal  to  Harvard.  The 
degree  of  doctor  of  laws  was  conferred 
upon  him  by  Tufts  College  in  1895)  and 
by  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in 
1902.  He  was  one  of  the  foremost 
Latinists  of  this  country;  from  his 
Latin  Seminar  at  Johns  Hopkins,  in 
particular,  went  forth  an  unusually 
large  number  of  young  men  who  have 
since  made  their  mark  as  teachers  of 
the  classics. 
Wentworth,  Thomas,  a  member  of 


the  law  school  1869-70,  died  on  Nov. 
11,  1907,  at  his  home  in  New  York 
City,  aged  sixty-three  years.  He  was 
for  several  years  a  prominent  member 
of  the  New  York  Bar,  and  acted  as  a 
city  magistrate  under  Mayor  Strong. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Union 
League  and  other  clubs.  He  received 
the  degree  of  A.B.  from  Yale. 

Worch,  Frederick  Everly,  LL.B. 
1886,  died  on  August  2,  1907,  at  Los 
Banos,  Cal.,  aged  forty-two  years. 


STATISTICS 


The  enrollment  of  the  University 
shows  a  considerable  gain  in  compari- 
son with  the  preceding  year.  The 
total  gain  is  one  of  547,  the  present 
enrollment  of  5,107  being  the  high- 
water  mark  in  Columbia's  history. 
This  is  exclusive  of  3,055  students 
who  have  thus  far  registered  in  ex- 
tension courses  at  and  away  from  the 
university  and  in  evening  technical 
courses.  The  total  registration  of 
resident  students  this  fall  shows  a 
gain  of  255  over  1906. 

So  far  as  registration  by  faculties  is 
concerned,  Columbia  College  shows  a 
slight  gain,  the  entering  class  being 
smaller,  but  an  unusually  large  num- 
ber of  students  having  entered  on 
advanced  standing  from  other  institu- 
tions. The  tuition  fees  in  the  college 
have  been  raised  considerably  and  this 
has  no  doubt  affected  the  registration, 
not  sufficiently,  however,  to  bring 
about  a  decrease  in  the  total.  Bar- 
nard College,  the  undergraduate  de- 
partment for  women,  shows  a  total 
gain  of  22  and  a  gain  of  10  in  the 
entering  class.  The  non-professional 
graduate  faculties  of  political  science, 
philosophy  and  pure  science  have  ex- 
perienced the  considerable  gain  of  130 
students,  all  of  the  three  faculties 
sharing  in  the  increase.  The  schools 
of  mines,  engineering  and  chemistry 
exhibit  an  encouraging  increase  over 
last  year,  the  figures  being  585  and 
524,  respectively,  and  for  the  entering 
class  186  in  1907,  as  against  137  in 
1906.  A  large  number  of  students 
has  also  been  admitted  to  advanced 
standing  in  this  faculty.  Fine  arts 
records  the  largest  enrollment  in  its 
history;  the  registration  in  the  depart- 
ment of  music  having  remained  uni- 
form, while  there  has  been  a  gain  of 
36  in  the  department  of  architecture. 

The  school  of  law,  which  now  de- 


mands a  baccalaureate  degree  for 
admission,  shows  a  slight  loss,  namely, 
from  261  to  247.  The  entering  class 
is  a  little  smaller  than  that  of  last 
year,  containing  103  students,  inclusive 
of  18  seniors  from  Columbia  College; 
the  latter,  however,  are  not  counted 
in  the  total  for  the  school.  The 
standards  for  admission  and  advance- 
ment to  the  medical  school  were  in- 
creased several  years  ago,  and  as  a 
result  there  has  been  a  gradual  fall- 
ing off  in  numbers,  the  figures  for 
this  year  being  298,  as  against  352  in 
1906.  Ten  Columbia  College  students 
are  also  registered  in  the  school, 
bringing  the  actual  total  to  308.  The 
college  of  pharmacy  shows  a  decrease 
from  254  to  22p,  this  loss  also  being 
due  to  the  stricter  requirements  for 
entrance  first  enforced  in  1905.  The 
entering  class,  however,  is  larger  than 
it  was  last  year.  Teachers  College 
has  increased  its  enrollment  by  no  less 
than  165  students,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  its  second  year  class  has  been 
abolished,  its  first  year  class  having 
been  withdrawn  last  fall.  The  grand 
total  this  year  is  891,  of  whom  223 
are  candidates  for  the  higher  degrees 
(A.M.  and  Ph.D.). 

The  summer  session  of  1907  was  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  the  institution, 
1,350  students  having  been  enrolled  on 
Morningside  Heights  and  42  at  the 
college  of  physicians  and  surgeons,  the. 
total  number  representing  an  increase 
of  351  over  the  summer  of  1906. 
There  is  also  a  large  gain  in  the  num- 
ber of  students  registered  in  extension 
courses,  and  the  evening  technical 
courses,  first  established  last  winter, 
have  become  exceedingly  popular. 
The  number  of  officers  has  increased 
from  571  in  1906  to  646  in  1907,  this 
being  exclusive  of  the  instructors  in 
the  Horace  Mann  and  Speyer  schools. 
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8tudents  registered  in : 


1899     1900     1901     1903 


1903  I  1904 


1905  1906   1907 


Columbia  College  .   . 

Freshmen  .... 

Sophomores  .   .  . 

Juniors 

Seniors 

Non-matriculated . 
Barnard  College.  .  . 

Freshmen  .... 

Sophomores  .   .  . 

Juniors 

Seniors 

Non-matriculated . 
Total  undergraduates  . 


446 


464 


481 


485 


106 

89 
93 
45 


124 
95 


58 


141 
103 

98 


70 
45 


_493_ 
119 
in 
1x2 
1  xo 
4i 


223 


292 


3 

39 
39 
53 


82 
5i 
39 

8 


99 

3 
5 


345 


399 


92 
79 
73 
49 
52 


101 

8 


669 


_Z56 


809 


830 


892 


145 
"3 

106 
46 


363 
110 

75 

890" 


5571 

157 
130 
112 
"3 
_45_ 

J7L 


606 
160 
156 
128 
in 
5i 


609 


141 
in 
56 


398 


420 


103 
95 

15 


928 


112 

89 

109 

64 

24 


122 
92 

33 


1004 


1029 


Faculty  of  Political  Science 
Faculty  of  Philosophy  .  .  . 
Faculty  of  Pure  Science  .   . 

Barnard  College 

Auditors 


118 

108 

53 

7i 

22 


109 


Total  noa-prof— loml  graduate  rtnd«nt» 


_2Z2. 


JB. 


18 

J2t 


150 
3i7 

»3 


17 


148 


174 
490 
140 


177 
49* 
Ij9 


210 
573 
ij5 


JUL 


637 


-22SL 


SSL 


808 


Schools  of  Mines,  Engin'g  and  Chem 

First-year 

Second-year 

Third-year 

Fourth-year 

Non-matriculated 

Graduates 

Fine  Arts 

Architecture 

Music 

Law  School 

First-year 

Second-year 

Third-year 

Non-matriculated 

Medical  School 

First-year 

Second-year 

Third-year 

Fourth-year 

Non-matriculated 

College  of  Pharmacy 

First-year 

Second-year 

Graduates 

Non-matriculated 


464 


546 


604 


685 


719 


589 


.566 


5?4 


585 


130 
114 
in 
69 
37 
3 


153 
132 
123 
99 

H 


127 
9i 

3l 


222 

184 
1? 


177 
226 
146 
104 
53 
13 


140 
198 
112 

94 
22 

t 


us 
87 

t94 


186 
189 

t'3 


377 


427 


443 


166 
in 
99 


172 

151 
100 

4 


165 

126 

2 


_3?4 
104 

149 
119 

12 


109 

74 

_35 

342 


'39 


112 


'47 


107 
32 


277 


87 
261 


"3 

24 


247 


106 
08 

127 
11 


70 
107 

1 


_757. 
226 

ii 

173 
4i 


JSL 


815 


669 


560 


Teachers  College 

First-year 

Second-year 

Third-year 

Fourth-year 

Non-matriculated 

Graduates 

Auditors  and  unclassified  students 
Total  prof —atonal  stodents 


3i7 


42 

I9 
80 

38 
92 


22*1 


245 

I92 
148 

147 
21 


269 
199 

148 
20 


203 

181 

171 

17 


107 
164 

19l 
178 

29 


106 

156 

190 

11 


435 


261 

157 

17 


448 


557 


563 


24 

30 

3 

4o 


172 


% 

141 
79 

I9 
162 

in 


2412. 


43 
21 

155 
145 

§ 

62 


.222. 


624 


640 


46 
201 

174 
40 

95 
39 


2226 


29 
44 
237 
195 
23 
99 


2675 


85 
15 


83 
59 
20 


424 


8 

100 

152 

10 


_353 

97 

232 

24 


792 


24 
5i 

236 

32 

141 


2551 


35? 
86 
80 
79 
96 
11 


298 


60 

1 

15 


254     229 


106 
4i 


726 


43 
273 
239 

22 
149 


t22Q, 


120 

90 

2 

17 


89I 


3H 

3H 

40 

223 


23SL 


Double  registration  J .  .   . 
Hot  total  resident  stodents . 


105 


136 


i2£ 


2& 


3g6 


189 


218 


266 


iZ5°. 


JZ& 


i2£ 


4017 


_i_55 
3886 


223 


iilL 


Summer  Session 

Double  registration  **  .   .  . 
Grand  total  regular  stodents . 


417 


i2£ 


108 


_579 

86 

4079 


_*43_ 

9* 

4302 


96i 


1018 


1041 


1392 


180 

4§2. 


184 
48^3 


280 

4Z& 


277 


336 
JEEL 


Students  in  extension  courses 
Officers  . .   .  .      


75o 


7*i 


420 


412 


440 


449 


_535 
473" 


_731 
509 


J?4 
551 


964 


573 


1017 
571 


3055 
646 


Spev< 


In  addition  to  the  above  there  are  this  year  zoza  pupils  in  the  Horace  Mann  School  and  a  is  in  the 

er  School. 
-  Prom  October,  1900.  women  graduates  registered  under  the  University  faculties, 
t  Graduate  students  in  applied  science  are  now  registered  under  the  faculty  of  pure  science. 
I  Students  in  architecture  are  included  under  mines,  engineering  and  chemistry  previous  to  1904. 
1  Students  in  music  are  included  under  Barnard  College  (non-matriculated)  previous  to  1904. 
{includes  candidates  for  University  and  Teachers  College  degrees. 
•*  Includes  Summer  Session  students  who  returned  for  work  m  the  fall. 


R.T.,  Jr. 
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BANKERS 


1   WILLIAM  STREET 


NEW  YORK 


The  New  Era  Printing  Company 

LANCASTER,  PA. 

Is  prepared  to  execute  in  first-class  and  satisfactory 
manner  all  kinds  of  Printing,  Electrotyping  and 
Binding.  Particular  attention  given  to  the  work  of 
Schools,  College*,  Universities  and  Public  Institutions 

Books,  Periodicals 

Technical  and  Scientific  Publications 

Monographs,  Theses,  Catalogues 

Announcements,  Reports,   etc. 

All  Kinds  of  Commercial  Work 

Publishers  will  find  our  product  ranking  with  the  best 
In  workmanship  and  material,  at  satisfactory  prices. 
Correspondence  solicited.     Estimates  furnished. 

The  New  Era  Printing  Company 
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THE  ADDITION  OF 
NICKEL  TO  STEEL 

Increases  the  proportional  Elastic  Limit. 
Adds  to  the  ductility  of  the  Steel. 
Increases  its  resistance  to  Compression. 
Increases  its  resistance  to  Abrasion. 
Increases  its  resistance  to  Shock. 
Increases  its  Toughness. 


NICKEL  FOR  NICKEL  STEEL 


The  Orf  ord  Copper  Co-, 

NICKEL  REFINERS, 
43  Exchange  Place,  New  York. 
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USED  EVERY  DAY  IN  EVERY 
HOSPITAL  IN  OBSTETRICAL 
AND  GENERAL  SURGICAL  WORK 


L.YSOL  P°8SCS8CS  ^e  power  of  loosening 
=====  and  removing  bacteria  from  the 
surfaces  or  structures  to  which  they  adhere,  be- 
cause of  its  soapy  character.  It  dissolves  all  fats 
and  oils  and  exposes  the  germs  to  its  immediate 
destructive  action. 

LYSGL  kas  greater  antiseptic  power  than 
=======  phenol  or  bichloride;  it  is  non- 
caustic  and   relatively    non-poisonous,   and   is 


£jf  — iT?!  a  caustic  ana  relatively  non-poisonous,  ana  is 
i^:vr^ti^^t  therefore  safer  in  the  hands  of  patients  than  any 
^TiSlfe^    of  the  older  antiseptics. 


Por  convenience  In  prescribing  Lysol  Is  also  pat  op 
In  two-ounce  bottles,  retailing  at  25  cents. 


Pss'sIsmIs  **st  bstSe 


LEHN  dk  FINK 


NEW  YORK 


In  all  disorders  of  the  respiratory  tract  in  which  inflam- 
mation or  cough  is  a  conspicuous  factor,  incomparably 
beneficial  results  can  be  secured  by  the  administration  of 

Glyco-Heroin  (Smith). 

The  preparation  instantly  diminishes  cough,  augments  expulsion  of  secretions,  dispels 
oppressive  sense  of  suffocation,  restores  regular,  pain-free  respiration  and  subdues  inflamma- 
tion of  the  air  passages. 

The  marked  analgesic,  antispasmodic,  balsamic,  expectorant,  mucus-modifying  and  in- 
flammation-allaying properties  of 

Glyco-Heroin  (Smith) 

explain  the  wonderful  curative  action  of  the  preparation  in  the  treatment  of 

Coughs,      Bronchitis,      Pneumonia,      Laryngitis, 
Pulmonary  Phthisis,     Asthma,     Whooping  Cough 

and  the  various  disorders  off  the  breathing  passages. 

Glyco-Heroin  (Smith)  is  admittedly  the  ideal  heroin  product.  It  is  superior  to  prepa- 
rations containing  codeine  or  morphine,  in  that  it  is  vastly  more  potent  and  does  not  beget 
the  by-effects  common  to  those  drugs. 

DOSE  —The  adult  doM  is  one  dram,  repeated  every  two  or  three  boon.    For 
children  of  more  than  three  yean  of  age,  the  dote  is  from  fire  to  ten  drops. 


Glyco-Heroin  (Smith)  is  marketed  in  one-pound  bottles,  thus  enabling  the  physician  to 
prescribe  whatever  amount  the  individual  case  may  require.  The  prevailing  prescriptions 
are  for  three  ounces.    The  preparation  is  obtainable  at  ail  prescriptionists. 


LITERATURE.— Exhaustive  literature  bearing  upon 
the  preparation  will  be  sent,  post  paid,  on   request. 


MARTIN  H.  SMITH  COMPANY, 


NEW  YORK,  U.  S.  A. 
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P.  &  S.  ANNIVERSARY  SUPPLEMENT 


THE    ONE    HUNDREDTH    ANNIVERSARY    OF    THE 

FOUNDATION  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS 

AND  SURGEONS 

THE  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  was  founded  in  1807, 
its  charter  from  the  regents  of  the  University  of  the  State 
being  dated  March  12,  and  instruction  to  its  first  students  having 
begun  on  November  10  of  that  year.  In  view  of  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  College,  invitations  to  a  celebration 
of  the  event  were  sent  to  all  living  alumni,  now  numbering  more 
than  four  thousand.  A  goodly  number  of  these  accepted  the  invi- 
tations and  were  present  during  commencement  week.  With  the 
desire  to  present  to  the  visiting  alumni  an  opportunity  to  see  and 
inspect  the  modern  methods  of  instruction,  and  the  present  equip- 
ment of  the  college,  a  series  of  medical  and  surgical  clinics  and 
demonstrations  were  prepared. 

On  Monday  afternoon,  June  10,  there  were  held  formal  clinics 
as  follows:  At  the  Vanderbilt  Clinic,  in  orthopedic  surgery,  by 
Professor  Virgil  P.  Gibney;  in  neurology,  by  Professor  M.  Allen 
Starr;  in  dermatology,  by  Professor  George  H.  Fox;  and  in  laryn- 
gology, by  Professor  William  K.  Simpson.     At  the  same  time 
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clinics  were  held  at  various  hospitals :  namely,  at  Roosevelt  Hospi- 
tal, in  surgery,  by  Professor  George  E.  Brewer,  and  in  the  practice 
of  medicine,  by  Professor  Frank  W.  Jackson;  at  the  Ophthalmic 
and  Aural  Institute,  in  ophthalmology,  by  Professor  Arnold  Knapp ; 
at  the  Hospital  for  the  Ruptured  and  Crippled,  in  surgery,  by  Pro- 
fessors William  T.  Bull  and  William  B.  Coley;  at  the  Sloane 
Maternity  Hospital,  in  obstetrics,  by  Professor  E.  B.  Cragin;  at 
St.  Luke's  Hospital,  in  surgery,  by  Professor  Robert  Abbe;  at  the 
Manhattan  Eye,  Ear  and  Throat  Hospital,  by  Professor  Walter  F. 
Chappell ;  at  St.  Mary's  Free  Hospital  for  Children,  by  Dr.  Charles 
M.  Dowd ;  and  at  the  Babies'  Hospital,  in  pediatrics,  by  Professor 
L.  Emmett  Holt. 

During  the  forenoon  of  Tuesday,  June  n,  clinics  were  held  at 
the  Vanderbilt  Clinic,  in  applied  therapeutics,  by  Professor  S.  W. 
Lambert;  at  the  New  York  Hospital,  in  surgery,  by  Professor 
Frank  Hartley ;  at  the  Roosevelt  Hospital,  in  surgery,  by  Professor 
Joseph  A.  Blake ;  and  at  the  New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  in 
otology,  by  Professor  Gorham  Bacon.  At  the  same  time  demonstra- 
tions were  presented  in  certain  of  the  laboratories  as  follows: 

Physiology,  by  Professor  R.  Burton-Opitz  and  Dr.  Haven 
Emerson:  The  action  of  the  valves  of  the  heart;  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  in  the  capillaries;  clinical  methods  of  recording  certain 
facts  of  circulation  and  respiration.  Surgery,  by  Professor  J.  A. 
Blake  and  Dr.  J.  W.  D.  Maury:  Recent  studies  at  the  surgical 
laboratory;  the  technique  of  undergraduate  teaching  in  surgery. 
Biological  chemistry,  by  Professor  W.  J.  Gies  and  assistants:  The 
action  of  enzymes ;  some  of  the  chemical  phases  of  the  newer  physi- 
ology of  digestion.  Pharmacology,  by  Dr.  A.  N.  Richards:  The 
action  of  certain  common  drugs  upon  the  excised  heart. 

Laboratories  and  museums  were  open  for  inspection  in  the  de- 
partments of  anatomy,  physiology,  pathology,  bacteriology,  biologi- 
cal chemistry,  pharmacology,  pharmacy,  and  clinical  pathology. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  CONFERENCE 

On. Tuesday  afternoon  the  University  Conference  was  held  at 
the  College.  In  opening  the  conference  President  Butler,  who  pre- 
sided, gave  the  following 

ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 

Gentlemen : 

In  the  celebration  of  the  one-hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
College,  we  come  this  afternoon  to  have  the  pleasure  of  listening  to 
two  important  addresses,  that  will  remind  us  of  the  history  of  the 
College  and  of  the  progress  of  the  science  and  art  which  the  College 
aims  to  teach. 

My  part  is  a  very  brief,  but  a  very  grateful  one;  namely,  that 
of  offering  you  a  word  of  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons.  The  passing  of  its  hundredth  anniver- 
sary is  an  act  which  has  had  no  small  significance  in  the  history 
of  this  community  and  in  the  history  of  the  teaching  and  study  of 
medicine  in  these  United  States. 

I  fancy  that  the  history  of  medicine  and  surgery  in  America 
would  have  to  be  quite  differently  written,  if  there  were  stricken 
from  the  rolls  of  membership  of  the  profession  all  those  names 
that,  either  as  teachers  or  as  students  or  as  leaders  in  research, 
have  been  associated  with  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
Certainly  it  is  a  goodly  company  of  distinguished  men — men  of 
science;  men  of  public  service;  men  of  lofty  professional  aim  and 
high  professional  attainment;  a  goodly  company  of  such,  that 
is  borne  upon  the  rolls  of  our  College. 

I  welcome  you,  therefore,  not  only  to  the  exercises  of  this 
afternoon,  but  to  the  contemplation  of  the  interesting  event  which 
these  exercises  help  to  mark,  and  to  a  reflection  upon  the  signi- 
ficance, for  our  American  life,  of  this  and  sister  institutions  for 
the  advancement  of  the  science  and  art  of  medicine  and  surgery. 

It  is  my  personal  misfortune  that,  at  this  commencement  season, 
there  are  in  our  University  undertakings  so  numerous,  and  so 
conflicting  as  to  time  and  place,  that  my  presence  will  presently 
be  demanded  elsewhere,  and  therefore  I  shall  personally  be  unable 
to  share  in  all  the  exercises  of  the  afternoon.  Nevertheless,  I  am 
glad  of  this  opportunity  to  stand  in  your  presence  a  brief  moment 
and  speak  these  words  of  welcome. 

Before  presenting  to  you  the  first  speaker,  I  should  like  to 
announce  that  the  College  has  recently  been  made  the  recipient  of 
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two  portraits:  one  of  Dr.  Lefferts  and  one  of  Dr.  Curtis.  The 
portrait  of  Dr.  Lefferts,  generously  given  by  himself,  will  be  found 
hanging  in  the  Vanderbilt  Clinic.  The  portrait  of  Dr.  Curtis, 
just  completed,  and  given  to  the  College  by  colleagues,  former 
pupils  and  friends  of  our  beloved  professor  of  physiology,  will 
be  found  ready  for  inspection  in  the  faculty  room. 

It  is  that  professor  I  now  have  the  privilege  of  presenting  to 
you  as  the  first  speaker  of  the  afternoon,  his  subject  being  "  The 
genesis  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  the  City  of 
New  York."     I  present  Dr.  John  G.  Curtis,  of  the  class  of  1870. 

Professor  Curtis  spoke  as  follows : 
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THE  GENESIS  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS  AND 
SURGfeONS  IN  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  President,  fellow  graduates,  and  fellow  students:  Our 
alma  mater,  whose  jubilee  we  celebrate  today,  has  not  lacked  his- 
torians. Dalton,  Shrady,  and  Lee  have  written  her  life;  have 
recounted  the  achievements  of  her  teachers  and  graduates;  have 
told  of  her  growth,  her  tribulations,  her  prosperity;  of  the  loyal  zeal 
of  her  alumni,  of  the  noble  gifts  of  her  benefactors,  of  her  merger 
with  Columbia  University,  of  her  incessant  striving  after  better 
things. 

In  this,  the  year  of  her  secular  birthday,  I  purpose  to  tell  the 
story  of  her  birth  and  earliest  days,  and  of  what  led  up  to  them ;  a 
story  without  which  her  life  cannot  be  fully  understood,  for  her 
birth  was  not  quite  easy  and  her  youth  was  stormy.  If  we  would 
picture  her  as  the  goddess  of  wisdom,  it  must  be  with  brandished 
spear: — her  foes  would  have  said,  with  gorgon's  head  and  fringe 
of  serpents! 

The  demand  that  medicine  be  better  taught  and  better  learned 
has  always  come  from  within  the  medical  fraternity  itself,  and  like- 
wise the  ceaseless  ambitious  effort  to  lift  our  art  out  of  empiricism 
to  be  an  applied  science.  Our  school  is  the  child  of  these  cravings, 
born  amid  the  restlessness  of  the  Napoleonic  wars;  and  my  first 
task  shall  be  to  show  you  what  was  quickening  and  stirring  in  the 
years  before  1807. 

No  man  may  practice  medicine  in  New  York  today  who  has  not 
been  educated  at  a  medical  school,  and  received  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  medicine.  Therefore  it  is  hard  for  men  of  today  to  realize  that 
not  only  licensed  practice  but  medical  education  went  on  in  New 
York  before  a  medical  school  existed  in  this  or  any  other  British 
colony  in  America.  In  New  York  of  the  twentieth  century  medi- 
cine is  taught  only  to  students  of  applied  science ;  before  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century  it  was  taught  only  to  apprentices ;  and  in 
the  nineteenth  century  I  was  myself  required  by  law  to  be  at  once 
student  and  apprentice  in  order  to  obtain  my  medical  degree.  This 
slow  change  of  training  must  be  understood  if  one  would  under- 
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stand  the  evolution  of  the  medical  schools;  for  there  was  a  time 
when  any  private  practitioner,  or  club  of  such,  might  be  the  com- 
petitor of  every  medical  school ;  when  any  medical  school  might  be 
frequented  by  students  who  were  not  candidates  for  a  degree  at  all, 
not  even  candidates  for  examination. 

To  New  York  belongs  the  honor  of  having  passed  the  first  law 
enacted  in  the  American  Colonies  to  regulate  practice ;  and  its  pre- 
amble tersely  sets  forth  why,  as  follows : 

An  Act 
To  regulate  the  Practice  of  Physick  and  Surgery  in  the  City  of 

New  York 

Passed  on  the  ioth  of  June,  1760 

Whereas,  many  ignorant  and  unskillful  Persons  in  Physick 
and  Surgery,  in  order  to  gain  a  subsistence  do  take  upon  them- 
selves to  administer  Physick,  and  practice  Surgery  in  the  City  of 
New  York,  to  the  endangering  of  the  lives  and  limbs  of  their 
patients,,  and  many  poor  and  ignorant  persons  inhabiting  the  said 
city  who  have  been  persuaded  to  become  their  patients,  have  been 
great  sufferers  thereby :  For  preventing  such  Abuses  for  the  future : 

1.  Be  it  Enacted  by  his  Honor  the  Lieut.  Governor,  the  Council, 
and  the  General  Assembly,  and  it  is  hereby  Enacted  by  the  Au- 
thority of  the  same,  That  from  and  after  the  Publication  of  this 
Act  no  Person  whatsoever  shall  practice  as  a  physician  or  surgeon 
in  the  City  of  New  York  before  he  shall  first  have  been  examined 
in  Physick  or  Surgery,  and  approved  of,  and  admitted  by  one  of 
his  Majesty's  Council,  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  King's 
Attorney-General,  and  the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  New  York  for 
the  time  being,  or  by  any  three  or  more  of  them,  taking  to  their 
Assistance  for  such  Examination,  such  proper  Person  or  Persons 
as  they  in  their  discretion  shall  think  fit.  And  if  a  candidate, 
after  due  examination  of  his  learning  and  skill  in  Physick  and 
Surgery  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  approved  and  admitted  to  the  prac- 
tice as  a  Physician  and  Surgeon,  or  both,  the  said  Examiners  or 
any  three  or  more  of  them,  shall  give,  under  their  hands  and 
seals  to  the  persons  so  admitted  as  aforesaid,  a  Testimonial  of 
his  Examination  and  Admission,  and  in  the  form  following,  to 
wit:  [The  form  follows.]  .  .  . 

The  Act  concludes  as  follows: 

Provided,  That  this  Act  shall  not  extend  to  any  person  or 
persons  administering  Physick,  or  practicing  Surgery  within  the 
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said  City  before  the  publication  hereof;  or  to  any  Person  having 
his  Majesty's  Commission,  and  employed  in  his  Service  as  a  Phy- 
sician or  Surgeon. 

Observe  that  the  Act  applies  only  to  the  City  of  New  York ;  this 
implying  that  elsewhere  it  was  largely  "  Hobson's  choice  "  between 
quacks  and  nobody. 

There  is  no  exemption  for  persons  holding  a  formal  medical 
degree,  for  no  such  degree  had  yet  been  granted  in  the  Colonies, 
and  not  many  had  been  obtained  in  Europe  by  Americans  or  brought 
over  by  Europeans.  The  foregoing  act  was  the  law  in  New  York 
for  thirty-two  years,  from  1760  to  1792.  The  study  of  medicine 
was  as  simple  as  in  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  two  thousand  years 
before.  What  the  eminent  practitioner  knew,  he  taught  to  his  ap- 
prentice as  best  he  might,  then  sent  him  forth  to  become  a  practi- 
tioner and  teacher  in  his  turn.  But  the  American  apprentice  could  at 
times,  if  rarely,  receive  such  object-teaching  as  Cos  and  Cnidos  had 
never  given;  for  in  1750,  ten  years  before  any  medical  law  existed, 
two  practitioners,  Peter  Middleton,  a  Scotchman,  and  John  Bard, 
an  American  of  Huguenot  descent,  had  injected  the  blood-vessels 
of  an  executed  murderer  and  dissected  his  body  for  the  instruction 
of  their  pupils  in  New  York. 

A  far  better  time  was  not  to  be  long  deferred. 

In  1 76 1  John  Bard,  who  had  no  degree,  sent  his  son  and  ap- 
prentice, Samuel,  abroad  to  win  one— a  youth  nineteen  years  of  age, 
who,  sixty  years  later,  was  to  die  in  office  as  president  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  Young  Bard  was  captured  at  sea 
by  a  French  privateer,  but  released  after  several  months ;  whereupon 
he  proceeded  to  his  destination,  Edinburgh,  then  of  great  and  de- 
served fame  as  a  seat  of  medical  learning.  Its  University  made 
Bard  a  doctor  of  medicine  in  1765.  At  Edinburgh  he  did  more  than 
receive  the  best  medical  training  of  the  time;  he  became  a  pioneer 
of  the  higher  American  medical  education,  of  which  the  University 
of  Edinburgh  is  unquestionably  the  mother.  William  Shippen, 
John  Morgan,  and  Adam  Kuhn,  who  were  founders  at  Philadelphia 
of  the  first  medical  school  established  in  the  Colonies,  all  graduated 
in  medicine  at  Edinburgh,  Morgan  only  two  years  before  Bard, 
who  was  his  fellow-student  there.  In  1762,  the  year  after  Bard's 
arrival  at  Edinburgh,  he  wrote  to  his  father  of  these  men  as  follows : 
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I  wish  with  all  my  heart  they  were  at  New  York,  and  that  I 
might  have  a  share  amongst  them,  and  assist  in  the  founding  of 
the  first  Medical  College  in  America. 

To  this  the  master  of  apprentices  shrewdly  replied : 

I  much  approve  of  your  emulation  with  respect  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  proper  Medical  Institution  in  this  City,  but  I  believe 
that  it  should  be  commenced  by  a  public  Hospital,  which  Dr. 
Tennent  will  inform  you  I  had  thoughts  of  beginning. 

The  fire,  kindled  in  more  places  than  one,  flamed  up  quickly. 
In  1754  a  royal  charter  had  established  in  the  city  of  New  York  a 
College,  "  called  and  known  " — says  the  charter — "  by  the  name  of 
King's  College;"  until,  on  May  1,  1784,  it  was  enacted  that  the  said 
College  "  be  forever  hereafter  called  and  known  by  the  name  of 
Columbia  College."  The  King  empowered  the  governors  of  King's 
College  to  give  "  such  degree  or  degrees  to  any  students  of  the  said 
College  or  any  other  person  or  persons  by  them  thought  worthy 
thereof  as  are  usually  granted  by  any  or  either  of  our  Universities 
or  colleges  in  that  part  of  our  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  called 
England." 

In  1763  James  Jay,  Doctor  of  Physick,  and  afterward  knighted, 
who  was  agent  in  England  for  the  governors  of  King's  College, 
proposed  to  them  the  establishment  of  a  school  of  medicine,  which 
they  approved  of,  but  postponed  for  want  of  funds.  Young  Bard 
had  been,  for  a  while,  a  student  in  arts  at  King's  College ;  and,  in 
1765,  eleven  years  after  the  granting  of  the  charter  aforesaid, 
brought  home  to  New  York  his  Edinburgh  diploma,  having  de- 
fended his  Latin  thesis  on  the  effects  of  opium,  and  visited  the  Lon- 
don hospitals,  and  Leyden,  still  famous  with  the  fame  of  Boerhaave. 

Two  years  later,  there  was  made  in  the  minutes  of  the  governors 
of  King's  College  a  memorable  entry,  under  date  of  August  14, 
1767,  vis. : 

Two  letters  being  presented  to  this  Board,  the  one,  dated  the 
4th  instant,  from  Dr.  Samuel  Clossy,  Dr.  Peter  Middleton,  Dr. 
John  Jones,  Dr.  James  Smith,  and  Dr.  Samuel  Bard;  the  other, 
dated  the  5th  instant,  from  Dr.  John  V.  B.  Tennent,  were  read, 
their  purport  being  a  proposal  as  well  for  the  honor  and  interest 
of  this  seminary  as  the  common  good  of  mankind,  to  institute  a 
Medical  School  within  this  College,  for  instructing  pupils  in  the 
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most  useful  and  necessary  branches  of  medicine,  and  also  an  offer 
generously  to  give  a  course  of  lectures  in  the  winter  season  in 
each  of  the  following  branches  of  that  science,  viz.: — Anatomy 
by  Dr.  Samuel  Clossy,  Physiology  and  Pathology  by  Dr.  Peter 
Middleton;  the  theory  and  practice  of  physic  by  Dr.  Samuel  Bard; 
the  theory  of  chirurgery  with  a  course  of  operations  upon  the 
human  body,  by  Dr.  John  Jones;  chemistry  by  Dr.  James  Smith, 
with  the  materia  medica  and  midwifery,  by  Dr.  John  V.  Tennent. 
The  board  having  taken  the  said  letters  into  consideration,  are 
of  opinion  that  the  establishment  thereby  proposed  will  not  only 
(by  promoting  the  true  knowledge  of  medicine)  tend  to  the  honor 
and  reputation  of  this  college  in  particular,  but  be  also  a  public 
benefit  to  society,  do,  therefore,  unanimously  .resolve  that  the 
said  Medical  School  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  erected  in  the  said 
college. 

The  minute  adds  that  the  governors  "  do  unanimously  elect  and 
chuse  "  the  said  applicants  to  be  professors. 

Thus  was  constituted  that  memorable  first  faculty  of  which  the 
professors  of  this  school  are  the  successors  in  fact  and  in  name,  as 
they  are  of  the  first  faculty  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons. 

Peter  Middleton  wrote  of  his  infant  medical  school :  "  Whatever 
merit  there  is  in  this  Institution,  it  was  first  planned  and  concluded 
upon  in  a  Medical  Society  now  subsisting  in  this  Place ;  and  may  it 
long  subsist."  Of  that  medical  society  we  may  well  hold  the 
Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  New  York  to  be  the  successor; 
and  in  this,  forty  years  later,  was  "  first  planned  and  concluded  " 
the  organization  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 
Middleton  and  his  college  were  well  qualified  to  inaugurate  the 
higher  medical  education.  We  have  heard  of  him  already  as  one 
of  the  two  makers  of  the  first  recorded  dissection  in  New  York, 
seventeen  years  before.  He  was  a  very  learned  man,  M.D.  of  the 
Scotch  University  of  Saint  Andrews,  and  in  1770,  while  still  pro- 
fessor, was  made  one  of  the  governors  of  King's  College.  Clossy 
was  an  Irishman,  fifty-two  years  old,  M.D.  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  in  1755,  and  a  writer  on  pathology  before  he  emigrated. 
He  had  already  lectured  on  anatomy  informally,  and  had  taught 
natural  philosophy  in  King's  College.  Bard,  made  professor  of  the 
practice  of  medicine  at  twenty-five,  we  know  already.     John  Jones, 
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the  surgeon,  was  thirty-eight ;  an  American,  like  Bard,  but  trained 
abroad,  a  pupil  of  William  Hunter  and  Pott,  of  Petit,  Le  Cat  and  Le 
Dran.  He  had  received  his  doctor's  degree  from  the  University  of 
Rheims,  in  1751.  Of  Tennent,  American  born  and  largely  trained 
at  home,  little  is  recorded,  except  that  he  was  made  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London  while  there  in  1765.  He  died  in  1770, 
three  years  after  his  appointment  as  professor,  and  Samuel  Bard 
became  his  successor,  adding  to  his  own  professorship  that  of  mid- 
wifery, upon  which  he  wrote  a  treatise  later.  James  Smith,  the 
fourth  American  of  the  six  professors,  was  M.D.  of  Leyden.  After 
three  years  of  service,  in  1770,  he  resigned  his  chair  of  chemistry 
and  materia  medica  which  the  learned  Middleton  took  over. 

Thus  we  behold  a  Scot,  an  Irishman,  and  four  Americans  turning 
upon  medical  education  in  New  York  the  lights  of  Paris,  Rheims, 
London,  Trinity,  and  St.  Andrews;  of  Leyden  and  her  daughter, 
Edinburgh ;  and  of  these  Edinburgh  was  held,  by  common  consent, 
to  shine  the  brightest. 

Nor  was  it  a  timid  program  upon  which  these  lights  were  made 
to  shine.  One-half  of  the  professors  had  been  apprentices  in 
America  before  they  had  become  doctors  in  Europe,  and  their  aim 
clearly  was  to  set  up  a  standard  to  which  the  more  ambitious  might 
rally,  leaving  the  others  to  seek  the  simple  license  of  the  government, 
or  to  practice  at  will  where  no  law  could  forbid  them. 

On  September  21,  1767,  there  were  published  a  preamble,  the 
names  and  titles  of  the  professors,  and  the  following : 

The  above  gentlemen  will  begin  their  lectures  the  first  Monday 
in  November,  and  continue  them  regularly  until  the  completion  of 
the  several  courses,  which  it  is  supposed  will  be  some  Time  in 
May,  and  Degrees  in  Physic  will  be  conferred  upon  the  following 
terms: 

1.  Each  Student  shall  be  matriculated  as  in  the  Universities  of 
England. 

2.  Such  Students  as  have  not  taken  a  Degree  in  Arts,  shall 
satisfy  the  Examiners,  before  their  Admission  to  a  Degree  in 
Physic,  that  they  have  a  compleat  knowledge  of,  at  least,  the  Latin 
language  and  of  the  necessary  Branches  of  Natural  Philosophy. 

3.  No  Student  shall  be  admitted  to  his  Examination  for  a 
Bachelor's  degree  in  less  than  three  years  after  his  matriculation, 
and  having  attended  at  least  one  compleat  Course  of  Lectures 
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under  each  Professor;  unless  he  can  produce  proper  Certificates 
of  his  having  served  an  Apprenticeship  of  Three  Years  to  some 
reputable  Practitioner,  in  which  Case,  he  may  be  admitted  to  his 
Examination  in  Two  Years  from  his  Matriculation. 

4.  In  one  Year  after  having  obtained  a  Bachelor's  Degree,  a 
student  may  be  admitted  to  his  Examination  for  the  Degree  of 
Doctor,  provided  he  shall  have  previously  attended  two  Courses  of 
Lectures  under  each  Professor,  be  of  Twenty-two  Years  of  Age, 
and  have  Published,  and  publickly  defended,  a  Treatise  upon  some 
Medical  Subject. 

5.  The  Mode  of  Examination,  both  publick  and  private,  shall 
be  conformable  to  the  Practice  of  the  most  Celebrated  Univer- 
sities of  Europe. 

6.  Students  from  -any  reputable  University  may  be  admitted 
ad  eundem,  producing  proper  Certificates:  and  Graduates  will  be 
entitled  to  the  same  Privilege,  on  producing  the  like  Certificates, 
and  satisfying  the  Professors  of  their  Medical  Abilities. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  three  years  after  matriculation  were 
designed  to  include  reading  and  practical  work  corresponding  to  the 
duties  of  an  apprentice,  otherwise  attendance  upon  only  one  course 
of  lectures  in  each  of  six  subjects  could  never  have  filled  the  time. 
The  following  account  is  given  by  one  of  the  first  professors  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  his  avocations  as  a  private 
pupil  of  Samuel  Bard,  fourteen  years  after  the  founding  of  the 
King's  College  faculty  of  physic : 

I  continued  with  Bard  until  August,  1784,  when  I  went  to 
France.  During  that  time  I  served  him  faithfully.  He  taught 
me  the  art  of  putting  up  prescriptions  in  a  neat  and  exact  manner. 
He  initiated  me  into  the  mysteries  of  chemistry,  and  made  me 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  articles  of  the  materia  medica  that 
entered  into  his  prescriptions.  By  degrees  the  symptoms  of  dis- 
eases, and  indications  of  cure,  grew  familiar  by  visiting  his  patients. 
I  beheld  the  operation  of  remedies,  and  in  due  time  I  knew  how 
to  direct  as  well  as  to  prepare  them. 

Let  no  one  of  those  who  now  hear  me  look  with  disdain  upon 
the  mortar  and  pestle ;  nor  smile  with  contempt  upon  the  dexterity 
of  the  apprentice  who  can  duly  apply  to  the  disordered  part  of  a 
patient's  body  a  blistering  plaster,  prepared  from  the  Gallipot  and 
with  the  spatula,  by  his  own  hands. 

But  these  immemorial  Hippocratic  ways  of  object  teaching  in 
medicine  were  not  likely  to  satisfy  men  upon  whom  the  clinical 
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methods  of  Boerhaave,  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh,  Guy's 
and  St.  Thomas's  Hospitals,  the  Hotel  Dieu,  had  made  their  mark. 
Dr.  Peter  Middleton,  referring  to  the  commencement  at  King's 
College  in  1769,  when  were  conferred  the  first  degrees  in  medicine 
ever  given  in  New  York,  writes  as  follows : 

Since  this  Lecture  was  read  in  the  College  Hall,  the  Necessity 
and  Usefulness  of  a  Public  Infirmary  have  been  so  warmly  and 
pathetically  set  forth  in  a  Discourse  delivered  by  Dr.  Samuel  Bard, 
at  the  Commencement  in  May  last ;  that  his  Excellency,  Sir  Henry 
Moore,  immediately  set  on  foot  a  subscription  for  that  Purpose; 
to  which  himself  and  most  of  the  Gentlemen  then  present  liberally 
contributed.  His  Excellency  also  recommended  it  in  the  most 
pressing  manner  to  the  Assembly  of  the  Province  as  an  object 
worthy  of  their  attention,  and  the  Corporation  of  the  City  have 
given  us  assurances  of  granting  a  very  valuable  and  commodious 
lot  of  ground  for  erecting  the  building  upon.  So  that  there  is 
now  almost  a  certain  prospect  of  this  benevolent  and  humane 
foundation  soon  taking  place.  And  as  it  is  to  be  on  the  most 
Catholic  and  unexceptionable  plan,  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  meet  with 
the  countenance  and  encouragement  of  every  compassionate  and 
good  member  of  society;  whatever  party  or  denomination  he  may 
choose  to  be  distinguished  by  on  other  occasions. 

Dr.  Bard's  Discourse  by  particular  desire  has  since  been 
published. 

As  a  result,  the  Royal  Charter  of  1771,  under  which  the  New 
York  Hospital,  long  the  only  hospital  in  this  city,  continues  to  this 
day  its  work  of  mercy  and  science,  begins  with  these  words : 

Whereas  our  loving  subjects,  Peter  Middleton,  Sam'l  Bard, 
and  John  Jones,  of  our  City  of  New  York,  Physicians,  by  their 
humble  petition  presented  unto  our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Cad- 
wallader  Colden,  Esq.,  our  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  then  our 
Commander-in  Chief  of  our  Province  of  New  York  and  the  terri- 
tories depending  thereon  in  America,  and  read  in  our  Council  for 
our  said  province,  on  the  9th  day  of  March,  which  was  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1770,  did,  among  other  things,  in  substance  set  forth, 
that  there  had  been  a  subscription  set  on  foot  by  them,  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  a  Public  Hospital  in  our  said  City  of  .New 
York,  and  that  sundry  public  spirited  persons  influenced  by  prin- 
ciples of  benevolence,  had  liberally  subscribed  toward  the  same; — 
now  we,  etc.,  etc. 
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The  names  which  head  the  long  and  distinguished  list  of  the 
attending  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  New  York  Hospital  are 
those  of  Samuel  Bard,  Peter  Middleton,  John  Jones  and  Malachi 
Treat,  all  appointed  in  1774.  But  it  was  not  simply  as  a  humane 
physician  that  Bard  had  appealed  to  the  rich  and  generous  at  home 
and  in  the  mother  country ;  it  was  also  as  a  clinical  teacher.  Here 
are  his  own  words,  spoken  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  and  published 
with  the  rest  "  by  particular  desire  " : 

Another  argument,  and  that  by  no  means  the  least  for  an 
Institution  of  this  nature,  is,  that  it  affords  the  best  and  only  means 
of  properly  instructing  pupils  in  the  practice  of  medicine;  as  far, 
therefore,  as  the  breeding  of  good  and  able  physicians,  which  in 
all  countries  and  all  times  has  been  thought  an  object  of  the  highest 
importance,  deserves  the  consideration  of  the  public,  this  institu- 
tion must  likewise  claim  its  protection  and  encouragement. 

Thus  did  the  good  work  begin  of  the  higher  medical  education. 
But  the  coveted  clinical  opportunities  were  to  be  long  delayed.  The 
foundation  of  the  New  York  Hospital  was  laid  in  1773,  and,  while 
the  building  was  in  progress,  the  first  two  physicians  and  two  sur- 
geons were  appointed  in  1774  as  we  have  seen,  three  of  the  four 
being  professors  in  the  faculty  of  physic  of  King's  College ;  but,  in 

1775,  the  unfinished  building  was  destroyed  by  fire  and  a  new  be- 
ginning required  to  be  made. 

The  graduates  in  medicine  of  King's  College  were  few ;  a  fact 
which  need  not  surprise  us  in  view  of  the  standard  adopted  and, 
especially,  in  view  of  the  preliminary  education  required.  Doubt- 
less the  many  preferred  the  easier  way  of  simple  apprenticeships, 
and,  of  the  few,  a  large  proportion  would  still  begin,  as  well  as  end, 
their  studies  at  Edinburgh,  or  elsewhere  in  Europe.  From  1769  to 
1774,  inclusive,  eleven  candidates  received  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  medicine  at  King's  College,  of  whom  two  took  the  doctor's  degree 
also,  Robert  Tucker  on  May  15,  1770,  and  Samuel  Kissam  on  May 
21,  1 77 1.  These  two  were  the  first  doctors  of  medicine  "  in  course  " 
ever  created  in  America.  There  was  no  public  commencement  of 
King's  College  in  1775,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  president;  and 
we  read  in  the  general  catalogue  the  brief  statement  that  "  in  April 

1776,  at  the  request  of  the  Committee  of  Safety,  the  College  was 
prepared  for  the  Continental  troops ;  the  students  were  dispersed  and 
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the  books  and  apparatus  removed  to  the  City  Hall."  The  presi- 
dent of  King's  College,  an  English  divine  from  Oxford,  had  spoken 
out  vigorously  for  the  King,  and  gone  home  to  a  peaceful  cure  of 
souls.  Clossy,  the  Irish  anatomist,  had  spoken  for  the  Americans, 
but  had  gone  home  also.  Peter  Middleton,  the  Scot,  retired  to 
Bermuda.  Bard,  an  American  but  a  convinced  loyalist,  finding  the 
town  too  hot  to  hold  him,  withdrew  into  the  country.  The  other 
American  professor,  Dr.  John  Jones,  the  surgeon,  had  sat  him  down 
beneath  the  gathering  war  clouds  and  published,  in  the  autumn  of 
1775,  "  Plain  precise  practical  remarks  on  the  treatment  of  wounds 
and  f  nurtures,"  he  having  served  with  provincial  troops  in  the  French 
and  Indian  war.  Jones,  too,  left  the  city  to  serve  both  in  the  New 
York  legislature  and  the  Continental  Army.  Thus,  with  the  rest  of 
King's  College,  the  faculty  of  physic  came  to  an  end. 

Presently,  the  defiance  of  the  fourth  of  July  was  sharply  an- 
swered by  the  defeat  of  the  American  Army  on  Long  Island.  Its 
skillful  withdrawal  across  the  East  River  was  followed  by  the  aban- 
donment of  the  City  of  New  York,  which  the  King's  forces  entered 
in  September  1776,  and  occupied  for  seven  years.  King's  College 
became  and  remained  a  military  hospital,  and  the  New  York  Hospi- 
tal, rebuilt  after  the  fire,  but  vacant,  was  put  to  use  by  the  British 
troops  and  their  Hessian  auxiliaries  as  a  barrack  and  infirmary. 

After  the  conclusion  of  peace,  the  city  was  evacuated  by  the 
British  on  November  25,  1783,  and,  at  the  next  session  of  the  legis- 
lature, an  act  was  passed  on  May  1,  1784,  to  organize  education 
within  the  State.  What  had  been  King's  College  received  the  name 
of  Columbia,  and  was  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  body  styled 
the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York.  The 
membership  of  this  board  was  found  to  be  too  numerous,  scattered, 
and  changeable,  to  be  effective;  and,  in  1787,  the  board  was  changed 
by  law.  to  the  compact  body  which  still  exists  under  the  original  title, 
and  which  has  played  a  great  part  in  the  history  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons.  Columbia  was  taken  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Regents  to  be  governed  by  an  independent  board  of  trus- 
tees, under  the  royal  charter,  with  certain  necessary  changes.  The 
settlement  of  1787  subsists,  in  its  general  features,  to  this  day. 

But  the  equipment  of  Columbia  College  had  vanished ;  its  prop- 
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erty  was  unproductive ;  cash  was  badly  lacking,  and  it  is  small  won- 
der that  the  effective  revival  of  the  faculty  of  physic  was  deferred. 
Only  one  of  the  members  of  this  faculty  was  left,  Samuel  Bard,  who 
had  returned  to  New  York  after  its  occupation  by  the  King's  forces, 
and  had  prospered  as  a  practitioner ;  and  his  character  was  so  high 
that  his  politics  did  not  long  stand  in  his  light  after  the  evacuation. 

Nevertheless,  in  December,  1784,  a  faculty  of  physic  of  five 
members  was  appointed  by  the  Regents  for  Columbia  College ;  but, 
as  a  contemporary  wrote,  it  was  "  little  more  than  nominal." 
Presently,  however,  a  new  medical  society  was  formed,  and  younger 
men  made  their  mark,  many  of  whom  had  taken  medical  degrees 
abroad,  during  or  after  the  Revolution. 

Professor  David  Hosack,  whose  botanical  garden  now  borders 
on  Fifth  Avenue,  and  flowers  not  unprofitably  with  bricks  and  mor- 
tar, was  a  student  of  medicine  at  this  time.     He  tells  us : 

Medical  instruction,  however,  shortly  after  this  period  in  New 
York,  was  imparted  by  private  teachers,  the  Faculty  of  medicine, 
which  had  existed  prior  to  the  Revolutionary  war,  not  having  yet 
been  reorganized.  Nevertheless,  the  pupils  enjoyed  opportunities 
of  becoming  well  instructed  in  all  the  great  practical  branches  of 
medical  education.  At  that  time  courses  of  lectures  were  delivered 
by  Dr.  Richard  Bayley  and  Dr.  Wright  Post,  upon  anatomy  and 
surgery;  Dr.  Nicholas  Romayne  lectured  upon  the  practice  of 
physic,  materia  medica,  botany  and  chemistry.  Dr.  Samuel  Bard 
delivered  an  excellent  practical  course  of  instruction  upon  obstet- 
rics and  the  diseases  of  women  and  children.  At  the  same  time, 
too,  the  Aims-House  then  located  in  the  City  of  New  York,  was 
attended  by  Dr.  Romayne,  Dr.  Benj.  Kissam,  and  Dr.  William 
Moore,  and  by  Dr.  Post  as  surgeon  of  the  establishment.  Under 
their  united  care,  this  infirmary  was  rendered  a  profitable  school 
of  medicine  and  surgery. 

In  1788  and  1789  I  attended  those  several  courses  of  instruc- 
tion, and  the  lectures  delivered  on  the  cases  occurring  in  the  alms- 
house, when  the  last  mentioned  gentlemen  were  in  attendance,  who 
delivered  a  valuable  course  of  clinical  practice. 

Nicholas  Romayne,  Samuel  Bard,  and  Wright  Post  were  des- 
tined to  be,  respectively,  first,  second,  and  third  presidents  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  The  Aims-House  was  the 
predecessor  of  Bellevue  Hospital,  though  not  on  the  same  ground. 
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It  will  be  remembered  that  the  license  to  practice  was  still  con- 
ferred simply  after  a  State  examination  held  by  "  a  proper  person 
or  persons  " ;  so  that  an  association  of  able  preceptors  with  good 
clinical  opportunities  could  command  a  large  following  of  pupils, 
though  these  could  receive  no  degree.  Even  courses  in  practical 
anatomy  were  privately  given ;  witness  the  "  doctor's  mob "  of 
1788,  when  it  was  necessary  to  use  ball-cartridges  against  rioters 
excited  to  violence  by  the  discovery  of  a  dissection. 

In  the  year  1791  the  waters  were  very  actively  stirred.  On 
January  3,  the  memorable  event  took  place,  at  last,  of  the  opening 
of  the  New  York  Hospital  to  patients.  On  January  11,  recognition 
by  the  State  of  medical  teachers  who  worked  at  the  Alms-house 
and  Bridewell,1  was  sought  for  by  the  future  first  president  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  thus : 

The  memorial  of  Nicholas  Romayne,  Doctor  of  Physic  re- 
spectfully showeth: — 

That  your  memorialist,  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  eighty-seven,  instituted  a  college  in  the  City  of  New  York, 
for  teaching  the  various  parts  of  science  comprehended  in  a  course 
of  Medical  education  in  the  most  respectable  universities  in  Europe. 
That,  from  a  commencement  naturally  small,  and  difficulties  in- 
separable from  the  establishment  of  such  institutions,  he  has  now, 
after  great  labor  and  private  sacrifices,  brought  his  plans  into  full 
effect. 

Romayne  then  describes  the  systematic  didactic  lectures  and 
clinical  teaching,  and  says : 

The  peculiar  excellence  of  a  medical  school  must  greatly  depend 
upon  its  connection  with  a  practical  hospital — the  want  of  which 
is  lamented  in  seminaries  for  medical  education  in  Europe,  which 
have  obtained  degrees  of  celebrity.  .  .  . 

Your  memorialist  therefore  prays  that  the  Regents  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York  would  be  pleased  to  take  the 
said  college  under  their  protection,  and  direct  such  measures  with 
respect  to  it,  as  in  their  wisdom  may  tend  to  the  important  end  of 
its  institution. 

On  January  28,  1791,  the  Regents  voted — "that  this  institu- 
tion merits  the  protection  of  the  University." 

*A  prison. 
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But  it  was  not  to  be  plain  sailing  for  Romayne  and  his  asso- 
ciates; for,  on  February  15,  1 791,  the  newly  formed  Medical  Society 
of  New  York  sent  a  strong  formal  remonstrance,  duly  signed  and 
attested,  to  the  Regents,  which  concludes  as  follows : 

A  plan  of  medical  arrangements  is  now  before  the  legislature 
in  which  we  repose  a  confidence  of  extensive  utility:  and  we  are 
therefore  jealous  of  any  institution  calculated  to  interfere  there- 
with, or  to  arrest  its  operations.  Such  measures  have  been  also 
taken  by  this  society  to  stimulate  youth  to  industry  and  application 
as  appear  totally  to  preclude  the  present  necessity  of  an  incorpor- 
ated college  of  Physicians. 

It  is  by  no  means  intended  that  this  memorial  should,  in  any 
degree,  discountenance  a  medical  school.  Individuals  who  with 
assiduity,  prosecute  this  object,  merit  every  encouragement.  The 
field  is  open,  and  there  is  ample  room  for  the  Professors  of  Co- 
lumbia College  to  display  their  active  abilities. 

Your  memorialists  therefore  pray  that  the  application  alluded 
to  above  may  not  be  complied  with ;  and  your  memorialists,  as  in 
duty  bound,  will  ever  pray,  etc.,  etc. 

Nothing  daunted,  Romayne  returned  to  the  charge,  and  his 
associates  with  him;  for,  under  date  of  February  23,  1791,  "the 
memorial  of  Sir  James  Jay,  knight,  Samuel  Nicoll,  William  Moore, 
Nicholas  Romayne,  Benj.  Kissam,  Samuel  L.  Mitchill  and  Richard 
S.  Kissam,  Doctors  of  Physic,  respectfully  represents  "  many  things, 
from  which  the  following  passages  may  be  selected : 

Without  stability,  you  gentlemen  must  plainly  see,  that  the 
requisites  essential  to  a  complete  system  of  medical  instruction, 
such  as  a  medical  library,  botanic  garden,  chemical  laboratory  and 
collections  in  anatomy  and  natural  history  will  ever  be  imperfect 

That  your  memorialists  therefore  request  that  they,  together 
with  Samuel  Bard,  John  R.  B.  Rogers  and  Wm.  Hammersley, 
Doctors  of  Physic,  may  be  incorporated  .  .  .  with  the  powers,  in 
respect  of  government  and  property,  usually  granted  to  any  collegi- 
ate society;  and  with  the  privilege  of  recommending  to  the  univer- 
sity [of  the  State  of  New  York]  for  medical  degrees,  such  of  their 
students  as,  in  the  presence  of  the  Regents,  shall  pass  with  credit 
the  several  examinations  which  are  appointed  in  the  most  cele- 
brated universities  in  Europe  to  ascertain  the  proficiency  and  merits 
of  the  candidates. 

That  the  plan  which  your  memorialists  have  in  contemplation 
is  no  other  than  what  gave  birth  to  the  most  celebrated  school  in 
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Europe.  That  it  was  only  to  the  public-spirited  exertions  of  a 
few  young  gentlemen,  educated  under  the  immortal  Boerhaave, 
that  the  Medical  School  of  Edinburgh  owed  its  rise,  as  it  now 
owes  to  their  pupils,  who  succeeded  them  in  teaching,  the  promi- 
nent rank  it  holds  in  the  learned  world.  That,  educated  as  your 
memorialists  have  been  in  that  School,  and  that,  honored  as  they 
have  been  with  ample  testimonies  from  thence  of  their  diligence 
and  proficiency,  they  flatter  themselves  that  the  Regents  of  the 
University  of  New  York  will  not  pay  so  ill  a  compliment  to  Ameri- 
can genius  as  to  suppose  that  what  has  been  performed  by  other 
men,  cannot  be  achieved  by  their  own  countrymen. 

There  is  no  mistaking  the  vigor  and  high  spirit  of  this  me- 
morial ;  nor  yet  the  fact  that  it  stamps  the  school  of  Edinburgh  as 
the  chief  historic  source  of  inspiration  for  the  higher  medical  train- 
ing in  New  York.  Of  the  ten  men  who  either  signed  the  memorial 
or  are  named  in  it,  all  are  declared  to  have  studied  at  Edinburgh ; 
while  seven  at  least  had  taken  there  the  doctor's  degree.  Of  these 
seven,  two,  Romayne  and  Bard,  were  destined  to  be  presidents  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  three,  Romayne,  Mit- 
chill  and  Hammersley,  to  be  professors  thereat.  Nicoll  was  an 
M.D.  of  King's  College,  New  York,  in  1774.  Nor  is  it  less  signi- 
ficant of  high  training  that  the  memorial  emphatically  sets  forth  the 
need,  at  a  medical  school,  of  object  teaching  in  the  fundamental 
sciences  as  well  as  in  clinical  medicine. 

Events  moved  quickly. 

On  March  3,  1791,  the  Regents  considered  the  two  memorials 
of  Romayne  and  his  friends,  and  the  remonstrance  of  the  Medical 
Society  of  New  York,  and  promptly  voted  an  emphatic  approval 
of  "the  establishment  of  a  college  of  physicians."  The  Regents 
considered,  however,  that  their  authority  did  not  extend  to  the 
chartering  of  professional  schools,  and  requested  their  chancellor 
"  to  transmit  a  copy  of  the  aforegoing  proceedings  to  the  honor- 
able the  legislature."  The  legislature  was  nothing  loath,  and,  only 
three  weeks  later,  on  March  24,  1791,  passed  the  act  which  causes 
us  to  be  here  happily  met  this  day,  entitled  "  An  act  to  enable  the 
Regents  of  the  University  to  establish  a  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  within  this  State." 

Why  then,  one  may  ask,  did  sixteen  years  elapse  before  the 
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Regents  did  actually  establish  a  college  of  physicians  and  surgeons 
within  this  State?  Because  the  memorials,  the  Regents'  approval 
thereof,  and  the  enabling  act,  had  been  followed  by  action  on  the 
part  of  the  only  corporation  already  authorized  to  confer  the  degree 
of  M.D.,  the  trustees  of  Columbia  College. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Medical  Society  of  New  York 
had  said,  in  its  remonstrance  of  February  15,  1791 :  "  The  field  is 
open,  and  there  is  ample  room  for  the  Professors  of  Columbia 
College  to  display  therein  their  active  abilities."  If  the  proposals 
of  the  memorial  had  operated  in  this  direction  as  a  spur,  its  sharp- 
ness would  not  have  been  lessened  by  the  fact  that  Romayne  was 
a  trustee  of  Columbia,  named  in  the  act  which  had  created  the 
board,  and  had  previously  been  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  medi- 
cine appointed  just  after  the  peace ;  that  Benjamin  Kissam  was  one 
of  the  two  members  left  of  that  faculty,  and  a  trustee;  that  Moore 
was  a  trustee  elected  a  year  before ;  that  Bard  was  a  trustee  and  an 
original  member  of  the  faculty  of  medicine  of  King's  College ;  that 
Nicoll  was  a  doctor  of  physic  of  King's  College  in  1774;  and  that 
Sir  James  Jay  had  acted  as  agent  in  England  for  King's  College 
before  the  Revolution.  Six  of  the  ten  were  in  some  sort  Columbia 
men.  One  is  not  astonished,  therefore,  to  read  in  the  "  History 
of  Columbia  University  " : 

In  the  latter  part  of  April,  1791,  the  Trustees  appointed  a 
Committee  to  prepare  a  plan  for  teaching  in  the  College  the  science 
of  medicine,  and  to  report  it  without  delay.  Soon  afterward,  on 
May  2,  the  Committee  reported  that  it  would  be  '  proper  at  present 
to  have  lectures  in  chemistry,  anatomy  and  the  practice  of  physic, 
read  in  Columbia  College,  and  that  Dr.  Romayne  (who  already 
has  a  considerable  number  of  pupils  under  his  tuition  and  has  been 
in  the  habit  of  teaching)  be  nominated  lecturer  in  those  branches.' 

Dr.  Romayne  was,  on  May  5,  appointed  lecturer.  A  lecturer, 
it  will  be  remembered,  was  but  a  temporary  officer. 

During  the  following  winter  decisive  action  was  taken,  as  is 
shown  by  the  following  extract  from  the  minutes  of  the  Regents, 
dated  February  15,  1792: 

The  Vice-chancellor,  from  the  Committee  appointed  to  confer 
with  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Trustees  of  Columbia  College, 
on  the  subject  of  a  medical  institution,  made  a  report  in  the  follow- 
ing words,  to  wit — 
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"  The  Committee  appointed  to  meet  with  a  committee  of  the 
trustees  of  Columbia  College,  on  the  subject  of  a  medical  school, 
beg  leave  to  report : 

"  That  they  met  with  the  said  Committee,  and  were  informed  by 
them,  that  the  Trustees  of  said  college  not  only  had  it  in  contem- 
plation to  institute  a  medical  school,  agreeably  to  their  charter,  as 
appeared  by  the  official  papers  on  the  subject  delivered  into  your 
board  at  their  last  meeting — but  that  they  had  the  business  much 
at  heart,  and  were  actually  proceeding  in  it  as  much  as  possible — 
and  that  they  did  not  doubt  but  that  they  would  be  able  very 
shortly  to  effect  it  in  such  a  manner  as  fully  to  answer  all  the 
important  ends  designed  by  the  legislature  in  the  law  passed  at 
their  last  session,  empowering  the  Regents  to  erect  such  an  insti- 
tution. 

"  They  therefore  requested  the  Regents  would  suspend,  for 
the  present,  any  farther  operations  on  the  subject,  until  they  shall 
see  the  effect  of  the  measures  Columbia  College  are  taking  in  it, 
which  they  hoped  would  be  to  their  entire  satisfaction." 

RESOLVED,  That  this  board,  agreeable  to  the  request  of 
the  Trustees  of  Columbia  College,  by  their  committee,  suspend,  for 
the  present,  any  farther  operations  respecting  a  medical  institu- 
tion, until  they  shall  see  the  issue  of  that  instituted  by  said  college. 
And  that  the  Committee  appointed  last  Spring  for  preparing  a 
charter  for  a  medical  school,  under  the  law  passed  at  the  last 
session  of  the  Legislature  for  this  purpose  be  dismissed. 

Little  thought  the  Regents  or  the  trustees  of  Columbia  College 
who  had  prevailed  with  them  that,  in  1891,  the  centennial  of  the 
enabling  act  would  pass  unnoticed,  but  would  nevertheless  be 
marked  by  the  union  with  Columbia  College  of  a  college  of  physi- 
cians and  surgeons  which  the  Regents  would  yet  charter  "after 
many  days." 

One  of  the  signers  of  Romayne's  memorial,  Dr.  Samuel  L. 
Mitchill,  wrote,  years  later :  "  The  Legislature  of  the  State  on  the 
12th  of  April,  1792,  made  an  appropriation  of  $1875  Per  annum, 
for  five  successive  years,  for  the  support  of  additional  professor- 
ships in  Columbia  College.  .  .  .  About  the  same  time  the  Medical 
Society  solicited  the  trustees  to  reorganize  the  board  of  professors, 
the  faculty  appointed  immediately  after  the  peace  having  been  little 
more  than  nominal." 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  Medical  Society  of  what  was  then 
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the  little  city  of  New  York  had  not  been  obstructive,  but  had  pre- 
ferred a  faculty  to  be  appointed  under  the  charter  of  Columbia  to 
one  depending  upon  the  board  of  Regents.  A  revived  faculty  of 
physic  of  Columbia  College  was  appointed  accordingly  in  1792. 

It  would  not  be  safe  to  assume  that  our  revered  predecessors 
were  serenely  indifferent  to  personal  considerations;  for  their  rec- 
ords show  that  our  modern  quarrels  are  mild  compared  to  theirs, 
and  that  they  were  much  our  superiors  in  the  art  of  expressing 
ferocity  in  stately  diction.  But  if  any  of  the  promoters  of  the 
remonstrance  had  a  grudge  against  the  doctors  of  the  Aims-House 
and  Bridewell  as  a  body,  the  grudge  was  not  made  good. 

The  new  Columbia  faculty  of  physic  consisted  of  a  dean  and 
eight  professors;  and  of  these  nine  persons,  six  were  signers  of 
the  memorial  or  had  been  named  in  it,  and  two  more,  Richard 
Bayley  and  his  son-in-law,  Wright  Post,  had  been  the  two  surgeons 
to  the  Aims-House  and  Bridewell  of  whom  Hosack  speaks.  Not 
only  had  the  Regents  been  prevailed  upon  to  table  the  memorial 
for  a  new  medical  school,  but  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  able  memori- 
alists had  sagaciously  been  called  to  constitute  two-thirds  of  the 
new  faculty  of  physic  of  Columbia.  Bard,  who  was  still  only  fifty 
years  of  age,  was  made  dean,  without  a  professorship;  Rogers, 
Hammersley,  Nicoll,  Mitchill,  and  Richard  S.  Kissam,  were  made 
professors,  five  of  the  six  being  M.D/s  of  Edinburgh,  and  one, 
Nicoll,  of  King's  College  in  New  York.  Wright  Post,  the  sur- 
geon, had  no  degree,  and  I  have  seen  no  record  of  Bayley's.  The 
ninth  member  of  the  faculty  was  William  P.  Smith,  who  died  three 
years  later. 

It  was  in  1791  that  the  New  York  Hospital  had  received  its 
very  first  patients.  Of  the  eight  new  professors,  five  were  appointed 
physicians  and  surgeons  to  the  hospital  in  1792,  the  year  of  the 
creation  of  the  faculty,  and  the  remaining  three  professors  were 
so  appointed  within  six  years.  Samuel  Bard,  the  dean,  had  been 
titular  physician  to  the  hospital  since  1774.  But  what  of  the  re- 
maining four  memorialists,  and  what  of  the  chief  memorialist,  the 
future  first  president  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
Nicholas  Romayne? 

Sir  James  Jay  was  fifty-nine  years  old,  and  perhaps  signed  the 
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memorial  more  in  the  interest  of  his  juniors  than  of  himself.  Ben- 
jamin Kissam  had  held  since  1785,  and  still  held,  the  title  of  pro- 
fessor of  the  institutes  of  medicine  in  Columbia.  This  he  resigned 
in  1792  to  make  way  for  Hammersley.  William  Moore  obtained 
a  high  professional  position,  and  became  an  eminent  obstetrician. 
He  was  a  trustee  of  Columbia,  and  was,  later,  a  trustee  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons;  but  he  did  not  become,  in  a 
formal  way,  a  medical  teacher. 

Why  Nicholas  Romayne  did  not  enter  the  Columbia  faculty 
does  not  appear.  He  had  been  professor  of  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine in  the  nominal  faculty  appointed  in  1785.  In  1787  he  had 
been  named  trustee  by  the  legislature,  and  in  the  same  year  had 
resigned  his  professorship  to  organize  the  private  teaching  which 
resulted  in  the  memorials.  In  1791  he  alone  had  been  appointed 
to  a  medical  lectureship  by  his  fellow  trustees;  but  from  this  he 
retired  in  1792,  and  his  former  chair  of  the  practice  of  medicine 
was  assigned  to  Samuel  Nicoll,  who  was  appointed  in  the  same 
year  physician  to  the  New  York  Hospital,  a  post  which  was  never 
held  by  Romayne.  In  1793  he  resigned  as  trustee  of  Columbia. 
There  are  records  which  show  that,  in  1792,  Doctors  Romayne, 
Moore,  Mitchill,  and  R.  S.  Kissam  had  been  appointed  medical 
professors  by  a  college  in  an  adjoining  State,  which  conferred  a 
few  medical  degrees  in  that  year  and  the  next;  but  this  was  an 
•ephemeral  arrangement.  Romayne  was  very  well  educated,  was 
a  good  classical  scholar,  and  spoke  Dutch  and  French  fluently.  He 
Jiad  seen  much  of  society  and  of  Europe,  and  his  return  thence  to 
New  York  during  the  British  occupation  had  made  quite  a  stir  in 
the  little  city.  He  was  an  able  man,  and  also  clever  and  versatile, 
an  excellent  lecturer  on  many  themes;  nor  was  he  unconscious  of 
his  own  merits.  He  was  rich,  and  indifferent  to  private  practice, 
but  hard-working  and  ambitious,  a  ready  organizer.  Yet  there 
must  have  been  something  in  his  character  which,  from  time  to 
time,  marred  his  relations  with  other  men  after  his  powers  had 
been,  for  a  season,  in  vigorous  and  useful  play.  After  the  new 
Columbia  faculty  had  entered  upon  its  career,  Romayne  relin- 
quished teaching  altogether  and  went  to  Europe.  His  medical 
library  was  bought  by  the  New  York  Hospital  in  1800. 
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In  a  little  official  pamphlet  published  in  1797,  the  work  of  the 
"  faculty  of  physic  "  of  Columbia  is  clearly  described.  There  is 
a  syllabus  of  courses  of  lectures  by  the  five  professors  of  which  the 
faculty  then  consisted,  and  mention  is  made  of  chemical  experi- 
ments and  anatomical  preparations.  Three  of  the  five  professors 
being  physicians,  and  ojie  of  them,  surgeon,  to  the  New  York 
Hospital,  great  stress  is  laid  upon  formal  and  informal  clinical 
teaching  there.     The  official  pamphlet  says : 

The  College  and  the  Hospital  of  New  York,  as  they  are  in 
perfect  harmony,  and  co-operate  in  public  spirited  measures,  may 
be  considered  fairly  as  forming,  upon  the  whole,  one  of  the  best 
schools  of  physic  and  surgery  that  students  can  visit. 

In  order  to  graduate,  a  candidate  is  required  to  be  twenty-one 
years  of  age  and  to  have  studied  three  years  "  in  this  or  some  other 
college  or  university  " ;  and  it  is  striking  that  there  seems  to  be  no 
exemption  allowed,  as  at  King's  College  in  1767,  for  time  of  study 
spent  only  with  a  practitioner.  The  candidate  must  have  attended 
one  complete  course  of  lectures  in  each  of  a  number  of  specified 
subjects,  "  and  a  course  of  clinical  lectures  in  the  hospital  of  this 
city."  No  evidence  of  preliminary  education  is  officially  demanded, 
this  being  another  important  difference  fron>the  program  of  1767; 
but  the  examinations  are  well  qualified  to  test  at  least  the  candi- 
date's knowledge  of  his  mother  tongue,  as  well  as  of  medicine. 
His  "  first  examination/'  if  unsuccessful,  is  confidential ;  if  success- 
ful, the  candidate  must  write  an  acceptable  dissertation  in  Latin, 
French  or  English.  He  must  then  be  examined  again  "  before  the 
faculty  " ;  then  write  both  an  essay  on  an  aphorism  of  Hippocrates 
and  an  answer  to  a  "  medical  question,"  and  be  examined  on  what 
he  has  written ;  write  a  comment  on  two  "  histories  of  diseases," 
replying  in  writing  to  questions  about  them,  and  be  examined  on 
comment  and  reply ;  and,  finally,  print  his  dissertation  and  publicly 
defend  it.  He  then  receives  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine,  that 
of  bachelor  being  no  more  given. 

In  1792  the  license  to  practice  medicine  was  granted  by  law 
to  anyone  who  had  studied  with  "  a  reputable  physician  "  for  three 
years,  or,  if  a  college  graduate,  for  two  years  only,  and  had  been 
examined  before  certain  public  officers  by  "  any  three  respectable 
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practitioners."  In  1797,  a  new  law  swept  away  even  this  exam- 
ination, and  bestowed  the  license  upon  any  one  duly  certified  by  a 
respectable  physician  or  surgeon  to  have  studied  with  him  for  four 
years  and  to  be  "  well  qualified."  Up  to  1797  no  license  at  all 
had  been  required  to  practice  in  the  State  of  New  York  outside  the 
limits  of  the  city;  so  that  the  act  of  1797  marked  an  advance  with- 
out the  city,  but  a  regression  within  it.  Both  acts  expressly  ex- 
empted from  all  their  provisions  those  who  possessed  a  degree  in 
medicine.  When  the  State  held  the  barrier  against  quackery  so 
low,  in  1797,  it  is  highly  honorable  that  Columbia  held  it  so  high; 
but  it  is  small  wonder  that  there  was  no  great  concourse  of  stu- 
dents, even  at  the  only  school  in  the  State  which  conferred  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  physic,  and  that  those  who  took  this  degree 
were  always  few,  and,  in  some  years,  none.  From  1793  to  1797, 
inclusive,  only  twelve  doctors  were  created  in  course;  none  in  the 
four  years  between  1797  and  1802;  from  1802  to  1807,  inclusive, 
only  eleven;  no  more  until  1810,  then  only  one,  and  he  the  last. 

It  naturally  followed  upon  the  wretched  law  of  license  passed 
in  1797,  that  in  a  few  years  the  patience  of  the  reputable  practition- 
ers became  exhausted,  and  that  an  agitation  arose,  and  swiftly 
spread,  to  limit  quacl^ry,  not  only  by  restoring  the  examination 
for  license,  but  by  confiding  the  selection  of  examiners  to  the  pro- 
fession itself  instead  of  to  lay  officials.  Accordingly  on  April  4, 
i8®6,  a  memorable  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature  of  New  York. 
By  this  act  the  lawful  practitioners  of  each  county  were  authorized 
to  meet  and  formally  incorporate  and  organize  themselves  as  a 
county  medical  society.  The  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New 
York  was  also  created,  to  consist  of  delegates  from  the  county 
societies,  and  to  act  in  some  sort  as  a  central  and  coordinating  body. 
Each  county  society  was  directed  to  appoint  annually  a  board  of 
from  three  to  five  censors,  who  should  examine  applicants  for  the 
license  to  practice,  and  report  the  results  to  the  society,  by  a  vote 
of  which  the  license  was  to  be  given  or  withheld.  No  one  might 
be  licensed  unless  certified  to  have  studied  for  three  years  "  with 
one  or  more  reputable  practitioners."  Provision  was  made  for  an 
appeal  to  the  State  society  by  a  rejected  applicant  who  should  feel 
himself  aggrieved,  and  for  the  recognition  of  qualifications  from 
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without  the  State.  With  these  exceptions,  no  one  might  begin 
practice  within  the  State  who  had  not  been  licensed  by  a  county 
medical  society.  An  exception  was  not  made  as  in  the  acts  of 
1792  and  1797  in  favor  of  doctors  of  medicine.  This  action  seems 
to  have  been  deliberate;  and  may  seem  less  surprising  when  we 
remember  that  the  only  authority  within  the  State  which  could 
create  doctors  had  created,  on  an  average,  less  than  two  a  year, 
for  fourteen  years.  It  was  rightly  felt  that  the  passage  of  this 
act  of  1806  was  a  great  step  forward,  and  there  was  much  rejoic- 
ing, and  a  heightened  consciousness  of  professional  position  and 
dignity  on  the  part  of  every  reputable  medical  man. 

On  July  1,  1806,  one  hundred  and  two  practitioners  met  to 
organize  the  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  New  York;  and 
whom  do  we  find  chosen  chairman  of  the  meeting,  and  then  elected 
president  for  one  year,  but  our  old  friend,  Nicholas  Romayne? 
When  he  had  last  stirred  the  waters,  they  had  submerged  him; 
this  time,  he  was  destined  not  only  to  strike  out  manfully,  but  to 
swim  on  the  crest  of  the  wave.  There  was  organizing  to  be  done ; 
there  were  large  affairs  on  hand ;  and  Romayne  evidently  was  held 
to  be  the  man  to  deal  with  them. 

On  July  7,  1806,  the  five  professors  who  constituted  the  Colum- 
bia faculty  of  physic  were  elected  for  one  year  to  be  the  first  board 
of  censors  of  the  New  York  County  Medical  Society.  That  must 
have  been  a  sad  day  for  embryo  quacks. 

And  now  we  reach  the  year  1807,  the  events  of  which  we  are 
met  to  celebrate  today.  These  events  show  us  exactly  how  our 
alma  mater  was  called  into  life;  and  that  there  was  a  time  when 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  was  only  another  name 
for  the  incorporated  lawful  practitioners  of  medicine  of  the  City 
of  New  York. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  County  Medical  Society  held 
on  February  19,  1807,  it  fell,  by  a  dramatic  chance,  to  James  Smith, 
M.D.  of  the  University  of  Leyden,  who  had  been  appointed  in 
1767  to  the  faculty  of  physic  of  King's  College  and  had  served 
there  for  three  years — it  fell  to  this  veteran  from  two  historic 
schools  to  give  to  us  all,  if  I  may  say  so,  the  laying  on  of  hands, 
by  offering  the  prosaic  resolution  with  which  begins  the  following 
transcript  from  the  minutes : 
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Resolved,  that  this  Society  apply  by  memorial  to  the  Honour- 
able, the  Legislature  of  this  State,  to  incorporate  this  society  into 
a  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  as  a  part  of  the  University 
of  this  State;  and  that  also  a  memorial  be  presented  to  the  Regents 
requesting  them  to  aid  this  Society  in  their  views  to  be  incorporated 
as  a  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

On  the  question  being  taken,  it  was  carried  in  the  affirmative. 

A  motion  was  made  to  postpone  the  application  to  the  Honour- 
able, the  Legislature,  to  a  future  meeting.  Upon  this  question 
being  taken,  it  was  carried  in  the  negative. 

A  motion  was  then  made  that  the  society  do  adjourn,  and,  the 
question  being  put,  it  was  carried  in  the  negative. 

It  is  clear  from  the  foregoing  that  Dr.  Smith's  resolution  of 
1807,  like  the  memorials  of  1791,  was  to  encounter  opposition  from 
the  beginning.  It  is  equally  clear  that  the  friends  of  the  resolution 
had  come  to  the  meeting  fully  prepared  to  press  their  scheme  to  a 
conclusion  at  once ;  for  the  minutes  say :  "  The  following  draft  of 
a  memorial  to  the  Honourable,  the  Legislature,  was  read  to  the 
Society.,,  The  memorial  is  wordy  and  vague,  and  does  not,  on 
its  face,  indicate  the  creation  of  a  teaching  body,  except  as  implied 
in  the  request  to  become  part  of  the  university  of  the  State.  The 
following  are  the  most  essential  words : 

The  Society  are  humbly  of  opinion  their  usefulness  would  be 
extended  in  promoting  the  public  good  and  the  improvement  of 
their  profession,  were  they  incorporated  under  the  direction,  in- 
spection, and  patronage  of  the  Regents  of  the  State  as  a  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

One  unimportant  section  of  the  memorial  having  been  stricken 
out,  the  rest  was  approved  as  read,  as  was  also  a  separate,  shorter 
memorial  to  the  Regents.  Both  papers  were  ordered  engrossed, 
sealed,  certified,  and  transmitted,  and  the  Society  adjourned.  At 
the  same  meeting  Dr.  Romayne,  the  president,  had  been  elected 
delegate  to  the  State  society.  He  went  to  Albany,  taking  the 
memorials  with  him,  and  there  he,  or  his  constituents,  found  such 
favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  delegates  from  the  State  at  large  that  they 
elected  him  to  be  the  first  president  of  the  State  society. 

At  the  capital  the  campaign  developed  itself.  On  the  third  of 
March,  1807,  the  Regents  received  and  referred  to  a  committee 
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the  memorial  from  New  York,  a  communication  in  its  support 
from  Dr.  Romayne  as  president,  and  a  remonstrance  against  the 
proposed  incorporation  signed  by  forty-nine  members  of  the  Med- 
.  ical  Society  of  the  County  of  New  York.  In  the  following  pass- 
ages of  Romayne's  communication  the  vagueness  of  the  Society's 
memorial  is  not  found.     He  says  : 

That  the  said  society  is,  with  the  other  medical  societies  of  the 
State,  directed  by  law  to  examine  students  of  medicine,  and  to 
license  such  as  may  be  qualified  to  practice  as  physicians  and 
surgeons  or  both;  that  the  said  society  being  impressed  with  the 
importance  to  the  public  that  a  system  of  medical  education  should 
be  instituted  under  their  inspection,  have  directed  your  memorialist 
to  present  to  your  Honourable  body,  in  their  behalf,  their  memorial 
respecting  the  same,  to  the  end  that,  by  the  aid  of  your  Honourable 
Board,  the  members  of  said  society  may  be  incorporated  by  the 
Honourable,  the  Legislature,  into  a  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  under  the  direction,  inspection,  and  patronage  of  the 
Regents  of  the  University,  and  which  memorial  your  memorialist 
has  the  honor  to  present  herewith.  .  .  . 

Your  memorialist  begs  leave  to  state  to  your  Honourable 
Board,  that  under  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  exercising  the 
medical  profession,  it  is  difficult  for  any  physician  or  surgeon  in 
full  practice  to  be  a  medical  teacher,  as  the  branches  of  anatomy, 
chemistry,  botany,  and  other  branches  of  medicine,  require  much 
preparation,  study,  and  time.  Your  memorialist  also  begs  leave 
to  state,  that  every  physician  and  surgeon  in  the  ordinary  practice 
of  his  profession,  may  be  rendered  more  useful  to  the  community 
by  occasionally  visiting  a  school  of  medical  information,  when 
combining  an  increase  of  knowledge  with  the  inspection  of  the 
duties  of  the  teachers.  Your  memorialist  therefore  hopes  that  by 
the  judicious  arrangement  of  the  Honourable,  the  Legislature, 
investing  the  Regents  of  the  University  with  the  powers  of  ap- 
pointing medical  professors  and  the  members  of  the  college,  of  in- 
spectors of  the  performance  of  their  duties,  a  school  of  medicine 
may  be  established  in  the  city  of  New  York,  not  only  honourable 
to  the  State,  but  of  national  importance,  and  which  may  contribute 
to  diffuse  among  mankind  the  blessings  of  science. 

It  is  seldom  that  one  reads  a  passage  in  which  the  evolution  of 
the  medical  school  out  of  masters  of  apprentices  more  clearly 
appears. 

As  to  the  remonstrants,  they  fall  to  with  great  vigor,  saying 
that  tHey 
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view  with  extreme  concern,  a  petition  now  presented,  or  about  to 
be  presented,  to  your  honourable  body  from  the  society  aforesaid, 
soliciting  an  act  of  incorporation  as  a  college  of  physicians,  a 
measure  which  they  conceive  to  be  not  only  altogether  useless  and 
unnecessary,  but  in  every  respect  incompatible  with  the  interest  of 
the  existing  medical  institutions  of  this  State.  They  forbear  to 
enter  into  a  particular  detail  of  the  manner  in  which  this  petition 
passed  their  body,  but  they  conceive  it  to  be  their  bounden  duty 
explicitly  to  declare,  that  although  that  petition  appears  as  their 
official  act,  yet  that  it  cannot  in  justice  be  considered  as  the  free 
interpretation  of  the  wishes  of  the  society,  inasmuch  as  the  said 
society  was  specially  convened  upon  a  subject  totally  irrelevant  to 
the  object  of  their  present  petition,  advantage  was  taken  of  the 
small  number  of  members  collected,  every  necessary  document  (by 
previous  arrangement)  was  prepared,  and  the  object  of  the  petition 
carefully  concealed  from  a  great  portion  of  the  members  before 
they  met.  It  was  hastily  passed  through  the  society,  without 
sufficient  deliberation,  contrary  to  the  established  usages  of  all 
incorporations,  and  is  now  made  to  appear  before  you,  as  their 
act,  after  mature  consideration. 

They  in  an  especial  manner  remonstrate  against  the  impropriety 
of  unnecessarily  creating  more  colleges,  because  a  medical  college, 
as  part  of  the  general  establishment  of  Columbia  College,  has  ex- 
isted in  this  city  for  many  years,  where  all  the  branches  of  medicine 
are  faithfully  and  diligently  taught  by  public  professors.  Your 
memorialists  are  informed  that  an  understanding  exists  between 
the  Regents  of  the  University  and  the  trustees  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege, that  no  additional  medical  school  shall  at  any  time  be  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Regents,  while  the  duties  annexed  to  the  professorates 
of  medicine  in  Columbia  College  are  fulfilled. 

The  Regents  made  short  work  of  the  remonstrance,  and  took 
no  notice  of  the  special  objection  made  to  chartering  a  second  med- 
ical school  in  the  city  of  New  York.  There  is  ample  testimony 
to  the  eminence  and  zeal  of  the  professors  of  the  school  which 
existed  there  already,  and  the  very  small  number  of  degrees  which 
it  conferred  should  rather  do  it  credit  than  discredit  in  our  eyes; 
but  a  board  of  American  laymen  may  very  probably  have  had  a 
high  appreciation  of  what  are  often  called  "  results." 

On  the  tenth  of  March,  the  committee  reported  to  the  Regents : 

That  they  had  met  together  and  maturely  considered,  as  well 
the  application  for  the  instituting  by  the  Regents  of  the  University 
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a  college  of  physicians  and  surgeons  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
as  the  remonstrance  against  the  same,  and  they  are  unanimously 
of  the  opinion  that  by  granting  the  prayer  of  the  memorialists, 
medical  science  will  be  promoted;  they  therefore  recommend,  that 
a  college  of  physicians  and  surgeons  be  established  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  pursuant  to  the  power  vested  in  the  Regents  of  the 
University,  by  the  statute  of  the  24th  of  March  1791. 

Thereupon, 
Resolved,  That  the  said  report  be  accepted,  and  that  the  secretary 
prepare  an  instrument  in  writing  for  incorporating  the  said  col- 
lege by  the  name  and  description  of  "  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  in  the  City  of  New  York." 

The  twelfth  of  March,  1807,  is  the  very  birthday  of  our  alma 
mater.  On  that  day  the  draft  of  the  charter  was  read  and  ap- 
proved, and  ordered  to  be  engrossed,  sealed  and  signed  by  the 
chancellor. 

It  is  gratifying  to  read  the  minutes  of  an  extraordinary  meet- 
ing oi  the  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  New  York  held  on  the 
twenty-third  day  of  March,  1807.  When  the  minutes  of  the  last 
meeting  had  been  read,  a  resolution  was  moved  in  the  words  fol- 
lowing : 

Resolved,  That  the  part  of  the  minutes  which  relates  to  the 
application  to  the  Legislature  and  the  Regents  of  the  University 
of  the  State  praying  that  the  Medical  Society  of  the  County  and 
City  of  New  York  be  incorporated  as  a  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  be  expunged. 

The  minutes  continue : 

The  same  being  taken  into  consideration,  the  question  was 
taken,  when  the  said  resolution  was  rejected.     It  was  then 

Resolved,  That  the  Society  does  approve  the  minutes  as  read 
by  the  Secretary. 

Thus  did  the  Society  itself,  at  a  meeting  specially  called,  and 
which  took  up  no  other  business  than  that  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons,  make  short  work  of  the  remonstrants,  as  the 
Regents  had  done  already.  The  president's  report  and  the  charter 
itself  were  then  read  and  ordered  printed,  and  the  Society  ad- 
journed. 

The  charter,  granted  and  accepted,  incorporated  the  members 
of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  New  York  as  trustees  of 
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the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  with  power  to  elect  an- 
nually a  president  and  other  executive  officers,  and  with  the  duty 
of  attending  to  the  business  affairs  of  the  institution  and  recom- 
mending candidates  for  the  medical  degree  to  the  Regents,  who 
reserved  to  themselves  the  conferring  of  degrees  and  the  appoint- 
ing of  professors  from  among  the  trustees.  The  trustees,  how- 
ever, were  empowered  to  appoint  lecturers  to  serve  till  the  pleasure 
of  the  Regents  should  be  known.  The  Regents  also  reserved  to 
themselves  the  power  to  alter  the  charter  in  any  way  at  any  time. 

On  the  third  day  of  April,  1807,  the  Regents  appointed  the 
professors ;  and  on  the  fifth  of  May  the  trustees  met  to  the  number 
of  sixty-three,  organized,  and  elected  Nicholas  Romayne  the  first 
president  of  the  College.  It  is  easy  to  see,  one  hundred  years 
later,  that  such  a  charter  could  not  last;  that  the  authority  created 
by  the  Regents  was  fatally  transient  and  scattered;  that  they  had 
erred,  as  the  legislature  had  erred  when  it  gave  to  the  Regents 
themselves  their  first  constitution  in  1784. 

The  College  opened,  however,  and  lectures  began  on  November 
10,  1807.  There  were  fifty-three  students  in  attendance,  and  a 
learned  address  was  made  by  the  president. 

The  Regents  had  appointed  five  professors;  and  the  trustees 
had  appointed  some  of  these  to  lecture  on  additional  subjects  that 
the  instruction  might  be  sufficiently  complete. 

The  appointments  were  as  follows: 

The  president,  Nicholas  Romayne,  M.D.,  Edinburgh,  1780; 
lecturer  on  anatomy. 

Samuel  L.  Mitchill,  M.D.,  Edinburgh,  1786;  physician  to  the 
New  York  Hospital,  professor  of  chemistry. 

David  Hosack,  M.D.,  Edinburgh;  physician  to  the  New  York 
Hospital,  professor  of  materia  medica  and  botany,  and  lecturer  on 
surgery  and  midwifery. 

Archibald  Bruce,  M.D.,  Edinburgh,  1800;  professor  of  miner- 
alogy. 

Edward  Miller,  M.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1789;  phy- 
sician to  the  New  York  Hospital,  professor  of  the  practice  of 
physic  and  clinical  medicine. 

Benjamin  De  Witt,  M.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1797; 
professor  of  the  institutes  of  medicine,  and  lecturer  on  chemistry. 
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John  Augustine  Smith,  M.R.C.S.,  London;  adjunct  lecturer  on 
anatomy. 

Of  the  six  doctors  of  medicine,  four  were  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  and  two  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  of  the 
seven  members  of  the  teaching  force,  three  were  physicians  to  the 
New  York  Hospital,  and  two  more  became  so  within  two  years. 

Dr.  Samuel  L.  Mitchill  was  a  remarkable  character,  very  able, 
and  considered  to  be  an  encyclopedia  of  medicine  and  science.  He 
had  signed  the  memorial  of  1791,  and  in  1792  had  been  appointed 
professor  of  natural  history  and  chemistry  in  the  Columbia  faculty, 
but  had  resigned  in  1802,  having  become  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  He  was  United  States  Senator  from  New 
York  when  appointed  a  professor  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons. 

Dr.  De  Witt  was  made  lecturer  to  deliver  the  course  on  chem- 
istry during  Mitchill's  absence,  and,  in  1808,  became  professor  of 
chemistry,  Dr.  Mitchill  taking  up  natural  history  and  botany. 

Dr.  Hosack  accepted  a  chair  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  while  still  professor  of  botany  and  materia  medica  in 
the  Columbia  faculty;  but,  in  1808,  preferred  to  retain  his  chair 
at  Columbia,  having  found  botany  and  materia  medica  the  only 
themes  permanently  open  to  him  at  the  new  school.  Bruce,  there- 
fore, took  over  materia  medica  in  1808,  while  Smith  became  pro- 
fessor of  anatomy  and  surgery,  and  Romayne,  the  president,  pro- 
fessor of  the  institutes  of  medicine. 

In  1808  a  new  professor  was  appointed,  of  obstetrics  and  the 
diseases  of  women  and  children,  Dr.  Wm.  James  Macneven,  an 
Irish  exile,  M.D.,  of  the  University  of  Vienna  in  1783. 

At  our  school  in  its  earliest  days,  as  at  its  predecessor,  great 
importance  was  attached  to  clinical  teaching  at  the  New  York  Hos- 
pital; chemistry  was  taught  demonstratively;  and  legal  provision 
already  existed  for  dissection,  though  to  nothing  like  the  same 
extent  as  later.     The  subjects  were  obtained  from  the  prison. 

As  to  the  curriculum,  and  the  requirements  for  graduation,  the 
early  announcements  were  meager,  as  was,  perhaps,  natural  in  the 
nascent  stage  of  the  institution,  when  its  plant  was  defective  and 
its  procedures  tentative.  In  a  circular  dated  July  15,  1808,  we 
read  : 
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The  lectures  on  the  several  branches  will  commence  annually 
on  the  first  Monday  in  November,  and  be  continued  for  at  least 
four  months.  During  this  period  also  clinical  lectures  will  be 
given,  on  the  cases  occurring  in  the  New  York  Hospital  by  Dr. 
Miller,  and  on  those  in  the  Aims-House  by  Dr.  Macneven,  whose 
practice  respectively  in  these  institutions  the  students  will  have  the 
privilege  of  attending. 

Courses  of  private  lectures  will  likewise  be  given  at  the  same 
time  by  the  Professors  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  and  of  Chemistry 
to  such  as  choose  to  join  their  private  classes.  From  the  one  the 
student  will  derive  the  advantage  of  acquiring  practical  knowledge 
in  anatomy  and  surgery;  and  from  the  other,  of  becoming  ex- 
perimentally conversant  with  the  various  operations  of  chemistry. 

The  circular  also  refers  to  the  College  having  been  "  assiduous 
in  forming  an  Anatomical  Museum,  a  Chemical  Laboratory,  a 
Medical  Library,  Cabinets  of  Mineralogy  and  Natural  History, 
and  a  commodious  building  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Profes- 
sors and  Students." 

Finally  we  read  this: 

Gentlemen  who  shall  have  attended  during  two  sessions  of  the 
College,  and  passed  the  usual  examinations  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  professors,  will  receive  degrees  in  Medicine  from  the  Regents 
of  the  University,  of  which  the  Governor  of  the  State  is  always 
ex-officio  President. 

No  dissertation  is  specified  in  the  circular,  though  at  a  later 
time  this  was  expressly  required.  No  mention  is  made  of  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years  as  a  prerequisite  for  graduation,  nor  of  a  three 
years'  term  of  study;  perhaps  because  this  last  was  a  prerequisite 
for  the  examination  for  license.  Two  courses  of  lectures  are  re- 
quired, however,  instead  of  one. 

In  March,  1809,  a  special  exemption  was  accorded  by  law  to 
graduates  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  two  years 
before  its  first  degrees  were  conferred;  for  it  was  enacted  that 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  granted  by  the  Regents  of  the 
University  should  allow  the  person  who  had  received  it  to  practice 
physic  and  surgery,  any  law  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  This 
act  conferred  a  valuable  but  very  dangerous  gift. 

So  a  beginning  had  been  made.  But  cash  was  scanty,  and  the 
charter  threatened  to  cause  trouble.     The  legislature  made  appro- 
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priations,  and  Dr.  Romayne  and  other  professors  advanced  money 
to  meet  the  first  difficulty.  To  meet  the  second,  the  Regents,  on 
the  third  of  March,  1808,  acceded  to  a  request  of  the  trustees,  and 
amended  the  charter,  in  order  to  promote  the  "  stability  and  use- 
fulness "  of  the  college.  The  right  to  elect  the  president  and  other 
executive  officers  was  taken  from  the  trustees  to  be  exercised  by 
the  Regents  themselves;  and  it  was  ordained,  in  substance,  that 
no  member  of  the  County  Medical  Society  should  become  a  trustee 
of  the  college  who  should  not  first  have  agreed  in  writing  to  attend 
to  its  affairs.  The  quorum  of  the  trustees  was  fixed  at  thirteen. 
These  changes  were  timely ;  for  a  month  after  they  had  been  made 
the  New  York  County  Society  felt  its  dignity  outraged  by  proceed- 
ings in  which  were  involved  the  College,  the  State  Medical  Society, 
and  Dr.  Romayne,  the  president  of  both.  So  the  County  Society 
turned  upon  Romayne  and  the  State  Society,  and  rent  them  sore. 
Within  the  College  itself  troubles  arose.  We  are  mysteriously 
told  that  there  were  "dissensions."  Fifty-three  students  had  en- 
tered when  the  college  first  opened  its  doors  in  1807.  In  1808 
there  entered  seventy-two,  and  in  1809  seventy-three;  but  we  are 
told  that,  in  1810,  "  the  number  was  considerably  reduced."  All 
this  perturbed  the  Regents,  who  took  a  great  interest  in  the  med- 
ical school  which  they  had  created,  and  over  which  they  were 
supreme.  Its  professors  enjoyed  the  official  style  of  "  Professors 
in  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  for  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons."  The  College  itself  came  to  be  called 
"the  State  College";  and  the  Regents  of  the  State  University 
appointed  a  committee  to  look  into  the  troubles  of  their  medical 
school.  On  April  1,  181 1,  the  committee  recommended  heroic 
treatment;  a  capital  surgical  operation,  to  be  followed  at  once  by 
a  "  building  up  of  the  system."  Although  the  Regents  had  created 
a  second  medical  school  in  New  York,  it  had  been  borne  in  upon 
them  that  it  would  be  better  if  there  were  only  one  school  and  that, 
naturally,  their  own.  From  the  older  one  only  one  single  doctor 
of  medicine  had  graduated  during  the  previous  four  years.  We 
read  in  the  report  of  the  Committee : 

The  Committee  have  forborne  to  trace  and  bring  to  light  the 
conduct  of  individuals,  because  in  their  opinion  it  would  be  both 
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useless  and  invidious.  Propositions  have  been  made  to  the  Com- 
mittee to  remodel  the  institution,  with  a  view  of  rendering  its 
operation  more  simple,  and  of  introducing  into  it  several  of  the 
professors  of  the  medical  school  in  Columbia  College,  and  other 
eminent  and  distinguished  individuals;  this  proposition  has  been 
viewed  by  the  Committee  in  the  most  favourable  light,  as  it  may 
extinguish  the  feuds  existing  among  the  present  professors  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  as  it  will,  in  all  proba- 
bility, be  the  means  of  uniting  the  two  schools.  The  latter  appears 
an  object  of  the  first  importance,  inasmuch  as  it  will  assemble,  in  t 
one  institution  a  splendid  collection  of  medical  and  surgical  talents, 
and  as  it  cannot  fail  to  merit  and  receive  the  patronage  and  en- 
couragement of  the  legislature. 

To  compass  these  ends  the  committee  proposed,  and  the  Regents 
adopted,  the  following  simple  and  effective,  means.  They  removed 
from  office,  as  trustees,  all  the  members  of  the  County  Medical 
Society  who  had  qualified  as  such ;  they  removed  the  president  and 
all  the  executive  officers,  they  made  one  of  their  professors  vice- 
president  without  a  chair,  and  appointed  a  faculty  to  consist  of  five 
of  their  remaining  six  professors  and  four  of  the  six  professors 
who  then  constituted  the  Columbia  faculty  of  physic,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  former  professor  at  Columbia  who  had  resigned  three 
years  before.  That  one  of  the  Regents'  own  professors  whom  the 
Regents  did  not  reappoint  was  the  deposed  president,  Nicholas 
Romayne.  In  carrying  into  effect  "  the  new  arrangement,"  as  the 
Regents  styled  this  heroic  measure,  they  formally  requested  the 
cooperation  of  the  trustees  of  Columbia  College.  The  "  arrange- 
ment "  did  finally  effect  its  purpose  of  "  uniting  the  two  schools," 
as  the  Regents  had  fondly  hoped ;  but  not  till  two  years  later.  Dr. 
Hosack,  physician  to  the  New  York  Hospital,  was  the  only  Colum- 
bia professor  invited  who  at  once  joined  the  new  faculty  of  which 
he  had  already  been  a  member  in  1807-08.  The  other  three  de- 
clined to  do  so,  stating  that  the  "  arrangement "  had  been  made 
"  without  their  knowledge,  approbation  or  consent."  Dr.  Rodgers, 
the  ex-professor,  also  declined  the  offer  of  the  Regents.  Two 
professors  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  itself,  Drs. 
Bruce  and  Miller,  both  physicians  to  the  New  York  Hospital, 
declined  to  enter  the  remodeled  faculty,  and  went  out  of  office  with 
Romayne ;  the  situation  not  being  clarified  by  the  fact  that  the  col- 
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lege  was  in  debt  to  these  three  gentlemen.  So  the  Regents'  sur- 
gery proved,  for  the  time  being,  to  be  rather  in  the  nature  of  an 
amputation,  whereby  three  members  had  been  removed  to  offset 
the  gain  of  one. 

Dr.  Miller  died  in  the  following  year,  18 12.  Doctors  Romayne 
and  Bruce  promptly  associated  able  teachers  with  themselves  and 
opened,  in  the  autumn  of  181 1,  a  school  which  they  styled  the 
"  Medical  Institution  of  the  State  of  New  York."  This,  some 
years  later,  sought  to  obtain  a  charter,  failed  to  do  so,  and  perished. 
Romayne  himself  died  in  181 7,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one.  Eight 
years  after  his  death,  one  of  his  former  associates  referred  to  him 
as  "a  man  who  for  vigorous  intellect  has  not  left  his  equal 
among  us." 

The  first  Commencement  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons was  held  with  some  ceremony  very  shortly  after  these  changes 
had  taken  place,  on  May  15,  181 1,  when  eight  candidates  received 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine.  The  new  president  of  the  College, 
who  spoke  the  Latin  formula  on  this  occasion,  and  administered 
the  Hippocratic  oath,  was  no  other  than  Samuel  Bard,  whom  the 
Regents  had  called,  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine,  to  succeed  Romayne. 
Bard  was  in  retirement  in  the  country,  devoted  to  the  breeding  of 
merino  sheep,  and  had  stipulated  that  he  should  not  be  called  upon 
for  active  service ;  but  the  name  of  the  first  professor  of  the  practice 
of  physic  at  Kings  College,  of  the  founder  of  the  New  York  Hos- 
pital, of  the  physician  of  President  Washington,  was  rightly  held 
to  be  of  great  value  to  the  young  and  disturbed  institution ;  and  the 
admirable  address  which  Bard  delivered  to  the  students  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  session  of  1811-12  shows  that  the  veteran's  grasp,  of  the 
great  principles  of  medical  education  was  as  firm  as  ever.  He 
remained  president  for  ten  years,  dying  in  office  in  1821. 

The  constitution  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  was 
profoundly  changed  by  the  charter  of  181 1  and  by  that  of  181 2, 
which  codified  and  somewhat  altered  its  predecessors.  By  these 
instruments  the  board  of  trustees,  instead  of  consisting  of  all  the 
practitioners  of  New  York  who  chose  to  enter  it,  was  made  to  con- 
sist of  not  more  than  twenty-five  persons  appointed  by  the  Regents, 
which  persons  might  be  either  physicians  or  laymen.     Only  thir- 
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teen  were  appointed  at  first;  for  many  years  many  seats  remained 
unfilled;  the  quorum  for  ordinary  business  was  only  five;  and  the 
professors  were  members  of  the  board,  of  which  they  formed  a 
majority.  In  the  hands  of  the  Regents  the  administrative  pendu- 
lum had  swung  violently  in  the  direction  of  a  "  pocket  borough," 
and  thereby  the  seeds  of  future  violent  disturbance  had  been  sown. 
But,  in  1813,  the  drastic  ordinances  of  181 1  effected  their  desired 
result.  The  three  Columbia  professors,  Post,  Hammersley,  and 
Stringham,  who  had  refused  to  join  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  in  181 1,  now  agreed  to  do  so,  and,  with  them,  their  col- 
leagues, Osborn  and  Valentine  Mott,  who  later  won  such  fame  in 
surgery.  This  union  was  brought  about  with  the  consent  of  the 
trustees  of  Columbia,  and  their  faculty  of  physic  formally  ceased 
to  exist. 

The  faculty  which  resulted  from  this  union  was  as  follows: 

Samuel  Bard,  M.D.,  Edinburgh,  1765;  president. 

Benjamin  De  Witt,  M.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1797; 
vice-president  and  professor  of  natural  philosophy. 

William  J.  Macneven,  M.D.,  Vienna,  1783;  professor  of 
chemistry. 

Samuel  L.  Mitchill,  M.D.,  Edinburgh,  1786;  physician  to  the 
New  York  Hospital,  professor  of  natural  history  and  botany. 

John  Augustine  Smith,  M.R.C.S.,  1805,  M.D.  (Hon.),  Uni- 
versity of  the  State  of  New  York,  1812;  Wright  Post,  M.D. 
(Hon.),  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  1814;  surgeon  to 
the  New  York  Hospital;  joint  professors  of  anatomy,  physiology, 
and  surgery. 

David  Hosack,  M.D.,  Edinburgh;  physician  to  the  New  York 
Hospital,  professor  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  physic. 

William  Hammersley,  M.D.,  Edinburgh ;  physician  to  the  New 
York  Hospital,  professor  of  clinical  medicine. 

John  C.  Osborn,  M.D.  (Hon.),  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  1814;  physician  to  the  New  York  Hospital,  professor 
of  obstetrics  and  the  diseases  of  women  and  children. 

James  S.  Stringham,  M.D.,  Edinburgh,  1799;  physician  to  the 
New  York  Hospital,  professor  of  legal  medicine. 

Valentine  Mott,  M.D.,  Columbia  College,  1806;  professor  of 
the  principles  and  practice  of  surgery. 

John  W.  Francis,  M.D.,  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
181 1 ;  registrar,  and  professor  of  materia  medica.  Dr.  Francis 
was  a  member  of  the  first  class  which  ever  graduated  at  our  school. 
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In  January,  1814,  the  new  appointments  were  formally  con- 
firmed by  the  Regents,  as  the  result  of  the  following  communica- 
tion from  their  committee : 

To  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  Regents  of  the  University  having  authorized  the  members 
of  that  Board  residing  in  the  City  of  New  York  to  effect  an  union 
between  the  Coll.  of  Phy*-  &  Surg8  and  the  Faculty  of  Phy*  at- 
tached to  Columbia  College,  the  Underwritten  have  the  honor  to 
report  that  this  object  so  important  to  medical  science  has  been 
accomplished  with  their  approbation,  and  satisfactorily  to  all 
concern*. 

The  increased  number  of  the  Students  and  the  flourishing  con- 
dition of  the  College  already  exhibit  the  benefits  which  such  an 
auspicious  arrangement  was  calculated  to  produce.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  extend  the  list  of  Professors  in  order  to  effect  this  coali- 
tion and  as  this  has  of  course  produced  a  correspondent  combina- 
tion of  information  and  talents  the  undersigned  earnestly  recommend 
it  to  the  Regents  to  sanction  the  arrangement  without  any  alteration. 
To  omit  any  of  the  Professors  that  have  been  nominated  would 
have  an  invidious  appearance  and  might  reintroduce  that  spirit 
of  discord  which  is  now  happily  extinguished. 

And  the  Underwritten  would  further  respectfully  suggest  to 
the  Board  the  expediency  of  not  making  any  new  appointment  or 
arrangements  in  relation  to  this  Establishment  unless  renderd  abso- 
lutely necessary.  The  College  is  now  in  a  flourishing  way  and  the 
Regents  having  done  all  that  duty  and  the  interests  of  the  Insti- 
tution required,  any  further  interposition  might  have  a  tendency 
to  check  instead  of  accelerating  its  prosperity. 

fDe  Witt  Clinton 

Dated  29  Jan.  1814.1  M.  Clarkson 

l  Henry  Rutgers 

The  childhood  of  our  alma  mater  came  to  an  end  with  this 
union  of  the  faculties  of  medicine  of  Columbia  College  and  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  1813-14,  which  so  happily 
foreshadowed  the  alliance  of  the  two  institutions  in  i860,  and  their 
complete  and  indissoluble  union  in  1891.  Our  alma  mater  had 
become  the  only  chartered  school  of  medicine  in  the  City  of  New 
York.  Her  youth  was  yet  to  be  troubled  with  eruptive  and  con- 
vulsive disorder*,  but  her  progress  to  maturity  was  assured.  Of 
her  maturity  we  who  are  here  present  are  the  sons.     Let  it  be  our 
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happiness  and  pride  to  see  to  it  that  the  sons  whom  she  shall  bear 
when  we  are  gone  shall  find  her  stronger  and  even  more  worthy 
of  fame  than  we  have  found  her! 

At  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Curtis's  address,  Professor  S.  W. 
Lambert,  dean  of  the  College,  introduced  Dr.  William  H.  Welch, 
of  the  class  of  1875,  professor  of  pathology  in  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  who  delivered  the  following  address: 
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SOME  OF  THE  CONDITIONS  WHICH  HAVE  INFLU- 
ENCED THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  AMERICAN 
MEDICINE,  ESPECIALLY  DURING  THE 
LAST  CENTURY 

I  esteem  it  a  privilege  and  an  honor,  upon  this  auspicious  occasion, 
in  behalf  of  my  fellow  alumni,  to  bring  our  affectionate  greetings 
and  hearty  felicitations  to  our  alma  mater  in  medicine  upon  the 
completion  of  a  century  of  unbroken,  vigorous  life  and  of  memor- 
able service  in  medical  education.  As  I  read  our  history  we  could, 
with  propriety,  commemorate  a  much  longer  existence  by  virtue  of 
the  union  with  Columbia  University  and  as  the  direct  descendants 
of  the  medical  school  of  Kings  College,  founded  in  1767,  but  we 
need  to  unravel  no  tangled  skeins  of  history — how  tangled  we  have 
just  heard  from  Dr.  Curtis — in  celebrating  the  centennial  anni- 
versary of  the  institution  which  most  of  the  graduates  know  best 
under  the  name  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of 
New  York. 

The  thoughts  which  this  anniversary  brings  first  to  the  mind 
of  each  of  us  who  are  graduates  of  this  college,  doubtless  relate 
to  his  own  personal  experiences  when  a  student  within  its  walls. 
The  reminiscences  of  a  very  few  go  back  to  the  Crosby  Street  days, 
of  many  to  the  Twenty-third  Street  School,  and  of  still  more  to 
the  College  in  its  present  location.  To  me  and  to  many  others 
of  the  days  of  the  seventies  come  back  in  vivid  memory  the  old 
Twenty-third  Street  building,  even  then  outgrown,  and  our  teachers, 
Parker,  Clark,  Dalton,  Detmold,  Markoe,  St.  John,  Thomas,  Sands, 
Sabine,  Draper,  Agnew,  Seguin,  Otis,  among  those  who  are  gone, 
and  of  those  fortunately  with  us,  Jacobi,  Edward  Curtis,  McLane, 
Chandler,  Francis  Delafield,  John  Curtis,  McBurney,  Weir  and 
Lefferts,  all  of  whom  we  hold  in  grateful  remembrance.  Among 
these  are  names  of  many  illustrious  in  the  history  of  the  college 
and  of  American  medicine — Willard  Parker,  for  over  forty  years 
a  notable  figure  in  the  college  and  the  city;  Alonzo  Clark,  the 
year  of  whose  birth  is  also  that  of  the  college,  the  leading  con- 
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sultant  of  the  city,  a  charming,  polished  and  withal  forceful  lec- 
turer; John  Dalton,  the  first  of  American  physiologists,  the  em- 
bodiment of  scientific  spirit  and  method,  a  direct,  clear  and  most 
attractive  teacher;  Gaillard  Thomas,  gifted  as  man  and  teacher, 
widely  influential  as  an  author  and  practitioner  and  honored  in 
our  profession;  Henry  B.  Sands,  full  of  enthusiasm  and  energy, 
a  distinguished  operator  and  contributor  to  surgery;  Cornelius  R. 
Agnew,  the  accomplished  ophthalmologist  and  leader  in  works  of 
public  benevolence;  and  others  whose  names  might,  with  equal 
propriety,  be  signaled  out  from  this  roll  of  honor;  but  they  are  all 
familiar  to  you. 

Fortunate  circumstances  brought  me  then,  and  later,  especially, 
under  the  personal  influence  of  Jacobi,  Thomas,  Seguin,  Sabine 
and  Francis  Delafield,  from  whom  I  received  an  abiding  stimulus 
and  inspiration.  The  college  work  which  profited  me  most  and 
which  I  recall  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  was  that  of  prosector 
to  the  chair  of  anatomy  which  brought  me  into  close  association 
with  Sabine  and  the  demonstrators  of  anatomy,  John  Curtis  and 
McBurney,  and  which  afforded  excellent  practical  training.  Francis 
Delafield  and  Edward  Janeway,  a  distinguished  alumnus  of  this 
college,  awakened  at  this  time  my  interest  in  pathological  anatomy. 
The  preparation  of  my  graduating  thesis,  under  the  advice  of 
Sabine,  was  a  valuable  educational  task,  which  familiarized  me 
with  medical  bibliography. 

One  can  decry  the  system  of  those  days — the  inadequate  pre- 
liminary requirements,  the  short  courses,  the  faulty  arrangement  of 
the  curriculum,  the  dominance  of  the  didactic  lecture,  the  meager 
appliances  for  demonstrative  and  practical  instruction — but  the 
results  were  better  than  the  system.  The  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  stood  then,  as  it  has  always  stood,  in  the  front  rank 
of  American  medical  schools.  Our  teachers  were  men  of  fine 
character,  devoted  to  the  duties  of  their  chairs,  they  inspired  us 
with  enthusiasm,  interest  in  our  studies  and  hard  work,  and  they 
imparted  to  us  sound  traditions  of  our  profession;  nor  did  they 
send  us  forth  so  utterly  ignorant  and  unfitted  for  professional 
work  as  those  born  of  the  present,  greatly  improved  methods  of 
training  and  opportunities  for  practical  study  are  sometimes  wont 
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to  suppose.  Clinical  and  demonstrative  teaching  for  undergradu- 
ates already  existed  and  was  rapidly  expanding  in  those  days,  but 
the  experience  of  a  hospital  interneship  was  then,  as  it  still  is, 
almost  a  necessity  to  complete  the  education  of  a  physician  before 
beginning  practice.    Of  laboratory  training  there  was  none. 

We  all  rejoice  in  the  splendid,  material  advancement  of  the  col- 
lege in  the  last  two  decades,  in  the  integral  union  with  Columbia 
University,  in  the  generous  gifts  of  benefactors,  in  this  fine  home, 
in  the  excellent  laboratories,  in  the  Sloane  Maternity  Hospital,  in 
the  Vanderbilt  Clinic,  and  in  the  work  of  teachers  and  of  taught 
under  these  improved  conditions  and  enlarged  resources,  but  many 
of  us  cherish  fond  memories  of  simpler  days,  of  teachers  as  able 
and  devoted  as  their  worthy  successors,  and  of  fellow  students  as 
zealous  as  those  of  the  present  day. 

While  I  could  not  refrain  from  recalling  these  student  days 
and  paying  grateful  homage  to  my  teachers,  I  realize  that  this 
occasion  calls  for  a  broader  outlook  than  merely  personal  reminis- 
cences and  that  matters  pertaining  to  the  history  of  the  college 
belong  to  the  theme  of  Dr.  Curtis's  address.  I  trust  that  I  shall 
not  encroach  upon  his  territory  in  asking  your  attention  to  a  con- 
sideration, necessarily  brief  and  inadequate,  of  some  of  the  condi- 
tions of  American  medicine  at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  this 
college  and  shortly  preceding  it,  and  of  some  of  the  developments 
since  that  period. 

The  century  of  life  of  this  college  comprises  in  time  more  than 
one  third  of  the  medical  history  of  this  country  and  in  amount  of 
progress  vastly  more  than  this  fraction.  The  conditions  which 
influenced  the  development  of  American  medicine  before  the  nine- 
teenth century  were  mainly  such  as  were  determined  by  the  ma- 
terial, political  and  social  circumstances  of  the  country. 

The  small  beginnings  of  our  medical  annals  belong  to  that 
splendid  century  which  saw  the  birth  of  experimental  science,  the 
century  of  Shakspere,  Milton  and  Moliere  in  literature,  of  Bacon, 
Descartes  and  Locke  in  philosophy,  of  Kepler,  Galileo  and  Newton 
in  physical  science,  and  of  Harvey,  Malpighi  and  Sydenham  in 
medicine.  What  could  seem  more  remote,  more  untouched  by  these 
brilliant   achievements   than   the   Thomas   Wottons   and    Samuel 
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Fullers  and  the  little  band  of  their  successors  who  ministered  in 
their  feeble  way  to  the  bodily  ills  of  the  settlers  scattered  sparsely 
along  the  Atlantic  coast !  Yfet  we  do  well  to  cherish  the  memories 
of  our  medical  pioneers,  negligible  though  they  be  in  the  world's 
history  of  medicine,  for  their  story  has  the  interest  which  attaches 
to  the  origin  of  things  which  have  become  important. 

It  is  pleasing  to  find  that  the  leading  cultivators  of  the  natural 
history  of  the  new  world  during  the  colonial  period  were  physicians 
and  that  such  men  as  Clayton,  Mitchill,  Colden,  Garden,  and  of 
a  somewhat  later  period,  Hosack,  Barton,  Wistar  and  Torrey 
have  been  commemorated  by  genera  of  plants  named  after  them. 
From  this  interest  came  a  number  of  contributions  to  the  vegetable 
materia  medica.  Here  it  may  be  recalled  that  in  its  early  days  there 
were  connected  as  teachers  with  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  Samuel  Latham  Mitchill,  David  Hosack  and  John 
Torrey,  with  whom  was  associated  as  pupil  and  collaborator,  Asa 
Gray,  all  names  of  importance  in  the  botanical  history  of  this 
country.  The  story  of  Hosack's  Elgin  Botanic  Garden  is  a 
familiar  one. 

In  illustration  of  the  influence  which  the  study  of  prevailing 
epidemic  disease  has  always  exerted  upon  the  development  of 
medicine,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  only  substantial,  per- 
manent contributions  to  medical  knowledge,  made  by  American 
physicians  before  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  pertained  to 
the  three  great  epidemic  diseases  which  in  succession  sorely  afflicted 
the  colonies,  namely:  smallpox,  by  Zabdiel  Boylston;  diphtheria, 
by  Peter  Middleton,  Richard  Bayley,  and,  above  all,  Samuel  Bard ; 
and  yellow  fever,  by  Lining,  Matthew  Car#y,  Currie,  Rush  and 
others.  William  Currie's  "  Historical  account  of  the  climates  and 
diseases  of  the  United  States  "  and  Noah  Webster's  "  Brief  history 
of  epidemic  and  pestilential  diseases  "  are  of  permanent  value  and 
were  both  published  in  this  country  before  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

While  the  first  American  medical  classic  is  John  Morgan's 
"Discourse  on  the  institution  of  medicai  schools  in  America," 
delivered  in  1765,  there  appeared  only  six  years  later  the  second 
one — Samuel  Bard's  "  Enquiry  into  the  nature,  cause  and  cure  of 
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angina  suffocativa  or  sore  throat  distemper,  as  it  is  commonly  called 
by  the  inhabitants  of  this  city  and  colony" — deserving  a  place 
beside  Elisha  North's  treatise  on  spotted  fever  (1811),  and  Nathan 
Smith's  essay  on  typhous  fever  (1824). 

Samuel  Bard,  the  leader  in  the  foundation  of  the  medical  school 
of  Kings  College,  its  first  professor  of  the  theory  and  practice 
of  physic,  later  its  dean  and  the  second  president  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  second  only  to  Rush  in  distinction  among 
American  physicians  of  his  day,  stands  in  the  same  paternal  rela- 
tion to  the  establishment  of  the  first  medical  school  in  New  York 
that  Morgan  and  Shippen  hold  to  that  founded  two  years  earlier 
in  Philadelphia,  and  John  Warren  to  the  Harvard  medical  school 
started  in  1783.  Bard's  address,  at  Kings  College  commencement, 
in  1768,  in  which  he  forcibly  advocated  the  establishment  of  a 
hospital,  seems  to  have  been  hardly  less  notable  and  effective  than 
the  introductory  discourse  of  his  friend  and  fellow-student  in  Edin- 
burgh, John  Morgan.  Dr.  Walter  James  has  recently  published 
in  the  Quarterly  (March,  1907)  an  interesting  account  of  the 
life  and  services  of  his  eminent  predecessor  of  one  hundred  and 
forty  years  ago  in  the  chair  of  medicine. 

Although  during  the  quarter  of  a  century  preceding  the  Revo- 
lution American  medicine  had  received  the  seeds  of  a  fresher 
life  planted  by  such  men  as  Bond,  Shippen,  Morgan,  Bard,  Jones 
and  the  remarkable  group  of  physicians  in  Charleston  (Chalmers, 
Bull,  Moultrie,  Lining  and  Garden),  the  great  stimulus  to  further 
development  came  from  the  increased  medical  and  surgical  ex- 
perience gained  during  the  War  of  Independence,  the  contact  with 
better  trained  and  more  skilful  foreign  surgeons  and  the  higher 
degree  of  self-reliance  engendered  by  the  new  political  conditions. 
Evidence  of  the  growing  independence  of  the  new  generation 
was  the  establishment,  in  1797,  by  the  scholarly  Elihu  Hubbard 
Smith,  in  conjunction  with  Samuel  Latham  Mitchill  and  Edward 
Miller — the  two  latter  important  members  of  the  first  faculty  of 
this  college — of  the  first  American  medical  periodical,  The  New 
York  Medical  Repository,  which  served  for  many  years  as  the  chief 
medium  of  publication  of  medical  papers  in  this  country  and  sur- 
vived until  four  years  after  the  foundation,  in  1820,  of  the  Phtta- 
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delphia  Journal  of  the  Medical  and  Physical  Sciences  which,  in 
1827,  became  the  still  vigorous  American  Journal  of  the  Medical 
Sciences.  Through  these  three  journals  can  be  traced  the  records 
of  the  greater  part  of  America's  valuable  contributions  to  medicine. 

When  the  curtain  lifted  upon  the  opening  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  in  1807,  many  already  famous,  or  des- 
tined to  honor  in  the  annals  of  American  medicine,  were  upon  the 
stage.  Benjamin  Rush,  taken  all  in  all,  the  greatest  figure  in  Amer- 
ican medicine  and  the  sole  representative  of  the  eighteenth  century 
type  of  medical  philosopher  and  systematist,  died  in  harness  six 
years  later.  The  colleagues  of  Rush  in  the  medical  faculty  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  at  this  time  form  a  group  of  un- 
usual distinction — William  Shippen,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
school  and  the  Nestor  of  the  faculty;  Caspar  Wistar,  beloved  and 
of  enduring  fame;  Benjamin  Smith  Barton,  eminent  as  teacher 
and  cultivator  of  natural  science;  Philip  Syng  Physick,  a  favorite 
pupil  of  John  Hunter,  the  best  trained  and  most  influential  Amer- 
ican surgeon  of  his  generation,  and  his  nephew  and  adjunct  pro- 
fessor, John  Syng  Dorsey,  whose  promising  career  was  not  cut 
short  without  a  record  of  brilliant  achievement.  John  Redmond 
Coxe,  William  P.  Dewees,  Nathaniel  Chapman  and  Joseph  Par- 
rish,  soon  to  be  connected  with  the  university,  were  already 
active  in  the  profession;  John  Redmond,  the  most  prominent 
physician  of  Philadelphia  in  his  day,  the  preceptor  of  Morgan, 
Rush,  Wistar,  and  many  others,  was  still  living  in  his  eighty-fifth 
year  when  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  was  founded. 

Nathan  Smith,  more  modern  in  spirit  than  Rush  and  more  bene- 
ficial in  his  influence  upon  medicine,  to  whom  the  lancet  was  not 
Rush's  magnum  donum  Dei,  had  founded  the  Dartmouth  medical 
school,  in  1798,  and  later  was  to  become  the  founder  of  the  medical 
schools  of  Yale  and  of  Bowdoin.  The  versatile  and  accomplished 
William  Gibson,  of  delightful  memory,  was  about  this  time  a 
favorite  pupil  of  Charles  Bell  and  Astley  Cooper  in  London. 
John  Warren,  of  revolutionary  fame,  was  at  the  height  of  his 
influence  and  his  greater  son,  John  Collins  Warren,  and  James 
Jackson  had  begun  their  professional  careers  in  Boston.     Jacob 
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Bigelow,  the  most  original  medical  thinker  whom  this  country  has 
produced,  had  graduated  from  Harvard  College. 

The  most  picturesque  and  typically  American  group  of  physi- 
cians and  surgeons  at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  our  college, 
and  for  some  time  later,  was  that  of  the  frontier  near  the  banks 
of  the  Ohio,  the  representatives  in  our  profession  of  the  indomitable 
courage,  resourcefulness  and  native  vigor  of  mind  and  body  of  the 
pioneers  who  blazed  the  path  for  civilization  across  the  continent. 
The  best  of  these  men  were,  withal,  abreast  in  knowledge,  train- 
ing and  skill  with  their  contemporaries  of  the  Atlantic  coast;  they 
were  men  of  striking  originality,  substantial  contributors  to  the 
sum  of  medical  knowledge  and  art,  powerful  influences  in  the 
material,  as  well  as  the  medical  development  of  what  was  then  the 
far  west.  Ephraim  McDowell  had  been  in  practice  in  Kentucky 
for  fourteen  years  when  he  performed  the  first  ovariotomy,  two 
years  after  the  opening  of  this  college.  His  younger  and  in  his 
day  even  more  influential  contemporary,  Benjamin  W.  Dudley, 
had  already  entered  upon  practice,  which  he  was  soon  to  interrupt 
in  order  to  secure  the  advantages  of  medical  study  in  Europe,  in 
this  following  McDowell's  excellent  example.  In  the  year  this 
college  was  opened  there  began  practice  in  Cincinnati,  Daniel  Drake, 
the  physician  most  typical  of  peculiarly  American  conditions,  a 
genuine  product  of  the  soil,  unlike  McDowell  and  Dudley  not 
trained  in  foreign  schools,  a  real  builder  and  great  citizen,  who 
spent  forty  years  in  accumulating  the  material  for  his  monumental 
work  on  the  "  Diseases  of  the  interior  valley  of  North  America.,, 

The  membership  of  the  first  and  immediately  succeeding  facul- 
ties of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  affords  abundant 
evidence  that  New  York  had  its  full  share  of  able  physicians  and 
surgeons,  distinguished  in  their  day  and  deserving  our  grateful  re- 
membrance. These  were  Nicholas  Romayne,  the  first  president 
and  the  one  most  active  in  the  establishment  of  the  college,  an 
energetic,  ambitious  and  powerful  personality;  Samuel  Latham 
Mitchill,  the  most  celebrated  member  of  the  faculty,  the  scientific 
oracle  of  the  day,  credited  with  uaiversal  learning,  Senator  of  the 
United  States,  an  active  supporter  of  Robert  Fulton,  in  whose 
first  steamboat,  the  Clermont,  he  was  a  passenger  on  its  first 
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journey  up  the  Hudson,  the  centennial  anniversary  of  which  coin- 
cides with  that  of  this  college;  Samuel  Bard,  the  second  president 
of  the  college,  who  had  for  several  years  retired  from  practice, 
was  engaged  in  raising  sheep  and  studying  their  diseases,  and  has 
already  been  mentioned;  his  pupil,  friend,  partner  and  successor, 
David  Hosack,  who  became  the  dominant  spirit  in  the  college, 
already  the  leading  physician  of  the  city,  and,  like  his  pupil,  John 
W.  Francis,  who  was  a  member  of  the  first  graduating  class  and 
soon  afterward  of  the  faculty,  combining  social,  literary  and  scien- 
tific interests  with  those  of  his  profession;  Wright  Post,  who 
continued  worthily  the  line  of  important  New  York  surgeons  be- 
gun by  John  Jones  and  soon  to  be  adorned  by  the  name  of  his 
greater  colleague,  Valentine  Mott,  the  most  celebrated  operator 
of  his  day  in  this  country,  who  became  a  member  of  the  faculty 
in  1813,  as  did  Post,  when  the  medical  faculty  of  Columbia 
College  was  absorbed  by  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons; 
Edward  Miller,  sharing  with  Smith  and  Mitchill  the  fatherhood 
of  medical  journalism  in  this  country,  the  first  cliniial  teacher 
connected  with  the  college,  the  scholarly  author  of  medical  papers 
of  permanent  value;  William  James  Macneven,  a  leader  with  Emmet 
of  the  United  Irishmen,  the  first  of  our  medical  refugees  for  politi- 
cal cause,  a  man  of  rare  accomplishments,  distinguished  in  his 
profession,  establishing  in  this  college,  in  181 1,  the  first  chemical 
laboratory  in  New  York ;  John  Augustine  Smith,  a  Virginian,  mem- 
ber of  the  first  faculty,  later  president  of  William  and  Mary  Col- 
lege, again  professor  and  for  twelve  years  president  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons;  James  S.  Stringham,  an  efficient 
early  promoter  of  science  in  the  United  States,  a  pioneer  teacher 
of  medical  jurisprudence  in  this  country,  a  subject  cultivated  with 
distinguished  success  by  Theodore  Romeyn  Beck,  a  member  of  the 
first  graduating  class,  assisted  by  his  younger  brother,  the  learned 
John  B.  Beck,  also  a  graduate,  and  for  many  years  professor  of 
materia  medica  and  medical  jurisprudence  in  the  college;  Archi- 
bald Bruce,  a  name  familiar 'to  mineralogists,  giving  to  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  the  singular  distinction  of  establishing 
the  first  chair  of  mineralogy  in  this  country.  There  was  also 
established,  in  1814,  a  professorship  of  natural  philosophy  held  by 
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Benjamin  DeWitt,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  faculty  from 
the  beginning.  It  is  somewhat  interesting  to  note  the  varied 
nationalities  represented  in  the  immediate,  or  near,  ancestry  of 
these  members  of  the  first  faculties,  viz.,  English,  Scotch,  Irish, 
Dutch,  French  Huguenot,  German  and  Swiss. 

A  characteristic  feature  of  American  medicine  in  the  period 
which  we  are  now  considering  is  the  position  of  extraordinary 
preeminence  occupied  by  the  leaders  during  their  day  and  genera- 
tion. We  cannot  read  today,  without  a  smile,  in  the  biographical 
dictionaries  of  Thacher,  Williams  and  Gross,  the  glowing  eulogies 
of  the  resplendent  virtues  and  immortal  fame  of  men  whose  names 
are  overlooked  in  the  histories  of  universal  medicine  or  receive 
perhaps  a  line  or  two.  The  height  to  which  these  men  attained 
is  to  be  measured  by  the  generally  low  level  of  attainment  of  their 
professional  brethren  rather  than  by  their  own  actual  contribu- 
tions. Our  national  medical  heroes  of  this  period  played  upon 
a  small  stage  a  part  which  then  seemed  large.  A  few,  chiefly 
surgeons,  as  McDowell,  Nathan  Smith,  Warren  and  Mott,  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  improvement  of  the  art  and  many  were 
well  educated  men  of  force  and  ability,  who  did  much  to  elevate 
professional  standards  in  America.  There  will  never  exist  again, 
in  this  country,  so  great  a  disparity  of  attainment  in  the  members 
of  our  profession,  and  the  few  can  never  rise  again  so  high  above 
the  general  level  of  their  colleagues. 

Biographical  sketches  and  the  many  addresses  of  Hosack  and  of 
Francis  afford  us  abundant  material  for  learning  what  manner  of 
men  were  the  early  occupants  of  the  professorial  chairs  in  this 
college  and  what  social  and  professional  conditions  surrounded 
them.  Especially  rich  in  information  of  this  character  is  Dr. 
Francis's  delightful  book  "  Old  New  York." 

Bard,  Hosack  and  Francis,  each  the  foremost  physician  of  his 
day  in  this  city,  belong  to  the  medical  lineage  of  John  Radcliffe  and 
Richard  Mead,  and  had  the  gold-headed  cane  crossed  the  Atlantic, 
it  would  have  descended  in  succession  to  them.  Francis  was  the 
last  representative  in  this  city  of  this  type  of  physician — the  in- 
heritors and  conservators  of  old  traditions,  representatives  of  the 
best  practice  of  the  times  whose  large  success  and  dominant  in- 
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fluence  rest  upon  good  sense  and  strongly  marked  personal  char- 
acteristics rather  than  great  learning,  remembered  long  by  anecdote 
and  tradition,  prominent  figures  not  in  professional  circles  alone, 
but  also  in  the  public,  the  social  and  the  literary  life  of  the  city, 
dispensers  of  a  generous  hospitality  in  homes  frequented  by  the 
wits  and  notables  of  the  day. 

Bard,  Hosack  and  Francis,  while  under  the  influence  of  the 
prevailing  medical  theories  of  Boerhaave,  van  Swieten,  Cullen, 
Brown  and  Rush,  were  each  imbued  with  a  saving  measure  of  the 
inductive  method.  Hosack  advocated  vigorously  the  establishment 
of  municipal  hospitals  for  contagious  diseases,  national  quarantine 
regulations  and  a  proper  system  of  city  drainage.  His  "  Observa- 
tions on  febrile  contagion  and  on  the  means  of  improving  the 
medical  police  of  the  city  of  New  York  "  should  perpetuate  his 
memory  in  this  city.  Although  the  author  of  "  A  system  of  prac- 
tical nosology/'  as  dreary  as  similar  works,  he  said  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  medical  practice  must  be  gained  through  "  accurate  obser- 
vation, judicious  experiment,  and  cautious  induction  from  the  facts 
which  they  present,"  and  we  can  say  nothing  more  and  nothing 
better  today.  In  a  like  spirit  Francis  says :  "  It  may  be  written 
as  an  axiom,  you  might  as  well  create  a  practical  navigator  by 
residence  in  a  sylvan  retreat,  as  furnish  a  physician  without  hospital 
experience." 

The  character  of  the  early  medical  schools  of  this  country  was 
determined  largely  by  the  influences  and  traditions  of  the  school 
at  Edinburgh,  where  the  founders  and  first  teachers  of  our  schools 
received  the  most  valuable  part  of  their  professional  training  under 
such  teachers  as  Cullen,  the  Munros,  Black,  Hope,  the  Gregorys  and 
the  Hamiltons.  When  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
was  founded,  medical  teaching  was  still  much  better  organized  and 
conducted  in  Edinburgh  than  in  London,  but  the  immediate  succes- 
sors of  Cullen,  the  second  Munro  and  Black,  were  less  important 
and  able  teachers  than  their  predecessors,  and  American  students 
of  medicine  at  this  period  in  Great  Britain  received  the  greatest 
stimulus  from  the  extramural  teaching  of  John  Bell  and  John 
Barclay  in  Edinburgh  and  from  study  under  Abernethy,  Astley 
Cooper  and  others  in  London. 
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It  was  especially  during  the  first  two  decades  of  the  nineteenth 
century  that  the  influences  of  English,  as  distinguished  from  Scot- 
tish, medicine  were  brought  to  this  country,  although  these  in- 
fluences were  not  lacking  at  an  earlier  period,  especially  upon 
surgery.  Thus  Thomas  Cadwallader  of  Philadelphia  had  been 
a  pupil  of  Cheselden,  John  Jones  of  Percival  Pott  and  the  Amer- 
ican pupils  of  the  Hunters  were  fairly  numerous,  including  among 
others  Jones,  Morgan,  Shippen,  Bard,  Bayley  and  Physick.  Al- 
though not  a  teacher,  there  was  no  British  physician  who  took  so 
active  and  friendly  an  interest  in  medical  conditions  in  this  country 
and  in  American  students  visiting  Great  Britain  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century  as  the  great  London  physician,  John 
Fothergill.  He  had  many  correspondents  in  America,  was  the 
adviser  of  Morgan  and  of  Bard  in  planning  the  first  medical  schools 
in  Philadelphia  and  in  New  York,  was  a  generous  benefactor  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  was  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the 
New  York  Hospital,  the  charter  of  which  was  granted  in  1771, 
and  he  assisted  in  raising  money  for  it.  His  name  we  should 
hold  in  grateful  remembrance,  as  well  as  that  of  his  friend  and 
successor,  another  quaker  physician  of  London,  John  C.  Lettsom, 
who  continued  after  Fothergill's  death  to  manifest  a  similar  interest. 

Of  the  many  teachers  of  medicine  in  London  in  the  early  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century  the  two  who  stand  out  most  conspicuously 
above  their  contemporaries  as  an  attraction  to  students  and  exerting 
a  far  reaching  influence  are  John  Abernethy  and  Astley  Cooper, 
both  pupils  of  John  Hunter,  Abernethy  being  the  especial  custodian 
of  Hunter's  physiological  views,  a  vigorous  and  admirable  teacher 
with  remarkable  powers  of  exposition,  and  Cooper  an  interesting 
practical  lecturer,  meddling  little  with  theories,  and  occupying  a 
position  before  the  public  such  as  probably  no  surgeon  before  or  since 
has  held.  These  great  teachers  inspired,  as  few  have  done,  their 
pupils  with  enthusiasm  and  when  we  recall  that  among  their  Amer- 
ican pupils  were  such  men  as  David  Hosack,  James  Jackson,  John 
Collins  Warren,  Nathaniel  Chapman,  John  Syng  Dorsey,  Valentine 
Mott,  William  Gibson,  Benjamin  W.  Dudley,  John  W.  Francis, 
Alexander  H.  Stevens,  Edward  Delafield,  John  Wagner,  John 
Kearny  Rodgers,  we  can  realize  the  great  influence  which  they 
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must  have  exerted  upon  the  generation  of  American  physicians 
and  surgeons  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  last  century,  an  influence 
comparable,  although  quite  different  in  kind,  to  that  brought  to  this 
country  at  a  later  date  by  the  pupils  of  Louis. 

In  general  the  conditions  of  medical  teaching  in  London  at  this 
period  were  far  from  satisfactory.  There  were  no  completely  and 
properly  organized  medical  schools.  There  were  many  private 
medical  schools  of  which  the  best  continued  to  be  the  Great  Wind- 
mill Street  School,  founded  by  William  Hunter,  where  Matthew 
Baillie  and  Cruikshank  had  taught  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  where  in  the  first  and  second  decades  of  the  succeeding 
century  the  leading  teachers  were  James  Wilson,  Benjamin  Brodie 
and  Charles  Bell.  The  independent  schools  of  John  Sheldon  and 
of  Andrew  Marshall  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century 
had  also  been  much  frequented  by  American  students,  and  at  a 
later  period  we  hear  of  many  other  private  schools,  as  the  Webb 
Street  School,  Aldersgate  Street  School,  Little  Dean  Street  School, 
Carpue's,  Brookes's,  Hooper's,  Taunton's,  Dermott's,  and  others. 
It  was  not  uncommon  for  a  physician  or  a  group  of  physicians  to 
advertise  in  the  newspapers  courses  of  lectures,  and  in  some  in- 
stances the  purpose  seems  to  have  been  mainly  the  advertisement 
rather  than  the  expectation  of  securing  students. 

Lectures  to  students  were  given  at  several  of  the  hospitals,  the 
best  at  the  United  Borough  Hospitals  (St.  Thomas's  and  Guy's) 
by  Cooper,  the  Clines  and  Babington,  at  St.  Bartholomew's  by  Aber- 
nethy  and  his  demonstrator  William  Lawrence,  James  Earle,  the 
son-in-law  of  Percival  Pott  and  at  this  time  the  leading  surgeon 
to  the  hospital,  and  Richard  Powell,  at  St.  George's  by  Sir  Everard 
Home  and  his  demonstrator  and  assistant  Benjamin  Brodie,  and 
George  Pearson,  a  very  successful  and  popular  teacher  of  medicine 
and  chemistry,  at  the  London  Hospital  by  Sir  William  Blizard  and 
John  Cooke,  at  Westminster  Hospital  by  Sir  Anthony  Carlisle 
and  at  Middlesex  Hospital  by  Charles  Bell,  already  engaged  in 
those  investigations  of  the  nervous  system  which  have  immortalized 
his  name.  Matthew  Baillie  was  the  leader  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion in  London  at  this  period  and  his  influence  was  strongly  felt, 
although  he  had  ceased  teaching  before  the  century  opened.     Not- 
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withstanding  their  able  teachers  it  was  not  until  the  fourth  decade 
of  the  nineteenth  century  that  the  hospital  medical  schools  gained 
the  ascendancy  over  the  private  schools,  some  of  which  continued 
to  exist  until  long  after  the  middle  of  the  century. 

The  subjects  most  thoroughly  taught  were  anatomy,  midwifery 
and  surgery,  and  it  is  upon  these  subjects  that  the  impress  of  English 
influences  has  been  most  strongly  marked  in  this  country.  Georg* 
Fordyce  and  Willianj  Saunders,  both  Scotsmen,  had  introduced 
in  London  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Cullenian 
system  of  teaching  medicine.  The  great  reform  in  clinical  teach- 
ing initiated  by  Graves  and  Stokes  in  Dublin  and  by  Richard  Bright, 
Thomas  Addison,  Peter  Mere  Latham  and  Archibald  Billing  in 
London  in  the  third  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  came  at  a 
time  when  the  influence  of  French  medicine  began  to  be  more 
strongly  felt  in  this  country,  and  it  is  more  especially  to  the  latter 
that  the  corresponding  improvement  in  America  is  to  be  attributed. 

In  two  special  directions  there  were  excellent  opportunities  for 
training  in  London  at  this  period,  namely  in  cutaneous  diseases 
under  Robert  Willan  and  Thomas  Bateman,  and  in  ophthalmology 
and  otology  under  John  Cunningham  Saunders,  who  was  active 
in  founding  the  institution  now  known  as  Moorfields  Ophthalmic 
Hospital,  and  at  a  little  later  period  under  Travers,  Lawrence  and 
Guthrie.  In  the  second  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  Edward 
Delafield,  for  many  years  president  of  this  college,  returned  after 
studying  in  London  and  with  J.  Kearny  Rodgers  established  in 
1820  the  New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  with  which  he  was 
connected  for  fifty  years,  and  introduced  there  and  in  the  college 
the  teaching  of  ophthalmology. 

This  period  of  English  medicine,  to  which  we  must  attribute 
an  especial  influence  upon  medicine  in  this  country,  was  by  no 
means  sterile,  although  overshadowed  by  the  more  brilliant  con- 
temporaneous school  in  Paris.  The  English  surgeons  were  at 
least  the  equals  of  their  French  contemporaries.  The  influence 
of  John  Hunter  and  of  Percival  Pott  upon  their  pupils  and  succes- 
sors was  profound  and  most  stimulating.  Matthew  Baillie  had 
created  an  interest  in  morbid  anatomy  which  led  to  many  valuable 
contributions   and   prepared   the   way    for   Bright,   Addison  and 
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Hodgkins.  The  admirable  and  distinctive  type  of  English  phys- 
ician which  had  been  represented  by  such  men  as  Sydenham,  Hux- 
ham,  Fothergill  and  Heberden  was  perpetuated  by  Baillie,  Baker, 
Pitcairn,  Saunders,  Latham,  Powell  and  others.  Charles  Bell  was 
laying  the  foundations  of  neurophysiology.  There  was  great  in- 
terest in  physiological  experimentation  and  in  experimental  science 
in  general.  The  great  natural  philosophers  Thomas  Young  and 
Wollaston  were  actively  identified  with  the  medical  profession  and 
the  genius  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  had  been  fostered  under  medical 
surroundings.  The  study  of  the  natural  sciences,  particularly  of 
botany  and  of  chemistry,  was  very  generally  combined  with  that 
of  medicine,  and  many  of  our  American  students  of  medicine  re- 
turned well  grounded  in  these  sciences  as  they  then  existed,  and 
continued  to  cultivate  them.  Reference  has  already  been  made 
to  the  position  which  these  sciences  occupied  in  the  curriculum  of 
our  medical  schools,  which  were  at  this  period  the  chief  home  of 
the  natural  sciences. 

While  it  is  evident  that  we  can  attribute  much  that  is  valuable 
to  the  influence  of  English  upon  American  medicine  at  the  period 
when  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  was  founded,  famil- 
iarity with  the  system  of  medical  teaching  then  prevalent  in  London 
did  not  exert  an  influence  upon  the  development  of  medical  educa- 
tion in  this  country  so  fortunate  as  that  derived  from  Leyden  and 
from  Edinburgh  had  done  upon  our  first  medical  schools.  The 
idea  of  establishing  private  medical  schools  divorced  from  any 
connection  with  a  university  and  free  from  any  responsible  control 
was  transplanted  to  this  country  from  London  and  was  developed 
to  an  extreme  which  became  peculiarly  American.  The  London 
schools  never  dreamed  of  conferring  the  doctor's  degree  or  of 
granting  the  license  to  practice.  They  encountered  opposition  even 
in  having  their  courses  recognized  by  the  examining  and  licensing 
bodies,  and  their  defects  were  largely  compensated  by  the  practical 
training  secured  by  the  apprenticeship  system  and  by  hospital 
pupilage. 

Undoubtedly  special  conditions  pertaining  to  the  rapid  pioneer 
development  of  the  country  contributed  to  the  establishment  in  the 
second  and  later  decades  of  the  last  century  of  the  many  private 
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medical  schools  which  brought  our  system  of  medical  education  to 
such  a  low  standard  of  efficiency  and  introduced  evils  from  which 
we  are  not  yet  wholly  free.  An  interesting  and  distinctively 
American  type  of  physician  sprang  from  these  peculiar  conditions, 
namely  the  peripatetic  professor  who,  travelling  from  school  to 
school,  often  acquired  great  fame  as  a  lecturer.  Out  of  a  long 
list  John  Delamater  (1787-1867)  may  be  selected  as  probably 
unsurpassed  as  a  college  lecturer  of  this  type.  He  lectured  at  Pitts- 
field,  Fairfield,  Willoughby,  Geneva,  Cleveland,  Bowdoin  and 
Dartmouth  and  left  manuscript  notes  of  over  seventy  different 
courses  on  almost  every  branch  of  medicine. 

At  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  the  great  awakening  which  marked  the  dawn  of  a 
new  era  was  already  under  way  in  France,  but  the  new  movement 
was  slow  in  spreading  and  it  was  not  until  the  fourth  decade  of  the 
last  century  that  it  reached  America,  where  it  proved  as  fructifying 
a  power  for  good  as  it  had  been  elsewhere.  The  movement  ulti- 
mately led  to  the  establishment  of  the  science  of  medicine  upon  a 
broad,  biological  basis.  It  was  ushered  in  toward  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century  by  Lavoisier's  discovery  of  the  true  nature  of 
respiration  and  of  the  sources  of  animal  heat.  The  chief  instru- 
ments of  advancement  in  the  beginning  were  general  and  patho- 
logical anatomy  in  the  hands  of  Bichat  and  the  introduction  of  the 
methods  of  percussion  and  auscultation  of  the  chest  by  Corvisart 
and  by  Laennec,  the  "  Anatomie  ginerale"  appearing  in  1801, 
Corvisart's  translation  of  Auenbrugger's  "  Inventum  novum  "  in 
1808  and  Laennec's  " De  f  auscultation  mediate"  in  1819.  The 
immediate  result  for  medicine  was  the  substitution,  wherever  pos- 
sible, of  the  anatomical  study  and  classification  of  disease  for  the 
old,  purely  symptomatic  classification. 

The  power  of  the  new  methods  and  conceptions  was  speedily 
demonstrated  by  the  discoveries  of  Bayle,  Corvisart,  Laennec, 
Bouillaud,  Cruveilhier,  Piorry,  Louis,  Andral  and  others  relating 
to  tuberculosis  and  diseases  of  the  heart  and  lungs  and  somewhat 
later  by  the  work  of  Bright  and  of  Rayer  on  diseases  of  the  kidneys, 
of  Bretonneau  on  diphtheria,  and  of  Louis  and  his  pupils  on  typhoid 
fever.      The  dangers  of  incomplete  and  too  exclusive  anatomical 
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study  of  disease  and  of  one-sided  application  of  anatomical  con- 
ceptions to  clinical  medicine  were  at  the  same  time  illustrated  by 
the  pernicious  doctrines  of  Broussais.  In  the  third  and  fourtk 
decades  of  the  century  the  significance,  which  today  is  so  much 
and  so  properly  emphasized,  of  physiological  and  chemical  methods 
in  the  study  of  disease  began  to  be  apparent  through  the  work  of 
Magendie  and  of  Liebig. 

This  most  glorious  period  of  French  medicine  culminated  in 
the  work  of  Louis,  with  whose  name  is  associated  especially  the 
so-called  analytical  or  statistical  study  of  disease  on  both  the  clinical 
and  the  anatomical  sides.  Through  the  writings  of  Laennec  and  of 
Louis,  and  above  all  by  that  remarkable  group  of  able  and  enthusi- 
astic young  American  physicians  who  were  students  of  Louis  be- 
tween 1830  and  1840,  as  the  younger  Jackson,  Shattuck,  Gerhard, 
Stille,  Power,  Swett  and  Clark,  the  new  medicine  was  introduced 
and  soon  spread  in  America.  Although  Swett  was  the  pioneer  in 
this  city,  Alonzo  Clark  was  its  apostle  to  this  college,  with  which 
he  became  connected  in  1841.  His  coming  and  that  of  Willard 
Parker,  the  year  before,  who  began  systematic  clinical  teaching, 
marked  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  college.  The  ablest  and 
most  representative  American  exponents  of  the  fertility  of  Louis's 
analytical  method  of  clinical  study  were  Elisha  Bartlett  and  Austin 
Flint.  More  original  was  the  teacher  of  Swett  and  of  Flint,  Jacob 
Bigelow,  who,  although  imbued  with  the  new  ideas,  was  neither 
the  product  nor  the  adherent  of  any  special  school,  was  a  profound 
and  fertile  medical  thinker  of  real  genius  and  with  his  colleague, 
James  Jackson,  the  elder,  shed  great  luster  upon  the  Harvard 
Medical  School. 

By  this  time  German  medicine  had  broken  the  trammels  of  the 
philosophy  of  nature  which  bound  it  in  the  early  part  of  the  century. 
In  Vienna  Rokitansky,  Skoda  and  Oppolzer  had  advanced  far 
along  the  path  first  opened  in  France;  Schoenlein  was  developing 
the  modern  German  clinic;  the  golden  age  of  physiology  marked 
by  the  work  of  Claude  Bernard  in  France  and  of  Johannes  Muller 
and  his  pupils,  Du  Bois  Reymond,  Briicke,  Ludwig  and  others  in 
Germany  had  begun,  and  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  century  the 
cell  doctrine  had  been  made  by  Virchow  the  immovable  corner- 
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stone  of  pathology.  Laboratories,  that  great  contribution  of  Ger- 
many to  scientific  teaching  and  investigation,  were  established  and 
rapidly  developed  during  the  second  and  third  quarters  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  first  for  physiology,  then  for  chemistry,  pathol- 
ogy, pharmacology  and  hygiene,  anatomy  being  the  fortunate  pos- 
sessor of  laboratories  long  before.  Mainly  through  her  laboratories 
Germany  secured  about  the  middle  of  the  century  that  leadership 
in  medical  science  which  she  has  since  retained  and  which  soon 
turned  to  her  universities  the  stream  of  foreign  students. 

The  powerful  influences  of  German  medical  science  upon  Amer- 
ican medicine  were  not  brought  to  this  country  by  so  compact  a 
group  of  physicians  or  within  so  sharply  defined  a  period  and  were 
not  so  immediately  operative  and  are,  therefore,  not  so  readily 
traceable  as  the  impulses  from  France  which  I  have  mentioned. 
They  have,  however,  been  the  pervasive  and  dominant  foreign  in- 
fluences of  the  last  three  or  four  decades. 

American  medicine  owes  a  large  debt  to  German  physicians  who 
have  settled  in  this  country,  to  such  men  as  Engelmann  of  St.  Louis, 
and  Detmold  who  came  in  the  thirties,  especially  to  the  men  of 
1848,  brilliantly  represented  by  our  own  Jacobi  and  Krackowitzer, 
and  to  many  of  a  later  period.  Soon  after  the  middle  of  the  cen- 
tury their  influence  began  to  be  distinctly  apparent.  During  and 
after  the  sixties  the  stream  of  young  American  physicians  returning 
from  tkeir  graduate  studies  in  German  and  Austrian  universities 
introduced  in  constantly  increasing  measure  those  methods  and 
ideals  of  German  medical  science  which  have  so  profoundly  and 
beneficially  influenced  American  medicine.  To  this  direction  of 
development  an  especially  strong  impetus  was  given  by  the  rise 
of  modern  bacteriology  following  the  discoveries  of  Pasteur  and 
of  Koch. 

To  Francis  Delafield  and  to  T.  Mitchell  Prudden  this  college 
owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  introduction  of  the  new  methods 
in  teaching  and  for  the  establishment  of  a  pathological  laboratory 
under  difficult  material  conditions.  Dr.  Prudden's  dark  tunnel 
of  a  laboratory  replacing  an  ice-cream  saloon  in  the  old  Twenty- 
third  Street  building  marked  the  beginning  of  that  development 
of  laboratories  which  has  become  so  important  a  feature  of  the 
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college  in  its  new  home  and  from  which  so  much  valuable  work 
has  issued.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  moral  and  material  support 
given  to  this  movement  by  the  alumni  association  of  the  college. 

In  directing  attention,  as  I  have  attempted  to  do,  to  the  succes- 
sive periods  in  which  Scotch,  English,  French  and  German  in- 
fluences upon  American  medicine  were  especially  noticeable,  I 
would  not  have  it  understood  that  foreign  influences  at  any  time 
supplanted  native  forces.  The  names  of  many  of  those  whom  I 
have  had  occasion  to  mention  testify  that  such  influences  enriched 
a  soil  already  occupied  with  germinating  seeds  and  did  not  breed 
mere  slavish  disciples.  Many  of  our  ablest  and  best  physicians 
and  surgeons,  such  as  John  Warren,  Godman,  Jacob  Bigelow, 
Dewees,  Drake,  Torrey,  the  Becks,  to  mention  only  a  few  names 
of  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  received  their  training  entirely 
in  this  country. 

Besides  the  impulses  received  from  contemporary  European 
medicine  there  have  at  all  times  been  manifold  and  diverse  circum- 
stances which  have  influenced  for  good  or  for  ill  the  development  of 
medicine  in  this  country,  such  as  the  material,  political  and  social 
conditions  prevailing  at  different  times  and  in  different  places,  the 
national  habits,  temper  and  ideals,  the  educational  conditions,  both 
general  and  professional,  the  rewards  of  professional  success,  the 
qualities  of  those  attracted  to  the  profession,  and  many  other  con- 
ditions which  cannot  be  considered  on  this  occasion. 

We  have  our  own  educational  and  professional  problems, 
peculiar  to  the  special  conditions  of  our  country,  and  they  cannot 
be  satisfactorily  solved  by  the  transplantation  of  foreign  systems, 
although  we  may  receive  guidance  from  the  experience  of  older 
countries.  Medicine  has  become  cosmopolitan  and  we  can  no 
longer  speak  with  propriety  of  exclusively  national  schools  of 
medical  thought  and  teaching.  America  is  destined  to  make  her 
own  contributions  to  the  world  problems  of  education,  science  and 
art,  and  to  repay  the  debt  which  she  owes  to  other  countries. 

The  elevation  of  educational  standards  in  our  better  medical 
schools  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  has  been  most  gratify- 
ing, and  in  this  movement  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
has  had  a  conspicuous  share.     Laboratory  teaching  has  advanced 
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from  the  weakest  to  the  strongest  position  in  the  curriculum.  The 
question  may  even  be  raised  whether  in  some  instances  too  much 
time  may  not  be  occupied  by  the  instruction  of  students  in  labora- 
tories, although  I  should  be  reluctant  to  concede  this.  I  believe  that 
at  the  present  moment  improvement  in  opportunities  and  methods  of 
clinical  training  is  a  more  urgent  problem  than  the  teaching  of  the 
so-called  laboratory  subjects.  Something  more  than  the  amphi- 
theater clinic  or  the  ward  class,  useful  as  these  are,  is  needed  to 
furnish  a  clinical  training  analogous  to  the  training  supplied  by 
practical  work  in  the  laboratory  and  to  make  capable  practitioners. 
To  secure  this,  dispensaries  and  the  public  wards  of  hospitals  must 
open  their  doors  more  freely  to  advanced  undergraduate  students 
of  medicine,  and  I  have  recently  on  another  occasion  endeavored 
to  show  that  this  can  be  done  with  advantage  not  only  to  the 
teachers  and  students,  but  also  to  the  patients  and  the  general 
efficiency  and  usefulness  of  the  hospital. 

I  can  wish  no  greater  good  fortune  to  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  or  indeed  greater  benefaction  to  the  cause  of  medical 
education  in  this  country  than  that  it  should  come  into  possession 
of  a  general  hospital  of  its  own.  Next  to  this  is  the  establishment 
of  such  relations  with  public  hospitals  in  this  city  as  will  render 
possible  for  its  students  such  clinical  training  as  I  have  indicated, 
and  I  understand  that  steps  have  already  been  taken  to  secure  this 
result.  The  medical  schools  of  New  York,  through  failure  to 
avail  themselves  more  fully  of  the  immense  clinical  opportunities 
of  the  public  hospitals  in  this  city,  do  not  secure  the  full  advantages 
of  location  which  rightfully  belong  to  them. 

There  is  one  important  field  of  study  and  practical  work  which 
is  not  as  yet  adequately  represented  in  our  medical  schools.  We 
urgently  need  the  establishment  of  well  equipped  laboratories  where 
students  and  physicians  can  be  trained  in  public  hygiene.  We  are 
at  present  within  a  vicious  circle.  On  one  hand,  there  is  very  little 
appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  public  and  of  municipal  and  state 
authorities,  of  the  necessity  of  special  training  for  those  appointed 
as  health  officers,  and  therefore  there  is  little  encouragement  to 
secure  the  training,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  skilled  hygienists  are 
so  few  that  the  value  of  their  expert  knowledge  is  not  made  suffi- 
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ciently  evident  to  the  public.  It  does  not  seem  possible  that  such 
conditions  can  long  continue,  and  attempts  to  improve  them  have 
already  begun.  I  do  not  know  where  more  favorable  conditions 
can  be  found  for  the  establishment  of  a  department  of  public 
hygiene  to  supply  the  training  needed  by  those  who  wish  to  engage 
in  public  health  work  than  in  this  city. 

Upon  anniversaries  like  the  present  attention  is  usually 
turned  in  the  first  instance  to  the  past.  The  survey  of  honorable 
records  and  achievements  supplied  by  the  history  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  is  full  of  hope  and  of  inspira- 
tion for  all  of  us  interested  in  its  welfare.  As  it  enters  in  full 
vigor  upon  the  second  century  of  its  existence,  our  college,  fortu- 
nate in  its  vital  union  with  Columbia  University,  looks  forward 
confidently  to  a  future  of  expanding  resources  and  ever  increasing 
usefulness  and  power  for  good  in  the  education  of  students,  in  the 
advancement  of  knowledge,  in  the  prevention  and  relief  of  suffering 
and  disease,  and  in  the  consequent  promotion  of  the  well-being  of 
mankind. 
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THE  ALUMNI  DINNER 

The  social  features  of  the  celebration  consisted  of  a  smoker  at 
the  Columbia  University  Qub  on  Monday  evening,  and  the  alumni 
dinner  at  Delmonico's  on  Tuesday  evening,  June  11.  Over  two 
hundred  alumni  from  New  York  and  other  cities  were  present  at 
the  dinner  and  considerable  enthusiasm  was  aroused.  The  diners 
were  called  to  order  at  9:30  p.  m.  by  the  toastmaster,  Timothy 
Matlack  Cheesman,  M.D.,  president  of  the  Alumni  Association. 
Dr.  Cheesman  said : 

Gentlemen,  we  meet  to  night  to  do  honor  to  our  alma  mater 
and  to  register  a  landmark  in  her  history,  the  centennial  anniver- 
sary of  the  granting  of  the  charter,  under  the  authority  of  which 
she  has,  for  many  years,  held  a  leading  part  in  the  medical  educa- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

During  these  one  hundred  years,  seven  thousand,  two  hundred 
and  twenty-five  men  have  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine 
from  our  College,  and  tomorrow  there  will  be  added  to  that  number 
ninety-three  more.  These  men  have  settled  in  all  parts  of  th* 
United  States,  perhaps  all  parts  of  the  world,  there  to  pursue  the 
practice  of  their  profession;  but  they  have  not  gone  away  from  our 
alma  mater  without  material  benefit  from  the  instruction  they  have 
received,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  illustrious  names  that  are  to  be 
found  on  the  list  of  our  alumni.  Many  have  returned  to  the 
College  to  teach  and  thus  keep  up  the  good  work  of  their  prede- 
cessors; many  others  have  been  called  to  medical  institutions 
throughout  the  United  States,  there  to  teach  according  to  the  same 
high  standard  in  which  they  themselves  were  reared. 

As  those  who  have  preceded  us  prepared  this  College  to  give 
an  education  in  medicine,  so  is  it  our  privilege  to  prepare  the 
College  to  instruct  future  generations  of  medical  students.  It 
is  a  sacred  duty  to  provide  for  the  future  a  heritage  at  least 
equal  to  that  which  we  have  received  from  the  past.  The  re- 
sponsibility for  this  does  not  belong  to  any  one  man,  nor  does  it 
belong  to  any  single  group  of  men.  It  can  be  accomplished  only 
by  the  united  efforts  of  all  those  who  have  received  the  honors  or 
privileges  conferred  by  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  from  this 
college.  Let  us  all  unite  to  do  all  we  can  whenever  we  can  for 
the  benefit  of  our  college.  Gentlemen,  we  cannot  do  more;  cer- 
tainly we  cannot  pretend  to  do  less. 
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The  toastmaster  announced  that  the  Cartwright  Prize  had  been 
awarded  to  Mr.  R.  M.  Yerkes  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  for  his  essay 
on  "  The  physiology  of  the  senses  and  the  behaviour  of  the  dancing 
mouse/'  He  then  introduced  the  first  speaker  in  the  following 
words : 

It  is  now  my  pleasant  duty,  gentlemen,  to  present  to  you  the 
first  speaker  of  the  evening,  President  Butler.  From  an  associa- 
tion of  some  years  with  President  Butler  on  the  committee  on 
education,  I  can  say  that  there  is  no  branch  of  the  University  to 
which  he  has  devoted  more  care  and  in  which  he  has  exhibited  more 
interest  than  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  Presi- 
dent Butler. 

Speech  of  President  Butler 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen:  It  is  a  privilege  as  well  as  an 
agreeable  duty  first  to  offer  to  the  alumni  hearty  and  most  cordial 
congratulations  upon  the  successful  celebration  of  the  first  centenary 
of  the  existence  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  We 
are  apt,  in  these  not  very  sentimental  days,  to  overlook  too  much 
the  significance  and  the  value  of  seizing  upon  just  such  occasions  as 
this  to  look  back  over  the  course  that  has  been  run  and  to  reflect 
for  a  little  upon  the  meaning  of  it  all. 

It  is  difficult  enough  to  imagine  the  world  not  only  without  the 
electric  light  and  without  illuminating  gas,  but  without  even  the 
sulphur  match;  but  that  was  the  world  into  which  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  was  born.  Our  everyday  habits  and 
occupations  develop  so  quietly  and  so  unconsciously  to  ourselves, 
and  are  so  closely  interdependent  with  the  advances  of  science  and 
their  applications,  that  unless  we  stop  now  and  then  to  mark  the 
history  of  some  of  the  larger  changes,  we  quite  fail  to  appreciate 
the  significance  of  the  time  in  which  we  are  living. 

I  fancy  that  few  branches  of  science  have  made  so  much  his- 
tory in  the  past  one  hundred  years  as  the  science  or  sciences  upon 
which  your  art  is  built.  When  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons was  founded,  chemistry  was  just  beginning  to  be;  physics 
had  almost  everything  to  learn;  and  the  science,  or  group  of  sci- 
ences, known  as  biology  had  hardly  come  into  existence,  even  in 
imagination,  in  anything  approaching  the  form  under  which  we 
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know  them.  Men  had,  by  sheer  force  of  observation,  personal 
insight  and  skill,  gained  an  experimental  knowledge  of  disease  and 
the  methods  of  its  cure,  which  constituted  the  medicine  of  a  hundred 
years  ago. 

The  task  of  these  one  hundred  years  has  been  chiefly,  as  I  see 
it,  to  put  an  increasingly  solid  and  stable  scientific  foundation  under 
medicine  and  surgery  and  greatly  to  deepen  those  foundations  by 
the  activity  of  men  of  science  of  every  kind ;  and  that  is  primarily 
the  reason  why  a  school  of  medicine  of  the  first  class  anywhere  in 
the  world  is  now  found  in  connection  with  the  study  of  just  those 
subjects. 

In  our  own  University,  medicine  was  brought  forward,  as  you 
have  heard  from  your  historian,  very  early,  largely  by  the  activity 
of  Dr.  Bard  and  those  who  were  associated  with  him;  but  they 
would  have  been  the  first  to  marvel  at  what  is  revealed  and  spoken 
of  and  talked  about  and  demonstrated  today  in  every  medical  school 
and  hospital  in  the  land. 

But  some  things  those  early  pioneers  of  medicine  in  this  Uni- 
versity and  this  city  laid  hold  of,  either  by  intuition  or  force  of 
reasoning,  which  were  of  permanent  value.  It  may  perhaps  have 
escaped  your  attention  that  they  drew  a  distinction  in  their  very 
first  statutes  between  the  degrees  of  bachelor  and  doctor  of  medi- 
cine, and  that  they  proposed  to  apply  to  the  student  who  passed 
through  a  medical  curriculum  similar  tests  and  to  award  similar 
academic  recognition  to  those  usual  in  the  study  of  the  law.  From 
the  standpoint  of  a  university,  it  is  not  a  little  unfortunate  that  in 
respect  to  medicine  alone  in  this  country  the  degree  of  bachelor  has 
been  dropped,  and  we  are  left  alone  with  the  degree  of  doctor,  to 
be  given  to  the  youngest  graduate  and  least  experienced  practitioner, 
thereby  depriving  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  to  see  what  may  be 
accomplished  by  graduate  and  special  study  in  the  field  of  medicine 
in  universities.  Sometimes  very  slight  and  thin  veils  conceal  very 
real  and  solid  facts.  In  our  modern  life,  especially  dealing  with 
a  great  profession  which  is  so  closely  in  touch  with  every  possible 
public  interest,  whether  individual  or  social,  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  put  one's  standards  of  accomplishment  at  a  point  that  would 
deprive  the  public  of  this  sort  of  service,  and  yet  it  ought  to  be 
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within  the  power  of  the  medical  school  and  of  the  university  to 
hold  before  the  student  who  has  laid  his  sure  foundation  and  who 
has  built  upon  it  with  personal  experience  and  practice,  the  oppor- 
tunity and  the  desirability  of  carrying  forward  in  systematic  fashion 
his  professional  studies  to  a  higher  degree  of  attainment  and  for  a 
still  more  honorable  recognition.  We  lost  something  when  we 
dropped  out  the  distinction  which  the  fathers  of  medical  study  in 
New  York  made  and  drew  when  they  distinguished  in  that  first 
statute  between  the  qualifications  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medi- 
cine and  the  qualifications  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  medicine. 

But  if  we  have  lost  something,  we  have  gained  very  much. 
We  have  made  it  perfectly  plain  that  the  limitations  under  which 
medicine  was  once  studied  and  taught  were  quite  impossible  of  con- 
tinuance, if  satisfactory  standards,  general  or  professional,  were 
to  be  reached.  It  has  been  found  that  the  association  of  one  type 
of  scholar  with  another  in  the  great  university  family  is  of  the 
most  helpful  and  stimulating  kind,  and  so  it  is  that,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  unless  a  professional  school  is  frankly  commercial,  it 
is  found  today  within  the  walls  of  a  university  or  in  close  alliance 
with  a  university  foundation.  It  is  interesting  to  see  how  in  this 
new  country  of  ours  we  have  repeated  in  this  respect  the  general 
history  of  education  the  world  over. 

You  will  remember  that  the  study  of  law  began  at  Bologna, 
just  as  the  study  of  medicine  is  supposed  to  have  begun  at  Salerno. 
In  this  country  the  study  of  law  began  apparently  in  Litchfield 
County,  Connecticut,  and  the  study  of  medicine  began  in  Phila- 
delphia and  New  York.  By  the  operation  of  precisely  the  same 
forces  which  brought  the  law  and  medical  schools  of  the  later 
Middle  Ages  into  university  relationship,  the  law  and  medical 
schools  of  these  United  States  that  have  not  themselves  been  the 
creation  of  university  corporations,  have  sought  university  member- 
ship for  the  strength  which  that  membership  afforded,  for  the 
stimulus  which  it  offered,  and  for  the  companionship,  scientific  and 
personal,  which  was  thereby  gained. 

It  is  worth  noticing  that  in  our  university  not  a  few  teachers 
in  the  school  of  medicine  sit  also  as  members  of  the  faculty  of  pure 
science;  this  meaning,  according  to  our  nomenclature,  that  they 
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are  presiding  over  students  of  two  distinct  kinds,  both  those  who 
have  come  to  them  for  instruction  leading  to  a  profession  and  those 
who  have  come  to  them  for  guidance  in  methods  of  investigation 
and  research,  in  order  that,  while  the  professional  spirit  is  kept 
alive  and  its  standards  high,  zeal  for  extending  the  boundaries  of 
knowledge,  pressing  out  into  the  unknown  and  gathering  in  new 
material  for  the  student  of  the  future  may  be  kept  alive;  not  only 
alive,  but  actively  and  persistently  at  work.  For,  if  there  is  one 
thing  which  has  been  demonstrated  more  than  another,  gentlemen, 
it  is  this:  That  unless  the  spirit  of  research  and  investigation  in- 
spires the  higher  teachers  of  the  land,  they  grow  dull  and  sterile 
and  their  work  dies. 

It  is  the  business  of  a  university  in  its  every  part  to  afford 
facilities  for  research  and  investigation,  to  provide,  by  counsel,  by 
cooperation  and  by  publication,  for  the  pursuit  of  investigation  and 
the  spreading  of  its  results  before  those  who  are  interested  and  the 
public  generally.  It  is  this  sort  of  thing,  this  great  gain,  which 
the  medical  school  gets  from  its  university  association,  even  if  there 
were  no  physics  and  no  chemistry  and  no  biology  and  no  languages 
to  be  reckoned  with,  either  in  the  medical  course  or  in  preparation 
for  it. 

There  is  one  very  interesting  point  in  connection  with  the  his- 
tory of  medical  study  and  teaching  which  we  may  not  overlook. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  limitations  of  earlier  methods,  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  paucity  of  researches  which  once  prevailed, 
the  old  system  did  provide  for  close  personal  relationship  between 
a  master  and  his  apprentice;  and  what  the  youngest  student  got 
in  addition  to  his  information,  in  addition  to  his  training  in  method, 
in  addition  to  what  may  be  called  his  experience,  what  he  certainly 
got  was  something  of  the  personality,  of  the  strong  elder  man  under 
whose  tutelage  he  had  come.  Now,  in  these  great  universities,  in 
these  great  professional  schools  of  medicine,  law  and  theology, 
engineering  and  teaching,  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  we 
should  do  everything  in  our  power,  while  substituting  the  newer 
and  more  beneficent  methods  for  the  old,  to  see  to  it  that  that  ele- 
ment of  personal  contact  and  personal  influence  is  emphasized  so 
largely  as  is  possible. 
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There  is  no  force  in  the  world  that  can  ever  take  the  place  of 
the  force  of  personality.  There  is  no  book,  however  learned,  that 
will  serve  to  stimulate  as  does  the  voice  of  the  living  teacher  who 
has  the  knowledge  that  the  book  possesses ;  and  to  keep  the  strong, 
efficient,  scholarly  teachers  of  medicine  today  in  such  personal 
relationship  with  the  younger  students  that  their  personality  will 
pass  over  into  and  impress  the  practitioners  of  medicine  of  tomor- 
row, is  a  problem  which  faces  every  medical  school  in  the  land,  our 
own  included.  We  cannot  afford  to  leave  it  unsolved  and  we 
cannot  afford  to  withdraw,  under  the  pressure  of  practice,  of  in- 
vestigation or  of  teaching,  the  element  of  personal  contact  between 
what,  in  the  old  language  it  is  still  suitably  called,  "  the  master  and 
his  apprentice." 

So  rapidly  have  medicine  and  surgery  developed  that  one  hesi- 
tates to  predict  for  the  future.  Especially  must  a  layman  be  careful 
in  setting  possible  bounds  to  what  may  take  place  within  the  lives 
of  some  of  us  in  this  room;  but  this  much  is  certain,  that,  as  the 
present  science  or  the  sciences  at  present  in  alliance  with  medicine 
develop,  an  increasing  stress  is  going  to  be  laid  upon  what  you 
call  preventive  medicine,  and  more  and  more  it  is  going  to  be  the 
duty  of  the  medical  schools  to  see  to  it  that  their  graduates  are 
thoroughly  trained  in  that  aspect  of  the  field,  and  indeed  that  men 
are  specially  trained  for  service  of  the  public  on  the  side  of  pre- 
ventive medicine. 

I  think  it  goes  without  saying  that  it  is  to  the  medical  school 
that  the  public  must  look,  as  it  has  looked  in  the  past,  but  it  must 
look  with  increasing  frequency,  for  trained  men  of  science  and 
administrators  to  take  charge  of  departments  of  public  health,  to 
work  in  the  sanitary  service  of  municipalities  and  counties  and 
States  and  of  the  great  national  services.  If  that  whole  aspect 
of  the  subject  can  be  organized  and  developed  and  brought  into 
touch  with  what  perhaps  may  be  called,  for  the  sake  of  distinction, 
the  therapeutic  side  or  aspect  of  medicine,  we  shall  have  gone  a 
long  way  forward  in  serving  the  public,  which  is  after  all  the 
chief  aim  of  the  great  profession  to  which  you  belong. 

It  is  not  appropriate  that  on  this  occasion  I  should  detain  you 
for  more  than  a  few  moments,  but  I  do  want  to  say  to  the  alumni 
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of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  on  behalf  of  the  Uni- 
versity generally,  that  the  University  is  proud  of  the  school  of 
medicine,  of  its  faculty  and  of  its  alumni,  and  that  the  very  large 
sacrifices  that  are  made  year  by  year  to  maintain  standards,  to 
make  instruction  increasingly  efficient,  to  provide  new  and  broader 
clinical  facilities,  are  made  as  part  of  a  high  and  true  and  clear 
conception  of  the  University's  duty.  A  medical  school  is  not 
attached  to  a  university;  it  is  an  integral  part  of  a  university. 
That,  gentlemen,  is  the  relation  which  your  College  bears  to  the 
rest  of  our  University.  That  it  long  may  flourish  and  prosper  and 
be  able  to  celebrate  other  centenaries,  with  equally  honorable 
achievements  to  its  credit,  is  the  wish  of  every  lover  of  Columbia 
and  of  every  member  of  the  University,  high  or  low. 

The  Toastmaster  :  I  now  take  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you 
Dean  Lambert,  the  dean  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
and  the  honorable  successor  of  Samuel  Bard.  Gentlemen,  Dean 
Lambert  is  one  of  the  pioneers  in  this  city  in  striving  to  get,  for 
the  instruction  of  the  students,  clinical  material.  He  has  been  a 
pioneer  in  trying  to  bring  the  hospitals  in  line,  and  I  know  of  no 
one  who  offers  a  better  chance  of  success  than  he.     Dean  Lambert. 

Speech  of  Deak  Lambert 
Mr.  Chairman  and  alumni  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons :  The  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  looks  forward 
at  this  opening  of  its  second  century  with  a  determination  to  ad- 
vance its  usefulness  and  its  standards  ever  to  a  higher  plane.  We 
have  heard  this  afternoon  from  Professor  Curtis  an  instructive  pre- 
sentment of  the  troubles  and  the  pitfalls  of  our  earlier  history.  We 
shall  hope  to  avoid  similar  errors  in  the  future.  We  hope  and 
believe  that  none  such  is  threatening  at  this  time  of  our  centennial 
birthday.  The  College  has  endeavored  to  show  to  you,  her  alumni, 
during  the  past  two  days,  the  methods  of  teaching  and  the  present 
facilities  at  her  command.  She  hopes  that  you  find  her  a  better 
College,  as  you  surely  find  her  a  different  College,  from  the  one  you 
left,  armed  with  your  degrees.  You  registered  today,  or  most  of 
you  did,  under  the  same  guiding  surveillance  as  that  which  directed 
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your  first  matriculation,  but  Andy  no  longer  rings  the  bell  and  the 
prosectors  do  not  prepare  their  exhibits  in  ice-cream  freezers. 

The  College  is  not  yet  perfect  and  has  many  problems  to  solve 
before  her  work  will  be  satisfactory  to  herself  and  will  fulfil  modern 
requirements.  These  educational  problems  to  be  solved  are  all  too 
simple,  they  amount  to  nothing  but  mere  financial  problems.  Two 
of  them  in  particular  occur  to  me.  The  College  needs  to  meet  a 
modern  and  new  demand  in  education,  she  needs  the  facilities  to 
train  and  educate  medical  men  to  serve  on  the  staffs  of  public  health 
boards  and  to  carry  on  the  details  of  sanitary  work  and  preventive 
medicine  in  State  and  civic  departments.  Such  a  foundation  for 
training  in  public  health  and  sanitation  should  be  a  part  of  a  med- 
ical school  and  its  graduates  should  previously  have  had  a  medical 
course.  The  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  would  welcome 
such  an  addition  to  its  departments.  The  most  urgent  need  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  however,  is  a  university  hos- 
pital. This  College  and  her  sister  schools  in  this  city  have  held 
their  own  in  friendly  rivalry  with  schools  in  other  cities  more  for- 
tunate in  this  regard  only  by  the  bulk  weight  of  the  clinical  facili- 
ties of  New  York  as  compared  with  those  of  any  other  American 
city.  We  New  York  schools  are  still  shopping  around  the  town 
for  opportunities  to  teach  in  hospitals  in  which  we  have  no  vested 
influence.  You,  the  alumni  of  the  College,  can  well  remember  the 
tramps  you  took  and  the  car-fares  you  spent  to  secure  the  benefits 
offered  you  by  the  College.  There  is  one  point  of  view  which  is 
constantly  coming  forward  to  oppose  the  development  of  the  hos- 
pital as  the  laboratory  for  clinical  knowledge.  I  refer  to  a  feeling 
that  the  patient  must  necessarily  suffer  if  he  be  made  a  subject  of 
clinical  study  by  an  undergraduate  medical  student.  This  feeling 
is  as  difficult  to  combat  as  the  equally  nonsensical  ones  that  an 
ambulance  surgeon  is  always  a  brute  and  that  a  hospital  superin- 
tendent transfers  patients  only  to  improve  the  death-rate  of  his 
institution.  The  whole  difficulty  seems  to  lie  in  the  preconceived 
difference  between  a  student  of  medicine  and  a  doctor  of  medicine. 
As  if  doctors  of  medicine  do  not  remain  students  as  long  as  they 
practice  their  art,  at  least  with  success.  The  trouble  does  not  come 
from  the  patients,  but  from  their  zealous  protector,  the  hospital 
trustee. 
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In  nearly  twenty  years  of  experience  as  a  clinical  teacher,  I 
have  rarely  met  with  any  objection  whatever  from  the  many  patients 
I  have  used  for  teaching  students.  This  prejudice  dates  back  at 
least  to  the  days  of  venesection :  at  the  present  time  I  have  often 
thought  that  patients  enjoyed  being  talked  about  to  students.  As 
one  goes  about  the  city  the  most  common  and  most  popular  story 
that  one  hears  in  trolley-cars  or  on  the  street  is  somebody's  hard 
luck  medical  story.  In  hospitals  the  hard  luck  medical  story  which 
is  most  interesting  to  the  individual  is  the  patient's  own ;  but  I  do 
not  need  to  emphasize  to  you  alumni,  many  of  whom  have  become 
teachers  in  this  and  other  cities,  that  patients  who  are  the  subject 
of  clinical  demonstration  are  better  studied  than  those  who  are  not 
observed  by  undergraduate  physicians.  I  only  wish  to  illustrate 
to  you  some  of  the  problems  of  the  College. 

Besides  its  needs,  the  College  has  its  ideals,  and  they  are  still 
old  fashioned  ideals.  In  these  days  of  social  unrest  and  corporate 
irregularities,  it  has  been  a  great  satisfaction  to  see  that  in  the 
recent  searching  investigations  of  the  New  York  State  insurance 
companies,  their  medical  departments  have  never  once  been  pointed 
to  except  as  the  honorable  and  faithful  performers  of  their  duties. 
But  this  is  no  more  than  should  be.  The  ideal  of  the  College  is  to 
teach  men  to  train  their  hands  to  act  with  skill,  to  train  their  brains 
to  judge  wkh  care,  to  keep  their  eyes  open  and  their  mouths  shut, 
and  to  serve  all  men  with  equal  attention  without  regard  to  the 
degree  of  remuneration. 

Tomorrow  you  will  hear  the  graduating  class  charged  by  our 
senior  professor,  he  who  charged  the  majority  of  you,  in  that  most 
ancient  of  forms,  the  Hippocratic  oath,  which  embodies  the  ideals 
of  our  College :  to  continue  to  send  out  graduates  as  skilled  as  may 
be  in  medicine,  but  above  all,  to  send  out  men  who  shall  be  a  credit 
to  it,  and  an  honor  to  the  community  where  they  may  elect  to  live. 

The  Toastmaster:  Gentlemen,  I  take  pleasure  in  presenting 
to  you  Dr.  Aked.  The  Reverend  Dr.  Aked  comes  to  us  from, 
foreign  shores,  and  he  informed  me  this  evening  when  he  arrived 
that  he  had  found  a  foreign  tongue.  Dr.  Aked,  gentlemen,  I  wish 
to  ask  you  to  treat  tenderly  should  he  ever  come  into  your  care. 
Dr.  Aked. 
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Speech  of  the  Reverend  C.  F.  Aked,  D.D. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Dean  and  alumni  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons:  I  appreciate  very  highly  indeed  the  honor 
which  you  do  me  in  permitting  me  to  be  present  at  this  festive 
celebration,  and  in  extending  to  me  the  hospitality  of  your  cen- 
tenary rejoicing.  I  thank  you  very  heartily  for  this  favor.  Since 
I  drifted  upon  your  shores,  a  bare  two  months  ago,  I  seem  to  have 
been  living  in  a  world  of  kindness,  world  after  world  of  fresh  good 
feeling  opening  to  me ;  and  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  kindness 
of  the  American  people  is  not  the  least  wonderful  thing  in  this 
wonderful  land.  Your  good  nature  tonight  tempers  to  my  soul 
your  genial  habit  of  victimizing  your  guests  by  informing  them, 
five  minutes  before  dinner  is  served,  that  they  are  expected  to  make 
a  speech.  That  I  take  to  be  a  specimen  of  that  which,  in  Europe, 
we  have  often  heard  of  and  read  about — American  humor,  but  this 
evening  I  have  a  secret,  not  to  say  a  sneaking,  sort  of  satisfaction 
in  the  thought  that  your  humor  is  likely  to  cost  you  dearer  than  it 
Idoes  me ;  and  that  however  humiliated  I  am  in  the  thought  that  I 
have  to  present  to  one  of  the  most  learned  societies  in  the  world, 
numbering  amongst  its  members  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
experimenters,  thinkers,  and  practitioners  living,  however  humili- 
ated I  may  feel  by  the  thought  that  I  may  have  to  present  to  such 
a  gathering  these  unpremeditated  nothings,  you  are  likely  to  suffer 
under  them  a  great  deal  more  than  I  shall.  .  .  . 

In  those  hundred  years  of  history  of  yours,  you  have  been  look- 
ing at  a  progress  such  as  no  other  hundred  years  has  known ;  and 
not  only  that,  but  while  this  wonderful  century  on  which  you  are 
looking  back  has  been  marked  by  its  phenomenal  progress,  in 
democratic  advance,  in  the  accumulation  of  wealth  and  the  centrali- 
zation of  capital  and  the  development  of  industry,  while  it  has  been 
marked  by  such  wonderful  progress  in  every  field  of  human  inquiry, 
discovery  and  achievement,  there  is  no  field  of  human  research  or 
of  human  attainment  where  its  progress  has  been  at  once  so  won- 
derful and  so  charged  with  such  amplitude  of  promise  for  the  future 
of  the  race  as  in  the  related  sciences  of  surgery  and  medicine,  whose 
triumphs  you  celebrate  tonight. 

Your  achievements  and  your  spirit  are  the  rebuke  to  the  pessi- 
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mistic  temper,  I  will  not  say  of  this  country — for  here  the  pessi- 
mistic temper  is  so  little  observed  compared  with  the  countries  that 
I  know  better — but  your  spirit  and  your  temper  are  the  constant 
rebuke  of  the  pessimistic  mood  which  has  fallen  upon  so  many  of 
the  old  lands.  Pessimism,  as  you  know,  sir,  has  become,  in  our 
time,  in  many  countries,  in  the  Old  Country  certainly,  a  fashionable 
disease,  more  fashionable  than  appendicitis  and  far  more  fashion- 
able now  that  they  have  given  it  that  name  than  it  was  when  my 
grandmother  used  to  call  it  the  "  sulks."  But  you  are  looking 
forward,  and  your  conquests  of  the  impossible  constitute  an  ever- 
lasting rebuke  to  this  which  seems  to  be  an  ingrained  tendency  of 
our  human  nature,  to  look  backward,  tearfully  backward  and  still 
backward  amongst  the  mists  of  antiquity,  where  fact  and  fancy 
strangely  blend,  to  find  the  golden  age  of  Human  history. 

All  races  and  all  nations  have  put  their  golden  age  behind  them. 
Men  who  have  been  mummies  now  for  about  three  thousand  years 
used  to  meet  in  the  streets  of  Memphis  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile  and  lament  the  good  old  times  when  Rameses  was  king. 
China  had  her  golden  age  about  two  thousand  years  ago,  before 
she  was  Japanned,  and  it  seems  to  be  the  ineradicable  tendency  of 
our  human  nature  ever  to  search  amidst  the  mists  of  antiquity  for 
the  good  old  times.  .  .  . 

I  wonder  whether  any  of  you  know  that  there  still  remains  in 
some  of  the  assize  towns  of  England  the  habit  of  presenting  to  the 
judge  of  assize,  on  the  opening  day  of  the  commission,  a  bouquet 
of  flowers,  and  offering  with  the  flowers  a  sprig  of  rue.  Ask  any 
old  woman  of  either  sex  the  meaning  of  this  presentation  of  rue, 
and  she  will  tell  you  that  it  means  that  some  poor  fellow  will  rue 
the  coming  of  the  judge.  That  is  not  quite  correct.  The  fact  is 
that  the  rue  was  believed  to  be  one  of  the  best  of  disinfectants  in 
those  days,  and  all  the  while  the  judge  presided  over  the  trial,  this 
sprig  of  rue  lay  upon  the  open  page  of  his  note-book,  and  as  he 
turned  over  the  page,  he  brought  back  his  rue  and  during  the  whole 
of  the  time  that  the  trial  was  in  progress,  he  was  sniffing  at  his 
disinfectant  for  the  purpose  of  warding  off  the  jail-fever,  which 
otherwise  might  come  up  from  the  dirty  prison-cell  and  strike  down 
the  judge  upon  the  bench.     And,  as  you  know,  gentlemen,  today 
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the  one  place  upon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth  where  an  infectious 
disease  cannot  live  is  one  of  the  best  of  your  American  or  English 
prisons ;  so  far  has  sanitary  science  gone  and  so  far  has  that  humani- 
tarian spirit,  which  is  the  crowning  glory  of  the  day  we  live  in,  so 
far  has  that  aided  your  efforts,  that  where  the  judge  himself  was 
in  danger  of  the  prison  fever,  there  today  an  infectious  disease  is 
remorselessly  stamped  out. 

I  have  to  congratulate  you  and  to  praise  you  for  this :  that  you 
represent  to  us  an  inspired  inquisitiveness.  You  stand  to  us  for 
the  consecration  of  curiosity,  for,  in  the  old  days,  man's  life  was 
encompassed  by  immortal  fears ;  and  if  we  cannot  be  permitted  any 
longer  to  believe  that  we  owe  the  discovery  of  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion to  the  curiosity  aroused  in  the  mind  of  Newton  when  the  fall- 
ing apple  hit  him  on  the  head ;  and  if  legends  connected  with  Wil- 
liam Harvey  or  with  Astley  Cooper,  or  with  others  whose  legends 
are  familiar  on  every  lip,  may  be  described  to  us  as  about  as  reliable 
as  the  solar  myth;  it  is  still  true  that  humanity  has  owed  its  deliver- 
ance from  fear  of  the  terror  by  night  and  the  arrow  that  flieth  by 
day  to  the  inspired  inquisitiveness,  to  the  consecrated  curiosity  of 
men  like  yourselves,  who  have  turned  aside  from  sloth  and  selfish 
indulgence,  determined  to  know  the  why  and  the  wherefore  of  all 
things  in  the  heavens  above  and  in  the  earth  beneath  and  in  the 
waters  under  the  earth ;  to  ask  questions  of  nature  and  to  demand 
from  her  replies  to  the  most  pressing  inquiries  that  their  daring 
minds  could  address  to  her.  Your  achievements  have  been  world 
wide,  and  if  it  is  not  out  of  place,  if  you  will  not  think  that  it  is 
trenching  upon  that  which  is  too  familiar  and  too  personal,  I  should 
like  to  add  that  though  we  have  our  times  when  the  joke  against 
the  doctor,  worn  threadbare  as  it  often  is,  is  the  joke  that  appeals 
most  to  our  risible  faculties,  none  the  less,  in  our  heart  of  hearts, 
we  know  that  the  representatives  of  no  profession  have  given  more 
time  and  more  labor,  without  fee  or  reward,  and  without  hope 
of  fee  or  reward,  than  yourselves.  The  representatives  of  no 
profession  have  manifested  at  once  a  humanity  and  a  heroism 
greater  than  your  own.  I  bear  this  grateful  testimony,  and  if  I 
may  add  this  word :  Some  years  ago  a  friend  of  mine,  a  physician 
of  distinguished  position  in  our  English  life,  visited  your  hospitable 
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shores  and  was  received,  as  you  always  receive  a  comrade  and  a 
brother,  with  that  abounding  kindness  on  which  I  have  already  com- 
mented; and  on  his  return,  when  I  was  asking  him  how  he  had 
fared  in  the  United  States — it  was  in  my  own  study — he  reached 
down  a  volume  of  John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  turned  to  that  short 
ipem  called,  "  The  healer,"  read  it  all  over  to  me,  and  emphasized 
the  last  verse  : 

The  good  physician  liveth  yet 

Thy  friend  and  guide  to  be; 
The  healer  by  Genesereth 

Will  walk  the  rounds  with  thee. 

And  as  he  read  those  four  lines  and  emphasized  them,  he  said: 
"  That  describes,  better  than  anything  I  can  say  or  anything  I  have 
ever  read,  the  physicians  and  surgeons  of  America/' 

Gentlemen,  I  rejoice  that  such  a  tribute  could  have  been  paid 
to  your  humanity  and  your  goodness  of  heart,  and  I  congratulate 
you  upon  all  for  which  this  centenary  stands.  I  pray  that  the  rich- 
est blessing  may  rest  upon  your  work,  upon  your  College,  and  upon 
those  who  shall  come  after  you;  that  the  men  whom  you  are  train- 
ing, to  whom  you  will  look  to  carry  the  flag  in  years  to  come,  may 
be  worthy  of  the  great  traditions  which  are  their  heritage  and  of 
the  line  of  heroic  and  humane  thinkers  and  workers  from  whom 
they  spring. 

The  Toastm aster:  Gentlemen,  I  will  now  call  upon  Dr. 
Thomas  Darlington,  president  of  the  Board  of  Health  and  health- 
commissioner  of  the  City  of  New  York.  He  is  a  graduate  of  this 
institution  and  perhaps  can  give  you  some  points  in  regard  to  it. 

Speech  of  Dr.  Thomas  Darlington 
.  .  .  On  an  occasion  like  this,  gentlemen,  when  we  are  meeting 
in  universal  good  fellowship,  I  think  we  have  earned  the  right  to 
congratulate  ourselves  upon  the  universal  achievements  and  the 
great  gains  made  in  the  profession  since  the  founding  of  our  alma 
mater,  over  which  a  century's  suns  have  risen  and  set. 

Were  we  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  wonderful  achievements 
and  the  heroic  deeds  of  those  who  have  graduated  from  our  Col- 
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lege,  we  might  well  fill  the  time.  It  is,  however,  the  highest  spirit 
of  our  profession  which  appeals  to  me  as  worthy  of  mention  and 
emulation,  that  spirit  which  makes  the  efforts  of  a  part  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  whole,  that  undying  loyalty  and  above  all  self-sacrifice, 
which  renders  the  work  of  each  one  of  us  of  little  self-value  except 
in  so  far  as  it  contributes  to  the  honor  and  glory  of  the  profession. 
Whatever  we  individually  accomplish  belongs  to  us  all,  and  I  count 
it  not  the  least  of  the  attributes  of  the  profession  that  it  is  on  such 
a  high  ethical  plane  that  self-aggrandizement  is  self-disgrace.  The 
greatest  honor  comes  to  him  in  whom  the  thought  of  individual 
credit  is  discounted  in  the  service  of  universal  good.  So  the 
achievements  of  eminent  men  throughout  all  the  ages  bring  honor 
to  the  whole  body  that  they  represent ;  and  a  realization  of  this  fact, 
it  seems  to  me,  should  be  an  incentive  for  the  perpetuation  of  the 
highest  ideals.  We  cannot  all  be  Jenners,  but  each  can  worthily 
play  his  part  in  the  great  scheme  for  existence,  and  in  self-forgetful- 
ness  and  mutual  helpfulness  make  the  next  century  even  more 
brilliant  than  the  last  has  been. 

The  wonderful  advances  made  by  the  medical  profession  in  the 
last  century  we  need  not  recount;  they  are  known  to  you  all  and 
known  to  the  world.  That  grim  hag  cholera  no  longer  knocks 
at  our  doors  and  demands  admission  in  the  name  of  death;  small- 
pox, that  ruthless  destroyer  of  physical  perfection,  whose  ravages 
made  the  heart  ache  and  the  soul  despondent,  is  practically  non- 
existent, the  exceptional  case  proving  the  rule  of  general  obliv- 
ion; and  we  all  know  that  the  absolute  extermination  of  yellow 
fever  and  malaria  is  only  a  question  of  sanitation.  The  onward 
march  of  civilization  in  the  cities  and  climes  of  the  Southland  has 
been  made  possible  only  because  that  health-destroying  pest,  the 
mosquito,  has  been  deprived  of  his  habitat  and  his  right  to  feed 
with  impunity  upon  our  bodies.  The  Panama  Canal  would  still  be 
in  the  stage  of  theory  if  sanitary  science  had  not  blazed  the  way; 
and  the  success  of  the  Japanese  army  in  its  recent  struggle  is  due 
quite  as  much  to  their  knowledge  and  application  of  the  laws  of 
hygiene  and  of  sanitary  science  as  to  their  individual  valor  or 
strategic  ability. 

There  is  no  branch  of  the  government  of  a  community  that 
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exceeds  in  importance  that  one  which  deals  with  its  health,  and  no 
questions  can  be  more  vital  than  those  that  relate  to  life  itself.  In 
the  face  of  plagues  and  scourges,  business  and  economics  dwindle 
and  are  lost  in  the  shadow.  The  department  of  health  in  a  com- 
munity is  merely  your  representative,  and  in  order  to  fulfill  its  pur- 
pose must  have  the  undivided  loyalty  and  the  cooperation  of  every 
citizen.  It  is  incomprehensible  to  me  how  there  can  ever  be  a  trace 
of  friction  between  the  department  of  health  and  the  individual 
physician.  We  are  all  working  towards  the  same  end,  and  there 
is  not  a  rule  or  regulation  in  the  department  of  health  in  New  York 
City  which  inhibits  in  the  slightest  degree  the  professional  liberty 
or  the  efforts  of  a  physician  who  is  worthy  of  the  name.  It  is  no 
small  achievement  that  the  death  rate  of  tuberculosis  in  New  York 
City  has  fallen  forty  per  cent,  in  the  last  twenty  years.  However 
much  your  efforts  as  individuals  may  have  contributed  towards  this 
result,  it  would  have  been  impossible  of  attainment  were  it  not  for 
tha  reporting  of  cases  to,  and  their  systematic  control  by,  a  central 
authority. 

Speaking  for  the  department  of  health  of  New  York  City :  we 
need  your  help  and  cooperation,  and  we  welcome  any  honest  criti- 
cism. There  should  be  no  coercion  on  our  part.  It  is  part  of  your 
duty  as  citizens  and  physicians  to  understand  our  regulations  and 
their  broad  purpose  and  to  do  your  part  in  helping  us  to  make 
them  effective ;  and  I  feel  that  I  can  endorse  the  suggestion  that  has 
been  made,  that  a  department  of  hygiene  should  be  added  to  the 
College,  not  only  for  learning  how  to  most  effectively  carry  out  the 
administrative  policies  of  the  department  of  health,  but  in  order 
that  the  laws  may  be  taught  to  those  who  graduate,  for  there  are 
comparatively  few  physicians,  I  take  it,  in  the  city  of  New  York 
today  that  know  all  of  the  laws  of  the  State  relating  to  hygiene  and 
sanitary  science.  If  tuberculosis,  malaria,  typhoid  and  pneumonia 
are  to  be  eradicated ;  if  epidemics  are  to  be  held  in  check  and  con- 
tagion prevented ;  if  sanitation  and  hygiene  in  their  highest  aspects 
are  to  become  an  actual  verity,  and  if  the  great  work  of  conserving 
and  perpetuating  the  health  of  school  children  is  to  serve  its  pur- 
pose, you  must  aid  and  uphold  us.     In  this  work  of  caring  for  the 
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school  children  we  may  yet  be  confronted  with  a  problem  which 
will  be  rather  difficult  to  solve.  There  are  those  who  believe  so  in 
parentalism,  that  they  believe  that  every  child  in  the  public  schools 
should  be  attended  by  physicians  attached  to  the  schools.  It  has 
been  the  aim  of  the  department  of  health  not  to  provide  medical 
care  for  the  school  children,  not  to  take  care  of  their  health,  but 
to  investigate  the  conditions  and  then  to  refer  the  cases  to  the  med- 
ical profession;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  that  is  the  only  proper 
standpoint  to  take — not  to  interfere  with  the  practice  of  medicine, 
not  to  assume  the  responsibility.  If  these  patients  are  too  poor  for 
treatment,  they  may  apply  to  a  clinic  or  to  some  well  recognized 
hospital,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  the 
department  of  health  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  their  treat- 
ment any  more  than  it  is  for  the  department  of  education  to  do  so. 

If  you  could  spend  one  day  in  the  room  where  the  children  apply 
for  working  papers  and  see  the  unnecessary  hardships  imposed  on 
these  would-be  bread  earners  because  there  is  no  record  of  their 
birth,  and  therefore  no  way  to  determine  their  actual  ages,  you 
would  realize,  as  never  before,  the  far  reaching  misery  which  results 
from  the  failure  to  send  in  birth  certificates.  The  law  is  explicit 
and  we  have  no  option  in  its  enforcement.  If  every  case  of  tuber- 
culosis were  reported  and  the  suggestions  of  the  department  as  to 
personal  hygiene  and  prophylaxis  were  rigidly  enforced  by  the  at- 
tending physician,  the  number  of  new  cases  developing  would 
decrease  with  astonishing  rapidity.  If  we  knew  of  every  case  of 
contagious  disease  and  you  would  add  your  efforts  to  ours  in  en- 
forcing the  proper  isolation  and  disinfection,  the  exanthemata 
would  becomes  minor  consideration.  If,  above  all,  you,  as  citizens, 
would  uphold  us  in  the  work  and  instill  into  the  public  mind  the 
importance  of  this  warfare  against  preventable  diseases,  and  so 
create  the  public  sentiment  essential  to  the  appropriation  of  sufficient 
funds  for  successfully  carrying  out  our  work,  you  would  be  as- 
sisting in  a  public  service  of  the  highest  type  and  contributing  to 
the  ultimate  ideals  of  professional  attainments. 

There  are  some  lines  that  I  read  not  long  ago  of  the  physician, 
which  I  think  I  should  like  to  read  to  you : 
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The  man  of  medicine  should  ever  be 
A  wholesome  man  if  he  would  visit  me; 
A  man  of  hearty  ways,  and  cheerful  eyes, 
Who  all  depressing  circumstance  defies. 
Who  carries  inspiration  in  his  voice 
And  in  whose  coming  life  and  death  rejoice. 
Ah!  sad  and  sick  the  suffering  ones,  who  miss 
The  touch  and  presence  of  a  man  like  this, 
Whose  thrilling  magnetism  and  cheerful  laugh 
Add  to  his  remedies  their  better  half, 
And  reenforce  the  courage  and  the  will 
And  give  sure  virtue  to  the  doubtful  pill. 

I  cannot  close  without  saying  one  word  for  those  who  have 
passed  away,  some  of  whose  names  will  stand  forever  in  our 
city.  I  might  mention  one,  for  instance,  of  this  College  after  whom 
one  of  the  hospitals  of  the  department  was  named — Willard  Parker; 
and  there  are  hosts  of  others.  They,  though  being  dead,  yet  live 
and  speak — live  in  the  hearts  of  this  company  and  speak  to  us  of 
the  worth  and  the  immortality  of  glorious  deeds.  Thus  may  we 
also,  by  devotion  even  unto  death  to  highest  purposes,  deserve  a 
place  in  the  hearts  of  the  good  for  all  ages. 

And  as  each  one  of  the  speakers  here  tonight  has  expressed  a 
wish  to  you  for  the  future,  so  let  me.  I  wish  that  your  lives,  which 
have  already  been  like  the  sun,  and  have  increased  until  now — 
you  have  reached  the  full  meridian — that  though  at  times  your  life 
may  be  obscured  by  clouds  and  storms,  yet  when  it  comes  to  its 
close,  like  the  glory  and  effulgence  of  the  setting  sun,  your  last  days 
shall  be  your  best  days,  giving  light  and  comfort  to  those  around 
you,  and  when  sinking  below  the  horizon,  as  an  afterglow,  may  the 
sweet  memories  of  you  be  an  inspiration  to  your  kindred  and  friends, 
and  you,  like  the  sun,  rise  again  upon  a  more  glorious  morning. 

The  Toastmaster:  Gentlemen,  I  will  now  call  upon  Mr. 
George  Lockhart  Rives,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Columbia  College,  who  is  also  one  of  the  governors  of  the  New 
York  Hospital,  that  institution  that  was  founded  for  the  express 
purpose  of  affording  clinical  material  to  the  medical  department 
of  Columbia  College. 
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Speech  of  George  Lockhart  Rives 

Mr.  President  and  gentlemen :  I  have  very  great  pleasure,  very 
real  pleasure,  in  addressing  you  tonight  and  in  joining  with  the 
others  in  wishing  you,  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  and 
its  Alumni  Association,  many  happy  returns  of  the  day. 

When  I  think  of  the  history  of  this  association,  when  I  think 
of  the  roll  of  its  alumni  and  when  I  reflect  upon  the  extraordinary 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  science  and  art  of  medicine  dur- 
ing the  existence  of  the  College,  I  feel  that  those  who  are  privi- 
leged to  be  your  guests  tonight  have  a  certain  sort  of  reflected  glory 
from  the  achievements  of  the  College;  and  I  feel  that  we  are  all 
entitled  to  congratulate  ourselves  upon  being  permitted  to  come 
here  and  share  with  you  the  recollections  which  this  anniversary 
affords. 

I  speak  particularly  of  the  progress  in  medicine  during  the  last 
hundred  years,  because  it  seems  to  me  it  differs  radically  from  other 
professions,  certainly  from  the  two  other  learned  professions,  as 
they  are  called,  theology  and  law,  in  the  fact  that  medicine  is  a 
progressive  science.  You  do  not  refer  as  a  matter  of  everyday 
practice  to  precedents  for  your  guidance.  The  lawyer,  habitually, 
every  day,  turns  back  to  precedents.  If  he  is  consulted  in  a  matter 
relating  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  first  thing  he 
asks  is,  what  did  John  Marshall,  who  was  appointed,  in  1801,  chief 
justice  of  the  United  States,  what  did  John  Marshall  say  about  it  ? 
And  it  was  only  three  or  four  days  ago  that  a  case,  involving  the 
question  of  the  responsibility  of  the  proprietor  of  the  Grand  Central 
Hotel  in  this  city,  was  decided  because  the  judges  of  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  had  decided  a  similar  case.  Now,  if  you  are  con- 
sulted in  regard  to  the  constitution  of  a  patient,  I  suppose  the  last 
thing  in  the  world  you  would  do  would  be  to  consider  what  Queen 
Elizabeth's  physicians  said  about  it.  You  lose  a  good  deal  of  pleas- 
ure in  going  back  into  the  historic  circumstances  that  attended  these 
former  decisions ;  you  lose  a  good  deal  of  literary  interest ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  you  have  the  exhilarating  feeling  of  entering  from 
time  to  time,  with  very  great  rapidity,  upon  new  fields  of  knowledge 
and  acquisition. 

The  extraordinary  rapidity  with  which  medicine  has  developed 
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is  something  that  I  think  impresses  the  members  of  other  profes- 
sions beyond  almost  anything  else.  Even  in  my  own  time,  within 
the  lifetime  of  everyone  of  us  here  living,  the  art  of  medicine — the 
science  of  medicine  at  any  rate — has  been  practically  revolutionized. 
The  very  language  that  was  spoken  when  I  was  a  boy  is  no  longer 
the  familiar  language  of  the  physician.  When  I  was  a  boy  people 
talked  about  "  congestion  of  the  lungs  "  and  "  inflammation  of  the 
bowels."  You  talk  about  "  pneumonia,"  you  talk  about  "  appen- 
dicitis." I  suppose  those  words  were  not  known  at  that  time.  The 
word  "  asepsis  "  I  suppose  has  been  coined  within  a  few  years.  It 
was  as  unknown  when  I  was  a  boy  as  the  thing  itself;  it  was  as 
unknown  as  the  X-ray  or  the  clinical  thermometer  in  ordinary 
practice.  And  so  when  you  come  to  try  and  find  any  kind  of  anal- 
ogy with  the  way  in  which  the  science  of  medicine  has  grown,  it  is 
a  very  difficult  thing  to  look  about  the  world  and  find  any  other 
profession  or  science  which  has  developed  with  equal  rapidity.  The 
only  thing  that  I  can  think  of  is  an  art  in  which  I  have  taken  an 
amateur  interest — the  art  of  navigation.  If  you  go  back  to  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  you  will  find  that  Nelson's  fleet  was  not  very  differ- 
ent from  the  fleets  of  England  which  fought  the  Spanish  Armada; 
and  Queen  Elizabeth's  captains,  Drake  and  Hawkins  and  the  rest 
of  them,  would  probably  have  commanded  our  ships  in  the  War 
of  181 2  almost  as  well  as  our  captains  did,  for  they  would  have 
had  very  little  to  learn.  So  it  was  in  the  art  of  medicine.  The 
old  frigate  "  Constitution  "  the  United  States  Government  is  today 
refitting  and  rerigging  at  Boston,  so  that  she  will  be  the  same  frig- 
ate that  sailed  a  hundred  years  ago,  so  far  as  external  appearance, 
and  so  far  as  all  her  fittings  and  appliances  go ;  and  as  she  lies  there 
at  the  navy  yard  in  Boston  alongside  of  some  of  our  modern  ships, 
the  contrast  is  most  extraordinary.  If  we  could  refit  and  rerig  Dr. 
Bard  and  som*  of  the  other  medical  gentlemen  of  former  times, 
the  comparison  between  them  and  you,  between  what  they  could 
accomplish  and  what  you  can  accomplish,  would  be  no  less  astound- 
ing. We  can  to  a  certain  extent  measure  what  that  difference  is, 
but  every  time  that  one  thinks  about  it  he  realizes  that  you  have 
effected  not  a  gradual  transformation,  but  a  complete  and  entire 
revolution  in  the  whole  art  which  you  practice. 
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Now,  this  revolution,  whether  it  is  in  the  art  of  naval  warfare 
or  in  the  art  of  medicine,  has  come  about,  I  suppose — and  I  speak 
naturally  with  a  great  deal  of  diffidence — largely  from  the  efforts 
of  people  who  were  not  practitioners  of  the  art.  Watt,  Fulton, 
Bessemer,  Ericsson,  were  the  men  who  revolutionized  naval  war- 
fare. None  of  them  was  a  seaman;  and  in  the  same  way,  I  sup- 
pose, the  art  of  medicine  has  largely  been  revolutionized  by  the 
chemist,  the  pathologist,  the  microscopist  and  so  on — men  who 
are  working  in  the  laboratory  rather  than  working  at  the  operating 
table  or  by  the  bedside. 

This  points  to  a  distinction  that  seems  to  me  most  important. 
No  man  can  be  a  successful  commander  of  a  ship  or  of  a  fleet  unless 
he  has  spent  years  at  sea  in  all  sorts  of  weather,  in  all  sorts  of  climes 
and  under  all  kinds  of  conditions.  It  is  one  thing  for  a  man  to  sail 
his  vessel  with  a  coast  pilot,  and  another  thing  to  navigate  a  ship  in 
foggy  weather  and  along  a  dangerous  coast;  and  so  it  is  a  very 
different  thing  to  study  medicine  theoretically  from  studying  it 
practically.  And  I  suppose,  because  I  am  told  so  by  physicians, 
that  the  vital  importance  of  practical  medical  knowledge  at  the 
present  day  is  the  same  that  it  was  in  the  time  of  eloquent  Dr. 
Bard — that  is,  the  necessity  for  hospital  practice,  for  hospital  in- 
struction, remains  the  same.  Just  as  the  sea  is  eternally  the  same, 
so  disease  is  the  same  and  no  man  can  learn  to  master  the  one  or 
the  other  without  actual  experience  of  the  thing  itself. 

Of  course  we  recognize  the  fact,  all  of  us,  that  one  of 
the  functions  of  every  hospital  is  the  educational  function; 
that  every  hospital,  as  a  part  of  its  business,  is  bound  to 
teach.  I  am  often  tempted  to  say  that  it  is  the  principal 
function  of  a  hospital.  I  suppose  that  I  am  a  little  preju- 
diced in  that,  because,  as  your  president  has  said,  I  am  not 
only  a  hospital  trustee,  but  also  a  college  trustee,  and  I  do  feel  very 
strongly  that  we,  and  especially  I  suppose  the  New  York  Hospital, 
are  not  doing  anything  like  our  full  duty  in  the  way  of  education. 
In  saying  that  I  am  only  echoing  what  your  dean  has  said  before 
me,  but  I  want  to  ask  a  question  in  all  frankness,  and  that  is :  Whose 
fault  is  it  that  hospital  trustees  do  not  quite  come  up  to  the  full 
measure  of  their  obligations  and  opportunities?    And  my  answer 
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is:  It  is  the  fault  of  the  medical  profession.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  medical  boards  of  our  hospitals  do  quite  their  full  duty  in  this 
regard ;  I  do  not  think  that  the  gentlemen  who  are  connected  with 
the  medical  profession  and  who  are  not  on  the  medical  boards  of 
hospitals,  quite  do  their  full  duty  in  this  regard.  I  think  it  is  for 
you  to  educate  the  lay  members  of  the  community,  and  especially 
those  gentlemen  who  happen  to  be  hospital  trustees,  to  a  realizing 
sense  of  what  they  owe  to  the  future,  to  make  them  feel  that  a 
hospital  exists  not  only  for  the  one  or  two  hundred  people  or  more 
who  happen  to  be  within  its  walls,  but  that  they  also  owe  a  manifest 
duty  to  the  people  who  are  educated  there,  who  will  treat  disease 
when  they  leave  the  hospital,  and  that  every  hospital  is  bound  to 
see,  just  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  go,  that  full  education  is  given 
to  the  men  and  women  who  come  there  to  be  taught.  I  say  men 
and  women,  because  although  we  do  not  in  this  city,  as  they  do  in 
Baltimore,  Dr.  Welch  tells  me,  train  up  women  physicians  in  our 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  yet  at  any  rate  we  do  train 
up  that  very  indispensable  person,  the  trained  nurse,  and  in  that 
respect  I  think  we  do  our  duty  fairly  well.  I  know  that  some  physi- 
cians think  that  perhaps  we  train  them  a  little  too  much. 

I  realize,  I  think,  as  fully  as  anybody  who  is  only  a  layman  can 
realize,  that  the  physician  who  is  going  into  a  hospital  finds  a  good 
deal  of  embarrassment  very  often,  from  having  as  an  assistant  an 
ignorant,  awkward  boy  or  girl — but  that  is  something  that  is  in-' 
evitable  in  the  process  of  education.  I  realize  that  teaching  is  irk- 
some, but  I  also  realize  that  that  is  one  of  the  duties  that  are  laid 
upon  the  gentlemen  of  your  profession.  A  member  of  my  profes- 
sion, Lord  Bacon,  said :  "  Every  man  is  a  debtor  to  his  profession." 
Well,  every  profession  exacts  something  different  from  those  who 
are  its  members,  and  what  medicine  exacts  from  those  who  profess 
it  seems  to  me  to  be  education.  Every  one  of  you  is  bound  to  do 
what  he  can  to  educate  the  next  generation  of  physicians.  In  one 
form  or  another,  it  seems  to  me,  that  upon  you,  much  more  than 
upon  the  members  of  other  professions,  is  laid  the  teaching  obliga- 
tion ;  and  as  I  said  before,  you  are  bound  not  only  to  teach  students, 
you  are  bound  not  only  to  train  nurses,  but  you  are  bound  to  train 
hospital  trustees  whenever  you  can  get  hold  of  them. 
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Now,  gentlemen,  I  have  preached  my  sermon.  We  are  com- 
memorating here  the  history  of  a  hundred  years.  To  imitate  for 
a  single  moment  the  manners  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  I  want  to 
propose  a  sentiment,  and  it  is  this :  "  The  second  century  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons — may  it  be  as  prosperous  and 
as  fertile  as  the  first." 

The  Toastmaster:  Gentlemen,  I  want  to  ask  your  attention 
for  a  few  minutes.  Mr.  Seth  Low  is  with  us  tonight,  and  through 
an  error  on  my  part  his  name  was  not  placed  upon  the  list  of  speak- 
ers. Mr.  Low  has  kindly  consented  to  say  a  few  words  to  you,  and 
I  take  pleasure  in  introducing  him  to  you.     Mr.  Low. 

Speech  of  Seth  Low 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen:  Dr.  Cheesman  does  himself  an 
injustice  in  saying  that  the  error  was  on  his  part.  I  received  a  very 
cordial  invitation  from  him  to  be  present,  some  weeks  ago,  and  was 
under  the  impression  that  I  had  accepted  it;  but  it  seems  that  I 
worded  myself  conditionally  as  to  my  being  in  town  at  the  time, 
and  therefore  I  have  been  here  tonight  not  as  an  uninvited  guest, 
but  as  an  unexpected  guest  and  also  an  unexpected  speaker.  I 
want  to  thank  the  doctor  for  his  courtesy  and  take  the  responsibility 
upon  myself  for  the  mistake.  .  .  . 

My  first  connection  with  medicine,  if  it  can  be  dignified  by  that 
name,  came  during  my  business  life.  A  very  few  years  after  my 
graduation  from  Columbia  as  a  student,  I  was  in  my  father's  office 
and  we  were  engaged  in  the  importation  of  tea  and  silks  from  the 
Orient.  I  received  an  invitation  from  President  Barnard,  who  was 
then  editing  Johnson's  Encyclopedia,  to  write  the  article  upon  tea, 
not  from  the  chemical  or  botanical  side,  but  from  the  business  side ; 
and  in  doing  that  and  looking  up  its  early  history,  I  found  that  tea 
is  said  by  one  authority,  at  any  rate,  to  have  been  introduced  into 
Europe  somewhat  in  this  fashion :  In  the  early  years  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century  the  Dutch  had  heard  that  there  was  this  herb  in 
general  use  in  China.  In  those  days  the  Salernian  school  of  physic 
dominated  all  thoughts  on  medical  subjects,  and  that  school  taught 
the  universal  value  of  sage ;  so  the  Dutchman  loaded  a  ship  with  sage 
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and  took  it  to  China  and  exchanged  it  for  the  first  cargo  of  tea. 
Therefore  you  see  how  directly  medicine  is  connected  with  the 
introduction  of  the  herb  which  comforts  without  intoxicating. 
I  asked  my  father  whether  he  believed,  in  his  capacity  of  merchant, 
that  the  story  was  true,  and  his  comment  was  that  the  Chinese  had 
grown  more  sage  since  then. 

I  do  not  know  but  that  my  next  connection  with  medicine  may 
also  be  said  to  have  had  to  do  with  our  relations  with  China,  for 
there  I  became  aware  of  the  practice  of  preventive  medicine,  as  the 
Chinese  have  practiced  it  for  many  centuries.  There  a  layman  pays 
his  physician  not  when  he  is  sick,  but  when  he  is  well;  and  if  he 
has  the  misfortune  to  get  sick,  then  the  fee  stops.  That  I  call 
preventive  medicine  in  its  original  form,  because,  in  order  to  con- 
tinue to  receive  the  fee,  the  physician  prevented  all  disease  so  far  as 
possible. 

And  then,  finally,  I  came  into  touch  with  medicine  when  I  was 
translated,  if  that  is  the  proper  phrase,  from  an  active  business  life 
to  the  head  of  Columbia  University.  I  visited  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons,  in  the  very  early  days  of  that  new  occupa- 
tion, with  my  friend  and  classmate,  Dr.  George  L.  Peabody,  and 
I  asked  him  something  about  the  conditions  under  which  medicine 
was  taught  there,  and  when  I  understood  them  better,  I  said  to  him : 
"  Can  medicine,  a  science  like  that,  be  taught  as  it  ought  to  be 
taught  on  a  basis  of  being  self-supporting?"  and  his  reply  was 
instantly,  "  No."  From  that  question  and  that  answer  began  the 
movement  which  resulted  in  the  actual  union  which  now  exists 
between  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  and  Columbia 
University.  There  had  been,  as  you  know,  before  that,  a  nominal 
connection,  beginning  in  the  year  i860,  which  resulted  in  this 
amusing  condition  of  affairs :  At  the  commencement  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  the  diplomas  were  given  by  the  dean 
of  the  medical  faculty  who  was  not  the  head  of  the  University,  and 
the  Hippocratic  oath  was  administered  by  the  head  of  the  Univer- 
sity, who  was  not  a  physician.  I  suppose  that  was  a  case  of  topsy- 
turvydom that  could  not  last  forever. 

During  my  incumbency  of  the  presidency  of  Columbia,  we  re- 
ceived a  visit  from  von  Helmholtz,  that  great  physicist,  and  I  re- 
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member  very  well  one  thing  that  he  said  to  the  students  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  an  address  which  he  made 
to  them.  He  said  that  it  had  always  been  his  desire  to  be  a  physi- 
cist, and  that  he  thought  he  never  had  passed  a  more  unhappy  day 
in  his  life  than  when,  having  finished  his  university  career,  obtained 
his  degree,  and  supposing  himself  free  to  give  himself  to  the  study 
of  physics,  his  father  said  to  him :  "  Now,  my  son,  I  cannot  support 
you,  and  you  cannot  live  on  physics;  you  must  study  medicine  so 
as  to  have  a  profession  by  which  you  can  support  yourself."  It 
seemed  to  him,  he  said,  to  postpone  into  the  indefinite  future  the 
day  when  he  could  give  himself  to  the  study  which  was  nearest  his 
heart ;  but  he  added  that  that  which  seemed  to  him  at  the  time  the 
greatest  possible  misfortune  had  turned  out  to  be  the  greatest  pos- 
sible good  fortune ;  for  if  he  had  not  understood  physiology  as  well 
as  physics,  he  never  could  have  invented  the  ophthalmoscope.  That 
seems  to  me  to  convey  a  most  important  lesson  both  to  young  men 
and  to  old ;  to  the  young  fellow  who  seems  to  be  turned  out  of  the 
path  that  he  wants  to  follow,  I  am  sure  it  bears  upon  its  face  evi- 
dence of  great  encouragement,  for  we  never  can  tell  what  value  in 
years  to  come  any  new  knowledge  is  going  to  have.  And  I  think 
it  also  means  something"  for  the  man  in  the  actual  practice  of  his 
profession.  You  take  the  headlight  of  a  locomotive;  it  throws  its 
beam  along  a  narrow  path  and  I  suppose  that  that  is  the  condition 
of  going  fastest  and  going  farthest  in  one  direction — that  you  stick 
to  your  chosen  career  and  permit  nothing  to  turn  you  from  side  to 
side.  But  if  you  think  of  the  searchlight  at  the  prow  of  a  steamer 
and  realize  how  that  goes  to  one  side  and  to  another,  you  see  why 
the  steamer  has  the  broader  range.  It  does  not  go  quite  so  fast, 
it  may  not  go  so  far,  but  it  goes  to  more  parts  of  the  world ;  it  picks 
up  a  buoy  here  and  a  channel  there ;  and  the  man  in  his  profession 
who  finds  himself  invited  into  traveling  along  the  by-paths,  not 
always  sticking  to  the  one  narrow  track  that  his  profession  calls 
for,  may,  by  that  very  broadening  of  his  view,  by  that  very  wander- 
ing into  kindred  sciences  which  the  medical  profession  may  lead 
him  into,  be  enabled  to  accomplish  a  service  for  mankind  that  the 
man  who  sticks  only  to  the  narrow  path  may  not  be  able  to  do. 
I  suppose  that,  to  succeed,  one  must  have  a  perfectly  definite  aim, 
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whatever  his  course  in  life;  but  I  do  think  that  one  may  be  per- 
mitted, as  he  pursues  that  course,  to  use  his  searchlight  a  little  and 
to  follow  it  now  and  then. 

When  the  medical  faculty  of  the,  college  was  founded  in 
1767,  the  newspapers  of  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  called  upon  their 
fellow  citizens  to  bestir  themselves,  or  the  City  of  New  York  would 
surpass  Newport  as  a  commercial  center.  Even  so  late  as  the  day 
when  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  was  founded,  1807, 
this  incident  took  place :  The  three  brothers  that  founded  the  bank- 
ing house  of  Brown  Brothers  &  Company  came  to  this  country  just 
about  that  time.  The  elder  went  to  Philadelphia  as  the  most  im- 
portant city ;  the  second  went  to  Baltimore  as  the  next  city  in  im- 
portance, and  the  youngest  was  assigned  to  New  York.  Now, 
think  of  the  change  that  has  come  over  this  city  in  that  hundred 
years!  I  think  it  is  instructive,  also,  to  reflect  on  what  made  the 
change.  Today  New  York  is  so  far  the  first  as  to  be  almost  with- 
out a  second,  and  the  reason  is  because  the  Hudson  River,  and  the 
flat  land  lying  between  the  Hudson  and  the  Great  Lakes,  by  per- 
mitting the  construction  of  the  Erie  Canal,  permitted  easy  access 
into  the  interior  of  the  continent.  So  that  it  is  not  so  much  New 
York's  great  harbor  as  it  is  that  easy,  early  waterway  into  the  heart 
of  the  continent  which  has  made  New  York  the  dominating  com- 
mercial city  that  it  is.  It  is  your  great  good  fortune  to  be  a  med- 
ical school  in  the  city  of  New  York,  a  place  towards  which  all  roads, 
by  land  or  water,  lead  in  this  Western  World,  as  all  roads,  in  the 
ancient  world,  led  to  Rome.  Your  membership,  your  students  have 
come  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  ever  since  the  school 
was  founded ;  and  while  you  are  here,  a  school  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  you  are  and  you  always  have  been  a  national  medical  school 
in  the  very  broadest  sense.  I  think  that  ought  to  be  to  every  one 
of  you  a  superb  source  of  encouragement  and  inspiration. 

Will  you  let  me  draw  one  other  civic  inference  from  your 
career?  There  are  few  places  within  the  boundaries  of  the  city  of 
New  York  where  I  feel  more  moved,  where  I  feel  more  sure,  as 
Moses  did,  that  I  am  standing  on  holy  ground,  than  when  I  stand 
in  the  buildings  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  front 
of  the  tablet  that  records  the  names  of  the  graduates  of  the  P.  and 
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S.  who  stuck  to  their  posts  in  the  cholera  visitation  of  1832  and 
died  there.  That  is  the  very  spirit  that  makes  the  great  profession 
which  you  practice  the  noble  profession  that  it  is ;  that  is  the  spirit 
that  we  of  every  walk  in  life  in  this  great  city  want  to  get — the 
willingness  to  be  true  to  duty  whatever  it  may  be,  true  to  the  very 
death.  That  is  the  spirit  that  we  need  from  one  corner  of  this 
land  to  the  other;  and  I  hope  that  whatever  other  lesson  we  may 
take  away  from  this  dinner,  any  one  of  us,  we  will  not  forget  that 
the  graduates  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  stick  to 
their  posts  and  die  there,  if  need  be,  in  the  day  of  danger. 

The  Toastmaster:  This,  gentlemen,  closes  the  dinner  given 
in  commemoration  of  the  centennial  anniversary  of  the  granting 
of  our  charter.  If  any  of  you  who  are  here  attend  the  next  cen- 
tennial and  send  me  word,  I  shall  join  you.     Good-night. 
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METHODS  AND  SCOPE  OF  NATURAL  OBJECT 
TEACHING  IN  THE  MEDICAL  SCHOOL* 

BY 

George  S.  Huntington 

In  August  of  this  year,  from  the  nineteenth  to  the  twenty- 
third  of  the  month,  the  Seventh  International  Zoological  Congress, 
composed  of  representatives  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  met  in 
Boston,  in  the  first  gathering  held  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
It  is  a  matter  of  national  satisfaction  and  pride  that  the  place 
selected  for  the  chief  meeting  could  offer  to  the  visitors,  for  in- 
spection and  study,  a  monument  to  the  genius  and  foresight  of 
one  of  the  great  men  which  this  country  has  produced.  The 
visit  of  the  Congress  to  the  Agassiz  Museum,  at  Cambridge,  con- 
stituted one  of  the  most  impressive  and  interesting  events  of  the 
entire  meeting,  offering  the  outward  and  visible  evidence  of  its 
founder's  intention  when  he  wrote  "  Study  nature,  not  books." 

We  have  met  here  today  to  formally  open  the  one  hundred  and 
first  academic  session  of  this  institution.  The  dean  has  greeted, 
in  behalf  of  the  school,  the  men  who  have  assembled  to  take 
up  another  year  of  medical  work,  2nd  has  bid  welcome  to  those 
who  today  begin  their  professional  life.  It  has  fallen  to  my 
lot  to  address  you  on  some  topic  bearing  on  the  work  you  are 
about  to  undertake  and  prosecute  during  the  coming  academic 
year.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  can  best  fulfill  this  office  if  I  draw 
your  attention  to  the  practical  application,  in  your  own  indi- 
vidual cases,  of  the  great  educational  principle  which  underlies  the 
words  of  Agassiz,  just  quoted,  "Study  nature,  not  books."  For 
in  the  very  broadest  and  highest  sense  you  are  students  of  nature, 
and  will  remain  such  all  through  your  professional  life,  if  that  life 
is  to  reach  its  full  maturity  and  produce  its  best  fruits.  A  con- 
sideration of  the  "Methods  of  natural  object  study"  implies,  it 
seems  to  me,  in  our  particular  case  the  analysis,  on  one  hand, 

*  Address  delivered  at  the  opening  exercises  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  September  26,  1907. 
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of  the  opportunities  which  this  school  offers  to  you,  both  in  direct 
instruction  and  in  facilities  for.  self -study,  and,  on  the  other,  calls 
for  a  clear  understanding  of  your  own  individual  attitude  and 
obligation  towards  these  opportunities,  and  a  definite  determina- 
tion of  the  amount  and  direction  of  the  effort  which  you  are  called 
upon  to  make  in  response  to  the  stimulus  received  from  the  school 
at  large. 

Let  us  recognize  at  the  very  outset  that  the  study  of  medicine, 
in  spite  of  the  complexity  and  versatility  of  the  profession  of 
today,  resolves  itself  into  the  correct  grasp  of  one  natural  object, 
the  human  body,  but  includes  that  object  in  all  of  its  multiple  rela- 
tions to  its*  environment.  You  are  required  to  know  man's  mor- 
phology, and  the  biochemical  and  physiological  conditions  under 
which  he  exists  normally.  You  will  reason  concerning  his  struc- 
tural modifications  and  recognize  in  them  adaptations  to  normal 
functions.  You  will  be  called  upon  to  study  the  structural  devia- 
tions produced  by  injury,  disease  or  variation,  and  to  interpret 
accordingly  the  resulting  disturbances  of  function  and  of  vital 
phenomena.  Wherever  you  turn,  no  matter  which  -of  the  many 
side-paths  branching  out  from  the  main  line  of  your  profession 
you  follow,  everywhere  will  you  meet  with  the  necessity  of  close 
.and  accurate  observation  of  organic  conditions,  structural  and 
Junctional,  chemical  and  physical,  normal  and  aberrant.  In  every 
•case  you  are  called  upon  to  accurately  record  and  keenly  interpret 
these  observations,  and  to  finally  assemble  them  for  broader  in- 
terpretation and  generalization  in  one  of  the  many  directions  of 
modern  professional  activity.  There  exists  no  real  difference  in 
the  method  of  observation  and  in  the  resultant  mental  processes 
leading  to  valid  conclusions,  no  matter  how  widely  divergent  the 
actual  objects  of  your  study  are.  A  chemical  or  bacteriological 
analysis,  the  accurate  determination  of  the  components  of  a 
brachial  plexus,  the  effect  of  certain  drugs  or  of  the  division  or 
stimulation  of  certain  nerves  on  vascular  pressure,  the  examina- 
tion of  a  fractured  thigh,  with  its  problems  of  muscular  action 
and  its  physical  causes  of  displacement  and  deformity,  the  correct 
mapping  out  of  the  area  involved  in  a  lobar  pneumonia,  all  these, 
and  many  other  conditions  which  you  are  required  to  meet  in  the 
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course  of  your  undergraduate  study  and  your  subsequent  pro- 
fessional work,  call  for  the  examination  of  natural  objects  and 
for  the  establishment  of  conclusions  based  on  the  results  of  such 
examination.  That  is  one  of  the  meanings  of  the  injunction  "  Study 
nature,  not  books."  No  amount  of  reading,  no  development  of 
memory,  no  accumulation  of  facts  gleaned  from  the  observations 
of  others — important  as  all  these  aids  are  in  their  proper  place — 
can  ever  render  you  fit  to  cope  with  the  actual  problems  you  will 
encounter,  unless  your  eye  and  hand  and  ear  have  been  so  trained 
by  practical  experience  that  the  impressions  received  will  direct 
your  mental  processes  into  the  right  channels  and  enable  you  to 
formulate  correct  and  complete  conclusions. 

This  is  the  problem  which  presents  itself  to  the  school  at  the 
outset  in  its  endeavor  to  teach  properly  and  successfully.  In  the 
real  meaning  of  this  problem  it  is  not  primarily  a  question  of  im- 
parting to  you  an  orderly  collection  of  abstract  morphological, 
chemical,  clinical  or  physiological  facts,  it  is  the  vastly  more  fun- 
damental and  vital  demand  for  methods  which  will  teach  you  how 
to  study  nature,  how  to  train  your  perceptions  and  your  way  of 
receiving  and  interpreting  them  in  a  direction  and  to  a  degree  which 
will  fit  you  after  entering  upon  your  active  professional  life  to 
carry  on  the  ceaseless  study  which  that  life  demands,  to  advance 
knowledge  on  your  own  account,  to  intelligently  keep  on  the  crest 
of  the  wave  produced  by  the  efforts  of  others.  Now,  from  the 
practical  educational  standpoint,  there  are  two  conditions  of  im- 
portance which  concern  you  personally. 

In  the  first  place  there  is  the  well-recognized  individual  dif- 
ference in  the  rapidity,  ease  and  correctness  with  which  mechanical 
conditions  are  appreciated,  retained  and  correlated  in  the  mental 
picture  of  the  whole.  You  are  called  upon,  for  instance,  at  the 
very  outset  of  your  course  to  become  thoroughly  and  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  general  organization  and  detailed  structure  of 
the  machine,  whose  functional  activity  is  to  become  your  next 
main  theme  of  study.  These  great  primary  topics  mastered,  you 
are  called  upon  to  consider  the  various  conditions  producing  dis- 
ability of  this  complex  physical  mechanism,  the  resulting  loss  of 
function  and  misdirection  of  energy,  and  the  proper  methods  of 
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repair  and  restoration.  In  a  general  way  your  educational  prob- 
lems are  similar  to  those  encountered  by  men  entering  upon  the 
study  of  mechanical  engineering,  with  one  important  difference: 
your  difficulties  are  vastly  augmented  by  the  fact  that  your  ma- 
chine is  of  infinite  complexity  and  your  structural  unit  not  the 
constant  and  rigid  molecule  of  metal,  but  the  vital  and  ever-chang- 
ing animal  cell.  Moreover,  there  are  no  spare  parts  to  your 
machine,  tior  are  they  interchangeable.  Your  mechanical  engineer 
can  replace  a  cracked  crank-shaft  or  a  defective  cylinder-head 
with  a  duplicate  of  the  same  casting  at  his  leisure.  You  are  re- 
quired to  keep  your  engine  intact  in  its  vital  parts  and  to  make 
your  repairs  while  it  is  performing  the  absolutely  necessary  work. 
It  is  true  that  your  welding  and  riveting  and  splicing  and  oiling 
of  this  complicated  machine  is  constantly  becoming  more  skilful, 
more  daring,  more  careful  and  complete.  Procedures  that  a  few 
decades  ago  would  have  been  regarded  as  visionary  dreams  are 
now  almost  daily  occurrences  in  ordinary  medical  and  surgical 
practice.  The  serous  membranes  no  longer  bear  the  stamp  of 
"noli  me  tangere."  The  abdominal  viscera  have  taken  kindly  to 
almost  any  kind  of  readjustment.  The  surgical  plumber  of  former 
days  has  become  the  expert  sanitary  engineer  of  the  intestinal 
canal,  cuts  out  defective  pipe,  introduces  traps,  anastomoses,  trans- 
plants with  a  thoroughness  and  a  degree  of  success  which  augurs 
much  for  the  future.  The  range  of  mechanical  relief  and  cure 
in  the  field  of  the  central  nervous  system  is  constantly  enlarging — 
even  the  thorax  is  becoming  approachable — and  it  would  take  a 
bold  prophet  to  predict  where  the  advance  will  ultimately  be  ar- 
rested. When  we  see,  as  we  did,  e.  g.,  last  year  in  the  laboratory 
of  experimental  surgery,  kidneys  transplanted  from  one  to  the 
other  animal,  and  sections  of  one  abdominal  aorta  replacing  ex- 
cised portions  in  another  individual,  our  faith  in  the  possibility 
of  almost  unlimited  progress  must  remain  very  firm.  You  are 
among  the  agents  who  will  be  responsible  for  your  share  in  this 
advance,  and  you  must  realize  that  it  calls  for  constantly  increased 
requirements  on  your  part  in  skill,  deftness,  rapidity  of  action 
and  judgment,  and  complete  knowledge  of  your  subject  These 
are  the  qualities  which  your  course  in  the  medical  school  should 
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help  you  to  develop  and  foster,  if  it  is  to  answer  its  highest 
purpose.  Now  the  task  of  organizing  instruction  in  natural  ob- 
ject study  with  this  purpose  in  view  for  relatively  large  groups 
of  men,  meets,  as  I  have  said,  with  the  personal  equation  of  the 
student,  with  the  variation  in  the  receptive  power  and  rapidity  of 
assimilation  of  the  individual.  It  is  a  very  common  observation 
that  among  men  of  various  occupations  and  equal  degrees  of 
mentality,  the  faculty  of  correctly  grasping  space-conditions  and 
mechanical  concepts  varies  greatly.  We  speak  of  it  as  the  "  mathe- 
matical or  mechanical  mind."  You  might  suppose  the  case,  we 
will  say,  of  two  lawyers,  equally  brilliant,  equally  eloquent,  equally 
keen  and  successful  in  their  profession.  Yet  the  one  might  very 
well  exhibit  great  mechanical  ability,  be  skilful  with  his  hands, 
capable  of  doing  well  various  kinds  of  mechanical  work,  deft  in 
the  use  of  tools  and  in  his  understanding  of  complicated  mechanical 
conditions,  while  his  colleague,  lacking  all  these  qualities,  might 
compensate  by  great  linguistic,  musical,  or  artistic  ability.  There 
is  no  lack  of  mental  activity  or  brain  power  in  either  case,  simply 
a  question  of  the  mental  type,  of  the  direction  of  mental  develop- 
ment, of  the  kind  and  acuteness  of  the  perceptions.  Now  this 
same  difference  is  to  be  observed,  to  a  lesser  degree  but  still  pro- 
ductive of  results,  in  any  group  of  men  attracted  by  similar  mental 
trends  to  the  study  of  a  profession  like  medicine.  To  some  the 
gaining  of  correct  conceptions  of  form,  of  space-dimensions  and 
relations,  is  intrinsically  more  difficult  and  requires  more  time  and 
effort  than  to  others,  and  this  entirely  independent  of  the  re- 
tentive quality  of  memory  and  the  permanence  of  impressions 
once  acquired.  It  is  quite  evident  that  men  of  this  type  devote 
more  time  to  direct  object-study,  and  the  school  must  make  pro- 
vision to  enable  them  to  do  this  in  the  best  and  most  productive  way. 
In  the  second  place,  in  any  group  of  men  gathered  from  various 
points  for  the  common  purpose  of  professional  study,  the  indi- 
viduals will  differ  in  the  kind  and  amount  of  special  preliminary 
training  received  in  anticipation  of  the  work  to  follow.  Many 
of  you  have  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  the  courses  in  chemistry, 
histology,  embryology,  zoology  and  general  biology  offered  by  the 
undergraduate  institutions.     Others  among  you  have  not  had  ac- 
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cess  to  these  opportunities.    Hence  the  courses  of  this  school  must 
be  organized  and  administered  to  meet  both  conditions. 

Let  me  take  my  own  department  as  offering  ample  material 
for  illustration,  since  your  accurate  knowledge  of  man's  own  struc- 
ture is,  of  course,  a  prerequisite  to  all  of  your  succeeding  work, 
no  matter  how  highly  specialized  it  may  become,  and  the  same 
principles  are  involved  in  all  other  departments.  This  will,  at  the 
same  time,  enable  us  to  estimate  correctly  the  value  and  place 
in  the  educational  plan  of  the  text-book,  lecture,  recitation,  con- 
ference, collateral  reading,  and  other  exercises  of  similar  didactic 
character. 

The  great  cardinal  principle  of  sound  natural  object  teaching 
and  learning  lies  in  the  proper  use  of  the  object  itself,  in  anatomy, 
therefore,  of  the  human  body.  We  are  called  upon  to  consider 
that  body  from  all  viewpoints,  developmental  and  historical,  struc- 
tural and  functional.  We  are  bound  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  such 
study  and  enhance  its  value  by  all  available  collateral  means  bear- 
ing on  the  subject.  We  must  treat  not  only  of  the  bare  morphological 
facts  of  normal  structure,  but  interpret  these  facts  in  their  func- 
tional adaptation  to  man's  present  environment,  trace  their  phylo- 
genetic  history  and  man's  relation  in  the  general  zoological  series, 
value  correctly  the  occurrence  of  human  variants  and  interpret 
their  significance  understandingly.  In  short,  our  task  is  to  afford 
the  opportunity  of  gaining  that  complete  insight  into  man's  organi- 
zation and  its  meaning  which  will  enable  you  to  take  up  the  other 
problems  depending  thereon  with  a  clear  view  and  a  well-defined 
purpose.  In  this  endeavor  the  text-book,  recitation,  lecture,  col- 
lateral reading  and  all  other  forms  of  didactic  exercise  occupy  a 
definite,  though  in  one  sense,  a  subordinate  position.  They  serve 
to  furnish  you  with  the  systematic  guide,  to  give  the  framework 
into  which  you  are  to  fit  the  observations  Which  your  personal 
study  of  the  object  itself  will  yield.  Theoretically  you  might 
reply,  if  study  of  the  natural  object  itself  is  the  only  fruitful 
path  to  knowledge,  that  then  the  best  results  in  anatomy  would 
be  attained  by  locking  a  man  in  a  room  with  a  cadaver,  a  knife, 
saw,  chisel,  and  mallet,  and  telling  him  to  find  out  as  much  as  he 
can  by  personal  observation  in  a  given  time.     As  a  matter  of 
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fact,  a  plan  somewhat  approaching  this  has  been  suggested  and 
practiced.  There  are  two  valid  objections  to  instruction  of  this 
kind.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  adapted  to  only  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  the  average  class,  the  minority  above  referred  to  en- 
dowed naturally  with  very  keen  powers  of  mechanical  observation 
and  construction.  Secondly,  it  requires  an  inordinate  amount  of 
time,  which  in  the  press  of  modern  medical  education  and  the 
constantly  increasing  demands  of  the  graded  course  of  study  can- 
not be  spared. 

The  plan,  therefore,  which  best  seems  to  conform  to  the  prac- 
tical conditions  confronting  us,  is  to  offer  a  course  adapted  to  the 
greatest  number  of  students,  and  as  economical  as  possible  in 
its  time  demand,  but  sufficiently  elastic  to  meet  the  varying  in- 
dividual requirements  above  referred  to — a  combination  of  prac- 
tical personal  work  with  a  framework  of  systematic  instruction 
to  guide  and  direct  this  work  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  practical  part  of  the  instruction  in  anatomy  consists,  as 
you  know,  of  work  performed  by  the  student  individually  in  the 
courses  of  the  dissecting-room.  The  main  purpose  here  is  to 
afford  opportunity  of  rehearsing  the  didactic  instruction  by  per- 
sonal direct  examination  of  the  object,  to  corroborate  and  control 
mental  concepts  already  acquired,  to  fix  definitely  impressions  of 
structural  relations  by  demonstration  in  the  three  dimensions  of 
space.  Incidentally,  the  technical  and  manual  training  in  the  use 
of  the  proper  instruments  is  of  value.  Beyond  this,  the  school 
offers,  as  complementary  to  both  the  didactic  instruction  and  the 
practical  individual  laboratory  work,  under  the  caption  of  demon- 
strations and  conferences,  a  mixed  exercise  in  which  a  certain 
amount  of  systematic  instruction  is  combined  with  the  opportunity 
of  directly  examining  and  studying  the  natural  object.  This  is 
the  feature  of  the  work  to  which  I  especially  desire  to  direct  your 
attention,  because  the  proper  utilization  of  the  opportunities  here 
offered  will  prove  of  distinct  benefit  to  you,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  is  easy  to  misunderstand  the  real  purpose  of  the  courses 
and  to  fail  in  attaining  the  best  results  from  attending  them.  And 
remember  that,  while  I  am  quoting  the  anatomical  curriculum  as 
an  example,  the  same  principle  underlies  the  corresponding  in- 
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struction  offered  by  other  departments.  It  makes  no  difference 
whether  the  object  of  your  study  is  a  selected  series  of  morpho- 
logical specimens  or  a  correlated  group  of  clinical  cases.  In  both 
instances  you  are  called  upon  to  use  your  senses,  to  train  your 
perceptive  qualities,  to  gain  definite  impressions  by  direct  personal 
observation  and  examination  of  the  organic  conditions  presented 
to  you.  Hence  in  these  exercises  your  chief  interest  should  center 
in  the  material.  The  didactic  instruction  explanatory  of  and  ac- 
companying its  presentation,  is  merely  designed  to  direct  your  at- 
tention to  the  salient  points  of  the  demonstration  without  loss  of 
time.  The  result,  if  successful,  should  be  the  acquisition,  on  your 
part,  of  a  definite  mental  impression,  which  you  will  permanently 
retain  as  actual  knowledge,  which  will  be  vividly  recalled  when  in 
your  text-books  and  in  your  general  reading  you  encounter  descrip- 
tions and  illustrations  of  the  topics  involved,  or  when  in  your  prac- 
tical work  you  meet  with  identical  or  cognate  and  related  con- 
ditions. 

Now  it  is  at  this  point,  in  this  borderland  between  didactic 
and  practical  instruction,  that  the  school  can  and  should  offer  the 
greatest  amount  of  direct  help  to  you.  It  is  perfectly  sure  that 
novel,  unfamiliar,  and  perhaps  unexpected  structural,  physiological 
or  clinical  conditions  cannot  always  be  readily  grasped,  entirely 
mastered  and  definitely  retained  during  the  course  of  an  exer- 
cise addressed  to  a  relatively  large  number  of  men,  and  covering 
an  extensive  field.  The  time  allotted  to  each  individual  is  limited, 
his  examination  of  the  material  necessarily  somewhat  hurried,  and 
he  frequently  fails  in  obtaining  complete  results.  This  is  our  con- 
stant experience  in  the  anatomical  courses,  and  we  have  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  been  actively  engaged  in  strengthening  this  weak 
point  in  the  course  of  study  by  the  development  of  the  absolutely 
necessary  equipment  for  complementary  self-study.  This  is  where, 
in  morphology,  the  museum  in  the  modern  sense  appears  as  a  most 
important  educational  factor,  where  in  the  clinical  branches  the 
assignment  of  students  to  definite  terms  in  the  hospital  wards  and 
out-patient  departments,  as  clerks  and  surgical  dressers,  rounds  out 
the  educational  plan  of  the  general  course  of  study. 

Let  me  briefly  outline  the  purpose  of  this  form  of  instruction 
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from  your  standpoint,  because  it  is  often  misunderstood.  The  lec- 
ture, demonstration,  recitation  or  other  exercise  has  carried  you 
over  certain  definite  ground.  As  many  side-lights  as  possible  have 
been  perhaps  thrown  on  the  subject,  but  the  impression  remaining 
with  you  may  be  vague,  in  some  details.  Some  important  links 
may  have  escaped  your  attention  entirely.  The  chain  may  be  in- 
complete. Now  is  the  time  for  you  to  round  out  this  particular 
topic  by  repeated,  leisurely,  personal  observation  of  the  material 
itself,  comparing  it  directly  with  your  text-book  accounts  or  notes. 
This  in  anatomy  is  the  real  function  of  the  museum,  properly 
organized.  In  it  should  be  placed  carefully  selected  and  restricted 
preparations,  serially  arranged,  carefully  labelled,  and  accompa- 
nied by  brief  but  sufficiently  explicit  descriptive  tablets,  accentuating 
the  important  points,  and  indicating  the  purpose  of  the  preparation 
and  its  place  in  the  series.  This  material  should  be  made  ac- 
cessible, and  proper  time  should  be  allowed  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  course  for  its  systematic  use.  It  should  represent  the 
student's  most  valuable  library  of  reference  at  first  hand,  in  which 
he  can  control,  if  necessary  correct,  and  firmly  fix  in  his  mind  the 
impressions  he  has  received  in  his  other  courses.  Of  course  the 
acquisition  of  equipment  of  this  kind  is  a  matter  of  gradual  growth 
— it  exists  nowhere  ready  made — and  its  instalment  in  a  suitable 
locality,  properly  arranged,  requires  considerable  time.  But  as  far 
as  such  equipment  exists  here,  and  to  the  extent  to  which  we  hope 
to  increase  it  during  the  year,  I  trust  that  you  will  use  it  as 
perhaps  the  most  valuable  single  aid  which  the  school  is  able  to 
offer  you  in  the  prosecution  of  your  work.  But  you  will  have  to 
use  it  understandingly,  with  a  very  definite  conception  of  what  it 
is  to  yield  and  with  a  very  definite  purpose,  in  order  to  obtain 
its  benefits.  Nothing  is  a  greater  waste  of  time  than  the  aimless 
wandering  through  a  collection  of  natural  objects,  a  vague  and 
purposeless  inspection  of  things  which  merely  rouse  a  general 
curiosity.  Each  series  should  mean  a  book  to  you,  each  prepara- 
tion a  page,  and  you  should  so  read  and  study  that  you  know  it 
by  heart.  For  your  best  purposes,  Agassiz's  demand,  "  Study  na- 
ture, not  books "  might  well  be  enlarged  to  read  "  Study  nature, 
and  books  in  the  light  and  by  the  aid  of  nature."     Thus  only,  as 
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far  as  a  school  can  do  it,  will  you  complete  a  satisfactory  cycle  of 
study  in  any  given  subject. 

And  now,  in  closing,  let  me  ask  you  to  consider  just  one  more 
feature  of  this  method  of  study,  because  it  is  one  which  so  constantly 
intrudes  itself  that  it  is  well  to  deal  with  it  in  this  connection.  You 
are  members  of  a  very  arduous  profession.  The  work  put  upon 
you  as  medical  students  is  severe  and  most  exacting,  and  it  is  nat- 
ural to  question  whether  much  of  it  is  not  unnecessary  as  you  are 
carried  hour  by  hour  throughout  a  long  day  from  one  course  to 
another.  After  graduation  you  will  undoubtedly  enter  and  further 
develop  in  some  one  of  the  many  departments  into  which  the  vast 
field  of  general  medicine  has  of  necessity  become  subdivided  in  the 
course  of  its  scientific  progress.  Much,  very  much,  of  the  in- 
formation which  you  have  acquired  during  your  undergraduate 
course  will  be  of  little,  if  any,  direct  value  to  you.  To  the  suc- 
cessful practitioner  of  midwifery  the  course  and  relations  of  the 
ulnar  artery  are  matters  of  slight  importance,  nor  will  a  detailed 
knowledge  of  the  biliary  and  pancreatic  ducts  in  their  surgical 
import,  be  at  all  necessary  to  a  specialist  who  confines  himself  to 
diseases  of  the  throat  and  ear.  But  let  me  ask  you  to  bear  in  this 
connection  these  things  in  mind : 

i.  Few,  if  any  of  you,  can  foretell  into  which  particular  path 
of  professional  activity  inclination  and  opportunity  will  eventually 
lead  you. 

2.  To  thoroughly  understand  a  whole  knowledge  of  the  com- 
ponents is  an  absolute  prerequisite.  A  plumber's  apprentice  can 
probably  wipe  a  water  joint  better  than  most  professors  of  chem- 
istry, but  it  would  be  a  poor  sanitary  engineer  whose  accomplish- 
ments never  went  beyond  that  point. 

3.  Moreover,  in  the  mutual  interlocking  of  the  multiple  chem- 
ical, structural  and  physiological  factors  which  go  to  make  up  the 
complex  animal  body,  the  correlation  and  interdependence  of  the 
individual  parts  is  constantly  becoming  a  more  and  more  important 
matter  as  our  knowledge  advances.  No  element,  however  small 
and  insignificant  it  may  appear  taken  by  itself,  can  safely  be  disre- 
garded. I  only  need  remind  you  of  the  parabranchial  bodies, 
hardly  considered  worthy  of  detailed  study  or  description  a  few 
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years  ago,  yet  today  occupying  an  important  position  in  the  pa- 
thology and  therapy  of  tetany. 

4.  Lastly,  and  most  importantly,  the  value  of  the  technical  train- 
ing in  observation  cannot  be  overestimated.  The  deftness  of  touch, 
the  manual  dexterity,  the  acuteness  of  visual  and  aural  perceptions, 
the  ability  to  formulate  correct  deductions  and  general  conclusions, 
acquired  by  the  close  application  to  the  study  of  natural  objects, 
will  over  and  over  pay  for  the  energy  expended,  in  whatever  special 
branch  of  scientific  work  they  are  to  be  employed  by  you  in  the 
future,  and  so  I  say  to  you  that  you  should  not  grudge  the  time  or 
effort  required  in  mastering  the  details  of  any  of  your  courses,  but 
regard  them  as  proper  preparation  for  your  future  successful  life's 
work. 
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TEN   YEARS   ON   MORNINGSIDE 

I  REMEMBER  with  a  sort  of  definite  vagueness,  as  though  it  had 
come  to  me  in  some  former  life,  the  impression  which  I  re- 
ceived of  Columbia's  new  home  on  Morningside,  on  the  second  day 
of  May,  1896.  It  was  then  that  the  formal  dedication  occurred 
in  the  presence  of  a  distinguished  gathering.  Oddly  enough,  al- 
though the  coming  change  of  site  had  been  known  for  several  years, 
I  had  never  visited  the  place  before.  Indeed,  I  had  never  until  that 
day  known  anything  by  personal  observation  of  the  upper  portion 
of  Manhattan  Island — a  fact  which  is  rather  characteristic  of  the 
New  Yorker,  a  being  who  lives  in  his  own  particular  angulus 
terrarutn  and  seldom  forsakes  those  beaten  paths  of  urban  life  which 
he  has  chosen  for  himself. 

It  was  a  beautiful  day.  An  enormous  crowd  was  gathered. 
There  were  music  and  the  fluttering  of  flags  and  a  general  air  of 
exhilaration,  as  befitted  an  occasion  which  meant  so  much  to  our 
university.  But  I  must  confess  that,  personally,  my  feeling  was 
one  of  some  depression.  Only  those  bred  up  in  the  old  college, 
to  whom  every  brick  of  its  unpretentious  halls  and  every  inch 
of  its  diminutive  campus  were  dear,  can  understand  this  feel- 
ing. The  old  Columbia  was  small  in  its  physical  appearance, 
but  it  was  rich  in  memories  and  traditions.  To  think  of  leav- 
ing it  was  like  the  thought  of  leaving  a  home  about  which  there 
had  clustered  a  thousand  intimate  associations.    Indeed,  the  home- 
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liness — using  the  word  in  its  English  sense — the  friendliness,  and 
even  the  smallness  of  the  old  Columbia  constituted  its  peculiar 
charm.  They  had  given  to  its  sons  a  sense  of  solidarity,  of  unity, 
and  therefore  of  affection,  all  of  which  were  priceless. 

Hence  it  followed  that  the  vision  of  a  new  environment  was  at 
the  time  neither  attractive  nor  stimulating.  There  was  what  ap- 
peared to  be,  by  comparison,  a  vast  amount  of  space,  room  it  seemed 
for  indefinite  expansion ;  but  that  was  all.  A  big,  white  tent,  some 
unfamiliar  brick  buildings,  several  excavations  and  a  general  raw- 
ness, were  about  all  that  the  eye  could  see  on  that  afternoon  in  May 
when  Mr.  Hewitt  pronounced  his  fine  oration  and  when  President 
Eliot,  on  behalf  of  the  sister  universities,  offered  congratulations 
because  Columbia  was  to  have  "  a  setting  commensurate  with  the 
work  of  its  intellectual  and  spiritual  influence."  But  a  good  many 
Columbia  men  must  have  experienced,  as  I  did  then,  only  a  very 
half-hearted  enthusiasm ;  and  when,  in  the  following  year,  the  teach- 
ing staff  and  the  students  were  actually  transferred  to  Morningside, 
the  feeling  which  prevailed  was  more  a  feeling  of  regret  than  one  of 
pleasure.  To  be  sure,  anyone  could  understand  how,  in  the  end,  the 
nascent  university  was  destined  to  make  its  way  to  a  position  of 
commanding  influence;  but  it  seemed  none  the  less  as  though  all 
this  were  for  a  distant  future,  and  that  during  many  years  to  come 
we  should  be  inhabiting  a  sort  of  academic  mining-camp,  with  all 
its  crudity  and  discomforts,  and  with  the  sense  of  having  left  far 
better  things  behind. 

Today  it  is  with  some  chagrin  that  I  recall  these  casual  impres- 
sions, and  remember  how  little  faith  I  had  in  what  could  be  achieved 
in  a  single  decade  by  far-seeing  intelligence,  by  constructive  imagi- 
nation, and  by  efficient  hands.  And  therefore,  what  I  am  writing 
here  is  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  a  penitential  confession.  Ten 
years  and  more  have  elapsed  since  then ;  but  what  has  been  achieved 
would,  I  think,  in  any  other  country  than  our  own,  be  regarded  as 
a  miracle  had  it  been  performed  even  within  a  century.  It  is  not 
worth  while  to  pack  these  pages  with  statistics,  which  would  perhaps 
be  the  simplest  and  easiest  way  of  showing  the  great  contrast  be- 
tween the  Columbia  of  1897  and  the  Columbia  of  1908.  Statistics 
are  very  interesting  to  the  statistician ;  but  they  fall  like  isolated  hail- 
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stones  of  chilly  fact  upon  most  minds.  To  grasp  correctly  their 
essential  meaning  requires  the  gift  of  generalization ;  and  the  great 
majority  of  readers  will  not  generalize.  Even  if  they  took  the 
trouble  to  look  at  the  statistics,  they  would  not  correlate  them  or 
perhaps  do  more  than  skip  them  bodily.  The  difference  between 
Columbia  University,  now  full-grown  and  strong  and  splendid,  and 
the  Columbia  University  which  ten  years  ago  was  almost  embryonic, 
is  better  comprehended  by  looking  at  a  comparatively  few  but  ex- 
ceedingly significant  activities  rather  than  by  studying  it  in  a 
mass  of  small  details. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  consider  Columbia  today  in  what  may 
be  called  its  external  relations.  In  the  old  time,  it  did  its  own 
work  well,  but  its  points  of  contact  with  the  outside  world,  even  the 
outside  academic  world,  were  very  few.  Today  it  has  drawn  to  itself 
scores  of  the  most  brilliant  minds  from  other  universities,  not  only 
in  America  but  in  Europe  and  even  far-off  New  Zealand ;  and  these 
it  has  made  entirely  its  own,  loyal  to  its  interests,  attracted  and 
held  and  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  its  influence.  It  is  a  focal 
point  for  the  meeting  of  learned  associations,  which  it  attracts 
because  of  the  compelling  power  of  its  own  high,  scientific  work. 
Its  students  represent  almost  every  country  and  race  throughout  the 
world.  It  interchanges  professors  with  foreign  nations.  Its  gradu- 
ates are  teaching  in  schools  and  colleges  and  universities  every- 
where; and  many  of  them  are  occupying  high  stations  in  public  life. 
Its  name  is  known  as  widely  as  that  of  the  Republic  itself,  of  whose 
founders  some  were  Columbia  men.  Nearly  forty  years  ago  it  is 
told  that  President  Barnard  once  visited  Oxford  University  and 
sent  in  his  card  to  the  famous  Master  of  Balliol.  He  was  received 
with  courtesy;  but  in  the  course  of  the  conversation  the  Master 
managed  to  slip  in  a  question.  "  By  the  way,"  said  he,  "  where  is 
Columbia  College?  "  Such  a  question  as  that  today  could  not  be 
framed  by  any  scholar  anywhere.  The  present  head  of  our  uni- 
versity is  welcomed  by  great  universities  all  over  Europe.  His 
presence  is  sought  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  Edinburgh, 
no  less  than  at  Paris  and  Copenhagen  and  Christiania  and  Ber- 
lin. Columbia  allies  itself  with  the  other  important  centers  of 
intellectual  influence,  pressing  on  in  the  front  rank  towards  that 
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ideal  time  when  there  shall  be  achieved  a  perfect  federation  of  the 
world's  hosts,  who,  under  the  banners  of  science  and  art,  are  com- 
bating the  forces  of  materialism  and  illumining  the  dark  places  of 
human  thought  with  the  brilliant  light  of  moral  and  intellectual 
ideals. 

If  we  look  at  Columbia  within,  there  is  a  no  less  striking  con- 
trast and  a  no  less  gratifying  hope.  Its  activities  are  multifarious 
and  marvelous  and  they  are  so  interwoven  and  so  interrelated  as  to 
excite  wonder  and  admiration.  More  than  anywhere  in  any  other 
university  of  this  country  is  academic  freedom  here  a  reality,  as- 
sured by  the  enlightened  policy  of  those  who  guide  the  university, 
and  yet  steadied  by  that  sense  of  sane  responsibility  which  is  the 
outcome  of  true  freedom.  It  would  be  idle  to  compare  the  loyal 
love  which  we  all  felt  for  the  old  Columbia  with  the  no  less  loyal 
love  which  we  feel  for  the  Columbia  of  today.  There  is  a  differ- 
ence; but  the  difference  gives  no  reason  for  regret.  What  once 
resembled  the  provincial  feeling  of  a  small  community  has  expanded 
into  what  we  may  call  the  larger  patriotism  of  an  academic  state. 
It  is  less  particularistic.  It  is  more  comprehensive,  more  broadly 
intelligent  and  therefore,  in  its  results,  more  fruitful.  Those  who 
knew  Columbia  ten  years  ago  have  since  beheld  the  blossoming  and 
fruition  of  a  sentiment  which  was  then  intense,  and  which  today 
has  found  an  even  better  reason  for  its  being.  Nor  has  the  Col- 
lege, as  distinct  frcm  the  University,  lost  anything  which  is  com- 
parable with  its  gain.  On  the  contrary,  Columbia  College  has  se- 
cured a  distinct  and  lasting  recognition  and  has  taken  on  a  definite 
individuality  which  is  emphasized,  even  to  the  outward  eye,  by 
receiving  a  home  which  is  all  its  own. 

It  is  well  enough  to  say  that  bricks  and  stone  and  architectural 
magnificence  do  not  constitute  a  university;  and  this  is  true.  Yet 
a  great  abode  of  learning  ought  to  find  a  fitting  material  expression 
of  its  inward  grace.  A  noble  soul  imprisoned  within  a  stunted  or 
unlovely  body  must  needs  struggle  hard  before  its  real  nature  can  be 
known;  and  even  then  the  sense  of  incongruity  is  always  present. 
And  this  is  why  we  must  rejoice  that  what  President  Eliot  called 
the  "  setting  "  of  our  university  should  not  merely  be  "  commensu- 
rate with  its  intellectual  and  spiritual  influence,"  but  that  it  should 
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suggest  the  intellectual  and  the  spiritual.  The  stately  structures 
which  crown  the  heights  of  Morningside  speak  every  year  with 
more  and  more  impressiveness  of  the  essentially  Hellenic  union  of 
external  grace  and  beauty  with  inward  power  and  perfection. 

Sometimes,  in  the  early  summer,  just  at  dusk,  I  love  to  stand 
before  the  Library,  as  the  soft  light  is  beginning  to  flush  the  stately 
columns  of  its  facade,  and  there  enjoy  the  pure  and  softened  influ- 
ence of  the  scene — the  spacious  court  with  its  plashing  fountains,  the 
domes  and  terraces,  the  greenery  of  the  foliage  and  turf.  And  then, 
although  it  is  but  ten  short  years  since  Columbia  possessed  herself 
of  this  new  home  and  these  surroundings,  one  feels  something  of 
that  pride  and  almost  personal  affection  which  crept  into  the  mind 
of  Matthew  Arnold,  when  he  wrote  of  Oxford  as  "  steeped  in 
sentiment,  and  spreading  her  gardens  to  the  moonlight."  And  we 
may  share,  with  no  less  sincerity  than  Arnold's,  the  belief  that  our 
own  splendid  University,  which  touches  not  merely  the  intellect  but 
the  imagination  of  her  sons,  "  keeps  ever  calling  us  nearer  to  the 
true  goal,  to  the  ideal,  to  perfection — to  beauty  in  a  word,  which  is 
only  truth  seen  from  another  side." 

Harry  Thurston  Peck 
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A  FORGOTTEN  BENEFACTOR 

TWO  parchment  indentures  bearing  date  "  the  Sixth  Day  of 
April  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  One  thousand  seven  hundred 
arvi  seventy-four  "  but  recently  brought  to  light  from  the  recesses 
of  an  old  safe,  reveal  the  name  of  a  long  forgotten  benefactor,  or 
would-be  benefactor  of  King's  College, — "  His  Excellency  William 
Tryon,  Esquire,  Captain  General  and  Governour  in  Chief  in  and  over 
the  Province  of  New  York  in  America," — and  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  townships  in  Vermont  may  be  as  unsubstantial  as  castles  in 
Spain,  the  professorial  staff  of  Columbia  would  through  his  mu- 
nificence now  be  enjoying  an  opulence  without  parallel  among  insti- 
tutions of  learning.  By  lease  and  release  bearing  date  as  aforesaid, 
the  worthy  Governor  granted  and  conveyed  to  the  Governors  of  the 
College  of  the  Province  of  New  York  "  for  the  esteem  which  he 
bears  to  the  said  College  and  from  a  Desire  of  advancing  as  well 
the  Interests  thereof  as  to  promote  and  extend  its  usefulness  in 
disseminating  the  Principles  of  Virtue,  Literature  and  Loyalty,  and 
also  for  and  in  Consideration  of  the  Sum  of  Five  Shillings  "  a  tract 
"  containing  Ten  thousand  Acres  of  Land  and  the  usual  Allowance 
for  Highways  "  in  the  Township  of  Norbury  in  the  County  of 
Gloucester  "  upon  this  special  Trust  and  Confidence  that  they  the 
said  Governors  .  .  .  when  and  as  the  Rents,  Issues  and  Profits 
aforesaid  shall  become  sufficient  for  the  Support  and  Maintenance 
thereof  do  establish  One  or  more  Professorship  or  Professorships 
of  and  in  the  said  Seminary  in  such  Branch  or  Branches  of  Litera- 
ture as  to  the  said  Corporation  shall  seem  expedient,  and  that  they 
from  Time  to  Time  increase  the  number  of  Professorships  as  the 
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Funds  which  shall  arise  from  the  said  Lands  as  aforesaid  shall  be- 
come capable  of  decently  supporting  the  Professor  so  to  be  ap- 
pointed. And  upon  this  further  especial  Trust  and  Confidence  that 
the  said  Corporation  from  Time  to  Time  do  well  and  faithfully 
apply  in  Stipends  to  such  Professor  or  Professors  all  and  singular 
the  clear  Rents,  Issues  and  Profits  aforesaid.  .  .  .  The  said  Pro- 
fessors when  established  according  to  the  True  Intent  and  Meaning 
of  these  Presents  to  be  severally  called  and  known  by  the  name  of 
Tryonian  Professors,  the  first  Professor  so  to  be  appointed  to  be 
Professor  of  the  Municipal  Laws  of  England." 

But  a  week  prior  to  the  date  of  this  grant,  on  March  29,  1774, 
the  College  had  conferred  upon  the  Governor  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Civil  Law,  and  no  one  can  read  the  diploma  which  follows  with- 
out feeling  that  nothing  less  than  a  township  would  offer  adequate 
acknowledgment. 

Praeses  et  Regentes  Collegii  Regis,  quod  est  Novi  Eboraci  in 
America,  Regio  diplomate  constituti,  Omnibus  ad  quos  hae 
literae  praesentes  pervenerint,  Salutem  in  Domino  sempiternam. 
Quando  in  eum  finem  Gradus  Academici  antiquitus  instituti 
f  uerint,  ut  viri,  qui  de  literis,  de  Ecclesia,  vel  de  Republica  bene  me- 
ruerint,  ijsdem  ornati  aliquod  Testimonium  suorum  Laborum 
Meritorumque,  palam  in  se  collatum,  secum  reportarent;  Cumque 
vir  spectatissimus  Gulielmus  Tryon,  cujus  virtutes,  seu  publicae 
seu  privatae,  a  nemine  superatae,  a  paucis,  heu  paucis  admodum, 
ubivis  gentium,  adaequantur,  hodie  Provinciae  hujus  Neo-Ebora- 
censis,  et  nuper  Carolinae  Septentrionalis,  ubi  Ecclesiam  Angli- 
canam,  summa  cum  Industria,  Integritate  et  beneficientia  stabili- 
verit  et  rebelles  quosdam  Spiritus  maxima  cum  fortitudine,  suique 
periculo,  debellaverit,  Praefectus  dignissimus,  et  ad  rem  literariam, 
ecclesiasticam,  publicamque,  plurimum  contulerit,  et  nostram  prae- 
terea  Academiam,  ea  qua  solet  Omnia  magnificentia,  libera- 
lissime  adauxerit :  Cumque  demum  Provinciam  hancce  Neo-Ebora- 
censem  fere  per  triennium,  sapientissime,  humanissime  et  cum 
omnium  hominum  plausu  et  acceptatione  administraverit,  Regi  suo 
fidelissimum  et  cui  praeerat  Populo  benevolentissimum,  semper 
seipsum  exhibens;  Sciatis  quod  nos  Praeses  et  Regentes  ante- 
dicti,  Eundem  Virum  honorandum  Gulielmum  Tryon  omni  honore 
et  existimatione  prosecuti,  et  quicquid  in  nobis  est  tituli  vel  digni- 
tatis Ei  tribuere  gaudentes,  in  solenni  Academiae  nostrae  Senatu 
die  vicesimo  nono  mensis  Martii,  annoque  Domini  millesimo  sep- 
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tingentesimo  septuagesimo  quarto  consentientibus  omnium  suffra- 
ges, Juris  Civilis  Doctorem  renunciavimus  et  constituimus ;  Eumque, 
virtute  praesentis  Diplomatis,  singulis  juribus,  privilegiis,  et  honori- 
bus,  ad  istum  Gradum  quaqua  spectantibus  f  rui  et  gaudere  jussimus. 

In  cujus  rei  majorem  fidem  et  plenius  testimonium,  Sigillum 
commune  nostrum,  quo  in  hac  parte  utimur,  praesentibus  apponi 
fecimus. 

Datum  in  Domo  nostrae  convocationis,  Die  vicesimo  nono 
Mensis  Martii,  annoque  Domini  millesimo  septingentesimo  septua- 
gesimo quarto. 

(Subscr.)  Myles  Cooper,  LL.D. 

Coll:  Regal:  Nov.  Ebon  Pres. 
[L.  S.] 

That  this  grant  by  Governor  Tryon  was  duly  appreciated  by  the 
"  Corporation,"  though  probably  made  without  any  legal  authority 
whatever,  is  evidenced  by  a  letter  addressed  to  him,  by  President 
Cooper  on  behalf  of  the  Governors  of  King's  College,  dated  April 
7,  1774,  and  published  on  the  same  day  in  Rivington's  New  York 
Gazetteer,  in  which,  after  remarking  that  "Virtue  and  Religion 
have  received  honour  from  your  (Tryon's)  example :  the  arts  and 
sciences  have  contracted  new  splendour  from  your  influence;  and 
opening  genius  hath  been  invigorated  and  expanded  by  your  acts 
of  munificence,"  he  says :  "  Your  late  generous  and  noble  devotion 
...  is  so  judiciously  adapted  to  promote  the  utility  as  well  as  to 
advance  the  reputation  of  this  seminary  that  we  feel  the  want  of 
language  to  express  the  grateful  emotions  of  our  hearts  on  this 
occasion.  We  can  only  say  that  so  long  as  the  society  shall  have 
any  existence,  and  wherever  its  voice  can  extend,  the  name  of  Tryon 
will  be  celebrated  among  the  Worthiest  of  its  benefactors."  This 
obligation  the  Quarterly  is  now  endeavoring  to  perform.  The 
writer  of  the  letter  then  laments  the  approaching  absence  of  Gov- 
ernor Tryon,  who  was  just  about  sailing  for  England,  an  event 
which  he  deems  "  distressing  indeed,"  and  expresses  sentiments  in 
regard  to  the  Governor  and  his  family,  to  which  that  official  in 
replying  refers  as  "  your  pathetic  assurance  of  an  anxious  solicitude 
for  my  health  and  prosperity  in  my  absence,  your  fervent  desire  for 
my  speedy  return,  and  the  diffusive  benevolence  of  your  generous 
regards  and  good  wishes  for  myself  and  family."    In  the  course 
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of  his  reply,  Governor  Tryon  also  writes :  "  From  the  zealous  and 
unwearied  attention  of  the  learned  and  respectable  Governors, 
President  and  Professors  of  this  Institution  to  the  great  and  im- 
portant objects  of  their  care  and  duty,  I  conceive  the  most  flatter- 
ing hopes  that  this  country  will  long  experience  the  happy  influence 
of  having  early  instilled  into  the  minds  of  youth  the  sound  prin- 
ciples of  religion,  loyalty  and  learning.  Be  assured  I  shall  with  the 
highest  satisfaction,  on  my  return  to  England  recommend  this  seat 
of  learning  to  the  consideration  and  notice  of  the  Crown." 

An  exchange  of  amenities  indicative  of  such  exquisite  sensi- 
bility on  the  part  of  the  participants  cannot  be  concluded  without 
quoting  a  few  verses  from  a  poem  published  in  the  same  number  of 
the  Gazetteer,  dated  "  King's  College,  New  York,"  which  is  entitled 

Ode  to  the  Mercury  Packet  Boat;  occafioned  by  the  embarkation 
of  his  Excellency  Governor  Tryon  for  England 

I 
Whilst  All  with  duteous  zeal  contend, 
To  hail  their  own  and  Country's  friend, 

Ere  yet  he  tempts  the  fea; 
A  Mufe,  unfkilled  in  courtly  phrafe, 
Begs  but  to  tune  her  homely  lays, 

O  Mercury,  to  thee. 

Hear  then,  O  ship,  that  bear'ft  away, 
Far  more  than  any  mufe  can  fay, 

All  truly  great  and  good; 
Hear  and  attend  to  what  you  hear, — 
Then  loofe  thy  fails,  and  quickly  fteer 

In  fafety  o'er  the  flood. 


And  when  thou  ftrik'ft  his  native  coaft, 
Be  this,  O  Mercury,  thy  boaft 

And  loudly  let  it  found ; 
Since  time   his  earliest  race  began, 
A  truer,  braver,  worthier  man 

Ne'er  trod  on  English  ground. 

For  the  three  years  preceding  the  occasion  which  called  forth 
these  verses,  Governor  Tryon  had  been  administering  the  affairs 
of  the  Province  of  New  York,  to  which  he  had  been  transferred  in 
1 77 1,  from  the  Colony  of  North  Carolina,  and  as  he  was  an  ardent 
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and  consistent  loyalist  of  the  extreme  type,  his  public  policy  and 
acts  naturally  commended  themselves  to  those  who,  like  the  Gover- 
nors of  King's  College,  sympathized  with  the  cause  of  the  King,  as 
much  as  they  offended  the  growing  sentiments  of  the  colonies. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  realization  of  the  increasing  strength 
of  popular  opinion  and  the  consequent  need  of  disseminating  the 
principles  of  Loyalty  quite  as  much  as  of  Virtue  and  Literature, 
were  the  inducements  which  led  to  the  grant  of  the  Township  of 
Norbury  to  the  College.  With  a  like  object  in  view,  the  Governor 
endeavored  through  the  Lords  of  Plantation  and  the  Privy  Council 
to  obtain  from  George  III  a  new  charter  erecting  the  College  into 
an  University  and  giving  it  the  right  to  elect  two  delegates  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Province,  but  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Revolution  and  the  closing  of  the  College  rendered  all  such 
efforts  futile.  The  only  tangible  evidences  which  the  University 
still  possesses  of  the  Governor's  would-be  munificence  are  the  two 
parchments  already  mentioned  and  a  brass  theodolite,  bearing  the 
inscription  "The  gift  of  His  Excellency,  Governour  Tryon,  to 
King's  College,  January  ist,  1775." 

Upon  the  return  of  Governor  Tryon  from  England  in  1775 
the  colonies  were  already  in  a  state  of  rebellion,  and  Washington 
passed  through  the  city  to  take  his  post  as  commander  of  the 
American  forces  on  the  very  day  of  the  Governor's  return.  As 
described  by  Sparks,  the  historian,  the  incident  furnishes  a  pictur- 
esque illustration  of  the  political  uncertainties  of  the  moment.  The 
Provincial  Congress  had  been  informed  that  General  Washington 
would  arrive  on  a  certain  day,  June  25,  1775.  "  News  came  at  the 
same  time,"  says  Sparks,  "  that  Governor  Tryon  was  in  the  Har- 
bor, just  arrived  from  England,  and  would  land  that  day.  The 
Congress  were  a  good  deal  embarrassed  to  determine  how  to  act  on 
this  occasion ;  for  though  they  had  thrown  off  all  allegiance  to  the 
authority  of  the  Governor,  they  yet  professed  to  maintain  loyalty 
to  his  person.  They  finally  ordered  a  colonel  so  to  dispose  of  his 
militia  companies  that  they  might  be  in  a  condition  to  receive  either 
the  General,  or  Governor  Tryon,  whichever  should  arrive  first,  and 
wait  on  both  as  well  as  circumstances  would  allow." 
.     Tryon  continued  to  hold  the  office  of  Governor  for  the  next 
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three  years,  though  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  time  he  could 
only  maintain  his  headquarters  on  board  H.  M.  S.  "  Dutchess  of 
Gordon  "  anchored  in  the  Hudson  River  or  lying  off  Sandy  Hook, 
but  he  also  received  an  appointment  as  major  general  and  devoted 
himself  principally  to  military  affairs  until  his  departure  for  Eng- 
land in  1780,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  General  Robertson,  the 
last  of  the  colonial  governors.  While  Tryon  appears  to  have  been 
a  well-meaning  man,  the  resistance  of  the  Colonies  to  the  King's 
arms  excited  his  violent  animosity  and  led  him  to  commit  one 
of  the  most  brutal  outrages  of  the  Revolution  in  the  burning  of 
Fairfield,  in  consequence  of  which  he  incurred  well-deserved  odium. 
But  whatever  his  official  or  military  career,  he  may  well  be 
remembered  as  one  of  those,  who  in  the  early  days  of  the  College 
was  sincerely  desirous  of  promoting  its  interests,  as  he  saw  them, 
and  who  contributed  with  great  liberality  towards  its  endowment. 
He  was  the  last  to  receive  an  honorary  degree  from  King's  College, 
and  had  the  township  which  he  bestowed  upon  the  College  ever 
materialized,  we  should  doubtless  now  have  a  whole  faculty  of 
Tryonian  professors  "decently  supported."  His  good  intentions, 
if  not  his  accomplishments,  entitle  him  to  a  place  as  a  would-be 
benefactor  of  the  College,  and  his  generous  example  is  one  which,  in 
the  language  of  his  epitaph,  should  "make  the  name  of  Tryon 
revered  across  the  Atlantic  while  virtue  and  sensibility  remain." 

John  B.  Pine 
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COLUMBIA  AT  THE  OUTBREAK  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR 

IN  the  early  spring  of  1861  only  one  building  obstructed  the  view 
from  the  south  portico  of  Columbia  to  the  gray  walls  of 
the  reservoir  on  Fifth  Avenue — the  old  wooden  stage  station  at  the 
southeast  corner  of  43rd  street.  If  it  happened  to  be  raining  hard 
and  one  had  taken  the  Fifth  Avenue  stage,  in  order  to  be  in  time 
for  chapel,  the  vehicle  would  come  no  further  than  that  corner. 
One  had  to  go  afoot  as  did  Professors  Anthon  and  Schmidt, 
every  college  day  of  the  week. 

The  avenue  was  unpaved  from  curb  to  curb  and  only  a  single 
file  of  flagstones  served  as  sidewalk.  Twice  a  day,  from  8 130  to 
9  a.  m.  or  1  to  1 :30  p.  m.,  as  many  as  forty  or  even  fifty  students 
could  there  be  counted  going  to  or  from  the  college.  The  rest  of  the 
possible  one  hundred  and  eighty  took  the  Third  or  Sixth  Avenue 
cars.  Madison  Avenue  extended  only  to  42d  street,  and  the 
long  rectangles  bounded  by  Fourth  and  Fifth  Avenues,  46th,  47th, 
48th  and  49th  streets,  were  deep  hollows  largely  given  over  to  goats 
and  squatters.  Beyond  45th  street  were  the  huge  pens  of  the  Bull's 
Head  stock  market.  It  was  but  a  step  from  the  classic  halls  to  the 
haunts  of  our  Hibernian  fellow  citizens  who  dwelt  under  the  aegis 
of  Tammany. 

The  big  cathedral  was  then  about  one  course  high  above  the 
cornerstone.  The  builders  were  many,  and  apparently  all  of  one 
nationality.  A  parish  school  flourished  just  back  of  us  on  50th 
street,  and  its  rollicking  brood  rejoiced  in  overrunning  the  college 
grounds  out  of  college  hours  and  turning  the  goats  in  there  to  graze, 
to  the  wrath  and  disgust  of  Janitor  Weeks.  Our  playground  was 
supposed  to  be  the  vacant  lot  enclosed  and  leveled  off  west  of  Fifth 
Avenue,  but  we  never  played  there.  Baseball  was  young,  and 
popular,  but  Columbia  had  no  nine.  A  number  of  us  grammar 
school  youngsters  had  earlier  started  a  club,  and  sometimes  played 
in  the  open  field  south  of  49th  street,  but  even  the  presence  of 
"  Prex  "  and  certain  grave  and  reverend  seniors  as  spectators  did 
not  avert  piracy.    A  ball  batted  beyond  the  infield  was  frequently 
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nabbed  by  a  swift-vanishing  squadron  from  the  neighboring  shan- 
ties, and  no  search  warrant  could  retrieve  it.  The  poor  had  we  ever 
with  us  in  those  days — the  police  never. 

There  was  no  gymnasium;  there  were  no  games  except  some 
rare  and  unhallowed  pranks  in  the  section  room  of  a  professor  not 
above  losing  his  temper.  Here  and  now  it  may  be  owned  that  with 
Anthon,  Drisler  and  Peck  experiments  in  that  line  were  never  in 
order.  The  one  attempt  to  have  fun  with  Dr.  Lieber  proved  a 
flat  failure,  from  our  point  of  view,  and  the  earlier  essay  to  disturb 
the  mental  equipoise  of  the  youngest  of  our  instructors,  now  our 
honored  dean,  only  turned  the  laugh  on  us,  and  laughs  were  few 
and  life  was  somber  at  Columbia  as  the  spring  wore  on.  The  war 
cloud  was  swift  sailing  northward,  and  its  black  shadow  was 
upon  us. 

The  President  and,  with  one  exception,  the  faculty  were  loyal- 
ists to  the  core.  Most  of  the  students  were  New  Yorkers.  Very 
few  were  Southern  born,  yet  were  there  some  Southern  sympa- 
thizers. I  was  then  a  "  First  Latin  "  boy  at  the  grammar  school, 
preparing  to  enter  with  the  next  freshman  class.  A  new  house  was 
being  built  for  President  King  on  the  college  grounds,  and  he 
occupied  for  the  time  being  the  house  No.  28  West  14th  street. 
General  Scott  had  been  living,  until  recalled  to  Washington,  in  the 
corresponding  house  in  West  Twelfth  street,  and  it  was  his  custom 
to  sptind  Thursday  evening  with  the  President  of  Columbia.  An 
ardent  patriot  and  devoted  friend  of  both,  Mr.  George  W.  Blunt, 
was  frequently  of  the  party.  Letters  were  forever  coming  and 
going  between  them  and  Messrs.  William  H.  Seward,  Thurlow 
Weed  and  other  prominent  statesmen.  Mr.  Henry  J.  Raymond, 
of  the  New  York  Times,  was  sometimes  of  the  conference,  Mr. 
Horace  Greeley  of  the  Tribune  never.  His  "  Let  the  erring  sisters 
depart  in  peace "  and,  possibly,  his  earlier  opposition  to  Mr. 
Seward  for  the  presidential  nomination,  had  stamped  him  as  of 
other  clay. 

As  a  boy  member  of  that  household  I  well  recall  the  intense  anx- 
iety with  which  the  President  awaited  the  news  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
really  inaugurated,  and  his  relief  when  the  inauguration  was  accom- 
plished without  bloodshed.  Scott's  precautions  had  settled  that.  Then, 
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state  after  state  having  seceded,  the  excitement  grew  apace.  Col- 
lege duties  dwindled  into  minor  consequence  in  face  of  such  mo- 
mentous issues.  Certain  trustees,  I  heard,  were  of  opinion  that 
Columbia's  president  was  giving  more  time  and  thought  to  the 
state  of  the  Union — to  affairs  militant — than  to  affairs  scholastic 
I  know  he  rejoiced  that  so  many  of  his  boys,  as  he  loved  to  call 
them,  graduates,  seniors  and  juniors,  were  members  of  the  7th, 
71st  and  other  prominent  regiments.  I  know  he  forgave  it  in 
many  a  student,  as  did  Anthon,  rector  of  the  grammar  school,  in 
many  a  lad,  that  he  flunked  in  class  or  even  failed  in  attendance  for 
a  day  or  two  after  we  got  the  news  of  Sumter. 

For  then  New  York  went  wild,  and  men  who  had  been  talking 
states'  rights  and  Southern  supremacy  turned  to  and  sported  the 
Union  colors  and  "  spouted  "  to  excited  throngs  at  Union  Square ; 
and  certain  of  our  students,  two  or  three,  who  had  been  half  covertly 
wearing  Southern  emblems  on  their  waistcoats  suddenly  and  wisely 
stowed  them  underneath.  That  wonderful  last  week  of  April 
and  first  of  May,  that  saw  the  New  York  militia  off  for  the  front, 
and  the  Massachusetts  regiments  marching  through,  played  havoc 
with  marks  in  section  room  or  recitation.  There  was  an  exodus  of 
young  Columbiads  the  thrilling  afternoon  when  the  7th  went  strid- 
ing down  Broadway,  its  magnificent  band  playing  "  Skyrockets  " 
and  Gotham  cheering  itself  hoarse.  Even  certain  undergraduates 
periled  their  sheepskins,  as  well  as  their  own,  but  they  went  with 
their  battalion  and  the  blessing  of  Columbia. 

College  names  were  on  many  of  the  muster-rolls:  Benkard, 
Chetwood,  Cutting,  Hoffman,  Jay,  Keteltas,  King,  Kip,  Lawrence, 
Lydig,  Morris,  Ogilby,  Pell,  Post,  Smedberg,  Schermerhorn,  Suy- 
dam,  Trady,  Van  Rensselaer,  Webster,  Winthrop,  and  who  knows 
how  many  others.  Webster  (Alima  P.)  had  been  our  boy  idol  in 
the  grammar  school,  the  finest  speaker  of  his  day,  and  "  Prex  " 
almost  fell  upon  his  neck  when  he  came  home  wounded  from  the 
charge  at  Roanoke  Island,  a  lieutenant  of  Hawkins's  Zouaves. 
Slipper,  honor  man  in  '59,  unwillingly  stood  to  his  post  a  few  weeks 
—one  of  Dr.  Anthon's  best  teachers  at  the  grammar  school — but 
not  for  long.  As  one  of  his  least  promising  pupils,  for  two  long 
years,  I  had  held  him  in  awe,  but  nearly  leaped  out  of  my  Zouave 
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leggings  in  eagerness  to  salute  him  when  he  loomed  up  one  day  in 
early  September  in  front  of  Washington,  a  lieutenant  with  the 
"  Brooklyn  Phalanx." 

All  through  May  flag  raisings  were  the  rule  all  over  the  state 
(Anthon's  boys  had  theirs  at  the  grammar  school  down  on  Fourth 
Avenue) ,  and  one  glorious  day  Columbia  had  hers,  with  the  Presi- 
dent and  faculty  in  their  gowns  on  the  terrace  in  front  of  the  south 
portico,  and  all  the  students,  and  a  possibly  unwelcome  reinforce- 
ment from  the  grammar  school  (even  with  us  it  mustered  barely 
two  hundred),  were  marshalled  under  the  trees  with  Reuben  Howes 
of  '6i  to  lead  us  in  the  Star  Spangled  Banner — had  we  ever  sung  it 
before  ? — and  no  less  a  hero  than  Major  Robert  Anderson  himself, 
fresh  from  the  siege  of  Sumter,  announced  by  the  President  to 
"man  the  halyards."  Something  delayed  the  major  nearly  an 
hour — it  was  not  easy  to  reach  Columbia  then — and  a  graceless 
scamp  of  a  student  suggested  that  probably  the  major  was  handier 
at  hauling  down  than,  hauling  up  the  flag.  Horresco  refer  ens. 
Will  he  ever  forget  Dr.  Lieber's  sarcasm  and  the  presidential 
rebuke? 

The  Harlem  and  the  New  Haven  Railways  ran  flush  with  the 
street  along  Fourth  Avenue.  There  was  no  tunnel  south  of  Hamil- 
ton Square  until  one  came  to  42d  street.  Several  students  rode  in 
from  Harlem,  New  Rochelle,  or  Morrisania  each  morning,  jumping 
off  as  the  train  slowed  up  at  45th  street,  and  presently,  day  after 
day,  the  trains  came  laden  with  volunteers — long  trains  that  would 
come  to  a  stop  and  block  the  passage  of  49th  street,  to  the  end  that 
revered  professors,  like  Davies  and  Peck,  seeking  to  reach  a  Third 
Avenue  car  to  take  them  home  to  10th  street,  had  the  alternative 
of  crawling  under  or  walking  several  blocks  around.  When  this 
blockade  occurred  after  college,  undergraduate  indignation  was 
instant  and  unanimous.  When  it  happened,  as  once  it  did,  just  be- 
fore chapel,  it  aroused  only  the  liveliest  enthusiasm  and  delight. 

Eastward  across  Fourth  Avenue  lay  what  had  been  the  Potter's 
Field,  a  malodorous  neighbor  much  in  evidence,  and  disrepute, 
during  the  long  process  of  disinterment  in  '58  and  '59.  By  the 
summer  of  '63  all  those  open  tracts  had  become  one  vast  tented 
field  hospital,  crowded  with  sick  and  wounded  from  the  army.    But 
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long  before  that  my  name  had  been  dropped  from  the  rolls  of 
the  old  college  and  transferred  to  those  of  Uncle  Sam. 

One  brilliant,  glorious  day  we  had  the  commencement  of  June, 
*6i,  held  at  the  Academy  of  Music  in  14th  street,  when,  before  a 
crowded  house  the  graduating  class  received  its  diplomas,  man 
after  man  applauded  by  rejoiceful  friends  as  he  came  down  from 
the  stage,  but  the  audience  rose  and  went  wild  with  enthusiasm 
when,  toward  the  very  last,  were  called  the  names  of  a  certain  two 
or  three  who  had  marched  away  at  the  call  of  President  Lincoln  of 
the  Union,  and  now  were  home  on  brief  furlough  to  receive  their 
sheepskins,  and  a  metaphorical  pat  on  the  back,  at  the  hands  of 
President  King  of  Columbia.  As  the  first  one  turned  to  face  the 
throng,  the  blush  mounting  high  to  his  forehead,  the  silken  gown 
fluttering  back  and  revealing  the  soldier  uniform  beneath,  the  shout 
that  went  up  shook  the  great  auditorium  from  pit  to  dome,  and 
broke  forth  anew  as  the  President  closed  his  thrilling  war  speech  to 
his  graduates,  some  of  whom  left  for  the  front  that  very  night, 
followed  within  a  day  or  two  by  others  who  had  just  passed  the 
entrance  examination.  Columbia  was  a  martial  college  in  those 
days.  The  President  had  been  a  soldier  in  the  war  of  1812  and, 
though  his  years  forbade  his  taking  the  field  in  '6i,  every  able- 
bodied  son  and  grandson  went  on  to  represent  him.  Our  three 
mathematical  professors,  Davies,  Hackley  and  Peck,  were  gradu- 
ates of  West  Point,  our  great  Dr.  Lieber  was  himself  an  adviser 
of  the  administration,  and  a  tower  of  strength  on  all  questions  of 
international  law. 

Columbia  adjourned  for  the  summer  of  *6i  in  a  glow  of  patri- 
otic fervor  and  anticipated  victory.  Alas !  the  news  of  confusion  at 
Great  Bethel  came  within  the  week;  the  panic  at  Bull  Run  within 
another  month;  and  when,  with  grave  faces  the  faculty  and  the 
student  body  reassembled  in  October,  there  was  barely  time  to 
settle  down  to  work  before  the  tidings  flew  from  lip  to  lip  of  new 
disaster  at  Ball's  Bluff. 

With  the  notification  of  a  cadetship  at  West  Point  I  had  been 
sent  back  from  Chain  Bridge,  October  7,  to  "prepare."  It  has 
always  been  my  belief  that  the  President  of  Columbia  was  at  the 
bottom  of  that  arrangement,  and  that  he  later  regretted  it.    Who 
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could  sit  down  and  study  Horace,  Homer  and  Legendre  when  every 
day  brought  stirring  news  from  the  front,  and  the  fellows  with 
whom  one  had  been  campaigning?  Benkard  had  changed  the  gray 
of  the  Seventh  for  the  blue  of  an  aide-de-camp  on  my  father's  staff. 
Three  of  the  President's  household  were  officers  in  the  army  of  the 
Potomac;  a  fourth  had  come  home,  as  it  turned  out,  to  die  as  did 
his  classmate  Tracy,  of  fever  there  contracted;  a  fifth  was  eating 
hi9  heart  out  instead  of  absorbing  the  humanities,  by  the  way  of 
preparing  for  the  Point  where  such  refinements  are  of  little  use.  A 
score  of  Columbiads  had  been  commissioned  in  the  new  regiments 
of  regulars.  A  score  of  undergraduates  had  enlisted  in  the  reorgan- 
izing militia  regiments  at  home.  There  was  a  tendency  to  sneer  at 
these  as  "  Home  Guards,"  a  Columbia  "  don  "  whom  we  held  in 
honor  going  so  far  that  winter  as  to  speak  of  them  as, 

"  Invincible  in  Peace,  in  War  invisible;  " 

but  with  the  sudden  call  for  the  three  months'  militia  from  New 
York  in  May,  when  "  Rod  "  Post,  in  the  uniform  of  the  22d,  came 
up  to  order  out  his  comrades  instead  of  attending  recitation,  critics 
were  silenced. 

We  had  Dr.  Anthon's  word  for  it  that  the  best  of  our  number 
made  the  worst  botchwork  of  Homer  that  ever  he  heard.  We  had 
grim  Professor  Drisler's  hebdomadal  dictum  that  Freshman  fail- 
ures in  Latin  were  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception.  Professor 
Peck,  courteous,  polished  and  suave,  shook  his  head  over  many  a 
demonstration  at  the  blackboard — my  own  in  particular.  Professor 
Davies,  taking  just  once  our  section  in  exchange  with  Professor 
Peck,  called  upon  Mr.  "  Feby  "  to  recite  before  he  discovered  that 
it  was  the  name  of  the  month,  not  that  of  a  student,  but  was 
pleased  to  observe  in  his  paternal  way  that  "  Mr.  Feby's  "  silence 
was  better  than  a  certain  Freshman's  speech.  Professor  Schmidt, 
who  scored  my  composition  on  an  assigned  subject,  astonished  me 
with  the  most  unlooked-for  max  on  one  self-selected — a  boyish 
description  of  a  night  affair  of  outposts  across  the  Potomac: 
"Where  your  heart  is,  there  will  your  treasure  be  also."  That 
winter  our  "  Peiths  "  and  "  Lexians  " — the  literary  societies,  lan- 
guished even  more  than  when  Van  Amringe  as  a  senior,  humor- 
ously observed  at  "  Semi-Annual " : 
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"  Peiths,  did  I  say?    I  don't  wish  to  make  fun  of  them, 
You  can't  say  Peiths  unless  there's  more  than  one  of  them." 

That  winter  even  "  Brother  Delts  "  wore  gloomy  faces  when 
we  gathered  weekly  at  our  haunt  at  Broadway  and  Twelfth  street, 
listening  to  the  tuneful  song  of  John  Ward,  yet  starting  at  sound 
of  the  newsboys'  cries  without 

That  winter  the  faculty  called  off  the  customary  semi-annual 
exhibition,  held  from  time  immemorial  in  Niblo's  Hall,  with  the 
Dons  in  their  gowns  on  the  stage,  and  two  speakers  selected  from 
each  class,  and  all  the  pretty  girls  in  Gotham  out  to  hear  and  ap- 
plaud. Never  thinking  of  discourtesy,  much  less  of  disrespect,  to 
our  elders,  the  students  decided  to  hold  one  of  their  own,  pay  for 
it  themselves,  and  were  grieved  but  not  daunted  when  it  was  de- 
clared by  one  of  the  faculty  "contumacious  proceedings."  Cer- 
tainly the  President  did  not  so  regard  it,  for  his  own  grandson  and 
namesake  was  chosen  to  lead  off  for  the  Freshmen,  and  several  of 
the  family  were  present  Wallack's  Theater  was  the  chosen  spot, 
and  with  Helmsmuller  and  his  best  musicians  in  the  orchestra,  and 
Sigourney  Knox,  head  of  the  senior  class,  presiding  on  the  stage, 
and  graceful  Harry  Parker,  of  the  Sophomores,  winning  the  honors 
of  the  day  with  "  Horatius  at  the  Bridge,"  and  with  the  beauty  and 
fashion  of  the  city  and  a  sprinkling  of  uniform  in  the  audience,  the 
affair  went  off  with  great  dignity  and  success. 

Yet  those  were  anxious  times  at  old  Columbia. 

Charles  King 
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HOSPITAL  LABORATORIES:  THEIR  FUNCTIONS  AND 
ORGANIZATION  * 

THE  question  of  the  further  development  of  pathological  labora- 
tories as  an  integral  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  larger 
hospitals  in  this  country  has  now  entered  upon  a  stage  which  neces- 
sitates a  comprehensive  discussion  of  the  details  of  the  organization 
and  functions  of  these  laboratories  and  reorganization  based 
thereon,  if  they  are  adequately  to  meet  in  the  next  decade  the  de- 
mands even  now  being  made  upon  them  by  the  advance  in  the 
science  of  medicine  and  the  needs  of  the  broader  education  of  physi- 
cians and  medical  students.  To  St.  Luke's  Hospital  the  problem 
has  an  especial  and  immediate  interest,  since  in  virtue  of  a  recent 
bequest  left  for  the  purposes  of  the  laboratory,  the  long-desired 
opportunity  has  arrived  to  give  to  the  scientific  staff  of  the  hospital, 
equipment  and  facilities  somewhat  comparable  to  those  at  present 
enjoyed  by  the  surgeons  and  physicians. 

Though  this  problem  of  laboratory  organization  has  been  fre- 
quently discussed  from  many  points  of  view,  a  definite  body  of 
opinion  has  not  yet  been  accumulated,  largely  because  of  the  diver- 
gent methods  which  have  been  adopted  for  its  practical  solution, 
almost  every  hospital  in  this  country  having  a  somewhat  different 
plan  for  the  execution  of  such  laboratory  problems  as  are  now  be- 
ginning to  be  generally  recognized  as  an  important  factor  in  the 
proper  care  of  patients. 

We  in  America  have  attempted  to  solve  the  problem  in  a  some- 
what different  manner  from  that  which  has  been  developed  in 
England,  Germany,  and  France ;  and  this  is  due  largely  to  the  facts 
that  in  those  countries  the  medical  staff  attached  to  many  of  the 
larger  hospitals  has  a  continuous  and  graduated  service;  that  the 
appointment  to  such  service  is  often  based  largely  upon  scientific 
achievement ;  and,  also,  that  the  hospitals  bear  a  much  closer  rela- 
tion to  the  teaching  of  medicine  than  that  which  obtains  in  this 
country. 

♦Abstract  of  a  paper  presented  at  a  meeting  of  the  St.  Luke's  Hospital 
Alumni  Association  of  New  York,  January  17,  190& 
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In  England,  the  hospitals  are  built  largely  around  the  medical 
schools;  that  is,  each  large  hospital  has  its  medical  teaching  staff 
composed  of  clinicians  and  laboratory  workers,  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  institution  is  influenced  not  only  by  the  presence,  but 
also  by  the  scientific  needs  of  the  medical  school  within  its  walls. 
The  laboratory  staff  thus  possesses  a  most  desirable  intellectual  status 
in  the  hospital,  and  its  members  are  in  a  much  closer  relationship 
to  the  clinical  work  in  the  wards  than  in  any  other  system.  The 
results,  however,  have  not  in  all  cases  been  commensurate  with 
the  opportunities  afforded,  chiefly  owing  to  the  intolerable  regula- 
tions imposed  by  the  English  law  on  all  experimental  work  of  such 
nature  as  to  require  the  use  of  animals  in  testing  methods  and 
results. 

In  Germany,  a  different  arrangement  obtains,  the  hospital  being 
more  or  less  separate  from  the  teaching  portion  of  the  medical 
school,  but  still  in  such  intimate  relations  with  it,  that  the  school 
or  the  members  of  the  faculty  dominate  and  more  or  less  control 
the  work  of  the  hospitals  in  the  larger  cities.  Even  the  hospitals 
in  the  smaller  cities  at  some  distance  from  the  centers  of  medical 
education  are  now  receiving  students  and  recent  graduates  for  their 
final  training  before  they  enter  upon  the  practice  of  medicine. 

In  France,  owing  largely  to  the  lade  of  laboratory  facilities 
either  in  the  medical  schools  or  in  the  hospitals,  progress  has  been 
slow,  and  except  for  Claude  Bernard  and  Pasteur,  and  the  institute 
which  the  latter  founded,  but  little  has  been  done  in  the  last  fifty 
years  to  sustain  the  glory  of  that  old  school  of  physicians  whose 
knowledge  did  so  much  to  stimulate  the  founders  of  medicine 
in  America  during  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  There 
have  been  brilliant  individuals,  but  no  great  army  of  scientific  men, 
such  as  is  seen  in  Germany  today. 

In  this  country,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  important  hos- 
pitals are  entirely  independent  organizations,  and  many  of  them 
have  no  very  intimate  relation  with  the  teaching  faculty  of  the 
medical  schools.  We  must  except  the  Johns  Hopkins  Medical 
School,  which  is  modeled  somewhat  upon  the  English  plan  though 
extensively  influenced  by  German  methods  of  work  and  teaching. 

In  New  York,  no  one  of  the  three  large  medical  schools  has  its 
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own  independent  university  hospital  which  it  can  completely  con- 
trol. In  consequence  of  this  most  unfortunate  intellectual  isolation, 
the  hospitals  and  their  laboratories  have  grown  independently  of 
the  medical  schools;  and  the  extent  of  the  development  of  the  indi- 
vidual laboratory  has  been  contingent  almost  entirely  upon  the 
demands  made  upon  it  by  the  attending  staff  of  physicians  for  the 
scientific  solution  of  the  every-day  clinical  problems  which  arise  in 
the  wards,  or  upon  the  interest  of  the  non-medical  governing  body 
of  the  hospital.  This  rather  unfortunate  condition  has  somewhat 
dissociated  the  hospital  laboratory  from  its  true  function  and  hin- 
dered its  development  along  consistent  and  sufficiently  broad  lines, 
as  would  have  been  the  case  with  thorough  university  connection. 

In  order,  however,  to  be  perfectly  clear  in  our  understanding 
of  just  what  the  functions  of  a  hospital  laboratory  are  or  ought 
to  be,  and  in  what  direction  the  greatest  efficiency  can  be  obtained, 
it  may  be  well  to  inquire  into,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  define,  the 
functions  of  a  hospital.  These  are,  in  brief,  ( 1 )  The  care  of  the 
sick,  (2)  the  training  of  internes  and  attending  physicians,  (3)  the 
advancement  of  medical  science,  and,  finally,  (4)  the  education  of 
medical  students.  It  is  the  object  of  this  article  to  endeavor  to 
show  how  intimately  the  hospital  laboratory  is  concerned  with 
each  and  all  of  these  functions,  and  how  its  proper  development  is 
conditioned  on  them. 

First,  the  laboratory  is  concerned  in  the  care  of  the  sick,  chiefly, 
in  diagnosis ;  that  is,  it  aids  in  determining  the  diseases  from  which 
patients  suffer,  in  order  that  these  patients  may  be  intelligently 
treated,  according  to  the  most  approved  procedure  which  our  pres- 
ent knowledge  of  therapeutics  permits.  The  laboratory  may,  in- 
deed, furnish  only  information  which  shows  that  a  person  is 
suffering  from  an  incurable  disease;  but  we  may  confidently  hope 
that  in  the  near  future  many  of  those  conditions  which  are  now 
merely  a  death  warrant  when  diagnosticated,  may  become  amenable 
to  improvement  or  permanent  cure,  if  only  the  diagnosis  can  be 
made  sufficiently  early,  and  a  suitable  remedy  devised. 

The  laboratory  also  may  offer  assistance  to  the  patients  in  the 
hospital  by  the  manufacture  and  administration  of  certain  highly 
specialized  antitoxins  or  other  organic  products,  which  must  be 
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prepared  for  each  case.  I  do  not  here  include  the  well-known 
antitoxin  of  diphtheria  or  that  of  tetanus,  which  are  much  better 
manufactured  in  large  municipal  or  commercial  laboratories  and  are 
furnished  in  accurately  standardized  doses  by  these  institutions; 
but  to  sera  which  are  still  in  a  more  or  less  experimental  stage,  such 
as  those  for  the  cure  of  cerebrospinal  meningitis,  in  the  use  of 
which  we  have  had  in  this  city  such  excellent  results  in  the  past  year. 
Other  special  antisera  of  the  type  just  mentioned  are  now  being 
studied,  which  require  for  their  production  the  isolation  of  the 
organism  from  the  patient  and  the  preparation  of  an  immunizing 
fluid  by  inoculation  into  animals  of  the  particular  strain  of  the 
species  of  organism  which  existing  as  a  parasite  in  the  body  excites 
the  disease.  While  these  antitoxins  are  still  in  the  experimental 
stage,  it  is  only  by  careful  application  of  them  to  thoroughly  studied 
cases  that  any  general  progress  can  be  made  in  the  future  in  regard 
to  their  value  or  limitations. 

Among  other  examples  of  the  varied  activities  of  the  labora- 
tory, we  have  only  to  mention  the  study  of  the  blood,  in  which  the 
laboratory  diagnosis  is  often  final;  the  analysis  of  the  washings 
from  the  stomach,  most  valuable  in  diagnosis  and  treatment;  the 
study  of  the  urine,  so  important  in  diabetes  and  Bright's  disease; 
the  examination  of  tumors  to  decide  whether  they  are  malignant 
or  not;  the  early  recognition  of  infectious  disease,  such  as  diphtheria 
or  typhoid  fever ;  the  control  of  the  methods  of  sterilizing  surgical 
instruments  and  dressings;  and  testing  the  water,  milk,  or  food 
supplies;  all  these  phases  of  laboratory  diagnosis  are  in  daily  appli- 
cation in  any  hospital. 

Secondly,  the  laboratory  is  also  concerned  in  the  training  of 
internes  and  attending  physicians,  by  affording  to  each,  facilities 
for  more  exact  diagnosis  based  upon  a  thorough  study  of  the 
patients  in  the  wards  of  the  hospital.  This  it  does :  ( 1 )  by  carry- 
ing out  such  procedures  as  require  too  much  time  to  be  prosecuted 
at  the  bedside;  (2)  by  the  application  of  such  special  methods  as 
require  an  exhaustive  knowledge,  not  only  of  the  science  of  medi- 
cine, but  also  of  the  closely  related  sciences  of  physics  and  chemistry. 

Thus,  while  caring  for  its  sick,  the  hospital  must  afford  educa- 
tional facilities  for  those  upon  whom  rests  the  responsibility  for 
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such  care.  Such  an  opportunity  to  learn  is  so  highly  valued  that 
graduates  compete  for  places  on  the  interne  staff,  and  willingly  give 
several  years  of  their  time  without  compensation.  The  same  pre- 
vails with  both  the  attending  physicians  and  the  attending  surgeons, 
who  serve  without  pay.  To  such  men  the  hospital  owes  every  op- 
portunity for  intellectual  growth.  The  increase  of  skill  and  knowl- 
edge so  obtained  will  not  only  make  for  greater  efficiency  in  the 
care  of  the  patients,  but  ultimately  redound  to  the  reputation  of 
the  hospital. 

Thirdly,  the  laboratory  is  concerned  in  the  advancement  of 
the  science  of  medicine  by  the  study  of  the  changes  produced  by 
disease  in  the  organs  and  tissues  as  shown  in  material  removed 
during  surgical  operations  or  after  death  at  autopsy.  This  we  com- 
monly designate  morphological  pathology  in  contrast  to  functional 
pathology,  which  devotes  itself  to  the  investigation  of  the  condi- 
tions of  disease  in  living  persons.  The  field  of  investigation 
assumed  by  functional  pathology  is  the  determination  of  altera- 
tions in  the  proper  performance  of  the  functions  of  the  living 
organs  and  tissues,  such  as  are  appreciable  by  the  various  types  of 
physiological  apparatus.  As  examples  of  variations  in  function 
which  are  easily  observable  without  inconvenience  to  the  patient,  we 
may  enumerate  irregularities  in  respiratory  action,  in  heart  beat 
and  in  blood  pressure,  and  the  phenomena  of  muscle  and  nerve 
fatigue  in  diseases  of  the  nervous  system.  The  laboratory  also 
assumes  as  a  portion  of  its  work  the  investigation  of  chemical 
changes  in  the  organs  or  secretions  in  disease,  a  study  which  may 
be  designated  as  the  clinical  aspect  of  physiological  chemistry;  and 
also  the  isolation  and  study  of  the  bacteria,  yeasts,  and  moulds, 
which  may  act  as  inciting  agents  of  disease;  this  is  the  practical 
side  of  the  science  of  bacteriology. 

The  results  of  investigation  in  all  these  branches  should  be  pub- 
lished in  order  that  the  entire  medical  profession  may  receive  the 
benefit  of  any  important  discovery.  Such  publications  should  be 
made  as  formal  reports  from  the  laboratory,  and  could  well  be 
combined  with  clinical  studies  made  by  the  attending  physicians  and 
surgeons.  Excellent  examples  of  such  reports  are  those  from  the 
Mt.  Sinai  and  Presbyterian  Hospitals  in  this  city,  from  the  Boston 
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City  Hospital,  and,  more  especially,  from  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hos- 
pital, from  whose  wards  and  laboratories  have  been  issued  in  the 
past  twenty  years  a  most  valuable  series  of  monographs  which  have 
been  of  benefit  to  practitioners  and  scientific  men  the  world  over. 

Fourthly,  the  hospital  laboratory  should  be  concerned  in  the 
education  of  medical  students.  That  such  an  alteration  in  the 
existing  conditions  of  laboratory  management  should  pass  unchal- 
lenged as  a  general  truth,  I  do  not  for  a  moment  consider  probable; 
but  inasmuch  as  St.  Luke's  has  already  recognized  that  it  is  most 
proper  to  admit  students  to  its  wards  under  certain  very  necessary 
restrictions,  following  thus  the  lead  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital 
and  of  the  large  hospitals  abroad,  it  is  but  a  small  step  to  transfer 
such  students  from  the  wards  to  the  laboratory.  In  fact,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  laboratory  work  may  efficiently  be  done  by  such 
students  serving  for  short  terms  as  clinical  clerks,  thus  relieving 
the  more  experienced  internes  from  the  burden  of  daily  routine  and 
enabling  them  to  devote  more  of  their  time  to  direct  supervision 
of  the  patients.  It  is  difficult  to  see  why  a  hospital  should  refuse 
to  admit  a  fourth  year  student  to  the  wards  in  the  month  of  May 
or  June,  to  act  as  an  assistant  to  the  house  staff  and  without  the 
power  of  giving  drugs  or  doing  minor  surgical  operations,  when 
the  same  man  may  have  served  as  a  substitute  six  months  previously, 
or  is  admitted  on  the  first  of  July  as  an  interne  and  given  control 
over  the  lives  of  the  patients  in  the  wards.  Of  course,  the  law 
regulating  the  practice  of  medicine  has  something  to  do  with  the 
situation,  but  intellectually  such  men  are  no  better  the  day  after 
they  graduate  than  they  were  a  month  or  two  before. 

Inasmuch  as  the  hospitals  more  or  less  determine  the  intellectual 
standard  of  the  medical  schools,  since  neither  the  State  nor  the 
medical  school  examinations  themselves  offer  any  great  difficulty 
to  an  industrious  student,  while  the  hospital  examinations  being 
competitive  are  a  very  severe  test,  it  seems  only  fair  that  the  hos- 
pitals should  also  take  some  share  in  the  education  of  the  students, 
for  later  they  reap  the  benefits  of  this  education  in  the  service  of 
their  internes.  There  might  perhaps  be  less  complaint  of  the  quality 
of  these  same  internes  if  they  were  permitted  to  study  the  daily 
routine  of  a  hospital  before  they  were  admitted  to  full  medical 
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power  in  the  wards.  Such  an  arrangement  would  also  permit  the 
examiners  for  the  hospital  positions  to  decide  upon  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  men  who  are  to  compete  for  future  interneships,  in  a 
far  more  satisfactory  way  than  can  be  decided  by  the  present  system 
of  a  few  hours  of  oral  or  written  examination. 

If  the  ward  training  is  important  to  students,  so  also  is  that  of 
the  laboratory.  Such  students  would  make  valuable  assistants  in 
connection  with  many  of  the  laboratory  duties;  they  might  aid  in 
minor  research  problems  and  obtain  material  for  further  study  in 
the  more  perfectly  equipped  laboratories  of  the  medical  schools.  It 
would  also  be  possible  to  give  such  students  special  courses  in 
certain  phases  of  laboratory  diagnosis  which  can  not  be  con- 
veniently given  in  the  medical  school  owing  to  difficulties  in  the 
transportation  of  material  for  study. 

We  need  not  consider  here  the  details  of  the  staff  which  a 
laboratory  should  possess,  nor  the  methods  of  organization  and 
recording  of  the  results  of  the  investigation  carried  on  in  such  a 
laboratory.  But  it  is  desirable  in  passing  to  make  a  sharp  dis- 
tinction between  two  phases  of  the  activities  of  the  laboratory, 
which  may  be  designated  as  "  routine  "  and  "  research." 

The  routine  work  of  the  laboratory  should  include  all  of  the 
examinations  which  are  made  by  that  laboratory  for  th)e  care 
of  the  patients  of  whom  the  hospital  has  charge.  It  is  that  portion 
of  the  laboratory  work  which  the  hospital  owes  to  every  patient, 
the  cost  of  which  may  very  properly  be  met  from  the  current  funds 
of  the  hospital,  inasmuch  as  these  funds  are  usually  contributed  for 
the  care  of  patients  and  may,  therefore,  well  be  expended  in  any 
way  which  benefits  them.  A  properly  organized  laboratory  to  do 
such  "  routine  "  for  a  hospital  of  three  hundred  beds  will  require 
an  income  of  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  per  cent,  of  the  total 
annual  expenditure  of  the  hospital. 

Research,  on  the  other  hand,  is  pure  investigation  for  the 
future  without  especial  consideration  of  the  immediate  needs  of 
the  patient;  and,  therefore,  it  does  not  seem  fitting  that  the 
current  funds  of  the  hospital  should  be  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  abstract  side  belongs  peculiarly  to  such  institutions  as 
the  amply  equipped  Pasteur  Institute  of  Paris,  and  to  the  Phipps, 
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the  Rockefeller,  and  the  Armour  Institutes  in  this  country.  It  is, 
indeed,  most  important  that  a  well-equipped  hospital  laboratory 
should  be  able  to  form  a  working  coalition  with  one  of  these 
institutes,  each  offering  to  the  other  the  opportunities  and  material 
for  which  each  is  particularly  equipped.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  hospital  laboratory  possesses  a  field  of  its  own,  which  it  should 
more  especially  cultivate;  and  for  this  purpose  the  current  funds  of 
the  hospital  are  most  properly  expended,  and  should  not  be  wasted 
in  attempting  to  duplicate  other  plants.  This  field  is  the  investiga- 
tion of  disease  as  seen  in  the  wards  and  the  study  of  the  method  of 
application  and  value  of  the  newer  diagnostic  and  therapeutic  meas- 
ures. For  the  hospital  laboratory,  the  practical  side  of  medicine 
should  always  be  kept  in  mind. 

If,  however,  there  have  been  provided  special  funds  for  labora- 
tory work,  the  opportunity  is  offered  to  do  far  more  for  the  future 
of  medicine  in  the  way  of  pure  research  than  is  possible  in  any  of 
our  large  hospitals  in  New  York  City.  St.  Luke's  is,  therefore,  for- 
tunate in  her  opportunities  because  she  now  has  a  special  donation 
which  will  enable  this  higher  form  of  laboratory  work  to  be  carried 
out. 

The  needs  and  scope  of  the  work  and  organization  of  an  ideal 
laboratory  have  thus  been  briefly  outlined.  What  of  the  future? 
In  how  far  are  we  to  be  able  to  realize  this  ideal?  While  we 
have  considered  the  laboratory  for  purposes  of  clearness  as  an 
organization  separate  from  the  wards,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
in  only  one  phase,  that  of  pure  research,  is  there  any  possible 
independence  between  the  two.  All  other  development  is  absolutely 
conditioned  upon  the  union  of  all  our  interests,  both  of  the  ward 
and  of  the  laboratory.  If  the  laboratory  fails  to  reach  a  high 
position,  its  failure  rests  as  much  upon  the  managers  of  the  hos- 
pital and  the  clinical  staff  as  upon  the  workers  on  the  scientific 
side.  If  it  succeeds,  its  very  success  reflects  upon  the  intelligence 
and  farsightedness  of  the  attending  physicians  and  the  managers. 
In  other  words,  the  laboratory  can  not  exist  without  the  cooperation 
of  those  who  have  charge  of  the  hospital  and  of  the  patients  in  the 
wards.  And  this  cooperation  must  not  be  merely  apparent,  it  must 
be  continuous  and  complete.    A  mere  formal  sending  of  material 
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for  study  to  the  laboratory  does  not  constitute  a  close  relationship. 
There  is  something  far  deeper.  Harmonious  relations  between  the 
two  phases  of  medical  work  in  the  hospital  can  only  be  established 
when  the  status  of  the  pathological  staff  is  fixed  at  a  far  higher 
point  than  at  present  In  the  past  the  pathologist  has  been  regarded 
as  merely  a  high  class  employee,  paid  by  the  hospital  to  do  certain 
work,  to  examine  and  mount  specimens  for  the  surgeons,  to  do 
autopsies  for  the  physicians.  Unless  it  is  clearly  recognized  that 
the  work  done  in  the  laboratory  belongs  to  that  laboratory,  unless 
the  records  of  the  laboratory  are  controlled  by  it  and  are  for  the 
use  of  the  laboratory  staff  as  much  as  the  records  of  the  clinical 
cases  are  for  the  use  of  and  belong  to  the  clinical  staff,  no  satis- 
factory combination  can  be  reached.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  sur- 
geons should  not  report  in  a  clinical  paper  that  a  tumor  is  carci- 
noma, for  example,  without  elaborately  mentioning  the  names  of 
those  who  have  done  the  work;  that  is  a  minor  detail.  But  I  do 
mean  that  all  reports  in  which  the  scientific  side  of  the  subject  is 
emphasized  should  bear  the  names,  both  of  the  man  who  reports 
the  clinical  side  and  of  the  man  who  has  done  the  laboratory  work. 
In  other  words,  after  the  material  reaches  the  laboratory  it  becomes 
the  intellectual  property  of  the  staff  of  that  laboratory. 

Lack  of  appreciation  of  just  this  delicate  and  somewhat  awk- 
ward position  of  the  pathologist  as  an  entity  in  the  hospital  has 
contributed  largely  to  the  difficulties  which  have  been  everywhere 
apparent  in  New  York  in  obtaining  men  of  satisfactory  qualifica- 
tions to  take  up  laboratory  work.  The  salaries  which  any  hospital 
can  afford  to  pay  are  not  sufficient  to  compensate  a  competent  man 
for  his  time  and  trouble,  nor  are  they  ever  sufficient,  if  we  except 
Bellevue,  for  a  man's  living.  And  therefore,  the  hospital  patholo- 
gist is  apt  to  take  up  his  work  merely  as  a  side  issue  in  the  course 
of  his  development  as  a  practitioner  of  medicine,  or  as  a  teacher  in 
the  medical  school.  His  interest  in  the  hospital  work  is  consequently 
somewhat  secondary,  and  when  the  pressure  of  practice  or  the 
opportunities  for  teaching  become  larger,  the  hospital  finds  that  it 
will  have  to  obtain  some  one  else  to  do  the  work.  It  ought  always 
to  be  possible  for  a  man  to  make  a  career  of  the  hospital  laboratory. 
With  the  wealth  which  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  managers  of  the 
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large  hospitals  of  New  York,  there  is  no  reason  why  those  who 
work  for  the  good  of  the  patients  should  not  receive  compensation 
increasing  with  the  length  of  service  and  sufficiently  large  to  compel 
the  recipient  to  give  his  chief  intellectual  interests  to  the  manage- 
ment of  his  laboratory.  The  compensation  need  not  always  be 
entirely  in  money.  Salaries  can  be  commuted  in  opportunity.  If 
after  years  of  loyal  service,  a  laboratory  worker  were  certain  that 
an  attendingship  in  the  hospital  would  be  open  for  him,  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  best  men  in  New  York  to  do  the 
work.  If  clinical  teaching  positions  in  the  medical  schools  were 
open  only  to  those  who  had  a  full  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  dis- 
ease as  obtained  in  the  autopsy  room,  or  who  had  done  good  research 
in  medicine  or  surgery,  there  would  spring  up  a  body  of  men  working 
in  this  line  who  could  afford  to  spend  their  early  years,  when  lab- 
oratory work  can  best  be  done,  in  fitting  themselves  for  the  best 
type  of  teachers.  That  this  is  not  merely  a  theory  is  seen  in  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  in  this  country.  Its  effect  is  beginning  to  be 
felt  in  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital,  where  satisfactory  research  is  being  re- 
garded as  a  condition  for  appointment  to  the  subordinate  positions 
on  the  staff,  both  surgical  and  medical;  and  this  qualification  has 
long  existed  in  Germany  as  a  necessary  preliminary  for  ward  ser- 
vice. All  of  the  great  consultants  and  teachers  there  have  passed 
through  the  laboratory.  We  have  only  to  run  over  the  list  of  recent 
appointments  in  Germany :  that  to  the  first  medical  clinic  in  Vienna 
of  von  Noorden,  whose  work  has  been  chiefly  on  the  chemical  as- 
pects of  gout,  diabetes,  and  nephritis,  and  who  stands  in  some  ways 
at  the  head  of  his  profession,  with  a  large  consulting  practice  and 
one  of  the  finest  clinical  services  in  Europe.  The  same  is  true  of 
Fr.  Miiller,  who  visited  us  not  long  ago.  It  is  also  true  of  His, 
who  has  just  been  appointed  to  the  Chariti  in  Berlin.  Fr.  Miiller 
is  known  chiefly  for  his  chemical  studies  in  metabolism;  His  for  his 
physical  and  chemical  researches  on  the  action  of  germicides  and 
the  question  of  the  relation  of  uric  acid  to  gout.  If  any  doubt  were 
expressed  as  to  the  ability  of  these  men  to  care  for  their  cases  or  to 
teach  the  art  and  science  of  medicine,  it  would  be  silenced  by  a  single 
afternoon  in  any  one  of  the  clinics  conducted  by  any  of  them.  It 
is  worth  the  journey  to  Europe  to  hear  one  of  Fr.  Miiller's  lectures. 
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The  breadth  of  mind  displayed,  the  scope  of  his  knowledge,  the 
innumerable  new  lights  with  which  he  illuminates  every  case  dis- 
cussed, renders  old  facts  new  and  interesting.  The  writer  has 
never  forgotten  a  ward  lecture  which  he  heard  in  Vienna,  given 
by  a  man  comparatively  unknown,  on  the  diagnosis  of  a  case  of 
hysterical  simulation  in  a  patient  who  desired  to  remain  longer  in 
the  comfortable  beds  of  the  ward.  Some  two  hours  were  spent  in 
discussing  the  various  nervous  diseases,  some  symptoms  of  which 
this  patient  had,  and  the  final  diagnosis  was  rendered  perhaps 
somewhat  more  dramatic  by  the  patient,  who,  when  he  found  that 
he  was  detected,  requested  the  privilege  of  going  back  to  work. 
And  yet  that  case  had  been  considered  by  a  half  dozen  graduates 
of  New  York  hospitals,  who  had  examined  it  in  the  previous  hour, 
as  an  obscure  type  of  nervous  disease — what  we  did  not  know. 
Such  teaching  is  the  fruit  of  a  broad  and  thorough  education  in  the 
whole  science  of  medicine,  and  not  in  the  clinical  side  alone. 

To  return  to  the  question  of  opportunity  as  a  reward  for 
work,  I  think  we  can  not  lay  too  much  stress  upon  the  necessity 
of  the  laboratory  workers  in  the  hospital  being  connected  with 
some  teaching  institution.  There  is  something  extraordinary  in 
the  mental  stimulus  of  a  group  of  keen-witted,  sharp-eyed  medical 
students,  eagerly  watching  every  movement,  and  alert  to  detect 
every  doubtful  statement,  ready  to  ask  questions  which  require  the 
broadest  knowledge  to  answer,  many  of  them  having  read  perhaps 
the  last  publication  on  the  disease  from  which  the  case  has  suf- 
fered, or  on  the  test  employed.  The  great  teachers  are  never  tired 
of  speaking  of  this  stimulus  of  teaching  and  those  of  us  who  may 
have  heard  Dr.  Keen  of  Philadelphia  give  a  surgical  clinic,  can 
appreciate  his  expression,  that  he  feels  as  if  he  were  on  the  run  with 
a  pack  of  lively  dogs  at  his  heels.  "  Students,"  he  says,  "  are  the 
best  whip  and  spur  that  I  know." 

For  one  patient  who  has  been  injured  by  being  taught  from,  fifty 
are  injured  by  slipshod  diagnoses  and  careless  methods  of  examina- 
tion into  which  any  man  may  fall  who  is  not  constantly  kept  awake 
by  the  stimulus  of  new  knowledge  and  new  points  of  view  which 
must  be  always  present  to  the  teacher.  Again,  a  connection  with 
the  medical  school  not  only  gives  a  hospital  pathologist  an  oppor- 
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tunity  to  collect  new  facts  from  those  who  are  working  in  cognate 
branches,  but  brings  to  the  hospital  the  facilities  of  these  large 
institutions  when  a  specially  complicated  problem  requires  expen- 
sive apparatus  which  it  would  be  folly  for  a  hospital  to  buy,  as 
it  might  be  of  use  only  once. 

The  constant  presence  of  students  in  the  laboratory  may  also 
be  useful  to  the  teaching  institution  from  another  point  of  view. 
Among  those  who  come  and  go  may  be  some  mind  of  that  peculiar 
and  inquiring  type  which  goes  to  make  a  genius  in  investigation, 
and  with  a  little  encouragement  such  a  student  may  be  turned  from 
the  more  practical  side  of  medicine  into  the  laboratories  of  the 
school  from  which  he  comes,  thus  adding  new  interest  and  new 
vigor  to  the  staff.  The  lack  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  well  trained 
graduates  in  medicine  who  are  capable  of  independent  research  is 
felt  in  every  medical  school  and  has  greatly  hindered  the  growth 
and  efficiency  of  pathological  laboratories. 

What  lesson  should  we  draw  from  all  this  for  the  guidance  of 
St.  Luke's  ?  In  a  few  words  it  is  simply  this :  That  a  great  trust 
has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  managers  of  the  hospital  which 
if  properly  administered  will  permit  of  better  and  broader  and 
more  helpful  work  being  done  for  the  patients  than  in  any  hospital 
in  New  York  City;  that  the  opportunity  exists  in  St.  Luke's  to 
improve  medical  teaching  in  a  way  not  heretofore  possible.  It 
means  that  the  time  has  come  to  educate  teachers  and  research 
workers  in  the  various  branches  of  pathology  and  clinical  medicine 
who  may  later  bring  credit  to  the  hospital  by  their  work  in  broader 
fields. 

Those  who  control  the  destinies  of  the  University  can  also  not 
fail  to  perceive  that  the  time  has  come  for  such  a  rearrangement  of 
the  medical  curriculum  that  the  student  may  be  able  to  enjoy  the 
great  educational  facilities  which  promise  so  soon  to  develop. 

Francis  Carter  Wood 
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THE   DRAMA  OF   DEMOCRACY* 

IN  asking  you  to  consider  in  dramatic  art,  an  ideal  of  independence, 
of  national  diversity,  of  American  self-reliance,  I  am  suggesting 
nothing  which  is  in  conflict  with  any  world-ideal  worthy  of  reason. 
For  if  there  shall  ever  be  met  a  parliament  of  man,  in  the  arts  as 
well  as  politics,  assuredly  it  shall  never  meet  for  the  negation  of 
man,  but  it  shall  be  the  richer  and  mightier  for  every  positive  con- 
tribution of  distinctive  experience  and  tradition  which  each  mem- 
ber shall  conserve  from  his  own  inheritance  and  bring  to  it:  the 
Asiatic,  the  European,  the  American,  each  contributive  of  his 
peculiar  zone  and  meridian  of  wisdom — harmonized  by  the  ethics 
of  a  common  human  interest. 

In  America,  therefore,  where  our  Cyclopean  industries  of  iron 
and  gold  and  brass  and  blazing  ores  sit  on  our  Appalachians  and  our 
Rockies  and,  like  so  many  Polyphemi,  gaze  down  with  fiery  eyes 
upon  their  smoking  hearthstones — ten  thousand  cities  with  their 
consumed  humanity;  in  America,  where  again  the  silent  forests 
range,  solitude  after  solitude,  millions  of  acres,  and  you  shall  hear 
nothing  but  the  waterfalls  and  the  wind,  and  behold  nothing  but  far 
peaks  and  endless  pines  shadowing  their  own  twilight;  in  America, 
where  our  sky-scrapers,  tower  on  tower,  build  another  Sidon  in 
mid-air;  where  the  electric  mules  tunnel  our  river-bottoms,  and 
our  huddled  citizens  build  conglomerate  homes  like  mudwasps;  in 
America,  if  we  shall  look  around  us  with  fresh  eyes,  and  if,  with 
fresh  vision,  we  peer  into  that  Yankee  past  which  produced  us, 
and  beyond  to  the  •horizon  of  cosmopolitan  promise  which  is  our 
destiny  to  come,  surely  in  this  America  we  shall  discover,  in  riches, 
more  than  the  raw-stuff  of  our  bank-accounts ;  in  art,  more  than  a 
mere  standing-place  whence  we  may  crane  our  pigmy-necks 
towards  Rome  and  the  Old  World;  in  prophecy,  more  than  the 
bourgeois  hope  of  imitation  and  self-disguise. 

Yes,  in  all  this  native  material,  I  think  we  shall  discover  national 
incentives,  distinctive  sources  of  appeal,  indigenous  seeds  of  growth 

♦Abstract  of  a  lecture  delivered  in  Earl  Hall  on  January  10,  1908. 
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for  the  renascence  of  a  popular  drama  such  as,  in  possibilities  of 
splendour  and  magnitude,  has  not  been  surpassed  in  history.  But 
to  this  end,  it  is  obligatory  that  we  understand  ourselves,  and  our 
theatrical  situation,  thoroughly.  Such  a  renascence  may  be,  or  it 
may  not  be,  according  as  the  American  public  does  or  does  not  in- 
form itself,  according  as  the  American  dramatist  does  or  does  not 
liberate  himself.  It  is  not  enough  that  we  detect  pernicious  the- 
atrical conditions,  if  we  do  not  renovate  them  altogether;  it  is  not 
enough  if  we  shall  half-see  the  potentialities  of  American  drama 
through  eyes  educated  and  enamoured  of  European  ideals ;  we  must 
see  them  wholly,  distinctly,  freshly,  through  eyes  enamoured  of 
what  they  behold,  and  so  body  their  large  spirit  forth  in  works 
unadulterated,  at  once  American  and  universal. 

In  the  iris  of  this  clear  vision,  two  great  motes  are  lodged  as 
obstacles  that  blur  it.  These  are :  First,  our  theatrical  conditions ; 
second,  the  exotic  nature  of  our  dramatic  ideals.  The  first  is  all- 
important  objectively;  the  second,  subjectively. 

No  extremity  of  emphasis  probably  could  overstate  the  in- 
fluence of  the  commercial  nature  of  our  theaters,  as  private  enter- 
prise, in  retarding  the  growth  of  American  drama  as  the  essential 
art  and  expression  of  national  life.  A  revolution  in  the  existing 
system  is  as  necessary  a  premise  to  the  emancipation  of  the  drama 
as  a  fine  art,  as  that  security  of  endowment  which  has  established 
to  the  symphony  orchestras  their  liberty  and  success;  a  greater 
revolution,  moreover,  in  proportion  as  the  drama  is,  of  its  nature, 
a  more  vital  and  universal  self-expression  of  the  people.  .  .  . 

The  second  obstacle  to  the  development  of  a  national  drama  of 
world-status  in  America  is,  as  I  have  said,  the  exotic  nature  of  our 
dramatic  ideals.  I  might  better  call  it  the  suburbanite  nature  of  our 
ideals.  From  whatever  causes,  it  so  happens  that  a  majority  of  the 
educated  and  the  intellectual  amongst  us,  though  robustly  American 
in  citizenship,  remain,  in  art  and  aesthetic  aspiration,  suburbanites 
of  Paris,  Berlin,  Rome,  London,  whence  they  have,  in  their  happier 
leisure,  drawn  their  ideals.  Looking  to  the  best  and  most  inspired 
dramas  which  modern  Europe  offers  us,  and  rejoicing  in  the  tech- 
nique and  beauty  of  those  master  works,  these  Americans  would 
appropriate  the  masters  to  themselves,  and  substitute  as  ideals  the 
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foreign  motives  and  technique,  which  have  rightly  made  those  artists 
masters  in  their  own  lands,  for  the  original  incentives  and  the  na- 
tive craftsmanship,  which  alone  can  create  for  us  masters  and  ideals 
in  America. 

Perhaps  on  account  of  our  own  cosmopolitan  origins,  the  drama- 
tists of  Europe,  rather  than  those  of  England,  influence  us.  .  .  . 
And  the  contemporary  influence  of  European  upon  American  drama 
may  be  said  to  resolve  itself — through  various  channels  of  genius 
— into  the  dominant  influence  of  Ibsen. 

Now,  the  technique  of  these  masters,  the  technique  of  every 
master,  is  adapted  to  his  message.  No  artist  can  be  subtracted  from 
or  superadded  to,  what  he  has  to  say,  and  the  talisman  of  the  master 
artist  is  perfect  adaptation  of  means  to  end.  To  a  thousand 
prophets,  as  many  arts  of  prophecy.  When,  therefore,  Ibsen  is 
designated  by  the  critical  as  the  dramatic  master  for  us  in  America 
today,  let  us  not  be  first  moved  to  acquiescence  by  the  profound 
art,  the  human  daring  and  the  honorable  achievement  of  the  great 
Norwegian,  but  let  us  first  ask  ourselves:  What  is  his  message? 
Is  it  for  us?  And  is  it  for  all  of  us  as  a  people?  And  if  it  be  for 
us,  if  it  be  indeed  pertinent  and  inspiring  to  the  vision  of  our  vast 
young  democracy,  let  us  ordain  him  master,  and  rally  for  him 
disciples,  and  appropriate  the  principles  of  his  technique,  that  his 
message  may  live  on  in  America.  But  if  it  is  not  for  us,  if  it  is 
pertinent  only  to  the  different  conditions  and  needs  which  gave  it 
utterance  in  his  mind  and  art,  let  us  not  ordain  him  master,  but 
honoring  in  him  the  dauntless  Norwegian  and  the  sincere  artist, 
imitate  only  his  daring  and  his  sincerity,  and  go  the  way  of  our 
own  vision,  repudiating  his  domination  as  he  himself  repudiated 
the  domination  of  Shakspere  and  all  the  Lilliputian  disciples  of  that 
giant. 

What,  then,  is  the  message  of  Ibsen  ?  Is  it  not  the  suffering  of 
human  pathology — the  courage  to  meet  the  subtler  diseases  of  so- 
ciety, the  stoicism  to  diagnose  the  incurable  ills  of  inheritance? 
Thus  at  the  best  his  function  as  a  dramatist  becomes  that  of  the 
informed  physician  and  surgeon,  and  the  sad  world  his  clinic.  And 
so,  with  diverse  mood  and  accent,  reads  the  philosophy  of  his 
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European  followers.  Theirs  is  the  message,  wrung  from  serious 
hearts,  of  a  corroded  society ;  their  own  society,  its  need  of  health, 
its  erotic  and  neurasthenic  pangs.  Theirs  is  the  message  of  over- 
population, and  all  the  pessimism  of  that. 

Is  such  the  predestined  message  of  our  American  democracy? 
Is  such  the  timely  and  peculiar  appeal  of  a  drama  which  shall 
awaken  the  authentic  response  of  a  people  of  eighty  millions — a 
people  to  whom  the  wilderness  is  still,  thank  God,  an  inspiration; 
for  whom  even  in  their  slums  the  hill-ranging  winds  are  still  hope, 
and  the  sweat  of  their  labor  still  pledge  of  a  wholesome  futurity? 
Is  such  a  message  indeed  for  us?  Or  can  any  technical  mastery 
make  it  ours  ? 

But  the  art  of  these  Europeans  is  also  something  other  and  less 
than  the  cry  of  a  degenerate  race.  For  it  is  not  the  cry  of  a  race 
at  all,  nor  of  a  people,  but  of  a  segment  of  society.  Significant  is 
this  distinction.  Not  Norway,  nor  the  peoples  of  Europe,  cry  out 
through  Ibsen  and  his  followers.  Not  those  peoples  whose  great 
masses  are  still  peasant,  full-blooded,  inarticulate  as  in  the  feudal 
age,  but  the  sophisticated  strata  of  their  so-called  upper  society,  the 
modern  corroding  remains  of  an  aristocratical  system  now  mingled 
with  bourgeoisie.  Those  strata  are  Ibsen's  humanity ;  their  anaemia 
the  solicitude  of  his  art.  ...  It  is  not,  however,  simply  the  path- 
ology of  Ibsen's  message,  but  also  its  restricted  public,  which  char- 
acterizes it.  .  .  .  This  arises  specifically  out  of  the  nature  of  the 
theater  in  Europe  as  an  established  institution  of  those  classes — its 
nature  as  the  conserver  and  home  of  what  may  be  called  the  segre- 
gated drama.  By  the  segregated  drama  I  mean  the  drama  con- 
sidered as  a  fine  art  for  the  few ;  that  drama  which,  having  its  secure 
home  in  the  court  and  municipal  theaters  of  Europe,  has  produced 
the  noblest  examples  of  modern  dramaturgy. 

As  the  popular  alternatives  to  the  segregated  drama  in  Europe 
exist  the  cock-pits,  the  bull-fights  and  the  cafis  chantants. 

In  America,  a  similar  distinction  has  not  been,  until  lately, 
definitely  marked.  But  with  the  growth  of  organization  in  the 
theater  as  a  business  it  has  become  yearly  more  apparent  that  the 
chaotic  stuff  of  our  dramatic  world  is  revolving  itself  into  two 
utterly  sundered  spheres:  First,  the  segregated  drama,  based  on 
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European  ideals;  second,  vaudeville,  a  melange  of  amusements, 
variously  adapted  from  the  drama,  the  cafis  chantants  and  the 
cock-pits.  In  the  first,  the  drama  is  considered  as  a  fine  art  for  the 
few.  In  the  second,  the  drama  is  considered  not  as  a  fine  art  at  all, 
but  as  a  heterogeneous  entertainment  for  the  many. 

Here  now  is  a  crucial  moment,  an  inspiring  opportunity,  in  our 
dramatic  history,  and  hence  in  our  history  as  a  nation.  For  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  sphere  represents,  I  believe,  the  destiny  of 
American  drama.  Between  those  two  ideals  and  distinct  from 
each,  exists,  potential,  a  third  ideal — an  ideal  correspondent  to  the 
essential  genius  and  the  native  opportunity  of  our  American  nation 
and  its  dramaturgy.  That  third  ideal  is  the  Drama  of  Democracy 
—the  drama  as  a  fine  art  for  the  many. 

The  drama  as  a  fine  art  for  the  many  and  by  "  the  many  "  I 
mean  "  the  whole  people,"  both  virtuosi  and  hoi  poUoi.  ^Eschylus, 
Sophocles,  Aristophanes  and  their  contemporary  peers,  consummate 
artists,  interpreted  an  eager  people  to  themselves,  created  for  and 
by  their  own  works  a  whole  nation  of  dramatic  critics,  and  infused 
generations  of  shepherds,  bankers  and  street-gamins  with  a  judi- 
cious enthusiasm  for  the  fine  art  of  dramatic  poetry.  .  .  . 

Moreover,  by  observation  at  first  hand,  by  a  fresh  and  kindred 
insight,  those  Greek  dramatists  created  their  own  ideals  out  of  the 
native  consciousness  of  their  fellow  Athenians.  Compare  with  this 
Catullus,  Horace,  and  the  Augustan  Roman  poets,  who  borrowed 
their  criteria,  ready  formed,  from  the  Greeks  and  sought  to  foist 
them  upon  their  antipathetic  countrymen.  With  the  segregated  few 
they  succeeded,  but  not  with  the  many.  The  profanum  vulgus  went 
its  way  to  the  beast  fights  and  the  gladiators.  The  coliseum  is  the 
monument  of  a  people  without  a  popular  fine-art;  the  theater  of 
Dyonysus  at  Athens  a  monument  to  the  drama  of  democracy. 

Now,  while  too  close  an  analogy  may  not,  of  course,  be  drawn, 
yet  one  parallel  is  pertinent.  Our  creative  dramatists,  our  intelli- 
gent public  opinion,  are  guided  and  enthused  by  European  ideals, 
which,  however  admirable  to  their  germane  conditions,  here,  when 
transplanted  to  us,  are  at  best  a  delight  to  those  restricted  few  whom 
they  thus  educate,  while,  at  worst,  their  advocacy  by  that  few 
permits  of  one  mighty  danger  to  our  many:  namely,  that  by  im- 
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porting  a  fine  art  which  does  not,  of  its  nature,  appeal  to  our  masses, 
our  masses  shall  remain  without  a  fine  art,  and  so  retrograde;  that 
by  the  neglect  of  the  enlightened  few  to  provide  our  whole  people 
with  modern  popular  theaters  of  Dyonysus,  the  coliseums  of  the 
variety  shows  shall  be  increasingly  provided  for  them  by  the  unen- 
lightened astuteness  of  private  enterprise. 

This  very  condition  threatens  us  now;  when  our  people  as  a 
people,  untouched  by  the  art  or  message  of  an  Ibsen  and  Maeterlinck 
(subtle  and  noble  though  these  be)  turns  gropingly,  and  increasingly 
satisfied,  to  the  ubiquitous  vaudeville  show,  which  a  splendidly  or- 
ganized business  system  provides  for  them,  ignorant  or  uncaring  of 
the  consequences  to  our  civic  life.  Let  us  remember  that  theater- 
goers in  America  are  numbered  by  the  millions  and  tens  of  millions, 
when  we  ask  ourselves :  What  are  those  consequences  to  us,  and  to 
the  generations,  in  our  national  development? 

An  analysis  of  the  nature  of  vaudeville  and  its  effect  upon  the 
masses  will,  I  think,  reveal  at  least  these  four  elements  vitiating  to 
the  American  native  capacity  for  a  true  drama  of  democracy: 

First,  its  intermittent  appeal,  whereby  the  variety  show  is  de- 
structive of  all  sustained  concentration  on  the  part  of  its  audience, 
numbing  its  sense  of  logical  coherence,  aesthetic  unity,  and  the  con- 
structive harmonies  of  dramatic  action.  .  .  . 

Secondly,  its  necessary  appeal  to  average  taste  and  minimum 
critical  faculty.  .  .  .  Now,  average  taste,  of  course,  is  bad  taste, 
and  since  bad  taste  in  factu  is  more  dependable  than  good  taste,  in 
posse,  the  policy  of  vaudeville  becomes  the  progressive  cultivation  in 
the  public  of  average  or  bad  taste,  and  the  gradual  paralysis  of  the 
people's  critical  faculty. 

Thirdly,  its  pseudo-morality:  With  knowing  regard  for  the 
prejudices  of  conventional  ethics,  the  wares  of  its  variety  are  adver- 
tised as  alike  innocent  for  sucklings  and  sinners;  whereas,  in 
actual  performance,  the  equivocal  hint  and  the  nameless  innuendo, 
by  consciously  avoiding  a  legal  indecency,  are  doubly  corrupt  by 
their  hypocrisy. 

Fourthly,  its  dementedness.  .  .  .  The  unmeaning  haste,  the  ex- 
aggerated feat  of  skill,  the  baseless  mirth,  the  overtaxed  fatigue, 
are  evidences  not  of  spontaneous  and  wholesome  revelry,  but  of 
neurasthenia. 
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All  these  vitiating  elements  of  vaudeville  are,  of  course,  glossed 
and  in  part  atoned  by  frequent  exhibits  of  sound  powers,  flashes  of 
consummate  wit,  splendid  inventions  of  science,  brief  revelations  of 
genius,  yet  as  a  substitute  for  a  native  drama  of  democracy,  its 
results  are  perilous  to  our  generations.  For  its  results  are 
these:  that  it  substitutes  forgetfulness  of  civic  life  for  conscious- 
ness of  civic  life;  individual  entertainment  for  communal  self- 
expression;  sensuous  callousness  for  sensuous  enkindlement ;  and 
popular  "monkey-tricks"  for  the  supreme  fine  art  of  humanity. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  contrasted  works  and  public  of 
the  segregated  drama,  which  looks  to  modern  European  dramaturgy 
for  its  inspiration  and  technique.  There  exists  also  amidst  us,  to 
be  sure,  a  more  or  less  popular  drama,  with  no  special  ideal  save  that 
of  supplying  the  histrionic  wants  of  stars,  or  the  commercial  needs 
of  managers,  and  this  chiefly  fills  the  diminishing  number  of  the 
theaters  in  the  so-called  "  legitimate  "  business ;  but  as  this  has  no 
other  basic  motive  or  message,  it  is  necessarily  ephemeral  and,  to 
our  present  discussion,  negligible. 

The  segregated  drama,  however,  is  of  great  importance.  It  has 
a  definite  and — within  narrowed  bounds — a  lofty  ideal.  With  in- 
creasing revulsion  against  the  banality  of  the  variety  shows,  the 
very  aim  of  its  being  is  differentiation  from  the  ideals  of  the  masses. 
It  is  a  fine  art  for  the  few.  In  Europe,  indubitably,  the  salvation 
of  the  drama  has  lain  in  segregation ;  thereby  it  has  maintained  its 
high  level  of  achievement.  From  Racine  to  Rostand,  from  Lessing 
to  Hauptmann,  the  segregated  theaters  of  France  and  Germany 
have  produced  a  succession  of  excelling  poet-artists. 

Reasoning  from  this  analogy,  the  intelligent  in  America  have 
set  their  hopes  in  a  like  segregation,  to  this  end  appropriating  those 
European  masters  and  their  art.  In  this  expectation,  they  neglect 
two  important  considerations:  First,  that  the  success  of  that  art 
is  based  upon  the  original,  native  incentives  of  those  masters,  and 
not  upon  any  qualities  of  that  art  which  may  be  imitated.  Secondly, 
that  even  if  successfully  imported,  that  foreign  art,  with  its  segre- 
gative ideals,  can  never  hope  to  fill  the  unique  opportunity  of  a 
drama  which  shall  satisfy  the  native  need  and  capacity  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  for  self-development  in  fine  art.    Alluring,  then — even 
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tempting — as  the  segregative  ideal  may  be  to  the  few,  permanent 
and  productive  as  its  function  will  always  be  in  human  society,  it 
is,  nevertheless,  I  believe,  not  for  us  the  destined  ideal,  not  for  us 
the  appropriate  goal  of  the  drama  of  our  American  democracy. 

That  a  fine  art  for  the  many  is  a  practical  ideal  has  been  proved 
by  its  realization  in  at  least  two  historical  eras — the  ages  of  Pericles 
and  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  ...  In  our  own  time,  in  the  cognate  field 
of  music,  we  have  beheld  the  analogous  birth  and  growth  of  an 
universal  art,  through  the  vision  and  will  of  a  single  artist:  Less 
than  fifty  years  ago,  the  Wagnerian  opera  had  neither  theaters, 
audiences  nor  interpreters;  its  technique  was  scoffed  at;  its  practi- 
cality was  denied,  its  possibilities  of  popular  appeal  were  ignored 
or  ridiculed.  We  know  what  it  is  today.  The  connoisseur  and  the 
street-arab  are  united  in  the  knowledge  and  the  praise  of  it.  But 
what  Wagner  accomplished  for  the  drama  of  song  and  musical 
motif  may  equally  be  accomplished  for  the  drama  of  speech  and  the 
motif  of  verse,  and  with  far  deeper  effect  upon  the  self-development 
of  our  whole  people,  inasmuch  as  the  spoken  drama  may  enter,  not 
as  a  beautiful  thing  apart,  but  as  a  forming  influence,  a  critical  and 
self-revealing  inspiration  into  the  very  sources  of  our  national  life. 

To  compare  the  scope  and  relative  appeal  of  the  segregative  with 
the  democratical  ideal  in  fine  art,  compare  the  Don  Giovanni  of 
Mozart  with  the  Siegfried  of  Wagner.  Compare  the  delineation  of 
that  distracted  soul  Halvard  Solness,  the  Master  Builder,  with  the 
delineation  of  Macbeth;  the  character  drawing  of  Oscar  Wilde's 
Lord  Windermere,  with  that  of  Falstaff ;  the  Peleas  and  Melisande 
of  Maeterlinck  with  the  Orestes  and  Electra  of  Sophocles.  Here 
are  the  master  drawings  of  masters — but  masters  in  two  distinct 
methods  and  aims.  The  distinction,  in  art,  is  one  between  individ- 
ualism and  universalism,  between  naturalism  and  idealism.  Ibsen, 
Oscar  Wilde,  Maeterlinck  depict  individuals,  and  types  of  a  seg- 
ment of  society,  Shakspere  and  Sophocles — images  of  all  humanity. 

But  is,  then,  this  distinction  a  dead  issue?  Does  modernity 
necessarily  imply  individualism  and  naturalism?  Are  the  dramatic 
poets  of  today  and  tomorrow  nevermore  to  carry  on  and  upward  the 
tradition  and  the  message  of  an  universal  vision?  And  is  poetry 
for  the  masses,  as  some  of  our  modern  prophets  have  chanted,  in- 
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deed  as  dead  as  the  door-nail  of  the  proverb?  Patience!  Many 
such  door-nails  rivet  the  coffin  of  skepticism.  There  is  the  horizon 
of  a  theatrical  season  and  there  is  the  horizon  of  the  centuries.  And 
from  the  latter  serene  horizon  looms  the  unharvested  ideal  of  a  new 
drama  for  our  democracy.  .  .  . 

A  drama,  it  must  be,  adapted  to  a  people  of  many  millions,  many 
millions,  but  fused  by  the  American  Spirit — one  nation;  their  prai- 
ries, their  mountains,  their  vast  river-valleys,  as  well  as  the  infinite 
meanings  of  their  cities,  it  shall  humanly  interpret  and  make  vocal 
to  them  and  their  posterity.  Its  dramatists,  peering  through  imagi- 
nation into  the  past,  the  present,  the  future,  shall  strive,  as  Keats 
says,  "  to  see  as  a  god  sees,"  and  make  those  images  their  dramatis 
persona.  And  especially  when  they  look  into  the  past,  they  shall 
see  with  their  own  eyes,  in  no  archaic  spirit,  but  to  reveal  its  mean- 
ings to  their  modern  time.  Thus  they  will  create  characters,  corre- 
sponding in  sculpture  to  the  ideal  groups  of  a  Phidias  as  opposed  to 
the  Goldsmith  portraiture  of  a  Cellini.  These  they  will  delineate 
with  large  simplicity  and  passion,  as  befits  a  fine  art  for  the  many. 
No  longer  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown,  Smith,  Robinson,  with  all  their 
idiosyncrasies  superfluous  to  a  national  art,  shall  walk  the  boards, 
but — instead — living  symbols  of  our  living  world,  so  recreated  in 
imagination  as  to  move  and  breathe  like  visible  gods  and  demigods 
of  our  modernity,  beings  as  simply  understandable  to  our  American 
masses  as  the  Greek-stage  Zeus  and  Agamemnon  were  to  the 
Athenians;  characters  as  familiar  to  the  modern  man  in  the  audi- 
ence as  the  great  forces  of  labor  and  capital,  competition  and  graft 
and  reform,  of  which  he  reads  in  his  newspaper — now  tangibly  set 
before  him  as  distinct  and  breathing  images  which  shall  ever  after 
serve  to  interpret  for  him — himself  and  the  life  of  his  nation. 
"  Symbols,"  I  have  said,  yet  the  dramatic  poet  of  democracy  will 
not,  I  think,  allegorize;  neither  will  he  so  much  symbolize,  as  see 
and  create  in  the  large. 

Dramatic  poet  he  must  be,  for,  in  the  very  nature  of  its  ideal, 
the  drama  of  democracy  will  be  a  poetic  drama.  Not  a  revival  of 
old  forms,  not  an  emulation  of  Elizabethan  blank  verse,  but  a  fresh 
imagining  and  an  original  utterance  of  modern  motives  which  are 
as  yet  unimagined  and  unexpressed.     Not  a  revival,  but  a  new 
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birth,  not  a  restoration,  but  a  renascence  of  dramatic  poetry.  No 
bounds  can  be  set  prophetically  to  the  forms  of  its  expression ;  those 
will  be  determined  by  its  poets.  There  are  those  today  who  see 
no  futurity  for  dramatic  art  save  in  prose;  yet  such  are,  I  think, 
enamored  of  a  naturalistic  ideal.  For  myself,  varied  and  fasci- 
nating as  I  find  the  gamut  of  prose,  yet  in  the  largeness  and  the 
deep  passion  of  our  opportunity,  I  can  see  no  form  of  utterance  so 
appropriate  to  that  world-drama  of  America  as  those  natural  ca- 
dences of  emotion  in  speech  which  are  allied  to  music.  A  fresh 
study  of  the  laws  of  those  cadences,  as  adaptable  to  the  purposes  of 
modern  poetic  drama  and  its  popular  appeal,  will  result,  I  believe, 
in  a  new  harmonious  complexity  of  form  in  verse  and  rhythm. 

But  the  message  of  the  drama  of  democracy  is  one — and  equally 
important — with  its  form.  That  message  will  be  the  message  of 
under-  not  over-population;  of  optimism,  health  and  the  goal  of  a 
rational  happiness.  On  the  boards  of  its  theater  the  spirit  of 
Comedy  will  be  master,  and  shift  with  twinkling  eyes  his  tragic 
masks.  There  not  merely  the  sad  aspiring  of  a  race  shall  speak  in 
beauty;  huge  Satire  and  the  vast  guffaw  of  Folly  will  chant  har- 
monious ;  shrill  Wit,  twanging  a  lightning  bow  of  verse,  shall  rattle 
his  barbs  of  melodious  mockery ;  and  Reason,  standing  in  the  wings, 
will  smile  his  sweet  serene  smile  philosophical.  Thus  shall  that  Comic 
Spirit,  which  is  twin  of  the  American  Spirit,  be  lifted  to  the  large 
plane  of  fine  art,  and  illuminating  the  average  American  to  himself, 
raise  thereby  his  mirth  to  a  finer  dignity. 

With  the  new  drama  of  democracy,  then,  will  arise  a  divergent 
dramatic  technique,  a  native  appeal  and  message,  a  new  and  nobler 
art  of  impersonation,  and,  above  all,  to  administer  and  develop  its 
vast  function,  a  new  theatrical  institution,  with  basic  liberty  and 
permanent  security  for  its  growth. 

Manifestly,  all  these  things  are  not  as  yet;  the  drama  as  a 
popular  fine  art  does  not  exist;  existing  conditions  cannot  foster 
it;  actors  of  today  are  not  schooled  to  interpret  it;  the  modern  public 
does  not  demand  it.  These  are  the  easy  comments  of  the  observer 
of  things  as  they  are.  To  whom  the  observer  of  things  as  they  may 
well  be,  shall  reply :  of  course  the  drama  as  a  popular  fine  art  does 
not  exist;  of  course  existing  conditions  cannot  foster  it;  of  course, 
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actors  are  not  schooled  to  it ;  of  course,  the  public  does  not  demand 
it.  Since,  however,  we  have  clearly  beheld  the  vision  of  such  a 
drama,  and  seen  that  it  is  beautiful,  and  since  all  those  things  which 
are  not  yet  are  necessary  for  the  embodiment  of  that  vision,  of 
course,  therefore,  we  will  create  them,  and  those  things  shall  be. 

Patience,  once  more.  A  day — a  decade — is  not  destiny.  Why, 
in  our  drama — without  moving  our  little  fingers  either  for  investi- 
gation or  for  remedy — why  do  we  expect  that  reform  and  rectitude 
of  conditions  which,  in  banking  and  insurance  and  our  legislatures, 
we  strive  for  strenuously  in  vain?  If  I  have  proffered  to  you 
today  a  credo  instead  of  an  accomplishment,  it  is  because  it  has 
seemed  worth  while  to  communicate  a  faith,  which  only  time  and 
collaboration  of  desire  can  fully  substantiate. 

We  must  take  time — but  first  we  must  take  action.  In  the  path 
of  the  prediction  I  have  made,  obstacles  are  entrenched,  seemingly 
insuperable.  Beyond  them  rises,  splendid,  the  drama  of  democracy. 
Let  us  be  swift  to  face  those  obstacles,  wise  to  analyze  them,  pa- 
tient to  resist  them,  ruthless  to  remove  them.  And  when  we  have 
triumphed,  strong,  then,  and  inspired  let  us  be  to  build  beyond  them. 

Percy  MacKaye 
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THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITIES 

THE  ninth  annual  conference  of  the  Association  of  American 
Universities  was  held  with  the  University  of  Michigan,  at 
Ann  Arbor,  on  January  9  and  10.  All  but  one  of  the  fifteen  uni- 
versities included  in  the  membership  were  represented,  Chicago, 
Cornell,  Johns  Hopkins,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  by  their  presi- 
dents. President  Pritchett  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  was  also 
present  under  the  permanent  invitation  extended  by  the  Associa- 
tion. The  conference  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  interesting  in 
recent  years,  and  in  its  positive  results  was  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  whole  history  of  the  Association. 

The  opening  session  was  devoted  to  the  report  of  the  special 
Committee  on  aim  and  scope,  appointed  at  the  Harvard  Conference 
of  last  year,  and  made  a  special  order  for  this  meeting.  Both  mat- 
ters have  been  subjects  of  controversy.  It  has  been  felt  by  some 
members  of  the  Association  that  its  assumed  range  of  activity  was 
not  wide  enough,  and  that  the  subjects  of  discussion  should  cover 
the  whole  field  of  education  as  germane,  in  the  end,  to  the  purposes 
of  an  association  of  American  universities.  In  the  same  way,  it 
has  also  been  maintained  that  the  Association  is  too  narrow  in  its 
scope  and  that  it  should  more  generally  admit  institutions  of  learn- 
ing of  the  country  than  has  been  the  case  to  its  privileges  and  rights, 
both  of  which  formally  exist  in  the  light  of  foreign  action  with 
regard  to  the  members  of  the  Association  in  the  recognition  of  their 
degrees  alone  of  American  institutions  as  of  value  in  the  academic 
reciprocity  which  has  been  agreed  upon  with  Belgium,  Germany 
and  Holland. 

In  the  matter  of  aim  of  the  Association,  the  report  as  unani- 
mously adopted  reaffirmed  the  action  of  the  1902  Conference, 
whose  conclusion  was  embodied  verbally  as  follows : 

It  is  thought  desirable  to  include  within  the  scope  of  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  Association  all  those  questions  and  problems  which 
arise  in  organizing  really  advanced  instruction  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  university  life.  It  is  impossible  to  draw  a  distinction 
between  studies  which  are  non-professional  and  those  which  are 
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professional  in  their  character;  because  in  our  modern  institutions 
much  of  the  so-called  non-professional  work  of  the  graduate  depart- 
ment is  intended  as  a  preparation  for  the  calling  of  the  teacher,  and 
much  of  the  work  of  the  professional  schools  is  occupied  with  actual 
research.  The  problems  of  the  different  departments  are  so  con- 
nected and  interwoven  that  they  have  to  be  treated  together  in  the 
universities  themselves ;  and  it  seems  desirable  that  a  body  like  the 
Association  should  treat  them  in  the  same  way. 

In  the  matter  of  scope,  the  Association  for  the  first  time  in 
adopting  the  report  came  out  squarely  on  the  question  of  eligibility 
to  membership,  and  in  its  ultimate  action  determined  from  its  own 
point  of  view  what  shall  be  considered  in  fact  to  constitute  an 
American  university.  With  regard  to  conditions  of  eligibility  to  be 
applied  to  the  admission  of  new  members  the  report  makes  the  fol- 
lowing statement : 

Of  all  the  matters  considered,  the  educational  standards  which 
any  university  maintains  are  in  the  estimation  of  your  Committee 
the  most  important.  Hitherto  this  Association  has  made  the  ex- 
istence of  a  strong  graduate  department  the  sole  condition  of 
membership.  Your  Committee  believe  that  if  the  Association  is  to 
undertake — as  they  think  it  should  undertake — the  standardizing 
of  American  universities,  another  criterion  should  also  be  enforced. 
The  policy  contemplated  has  to  do  with  the  conditions  of  admission 
to  professional  courses.  Your  Committee  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  best  American  universities  will  in  the  future  rest  their  profes- 
sional courses  on  a  basis  of  college  work,  which  shall  range  from 
one  to  four  years,  and  that  the  professional  student  will  spend  at 
least  five  or  six  years  in  study  from  the  day  he  matriculates  in  the 
college  to  the  day  he  receives  his  professional  degree.  Your  Com- 
mittee accordingly  recommend  that  the  Association  adopt  as .  a 
second  criterion  for  membership  the  requirement  of  one  or  more 
years  of  college  work  as  a  prerequisite  for  admission  to  professional 
courses,  the  combination  being  so  arranged  that  no  professional 
degree  shall  be  given  until  the  satisfactory  completion  of  at  least 
five  years  of  study. 

The  ideal  of  your  Committee  is  the  combination  of  this  require- 
ment with  the  present  requirement  of  a  strong  graduate  school  as 
a  condition  for  membership  in  this  Association.  But  they  recognize 
that  a  strict  enforcement  of  both  requirements  might  work  sub- 
stantial hardship  at  the  present  time.  Nevertheless  they  think  that 
in  universities  which  have  professional  schools  and  a  graduate  de- 
partment it  is  not  too  much  to  ask  at  the  present  time  that  the 
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graduate  department  shall  be  at  least  creditable  and  that  the  arts 
and  technical  work  prescribed  for  professional  degrees  in  at  least 
otte  professional  school  shall  be  not  less  than  five  years.  It  is  the 
thought  of  your  Committee  that  if  this  dual  standard  of  admission 
be  now  accepted  by  the  Association  it  may  be  possible  to  enforce  it 
with  increasing  strictness  as  the  years  go  by.  They  feel,  however, 
that  a  step  of  the  utmost  importance  would  be  taken  if  the  Associa- 
tion now  insisted  on  the  dual  requirement,  even  though  in  adminis- 
tering it  concessions  were,  for  a  few  years,  made  to  some  univer- 
sities which  were  strong  in  the  one  direction,  but  not  so  fully  de- 
veloped in  the  other.  Your  Committee  are  of  the  opinion  that 
American  universities  cannot  be  justly  standardized  with  reference 
to  graduate  departments  alone;  the  requirement  of  a  general  or 
liberal  education  as  a  prerequisite  to  professional  study  along  with 
an  extension  of  the  period  of  study  for  professional  students  being 
in  the  estimation  of  the  Committee  an  important  consideration. 
They  are  of  the  opinion  that  American  universities  should  be  stan- 
dardized with  reference  to  these  two  criteria. 

The  report  furthermore  expresses  the  belief  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Association  to  admit  as  members  all  American  universities  so 
soon  as  they  shall  satisfy  the  two  criteria  adopted  as  a  standard. 
Upon  its  further  recommendation  three  new  members,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  the  University  of  Minnesota,  and  the  University 
of  Missouri,  were  unanimously  elected  to  membership. 

The  report  concludes  with  a  recommendation  to  the  Association 
to  continue  for  the  colleges  the  action  taken  in  the  case  of  the 
universities,  and  to  attempt  a  standardization  of  them  as  well.  It 
is  plainly  incumbent  upon  the  Association  to  make  a  list  of  the 
colleges  of  the  country  whose  degrees  it  regards  as  of  equal  value 
with  the  college  degrees  conferred  by  the  universities  within  its 
membership.  American  colleges  outside  of  the  Association  are 
suffering  at  the  present  time  from  the  interpretation  which  foreign 
governments  have  put  upon  the  existence  and  work  of  the  Associa- 
tion, in  that  the  degrees  of  such  colleges  are  not  recognized  on  the 
ground  of  non-membership  in  an  Association  of  American  Univer- 
sities. More  important  still  as  a  reason  for  the  standardization  of 
the  colleges  is  the  present  action  of  the  Association  to  admit  to  mem- 
bership only  those  institutions  which  rest  their  professional  work  on 
college  work.    The  Association  hereafter  in  electing  new  members 
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will  inevitably  have  before  it  the  problem  of  determining  what 
colleges  in  the  country  give  instruction  in  arts  and  sciences  which 
may  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  that  given  by  the  universities  them- 
selves. To  carry  out  this  purpose  of  standardization  of  the  colleges, 
the  special  committee,  consisting  of  Harvard,  Cornell,  Wisconsin, 
Pennsylvania  and  Columbia,  was  continued,  with  President  Pritchett, 
of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  as  an  additional  member. 

The  importance  of  the  action  thus  taken  unanimously  by  the 
Association  in  its  whole  effect  is  not  easily  to  be  overestimated. 
Much  undeserved  criticism  of  the  Association  as  a  close  corporation, 
or,  as  it  has  even  been  phrased,  an  "educational  trust,"  has  been 
made  in  the  past  which  now  must  cease,  since  it  is  distinctly  the 
cause  of  each  institution  to  qualify,  or  not,  for  membership,  as  it 
may  choose  or  its  development  may  determine.  By  its  own  dic- 
tum, the  Association,  made  up  of  a  large  number  of  the  principal 
educational  institutions  of  the  country,  has  decided  that  at  the  pres- 
ent time  there  are  in  the  United  States  eighteen  of  university  rank 
which  are  thus  to  be  considered  at  home  and  abroad.  If  there  are 
more,  they  have  the  right  to  recognition  which  under  the  new 
formulation  is  guaranteed  them.  This,  however,  is  but  one  phase 
of  the  action.  Quite  as  important,  in  its  entire  bearing,  is  the 
decision  in  the  case  of  professional  study  in  the  university  that  it 
shall  inevitably  be  based  upon  work  in  the  college,  in  order  to  justify 
itself  as  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  a  university  standard.  The 
movement  for  the  betterment  of  professional  education,  certainly 
one  of  the  most  significant  in  America  at  the  present  time,  is  dis- 
tinctly helped  on  by  this  action  of  the  Association  to  become,  as  it  is 
destined  to  become,  one  of  the  most  general  and  typical  educational 
conditions  whose  integrity  will  presently  no  longer  be  questioned. 
If  such  a  result  were  needed,  the  Association  in  adopting  this  stan- 
dard has  amply  justified  its  existence,  the  inevitableness  of  which 
has  sometimes  been  questioned  by  doubters,  even  within  its  own 
ranks. 

The  second  session  of  the  Conference  was  devoted  to  Latin 
America.  A  paper  was  presented  by  Professor  Rowe,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  on  conditions  of  the  higher  education  in 
the  Latin-American  countries  and  the  possibilities  of  intellectual 
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cooperation  between  them  and  the  United  States.  The  statements 
of  the  paper  were  based  upon  the  personal  experience  of  the  author, 
in  an  extended  investigation  on  the  ground,  of  South  American 
cultural  conditions.    Its  conclusions  were,  in  part,  as  follows : 

Within  the  last  two  decades  a  new  spirit  has  begun  to  make 
itself  felt  amongst  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  of  South 
America.  Through  the  influence  of  a  number  of  educational  lead- 
ers, attention  has  been  called  to  the  distinctively  national  problems, 
and  especially  to  the  necessity  of  bringing  the  universities  into 
closer  touch  with  national  life. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  influence  of  the  universities  of  the 
United  States  for  the  first  time  begins  to  make  itself  felt  in  South 
America.  The  close  adaptation  of  our  higher  institutions  of  learn- 
ing to  the  ever-changing  needs  of  national  life  has  been  held  up 
before  the  Latin-American  universities  as  an  example  of  the  im- 
portant part  which  the  university  should,  and  if  it  is  to  fulfill  its 
mission,  must  play  in  the  life  of  the  people.  With  this  desire  to 
bring  their  universities  into  closer  touch  with  the  life  of  the  people 
there  has  also  come  an  awakening  to  the  fact  that  the  republics 
of  this  continent,  because  of  the  peculiar  conditions  under  which 
they  were  settled  and  because  of  the  peculiar  economic  and  political 
conditions  that  have  accompanied  their  growth,  present  a  group  of 
problems  different  in  many  respects  from  those  of  continental 
Europe,  or  in  fact,  of  any  other  portion  of  the  globe.  It  has  taken 
a  long  time  to  make  clear  the  far-reaching  international  obligations 
involved  in  this  community  of  national  problems.  The  experience 
of  each  country  contains  many  lessons,  positive  and  negative,  by 
which  the  nations  of  this  continent  may  profit.  Furthermore,  the 
spirit  of  mutual  helpfulness  growing  out  of  such  interchange  of 
service  will  contribute  materially  toward  the  development  of  a  real 
continental  public  opinion,  the  attainment  of  which  will  constitute 
the  greatest  safeguard  to  the  peace  of  this  hemisphere  and  indi- 
rectly to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

As  a  result  of  this  clearer  appreciation  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
interchange  of  experience  in  grappling  with  fundamental  national 
problems,  there  is  evident  a  growing  desire  on  the  part  of  educa- 
tional leaders  in  South  America  to  bring  themselves  into  closer  touch 
with  the  educational  system  of  the  United  States  and  to  foster  closer 
relations  with  our  universities. 

It  seems  strange,  and  at  first  almost  inexplicable,  that  we,  in 
the  United  States,  have  failed  to  pay  any  attention  to  the  great 
currents  of  South  American  thought.  In  our  ignorance  of  con- 
ditions in  this  section  of  the  continent  we  have  grouped  all  the 
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countries  under  the  common  name  of  South  America,  and  have 
taken  for  granted  that  conditions  are  so  primitive  that  no  intel- 
lectual or  scientific  movement  of  importance  is  to  be  looked  for. 
The  vastness  of  our  own  country  has  led  our  universities  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  distinctively  national  problems,  and  little  or  no 
thought  has  been  given  either  to  our  relations  with  the  other  sec- 
tions of  this  continent  or  to  the  possibilities  of  securing  from  them 
valuable  scientific  material. 

Even  to  this  assemblage  it  will  probably  be  surprising  to  many 
to  learn  that  in  every  one  of  the  countries  of  Latin  America  there 
is  a  group,  and  in  many  a  large  group  of  earnest  investigators  who 
have  made  and  are  making  important  contributions  to  scientific 
thought.  Until  recent  years  these  investigators  have  failed  to 
utilize  the  vast  fund  of  valuable  material  which  their  own  countries 
offer;  but  there  is  now  noticeable  amongst  the  younger  generation 
a  marked  desire  and  determination  to  concentrate  attention  on  the 
distinctive  scientific  problems  of  their  respective  countries.  We 
may,  therefore,  confidently  look  forward  to  a  period  of  scientific 
f ruitf ulness  which  will  throw  a  new  light  on  many  of  the  problems 
which  are  now  absorbing  the  attention  of  investigators  in  the 
United  States.  There  is  something  inspiring  in  the  thought  of 
bringing  the  combined  scientific  effort  of  the  American  continent 
to  bear  on  the  great  political,  social,  economic  and  racial  problems 
which  confront  the  nations  of  this  hemisphere. 

In  considering  plans  of  cooperation  due  weight  must  be  given 
to  the  broad  national  interests  involved  as  well  as  to  the  immediate 
scientific  advantages  which  they  present.  International  relations 
are  today  determined  by  the  intellectual  sympathies  that  exist  be- 
tween nations.  We  draw  nations  toward  us  in  proportion  as  we  do 
them  service,  and  we  are  today  placed  in  a  position  to  be  of  incal- 
culable service  to  the  peoples  of  South  America.  Their  greatest 
present  need  is  a  more  thorough  organization  of  the  common  school 
and  higher  educational  system.  Our  own  experience  contains  many 
lessons  by  which  we  may  profit.  There  is  no  need  to  foist  our 
methods  on  them.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  ready  and  anxious  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  best  that  we  have  to  offer.  At  no  time 
in  our  history  have  the  universities  of  the  United  States  had  a  bet- 
ter opportunity  to  do  a. service  of  national,  yes,  of  continental  im- 
port.   No  agencies  are  better  adapted  to  this  purpose. 

In  the  development  of  this  spirit  of  continental  solidarity  our 
institutions  will  add  another  to  the  series  of  national  services  that 
they  have  performed.    The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  Latin- 
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American  republics — or  at  least  the  more  important  amongst  them 
— will  be  powers  of  real  magnitude,  whose  support  the  United 
States  will  require  in  the  realization  of  those  ideals  of  international 
justice  for  which  our  government  has  so  long  striven.  We  cannot 
hope  to  have  their  support  unless  we  are  able  to  establish  closer 
intellectual  and  moral  bonds  between  them  and  the  United  States. 
The  spirit  of  continental  unity  which  we  must  try  to  establish  does 
not  imply  the  slightest  antagonism  toward  Europe  nor  against 
European  institutions.  It  is  simply  the  recognition  of  the  elemental 
fact  that  America  can  best  make  her  contribution  to  the  world's 
progress  by  addressing  herself  primarily  and  with  unity  of  purpose 
to  those  national  and  international  problems  which  are  either  pecu- 
liar to  this  continent,  or  for  the  solution  of  which  the  conditions  are 
peculiarly  favorable.  The  republics  of  this  continent  will  thus  best 
make  an  adequate  return  for  the  inheritance  which  they  received 
from  Europe. 

A  report  of  the  executive  committee  was  adopted  recommending 
that  the  various  universities  comprising  the  Association  be  asked 
to  appoint  delegates,  to  be  then  accredited  by  the  Association  to  the 
Pan-American  Scientific  Congress  to  be  held  at  Santiago,  Chili,  in 
December,  1908,  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  was  me- 
morialized to  make  provision  for  adequate  representation  at  this 
conference,  as  has  already  been  recommended  in  a  report  of  Secre- 
tary Root,  and  in  the  special  message  of  the  President  of  December 
2i,  1907.  Resolutions  were  also  adopted  empowering  the  executive 
committee  to  effect,  if  possible,  the  establishment  of  closer  relations 
between  universities  and  investigators  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
American  continent;  to  examine  into  the  conditions  under  which 
students  from  Latin  America  may  advantageously  be  admitted  to 
the  universities  of  the  United  States ;  and  recommending  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  system  of  university  scholarships  for  Latin-American 
students. 

The  paper  of  the  third  session  was  by  Professor  Vaughan,  of 
the  University  of  Michigan,  on  the  part  of  the  undergraduate  col- 
lege in  preparation  for  professional  education,  considered  primarily 
from  the  standpoint  of  medicine.  The  conclusion  was  arrived  at 
that: 

( 1 )  Medical  education  in  this  country  has  reached  a  stage  when 
it  must  demand  of  its  matriculates  a  good  sound  training  in  physics, 
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chemistry  and  biology.  (2)  The  extent  of  instruction  in  these 
branches  demanded  is  beyond  that  given  in  even  the  best  of  our 
secondary  schools,  and  it  must  be  obtained  in  our  universities  or 
schools  of  technology.  The  instruction  should  be  largely  in  the 
laboratory,  and  as  a  minimum  each  of  the  three  sciences  should 
require  one  half  the  student's  time  for  one  semester,  and  more  than 
this  should  be  given  if  the  student  has  had  no  proper  training  in  the 
elements  of  these  branches  in  the  secondary  school.  (3)  Knowl- 
edge of  these  subjects  is  essential  to  the  satisfactory  study  of  medi- 
cine, and  no  substitutes  for  them  can  be  accepted.  (4)  The  best 
medical  schools  cannot  accept  for  matriculation  the  bachelor's  de- 
gree even  from  our  best  universities  without  going  back  of  the  de- 
gree and  ascertaining  how  thoroughly  the  student  has  been  grounded 
in  these  sciences. 

The  contention  was  also  made  that  a  reading  knowledge  of 
French  and  German  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  satisfactory  study 
of  modern  medicine.  The  paper  concluded  with  the  assertion  that 
it  is  the  purpose  of  the  medical  educators  of  this  country,  especially 
of  those  in  charge  of  medical  departments  in  the  universities,  to 
require  at  least  two  years  in  the  college  in  physics,  chemistry,  biol- 
ogy and  the  modern  languages  for  admission  to  the  medical  school, 
and  the  support  of  the  members  of  the  Association  was  asked  to 
further  this  movement. 

The  concluding  session  was  devoted  to  the  doctor's  dissertation, 
which  was  considered  in  detail  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  selec- 
tion of  subject,  preparation,  acceptance  and  publication,  in  a  paper 
presented  by  Professor  Small,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and 
discussed  at  length  by  President  Remsen,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  The  paper  traversed  well-worn  ground,  but  was  valu- 
able on  account  of  the  full  statistics  of  the  manner  of  procedure  of 
the  universities  in  the  Association.  As  has  frequently  been  as- 
serted to  be  the  case,  the  conditions  of  this  phase  of  the  require- 
ments for  the  award  of  the  Ph.D.  degree,  like  the  conditions  as  a 
whole,  were  shown  to  be  strikingly  homogeneous  in  American 
universities,  although  there  are  still  matters  of  detail  which  are  in 
need  of  coordinate  action.  But  three  of  the  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, Columbia  among  them,  require  in  advance  a  reading  knowl- 
edge of  French  and  German  of  the  candidate  for  the  Ph.D. 
degree,  a  condition  which,  according  to  the  paper,  should  be  made  a 
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requirement  by  all.  All  dissertations,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer 
of  the  paper  and  its  critic,  should  be  published,  and  all  but  two  of 
the  universities  in  the  Association — Harvard  and  Yale — are  sup- 
posed to  conform  to  this  rule.  Few,  however,  for  one  reason  or 
other,  show  complete  lists.  Columbia  is  third  in  the  number  of 
Ph.D.  degrees  conferred,  being  exceeded  by  Johns  Hopkins  and 
Chicago ;  and  second  in  the  number  of  dissertations  published,  being 
outnumbered  by  Johns  Hopkins  alone. 

The  four  sessions  of  the  Association  were  held  in  the  new  En- 
gineering Library  of  the  University.  The  social  side  of  the  Con- 
ference was  represented  by  a  luncheon  to  the  delegates  at  the  Uni- 
versity Club,  an  afternoon  reception  by  the  University  in  the  Bar- 
bour Gymnasium,  and  a  luncheon  at  the  end  of  the  Conference  at 
the  house  of  President  Angell. 

The  Association  elected  as  its  officers  for  the  ensuing  year :  The 
University  of  Michigan,  president,  and  Leland  Stanford,  vice- 
president.  Harvard  was  made  secretary  for  the  regular  period  of 
five  years,  to  succeed  Columbia,  which  has  held  the  office  for  a 
like  period.  Cornell  and  Columbia  were  made  additional  members 
of  the  executive  committee.  It  was  decided  to  hold  the  next  annual 
Conference  with  Cornell  University,  at  a  date  to  be  subsequently 
determined. 

William  H.  Carpenter 
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THE  EDGAR  ALLEN  POE  "  RAVEN  "  MANTEL 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  in  the  summers  of  1843  an(*  ^44 
Edgar  Allen  Poe  and  his  wife  boarded  at  the  farm-house  of  Mr. 
Patrick  Brennan,  located  on  the  line  of  the  present  West  Eighty- 
fourth  street  between  Amsterdam  Avenue  and  the  Boulevard.  "  It 
was  a  lone  house,  high  upon  a  bluff,  and  commanding  a  grand  view 
of  the  slope  and  river."  Engravings  of  the  house  (see  illustration) 
and  of  the  interior  of  the  room  occupied  by  the  Poes,  and  in  which 
he  wrote  The  Raven,  are  given  in  W.  F.  Gill's  "  Life  of  Poe."  In 
July,  1888,  when  the  street  was  being  cut  through  the  hill,  Mr. 
William  Hemstreet,  of  Brooklyn,  and  a  party  of  friends  visited 
the  house,  then  just  about  to  be  demolished.  He  had  previously 
purchased  the  mantel-piece  in  the  Poe  room  from  the  contractor, 
and  on  this  visit  he  pried  it  from  the  masonry  to  which  it  was 
fastened,  and  carried  it  several  blocks  to  an  express  office,  whence 
it  was  taken  to  his  own  home  in  Brooklyn,  where  it  has  since  stood 
around  his  own  library  hearth. 

In  December  last,  in  a  letter  published  in  the  Nem  York  Times- 
Saturday  Review,  Mr.  Hemstreet  offered  to  donate  the  mantel  "  to- 
any  public  institution  that  will  competently  preserve  it."  The  first 
application  for  it  was  made  in  behalf  of  Columbia  University. 
After  some  correspondence  and  a  personal  examination  of  the  docu- 
ments affirming  the  genuineness  of  the  relic,  and  the  conveyance  to- 
Mr.  Hemstreet,  on  behalf  of  President  Butler,  of  the  assurance  that 
if  he  should  decide  to  give  this  mantel  to  Columbia  University  it 
would  "be  appropriately  placed  and  sedulously  cared  for,"  the 
decision  was  made  in  favor  of  the  University,  and  in  January  the 
"  Poe  Raven  Mantel "  was  duly  donated  and  received.  There  were 
nearly  a  score  of  other  applications,  several  from  prominent  insti- 
tutions and  organizations. 

A  committee  has  been  named  by  President  Butler  to  select  a 
suitable  location  for  the  memento  where  it  may  be  kept  until  such 
time  as,  following  out  a  suggestion  of  Professor  Brander  Matthews, 
it  may  be  built  into  the  wall  of  a  new  and  permanent  home  of  the 
department  of  English  literature. 
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A  place  upon  the  top  of  the  mantel,  where  several  layers  of 
paint  have  been  erased  and  afterward  painted  over,  seems  to  confirm 
the  story  told  by  the  late  William  Hand  Browne,  of  Baltimore,  that 
"  Mrs.  Brennan  was  never  vexed  with  Poe  except  on  one  occasion, 
when  he  scratched  his  name  on  the  mantelpiece  in  his  room." 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  documents  received  from  the 
donor  proving  the  genuineness  of  the  relic : 

i.  Affidavit  of  John  F.  Brennan,  of  the  family  with  whom  the 
poet  Edgar  A.  Poe  resided  in  the  years  1843  anc*  1844  in  the  cottage 
that  stood  on  the  site  of  what  is  now  84th  street  near  Boulevard 
Avenue;  that  there  was  no  alteration  of  the  wood  trim  of  the  room 
occupied  by  Mr.  Poe  where  The  Raven  was  written,  and  that  the 
mantel  and  trim  of  the  fire-place  of  the  room  were  always  the  same 
down  to  the  demolition  of  the  cottage  in  the  year  1888. 

2.  Statement  in  the  year  1888  of  Mrs.  General  O'Beirne,  eldest 
daughter  of  Patrick  Brennan,  of  her  recollections,  as  a  child  of  six 
years,  of  Poe  and  his  wife,  and  of  his  reading  The  Raven  to  her 
mother  and  herself,  of  her  handling  his  manuscript,  and  of  the 
mantel-piece,  written  out  from  short-hand  notes  taken  by  Mr. 
Hemstreet  at  the  time. 

3.  Bill  of  sale  of  the  "  wood  mantel  of  the  second  story  south 
room  of  the  cottage  in  84th  street,  formerly  the  residence  of  Edgar 
A.  Poe :  said  mantel  appearing  by  its  age  and  construction  to  be  the 
original  one  built/'  given  May  22,  '88,  by  Patrick  Fogarty  to  Wil- 
liam Hemstreet,  of  Brooklyn. 

4.  Statement  of  Mrs.  C.  L.  Irving  and  Agnes  Dougall  that  they 
witnessed  the  demolition  of  the  cottage  and  saw  the  transfer  of  the 
mantel  shelf  of  the  "  Raven  Room  "  by  the  owner  to  Mr.  William 
Hemstreet,  of  Brooklyn,  July  7,  1888. 

5.  Certificate  of  owner  of  the  domain  longest  in  possession  that 
there  had  been  no  alteration  in  the  house. 

6.  Printed  statements  and  accounts  by  various  persons  relating 
to  Poe's  residence  in  the  Patrick  Brennan  home,  and  of  his  having 
written  The  Raven  there. 

7.  Letter  of  donation  by  William  Hemstreet. 

Charles  Alex.  Nelson 
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THE  FOUCAULT  PENDULUM  IN  ST.  PAUL'S  CHAPEL 

This  curious  and  interesting  experiment  giving  an  ocular  demon- 
stration of  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  was  performed  at 
the  University  twice  in  early  February.  Though  astronomy  no 
longer  needs  this  proof  of  the  axial  rotation,  which  for  more  than 
three  hundred  years  has  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  modern  science,  nevertheless  the  great  interest  shown 
in  the  swinging  of  the  pendulum  furnishes  abundant  evidence  that 
there  are  many  people  who  wish  to  see  the  "  world  go  round." 

The  repetition  at  Columbia  of  Foucault's  famous  test  was  de- 
signed primarily  for  the  College  class  in  astronomy.  St.  Paul's 
chapel,  though  not  having  the  spacious  dimensions  of  the  Pantheon, 
where  in  185 1  the  demonstration  was  first  given  before  the  members 
of  the  French  Academy,  nevertheless  lent  itself  admirably  to  the 
swinging  of  the  pendulum.  It  is  quite  possible  to  perform  the 
experiment  in  an  ordinary  room,  but  the  dome  being  ninety-one  feet 
above  the  floor  permitted  a  long  swing,  thus  magnifying  the  dimen- 
sions and  rendering  the  earth's  rotation  more  readily  visible. 

The  experiment  was  arranged  conjointly  by  Dr.  Charles  Forbes, 
curator  of  physics,  and  the  writer.  A  large  unloaded  shell  eleven 
inches  in  diameter,  kindly  loaned  for  the  purpose  by  the  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard,  was  filled  with  shot,  the  loaded  ball  weighing  nearly 
two  hundred  pounds.  This  was  suspended  from  the  chapel  dome  on 
a  long  steel  wire,  copper  plated,  the  suspension  being  an  ingenious 
arrangement  by  Dr.  Forbes  to  insure  that  the  brittle  steel  wire  would 
not  snap  as  it  was  bent  back  and  forth  by  the  swinging  shell. 

The  success  of  the  demonstration  depends  on  having  the  ball 
start  vibrating  over  a  straight  line  on  the  floor.  In  order  to  make 
certain  of  this,  the  shell  was  pulled  from  its  vertical  position — 
where  it  would  hang  as  a  plumb-bob — to  one  side  and  there  tied 
with  a  string  and  allowed  to  come  absolutely  to  rest.  On  burning 
the  string,  the  ball  was  released  and  swung  back  and  forth  like  a 
gigantic  pendulum  more  than  twenty-five  times  as  long  as  that  in  a 
grandfather's  clock,  for  it  took  five  and  a  quarter  seconds  for  the 
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ball  to  swing  each  way  in  its  majestic  motion.  At  first  sight  it  would 
appear  as  if  the  Foucault  pendulum  should  swing  in  a  fixed  direc- 
tion, and  if  started  over  a  north  and  south  line  it  would  remain 
there.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  constant  direction  would  be  retained 
only  if  the  pendulum  were  carried  to  the  tropics  and  swung  at  the 
equator.  At  the  north  pole  it  would  shift  around  in  such  a  way 
that  if  a  chronometer  were  placed  on  the  floor  and  the  pendulum 
started  swinging  along  the  direction  of  the  hour  hand  it  would 
always  swing  over  this  hand,  or,  in  other  words,  with  reference  to 
the  earth  the  pendulum  would  make  a  complete  revolution  every 
twenty-four  hours.  At  New  York  City  it  would  take  more  than 
a  day. 

The  theory  of  the  Foucault  pendulum  is  readily  understood  if  we 
realize  that  it  makes  no  difference  whatever  how  the  wire  is  fastened 
at  the  dome,  whether  rigidly  or  with  a  universal  joint.  We  can 
readily  satisfy  ourselves  on  this  point  if  we  take  a  small  heavy  ball 
on  the  end  of  a  string  and  start  it  swinging  in  a  particular  direction. 
The  ball  will  swing  in  the  same  plane  whether  we  hold  the  string 
rigidly  in  our  fingers  or  twist  it  slowly  around.  A  Foucault  pendu- 
lum at  the  north  pole  would  keep  its  plane  of  vibration  fixed  and 
the  earth  would  turn  round  under  it  once  in  a  day.  At  New  York 
the  conditions  are  not  quite  so  simple,  for  the  whole  pendulum 
would  be  carried  around  with  the  earth  as  it  rotates.  At  the  equator 
the  surface  of  the  earth  whirls  through  space  about  a  thousand 
miles  per  hour,  at  the  pole  it  is  stationary.  As  a  body  moves  from 
the  equator  to  the  poles  it  goes  eastward  with  the  earth  with  less 
and  less  speed.  This  is  in  fact  the  cause  of  the  trade  winds,  which 
are  thus  a  proof  of  the  earth's  rotation.  However,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  travel  for  hundreds  of  miles  to  realize  this  change  of  speed; 
it  might  have  been  seen  on  February  seventh  or  twelfth  in  St.  Paul's 
chapel  by  observing  the  Foucault  pendulum.  While  hanging  per- 
fectly at  rest  as  a  gigantic  plumb-bob,  the  ball  was  in  reality  travel- 
ing eastward  with  the  rotating  earth  somewhat  faster  than  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  per  hour.  Starting  the  ball  swinging  in  a 
north  and  south  plane  would  not  alter  this  eastward  motion.  But 
when  the  ball  reached  the  north  end  of  its  swing,  being  there  far- 
thest from  the  equator,  it  was  going  east  a  little  faster  than  the 
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chapel  floor  underneath,  and  hence  the  ball  deviated  a  little  to 
the  east  of  a  north  line  on  the  floor.  At  the  south  end  of  the 
swing,  the  earth  was  moving  eastward  faster  than  the  ball,  and  the 
ball  would  be  left  behind  or  would  deviate  a  trifle  to  the  west  of  the 
south  direction.  Thus  if  we  placed  ourselves  at  the  center  of  the 
pendulum's  swing  and  faced  first  north  and  then  south,  each  swing 
would  bring  it  round  more  and  more  to  the  right,  and  this  turning 
to  the  right  would  continue  so  long  as  the  pendulum  could  be  kept 
vibrating.  It  is  immaterial  whether  the  ball  is  started  north  and  south, 
east  and  west,  or  in  any  other  direction.  At  New  York  it  would 
take  3611  37m  30.98  for  the  pendulum  to  completely  turn  round;  in 
other  words,  it  shifts  a  little  less  than  ten  degrees  per  hour.  The 
rotation  depends  on  the  latitude  and  it  would  even  be  perfectly 
possible  to  roughly  determine  the  latitude  by  measuring  the  amount 
of  rotation. 

For  the  experiments  at  Columbia  a  small  camel's  hair  brush 
was  fixed  at  the  bottom  of  the  cannon  ball.  As  the  pendulum 
swung  back  and  forth  this  brush  passed  through  ink  and  registered 
the  swing  on  a  paper  arc.  On  the  first  swing  a  thin  black  line  ap- 
peared on  the  white  paper.  Inside  of  two  minutes  a  broadening  of 
the  line  was  clearly  perceptible.  In  an  hour  the  line  became  (on  the 
scale  used)  three  inches  wide.  Dr.  Forbes  had  prepared  the  ap- 
paratus with  such  care  that  the  experiments  on  both  days  were 
highly  successful.  On  Friday  afternoon  of  Junior  week,  February 
7,  the  writer  gave  a  short  talk  explaining  the  experiment,  and  on 
Alumni  Day,  February  12,  the  same  was  done  by  Professor  Jacoby. 
Nearly  two  thousand  people  are  now  a  little  bit  more  certain  of  the 
fact  that  the  earth  rotates  on  its  axis. 

S.  A.  Mitchell 
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HENRY  YATES  SATTERLEE 
a.b.  1863,  1LLJ)-  l%97 

HENRY  YATES  SATTERLEE,  of  the  class  of  1863,  Co- 
lumbia College,  first  Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Wash- 
ington, a  devoted  priest  of  the  Church,  known  for  his  plain, 
straightforward  and  earnest  presentation  of  divine  truth — 

"  The  proud  he  tam'd,  the  penitent  he  cheer'd, 
Nor  to  rebuke  the  rich  offender  f ear*d  " — 

for  his  interest  in  grave  social  problems  and  his  energy  and  tact 
in  dealing  with  them,  beloved  for  his  ready  and  willing  service  to 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  "  in  trouble,  sorrow,  need,  sickness 
or  any  other  adversity,"  died  at  his  residence  in  Washington,  after 
a  brief  illness,  on  Saturday,  February  22,  1908,  aged  sixty-five 
years. 

In  his  undergraduate  life,  Bishop  Satterlee  was  diligent  and 
faithful  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  a  participant  in  the  student 
enterprises  of  his  time  (they  were  not  many),  well  known  to,  and 
highly  regarded  by,  his  classmates  and  associates  for  his  good 
comradeship,  his  manliness  and  unfailing  courtesy.  He  seems  to 
have  been  predestined  for  service  in  the  church — a  born  minister, 
in  his  idealism,  his  innate  sympathy  with  his  fellow  men,  his  un- 
affected altruism,  and  his  native  interest  in  all  forms  of  activity — 
nothing  of  human  concern  was  foreign  to  him.  These  qualities, 
which  grew  with  his  growth  and  strengthened  with  his  strength, 
were  exhibited  as  unmistakably  in  his  college  days  as  they  were  later, 
and  had,  of  course,  the  same  effect,  of  attracting  to  him  those  with 
whom  he  was  thrown  and  of  making  him  influential  with  them. 
He  was  an  attached  and  loyal  son  of  Columbia,  manifested  his 
affection  for  her  whenever  occasion  served,  and  had  his  merits  as 
an  alumnus,  and  his  distinction  in  the  church,  fitly  recognized  in 
the  bestowal  upon  him,  by  his  alma  mater,  of  the  honorary  degree 
of  doctor  of  laws. 

Shortly  after  receiving  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  from 
Columbia,  he  entered  as  a  student  the  General  Theological  Semi- 
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nary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  On  graduation  from 
the  Seminary,  he  connected  himself,  as  assistant,  with  Zion  Church, 
Wappinger's  Falls,  N.  Y.,  of  which  he  subsequently  became  rector; 
from  that  parish  he  came  (in  1882)  to  Calvary  Church  in  New 
York  City.  His  work  in  Calvary  parish  was  notable.  He  infused 
new  life  into  the  congregation,  led  them  into  active  work  and 
benevolence  on  the  East  Side — himself  one  of  the  very  first  to 
carry  the  institutional  ministrations  of  the  Church  to  that  neglected 
part  of  the  town— established  the  Galilee  Mission  and  Olive  Tree 
Inn  in  East  23d  Street,  and  attracted  thither  hundreds  of  men 
daily,  by  making  it  a  center  of  helpfulness  as  to  employment,  food 
and  shelter,  in  sickness,  in  sorrow  and  in  all  the  vicissitudes  and 
hardships  in  the  life  of  the  poor.  He  declined  to  leave  this  work, 
as  he  was,  at  different  times,  invited  to  do,  to  become  Bishop 
Coadjutor  of  Ohio  or  Bishop  of  Michigan.  After  a  service  of 
fourteen  years  in  Calvary  Parish,  he  became,  in  1896,  the  first 
Bishop  of  Washington.  He  organized  the  Diocese  and  has  made 
it,  what  a  Diocese  including  the  Capital  of  the  United  States  should 
be,  eminent  for  good  works,  for  christian  charity  and  catholic 
sympathy.  During  his  busy  life  as  priest  and  prelate  he  found 
time  to  write  and  publish  a  number  of  works,  as  "Life  lessons 
from  the  Prayer  Book,"  "  A  creedless  gospel  and  the  gospel  creed," 
"  The  building  of  a  cathedral,"  "  New  Testament  churchmanship," 
and  others,  but  he  is  better  known  and  will  be  more  lovingly  re- 
membered as  "  A  living  sermon  of  the  truths  he  taught." 

"  Finished  thy  work,  and  kept  thy  faith 
In  Christian  firmness  unto  death; 
And  beautiful  as  sky  and  earth 

When  autumn's  sun  is  downward  going, 
The  blessed  memory  of  thy  worth 

Around  thy  place  of  slumber  glowing! " 

J.  H.  Van  Amringe 
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EDWARD  ALEXANDER  MACDOWELL,  MUS.  DOC. 

IN  1896  the  "  Robert  Center  Fund  for  Instruction  in  Music " 
was  established  by  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Mary  Elizabeth  Ludlow, 
as  a  memorial  of  her  son,  Robert  Center,  and  the  University  was 
fortunate  in  securing  Edward  MacDowell  as  the  first  incumbent 
of  the  professorship  of  music  thus  endowed.  At  the  time  of  his 
appointment  Professor  MacDowell  was  but  thirty-five  years  of 
age,  but  his  compositions  had  been  classed  by  critics  with  the  great- 
est musical  productions  of  the  present  day.  He  was  born  in  this 
city  in  1 86 1  and  received  his  early  education  here,  but  in  1876  he 
commenced  the  study  of  music  under  foreign  masters,  in  Paris, 
Wiesbaden,  and  Frankfurt,  under  Raff,  Liszt,  Chopin  and  Grieg. 
He  remained  abroad  until  1889,  devoting  his  time  to  study,  teach- 
ing and  composition,  and  during  this  period  he  produced  a  number 
of  works  of  unusual  merit,  which  brought  him  into  public  note  and 
laid  the  foundation  for  his  future  reputation. 

On  returning  to  this  country  he  made  his  home  in  Boston,  and 
as  a  teacher  of  music  soon  became  widely  known,  while  he  almost 
immediately  achieved  a  distinction  never  before  accorded  to  any 
American  composer.  His  first  public  triumph  was  accorded  him 
by  his  native  city  when,  in  1894,  in  the  double  role  of  composer  and 
pianist,  he  played  his  second  concerto  with  the  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety. A  year  later  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  paid  him  the 
unusual  compliment  of  placing  two  of  his  longest  works  on  the 
same  program. 

He  came  to  Columbia  full  of  enthusiasm  and  was  given  a  free 
hand  to  work  out  his  ideals,  so  far  as  the  previous  training  and 
capacity  of  his  students  and  the  income  of  the  endowment  per- 
mitted. The  upbuilding  of  a  professorship  of  music  under  the 
conditions  existing  in  America  was  naturally  a  work  requiring  much 
time  and  labor,  and  while  Professor  MacDowell  did  the  best  he 
could,  yet  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  results  of  his  efforts  and 
felt  increasingly  the  heavy  demands  that  the  University  chair 
made  upon  the  time  which  he  tried  hard  to  devote  to  composition, 
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and  after  seven  years  he  resigned  his  professorship.  During  a 
portion  of  his  university  service  he  was  conductor  of  the  Mendels- 
sohn Glee  Club  and  frequently  played  in  concerts  in  this  city  and 
elsewhere,  usually  rendering  his  own  works,  among  which  some  of 
the  best-known  are  two  concertos  and  four  sonatas,  "  The  Indian 
Suite/'  "  Woodland  Sketches,"  "  Sea  Pieces,"  and  "  New  Eng- 
land Idyls."  In  1896  Princeton  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  music,  but  the  peculiar  regard  in  which  he  was  held  both 
as  a  man  and  as  a  musician  was  most  strikingly  shown  during  his 
lifetime  by  the  organization  of  clubs  of  lovers  of  his  music  who 
desired  to  make  his  works  more  widely  known  and  appreciated. 

Even  before  his  retirement  from  the  University,  Professor 
MacDowell's  health  was  not  of  the  best,  and  soon  afterwards  it 
began  to  fail  noticeably.  On  January  23,  1908,  he  died,  at  the  age 
of  forty-six  years,  "  the  most  original  and  poetic  musician  America 
has  so  far  produced." 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT 

What  a  university  is,  and  how  it  is  distinguished  from  the  mass  of 
heterogeneous  institutions  that  call  themselves  universities,  are  ques- 
tions upon  which,  in  this  country  at  least,  there  has  until  recently  been 
Standardizing  the  little  agreement  of  opinion.  The  Association  of 
American  University  American  Universities  has  existed  for  a  number  of 
years  without  attempting  to  define  the  basis  of  its  existence.  The 
character  of  its  membership,  the  differences  between  the  institutions 
which  it  has  included  and  those  which  it  has  excluded,  have  indeed 
indicated  its  standards ;  but  these  indications  were  susceptible  of  vary- 
ing interpretations.  It  has  not  been  clear  what  relative  weight  was 
attached  to  wealth  or  income,  length  of  existence,  variety  of  instruc- 
tion, standards  of  admission,  character  of  work,  or  visible  contribution 
to  the  advancement  of  knowledge.  It  was  clear  from  the  outset  that 
stress  was  laid  upon  the  existence  of  a  graduate  department,  but  all 
else  was  unclear.  In  delaying  definition,  the  Association  acted  wisely, 
for  the  American  university  has  been  for  a  generation  and  is  still  in 
process  of  development.  Of  late,  however,  the  trend  of  this  develop- 
ment has  become  increasingly  evident;  and  at  the  same  time  external 
pressure  has  been  so  concentrated  upon  the  Association  as  to  force  it  to 
undertake  the  formulation  of  its  standards.  As  soon  as  foreign  coun- 
tries began  to  give  time-credit  to  persons  who  had  studied  in  any  of 
the  institutions  included  in  the  Association  and  to  withhold  such  credit 
in  the  case  of  persons  who  had  studied  in  other  American  institutions, 
a  double  duty  was  imposed  upon  the  Association.  As  regards  foreign 
countries,  it  is  now  bound  to  maintain  its  standards;  as  regards  this 
country,  it  is  now  bound  to  admit  to  membership  such  institutions  as 
in  its  judgment  measure  up  to  its  standards ;  and  it  has  become  impos- 
sible for  the  Association  to  operate  with  subconscious  or  merely  in- 
ferential standards.  At  its  1907  meeting  it  appointed  a  committee  to 
investigate  the  problem;  at  its  recent  meeting  in  January,  1908,  it 
accepted  the  report  and  recommendations  of  this  committee.  As 
pointed  out  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  the  Association  will  henceforth 
admit  such  institutions,  and  only  such  institutions,  as  possess  creditable 
graduate  departments  and  are  taking  steps  to  place  their  professional 
schools  upon  a  higher  basis  than  that  upon  which  the  colleges  rest  A 
professional  school  will  be  recognized  as  a  university  school  only  when 
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so  much  college  work,  or  equivalent  work,  is  required  for  admission 
as  to  make  the  combined  college  and  professional  course  extend  over 
at  least  five  years.  The  Association  has  not  declared  that  no  institu- 
tion shall  be  regarded  as  a  university  unless  all  its  professional  schools 
are  placed  upon  such  a  basis ;  at  present  such  a  rule  would  disqualify 
the  majority  of  the  institutions  which  are  already  members  of  the 
Association ;  but  in  declaring  that  the  newly  formulated  requirements 
ought  to  be  enforced  in  the  future  with  increased  strictness,  it  has 
clearly  indicated  what,  in  its  opinion,  is  to  be  the  university  organiza- 
tion of  the  future. 

The  relation  between  the  new  movement  for  raising  the  standard 
of  admission  to  the  professional  schools  and  the  earlier  "combined- 
course"  movement  is  obvious  and  important.  The  combined-course 
system  which  Columbia  endeavored  to  establish  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  which  was  definitively  established  here  seventeen  years  ago, 
and  which  has  been  adopted  by  nearly  all  the  American  institutions 
which  contain  both  colleges  and  professional  schools,  is  primarily 
intended  to  encourage  students  to  take  a  partial  college  course  before 
entering  the  professional  school,  instead  of  passing  directly  from  the 
high-school  to  the  professional  school.  This  system  has  prepared  the 
way  for  the  more  recent  movement,  which  demands  preliminary  college 
study.  The  new  system,  however,  will  not  do  away  with  the  older 
arrangements.  The  students  who  take  the  partial  college  course 
required  for  admission  to  the  professional  schools  will  insist  that 
the  college  degree  shall  be  conferred  upon  them  when  they  have  satis- 
factorily completed  four  years  of  study;  and  this  demand  can  not 
logically  be  refused.  A  refusal  can  be  based  only  upon  a  distinction 
between  liberal  studies  and  studies  equally  advanced  but  alleged  to  be 
illiberal;  and  this  distinction  has  long  been  recognized  as  untenable. 

In  the  discussion  which  preceded  the  action  of  the  Association  of 
American  Universities  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  requirement  of  four 
years  of  non-professional  college  work  for  admission  to  the  university 
professional  school  received  little  support,  even  as  an  ideal  of  the 
future.  It  appeared  to  be  the  general  conviction  that  such  a  require- 
ment would  drive  the  great  majority  of  students  who  intend  to  study 
a  profession  into  independent  professional  schools  maintaining  the 
present  low  standards.  By  not  a  few  of  the  speakers  it  was  maintained 
that  a  course  of  eight  years  of  collegiate  and  professional  study  was 
intrinsically  undesirable.  The  balance  of  opinion  seemed  to  favor  a 
six-year  course. 
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That  the  requirement  of  a  partial  college  course  for  admission  to 
the  university  professional  schools,  coupled  with  the  practice  of  giving 
the  first  degree  on  a  combined  collegiate  and  professional  course  of 
study,  will  tend  to  diminish  the  proportion  of  college  students  who 
devote  their  third  and  fourth  years  to  non-professional  studies  is 
indisputable.  That  it  will  lessen  the  number  of  such  students  is  by  no 
means  certain.  But  even  if  the  latter  result  follow,  the  disadvantage 
to  the  university  college  will  be  outweighed  by  the  advantage  to  the 
professional  schools — the  advantage  of  a  better  trained  body  of  stu- 
dents. Nor  will  the  net  result  be  other  than  good  as  regards  the 
country  at  large,  even  if  a  diminution  of  the  number  of  amateurs  and 
dilettantes  in  literature  and  in  science  be  regarded  as  a  diminution  of 
the  general  stock  of  culture.  This  loss  also  will  be  many  times  out- 
weighed by  the  improved  training  and  equipment  of  our  professional 
experts. 


The  economic  influence,  at  present  so  dominant  in  the  political 
world,  seems  to  be  approaching  a  similar  dominance  in  educational 
matters.  The  National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial 
Recent  Progress  in  Education  has  recently  urged  that  secondary  train- 
Higher  Education  ing  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  would 
both  lengthen  the  average  boy's  school  year — he  leaves  now  in  the 
middle  of  the  grammar  school  course — and  increase  his  efficiency  in 
after  life.  The  universities  indicate  a  similar  belief,  in  their  multi- 
plying and  improving  professional  schools  of  the  accepted  types,  and 
in  their  inauguration  of  new  varieties. 

The  action  of  the  Association  of  American  Universities  in  urging 
increased  requirements  for  entrance  to  professional  schools,  discussed 
in  the  preceding  editorial,  is  shown  to  be  more  than  necessary  by  the 
statement  of  present  conditions  in  the  second  annual  report  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching.  It  is  there 
pointed  out  that  very  few  universities  make  college  graduation  pre- 
requisite to  entrance  upon  professional  work;  although  an  increasing 
number  require  the  previous  completion  of  some  college  work.  Most, 
however,  open  their  professional  schools  directly  to  high-school  gradu- 
ates; many  accept  even  slighter  preparation;  and  a  regrettably  large 
number  accept  candidates  who  do  not  measure  up  to  any  catalogue  re- 
quirements. Among  institutions  that  have  recently  advanced  their 
standards  in  these  fields,  Cornell  is  conspicuous  in  requiring  college 
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graduation  or  senior  standing  for  entrance  to  its  medical  school, 
hitherto  on  a  high-school  basis.  The  University  of  Minnesota  has  ad- 
vanced its  requirements  to  junior  standing,  as  preliminary  to  requiring 
college  graduation.  The  American  Medical  Association,  meanwhile, 
has  placed  itself  on  record  as  insisting  that  a  medical  education  should 
include,  after  four  years  of  high-school  work,  at  least  three  years  in 
science,  two  years  of  clinical  work  and  one  year  of  hospital  practice. 

The  multiplication  of  university  schools  of  education  goes  on 
apace,  although,  as  shown  by  the  article  of  Professor  Suzzallo  in  the 
June  Quarterly,  most  schools  of  the  sort  do  no  more  than  administer 
a  curriculum  made  up  chiefly  of  courses  given  in  other  parts  of  the  uni- 
versity by  professors  on  the  regular  staff.  The  University  of  Illinois 
has  for  this  reason  decided  it  inadvisable  to  establish  a  special  school 
of  education,  but  has  appointed  instead  a  director  with  whom  the 
already  existing  faculties  will  cooperate. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  entrance  into  a  new  field  is  Har- 
vard's planning  a  graduate  school  for  business  training  with  a  two 
years'  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  master  of  arts.  A  similar 
school  is  being  planned  by  the  University  of  Nebraska,  and  it  has 
been  pointed  out  that  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  students  in  its  law  courses  are  taking  them  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  business.  President  Schurman  plans  the  formulation  at  Cor- 
nell, with  the  aid  of  business  men,  journalists  and  public  service  officers, 
of  special  courses  of  study  for  undergraduates  who  look  forward  to 
such  callings.  Women  as  well  as  men  are  involved  in  the  general 
movement  The  gift  of  half  a  million  dollars  to  Teachers  College  at 
Columbia  for  a  building  for  household  technology,  promises  the  de- 
velopment of  the  first  university  technical  school  for  women.  North- 
western University  has  entered  into  an  affiliation  which  seems  to  mark 
the  first  full  university  recognition  of  the  training  of  nurses ;  although 
Columbia,  through  Teachers  College,  has  for  several  years  conducted 
a  degree-bearing  curriculum,  preparing  nurses  for  teaching  and  ad- 
ministration in  nurses'  training  schools.  The  woman's  academic  col- 
leges meanwhile  continue  to  oppose  bread  and  butter  studies,  except  so 
far  as  the  usual  college  subjects  may  prepare  for  teaching. 

In  spite,  however,  of  these  various  professional  tendencies,  the 
academic  colleges  continue  to  hold  their  own.  Some  have  decreased  in 
attendance,  but  as  many  have  been  obliged  to  limit  their  numbers. 
Nor  does  public  appreciation  of  the  general  academic  culture  seem  to 
diminish.    Cornell  is  to  require  more  academic  work  in  its  professional 
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courses,  and  the  boards  of  visitors  to  both  the  United  States  Military 
and  Naval  Academies  have  asked  for  more  academic  work  at  those 
institutions. 


Much  attention  has  recently  been  directed,  and  properly,  to  the 
personal  side  of  student  life.  Princeton  expresses  itself  as  Highly 
satisfied  with  the  results  of  its  preceptoral  system,  and  many  other 

-    ,  ,  ~  .,  institutions  have  established  or  considered  plans  for 

Social  Problem!       «...  ,  ,  ,      , 

bringing  instructor  and  student  more  closely  to- 
gether. For  the  moment,  former  theories  of  "group  psychology" 
and  efforts  to  develop  "  a  general  academic  atmosphere  "  are  neglected 
in  favor  of  "  individual  training."  The  most  notable  suggestion  for 
improving  conditions  of  student  residence  and  every-day  life  has  come 
also  from  Princeton,  in  President  Wilson's  proposal  to  establish  residen- 
tial quadrangles.  This  movement  has  been  halted  by  the  opposition  of  the 
present  and  former  members  of  the  college  clubs,  but  this  may  be 
considered  as  merely  one  proof  that  the  suggestion  strikes  at  the  root 
of  whatever  abuses  of  the  sort  exist  at  Princeton  and  elsewhere.  At 
Yale  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  senior  societies  have  become  closely 
associated  with  the  private  dormitories,  which  now  house  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  undergraduates;  at  Brown  there  is  anxiety  over  the 
increase  of  student  residence  in  fraternity  houses;  and  at  Nebraska 
the  faculty  has  had  vigorously  to  restrain  the  activities  of  both  fra- 
ternities and  sororities.  At  a  score  of  institutions  vigorous  faculty 
restriction  of  athletics  has  seemed  necessary.  At  the  University  of 
Michigan,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  gratifying  spectacle  of  the 
mayor  of  the  city  turning  over  to  the  Students'  Council  jurisdiction 
over  such  students  as  may  commit  breaches  of  the  public  peace.  Official 
college  buildings  for  housing  student  activities  are  in  process  of  erec- 
tion at  Amherst,  Oberlin  and,  no  doubt,  elsewhere. 


The  recent  second  annual  report  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for 
the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  is  an  educational  document  of  much 
suggestiveness.    The  Foundation's  conclusion  that  its  distribution  of 
The  pensions  should  be  based  on  the  qualifications  not 

Carnegie  Foundation  of  individuals  but  of  institutions,  has  caused  it  to 
make  extensive  and  intimate  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  one  thousand 
institutions  in  North  America  which  bear  the  title  of  university  or 
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college.  State  institutions,  which  by  the  charter  of  the  Foundation 
are  excluded  from  its  benefits,  have  already  been  the  subject  of  a  special 
bulletin.  And  since  the  institutions  under  the  control  of  religious 
denominations  are  similarly  excluded,  the  Foundation  purposes  pub- 
lishing a  statement  of  the  form  of  government  of  all  institutions  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  Because  of  the  importance  of  require- 
ments for  college  admission,  the  Foundation  has  in  preparation  a  bul- 
letin of  entrance  requirements  of  all  North  American  colleges  and 
universities  of  good  standing.  It  plans  similarly  to  issue  a  bulletin 
concerning  financial  statistics  of  colleges  and  universities,  as  prelimi- 
nary to  a  much  needed  study  of  the  relation  between  educational  cost 
and  efficiency.  It  has  already  recommended  a  standardization  of  the 
reports  issued  by  institutions,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  their  an- 
nouncements and  catalogues. 

The  report  further  presents  a  valuable  classification  of  institutions 
bearing  the  name  "  university,"  and  a  statement  of  the  minimum  quali- 
fications that  should  be  possessed  by  an  institution  calling  itself  a 
college. 


An  interesting  example  of  the  extent  and  direction  in  which  one 
of  the  manifold  activities  of  a  modern  university  must  needs  develop 
is  suggested  in  a  paper  on  the  functions  of  hospital  laboratories  in  this 
The  Medical  School  issue  of  the  Quarterly.  That  the  University  must, 
and  the  Hospital  sooner  or  later,  control  a  hospital  lor  teaching  pur- 
poses has  long  been  evident  to  those  interested  in  the  improvement  of 
medical  education  in  New  York.  The  older  type  of  medical  school, 
in  which  instruction  was  given  chiefly  in  the  form  of  didactic  lectures, 
did  not  demand  the  close  hospital  relationships  that  are  essential  for 
the  complicated  modern  educational  establishment,  with  its  extensive 
laboratories  and  ample  facilities  for  the  intimate  personal  teaching  of 
small  groups  of  students.  To  those  who  are  cognizant  of  this  defect 
in  the  medical  curriculum,  it  is  evident  that  further  increase  in  efficiency 
in  medical  teaching  can  be  obtained  only  by  intimate  union  between  the 
medical  school  and  a  large  hospital,  a  union  so  complete  that  certain  of 
the  aims  of  both  are  identical — to  educate  physicians  and  to  advance 
the  knowledge  of  medicine.  Of  the  many  and  mutual  advantages  that 
would  accrue  from  such  a  union,  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak,  except 
to  point  out  that  it  is  only  by  such  a  step  that  the  hospital  and  the 
medical  school  can  at  the  present  day  reach  their  greatest  efficiency. 
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The  substantial  identity  of  the  problems  and  interests  peculiar  to 
the  countries  of  the  New  World  is  a  luminary  that  has  long  flickered 
in  the  darkness  of  ignorance,  hiding  the  Latin-American  republics 
Intellectual  from  the  view  of  the  United  States.  Of  late  it 
Pan-Americanism  has  brightened  so  visibly  that  the  desire  for  the 
establishment  of  closer  relations  among  all  the  nations  of  the  two 
continents  has  already  passed  the  stage  of  the  "pious  wish."  Just 
what  form  these  relations  should  take,  and  how  they  may  best  be 
secured  and  maintained,  are  the  themes  which  Professor  Rowe  dis- 
cusses broadly  in  his  paper  read  before  the  conference  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Universities  at  Ann  Arbor.  Since  the  United 
States  is  the  nation  that  has  made  the  greatest  progress  in  solving  the 
problems  and  in  rendering  beneficial  the  interests  which  are  omni- 
present in  the  Americas,  upon  it  falls  the  duty  of  suggesting  the  most 
effective  mode  of  cooperation.  Political  connection  is  neither  desired 
nor  desirable.  Commercial  intercourse  is  useful  to  the  end  sought,  but 
not  free  from  doubt  as  to  the  altruism  of  its  motives.  In  the  realm 
of  intellectual  reciprocity  neither  suspicion  nor  selfishness  holds  sway. 
There  the  approximation  of  the  republics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
is  attainable,  and  there  the  future  of  Pan- Americanism  lies. 


The  Columbia  University  Press,  as  is  announced  in  the  advertising 
pages  of  this  issue,  has  arranged  to  publish  as  separate  pamphlets  the 
lectures  of  the  notable  series  in  Science,  Philosophy  and  Art,  begun 
The  Non-Technical    in  October  at  this  University.     Attention  has  al- 
Lectures  ready  been  called  in  a  previous  number  of  the 

Quarterly  to  the  importance  of  the  lectures  to  instructor  and 
student  alike  in  a  well-rounded  scheme  of  instruction,  as  fur- 
nishing to  the  scholar,  in  fields  not  immediately  his  own  and  in  a 
form  divested  so  far  as  may  be  of  a  technical  character,  an  epitome 
of  the  results  achieved  in  the  various  special  subjects  of  which  they 
treat  and  a  statement  of  their  present  aspect  as  concepts  of  human 
knowledge.  The  publication  of  the  lectures  not  only  makes  them 
for  pleasure  and  for  profit  more  widely  available  to  a  larger  audience, 
but  puts  them  at  the  same  time  into  permanent  shape  as  an  unusual 
record  of  University  activity.  The  attractive  form  and  the  moderate 
price  that  has  been  determined  for  the  pamphlets  should  make  their 
dispersion  a  wide  one  and  should  accomplish  in  an  important  direc- 
tion, within  and  without  the  University,  a  genuine  purpose  of  uni- 
versity extension  that  has  thus   far  been  unfulfilled.     The  lecture 
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series,  as  was  previously  stated  in  these  pages,  consists  first  of  the 
physical,  then  the  biological  sciences,  the  social  group,  and  finally  the 
literary  group,  and  summarizes  in  this  way,  with  an  eye  to  their  inter- 
relations, a  great  part  of  the  broad  field  of  modern  scientific  knowl- 
edge. The  initial  lectures  of  the  course  have  already  appeared  from 
the  press  and  the  others  are  intended  to  follow  as  soon  as  possible 
after  their  delivery. 


The  retirement  of  Miss  Gill  from  the  deanship  of  Barnard  College, 
which  takes  place  as  a  result  of  her  resignation  in  December,  marks 
the  close  of  an  interesting  and  distinctly  important  chapter  in  the  history 

The  Retirement  of  the  college.  Coming  from  administrative  work 
of  Dean  GUI  in  the  "Cuban  Orphan  Society,"  where  she  had 
been  since  the  close  of  the  Spanish-American  war,  she  has  for  over 
six  years,  since  her  installation  on  May  1,  1901,  devoted  herself  to  the 
task  of  developing  the  college  and  organizing  its  resources.  Up  to  the 
year  before  her  advent,  the  college  had  been  without  a  faculty  of  its 
own,  but  had  relied  for  its  teaching  upon  the  extra  services  of  instruc- 
tors in  other  parts  of  the  University.  During  Miss  Gill's  administra- 
tion the  college  has  been  greatly  solidified  and  she  leaves  it  much  more 
strong  and  stable  than  she  found  it.  The  esprit  de  corps  of  the  students 
has  been  greatly  improved,  for  Miss  Gill's  aim  was  to  mould  them  into 
a  homogeneous  body  of  well  disciplined  young  women.  A  firm 
internal  organization  and  the  protection  of  the  students  alike  from 
dissipation  of  energy  from  within  and  exploitation  from  without,  were 
what  she  always  had  in  mind.  As  a  result  of  her  administration  the 
college  grew  soundly  both  in  numbers  and  in  resources.  In  May,. 
1901,  there  were  enrolled  264  students  with  enough  music  students 
and  students  from  the  University  and  Teachers  College  to  bring  the 
total  to  384;  in  January,  1908,  there  were  425  undergraduates  and  a 
grand  total  of  624  registrations.  In  the  same  period  the  sum  of  dona- 
tions was  increased,  largely  through  the  gifts  of  such  generous  friends 
of  the  college  as  Mrs.  A.  A.  Anderson  and  the  late  Mrs.  Collord,  from 
$980,142.00  to  $2,739488.00.  In  June,  1907,  Miss  Gill  received  the 
degree  of  D.C.L.  from  the  University  of  the  South.  She  now  retires 
from  Barnard  College  and  has  taken  up  the  duties  of  the  presidency  of 
the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae,  to  which  she  was  elected  in 
November,  the  chairmanship  of  important  committees  in  the  National 
Education  Association  and  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 
She  will  carry  with  her  to  her  new  work  the  good  will  of  the  many 
friends  she  has  made  in  Barnard  College  and  in  Columbia  University. 
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The  extra-academic  significance  of  the  exchange  of  professors 
between  the  Prussian  universities  and  Columbia  is  even  more  evident 
in  this,  the  second  year  of  the  experiment,  than  in  the  first.  As  was 
The  Exchange  noted  in  the  Quarterly  a  year  ago,  the  first 
of  Professors  Roosevelt  professor  delivered  many  addresses  out- 
side of  Berlin  and  not  a  few  in  Berlin  outside  of  the  university,  while 
the  first  Kaiser  Wilhelm  professor  extended  his  activities  not  only 
over  the  Greater  New  York  and  its  environs,  but  across  the  continent. 
The  second  incumbent  of  the  chair  at  Columbia  is  covering  the  same 
area,  and,  as  is  noted  elsewhere  in  this  number,  the  demand  for  his 
services  in  all  parts  of  the  country  is  even  more  insistent.  In  Berlin, 
the  public  and  private  hospitality  with  which  Professor  Burgess  was 
almost  overwhelmed  showed  that  the  German  people  realized  the  im- 
portance of  his  mission.  In  New  York  during  the  past  winter,  the 
public  dinners  given  to  celebrate  his  return  and  Professor  Leon- 
hard's  presence  indicate  a  growing  perception  on  the  part  of  our 
countrymen  that  the  exchange  of  professors  affords  an  opportunity 
to  establish  a  better  understanding  and  friendlier  relations  not  merely 
between  the  savants  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic,  but  also  between  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  of  Germany. 


It  is  to  be  hoped  that  one  result  of  the  mending  of  educational 
fences  in  the  College  will  be  an  increased  interest  on  the  part  of 
instructors  and  students  alike  in  the  College  prizes.     The  secretary 

Colleze  Prices  °*  *e  University,  in  his  reports,  and  Spectator 
have  both  called  attention  to  the  present  attitude 
of  indifference  in  this  matter.  Apart  from  their  intrinsic  value,  these 
prizes  have,  many  of  them,  an  interesting  historical  significance  to  all 
Columbia  men  and  we  think  that  competition  would  be  keener  if  the 
students  realized  the  distinguished  company  in  which  an  award  would 
place  the  successful  competitor. 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  another  former  student  of  Columbia  who 

returns  to  enter  the  service  of  the  University.    The  newly  appointed 

Chaplain,  the  Rev.  Raymond  C.  Knox,  was  a  student  here  during  his 

The  course  at  the  Union  Theological  Seminary.     We 

New  Chaplain  wish  to  extend  to  Mr.  Knox  a  hearty  welcome  and 
to  assure  him  that  the  vital  importance  of  the  work  upon  which  he  has 
entered  is  fully  appreciated  at  the  University  and  that  he  may  count 
upon  cordial  cooperation  in  carrying  it  out 
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THE  UNIVERSITY 
The  School  of  Architecture 

The  School  of  Architecture  has  opened  the  current  academic  year 
with  the  largest  registration  in  its  history,  the  total  number  being  122, 
which  does  not  include  students  from  other  departments  of  the  Uni- 
versity taking  one  or  more  courses  in  the  School.  This  increased 
registration  presents  some  interesting  facts.  The  total  number  of 
new  students  thus  far  is  58,  against  30  at  the  same  time  last  year,  an 
increase  of  nearly  100  per  cent.  The  largest  increase  has  been  where 
it  was  least  expected,  in  the  number  of  new  candidates  for  the  course 
leading  to  the  degree,  for  which  two  years  of  college  study  are  a  pre- 
requisite. There  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of 
new  candidates  for  the  professional  certificate,  but  not  in  as  large  a 
percentage  as  that  of  those  for  the  degree.  The  increase  in  non- 
matriculated  students,  though  considerable,  shows  the  lowest  percent- 
age of  all.  This  year  for  the  first  time  the  new  "  collateral  require- 
ments "  for  admission  have  been  insisted  upon,  which  prescribe  a 
certain  minimum  of  acquaintance  with  the  orders  of  architecture, 
shades  and  shadows,  architectural  rendering  in  India  ink,  and  free- 
hand drawing.  The  preparation  in  these  has,  however,  even  in  the 
case  of  those  who  have  been  admitted,  proved  inadequate  to  lighten 
very  materially  the  amount  of  elementary  instruction  given  in  the  first 
year.  This  is  due  to  the  lack  of  provision  for  teaching  these  branches  in 
the  preparatory  schools.  It  was  hoped  that  such  instruction  could  be 
provided  in  the  summer  session  of  1908,  but  it  has  proved  impracti- 
cable to  arrange  for  its  introduction  this  year.  Until  some  such  pro- 
vision is  made,  a  certain  amount  of  leniency  will  have  to  be  shown 
towards  students  not  wholly  proficient  in  these  branches,  but  it  is  hoped 
that  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  more  these  requirements  may  be 
enforced  to  such  an  extent  as  materially  to  lighten  the  amount  of 
elementary  instruction  required  by  students  in  their  first  year. 

There  have  been  no  changes  in  the  curriculum.  There  have, 
however,  been  two  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  officers  and  in- 
structors. Mr.  Grenville  Temple  Snelling,  who  has  been  for  seven- 
teen years  an  assistant  and  instructor  in  the  School,  retired  at  the  close 
of  the  last  academic  year  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  practice 
of  his  profession.    For  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  he  has  been  con- 
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cerned  exclusively  with  the  teaching  of  architectural  engineering. 
This  department,  which  he  may  be  said  to  have  created,  was  devel- 
oped by  him  to  a  point  of  great  efficiency  and  the  loss  of  his  services 
is  noted  with  great  regret  by  both  students  and  officers  of  the  School. 
Mr.  Snelling  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  to  propose  the  intro- 
duction into  this  School  of  the  atelier  system  for  the  teaching  of  de- 
sign, and  the  success  which  has  attended  the  establishment  of  the 
present  "  down-town  "  ateliers  under  the  respective  direction  of  Mr. 
McKim  and  Mr.  Hastings  has  vindicated  the  foresight  and  wisdom 
of  the  original  suggestion. 

The  work  hitherto  administered  by  Mr.  Snelling  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Charles  Peck  Warren,  who  thus  has  under  his  direction 
the  entire  field  of  scientific  construction.  By  avoiding  the  over-lap- 
pings which  were  inevitable  under  the  previous  system  between  his 
work  in  practical  construction  with  that  of  Mr.  Snelling  in  the  domain 
of  engineering,  it  has  been  possible  to  reduce  the  number  of  hours 
devoted  to  engineering  construction  from  six  hours  to  three  hours  a 
week,  thus  relieving  the  somewhat  over-loaded  program  of  many  of 
the  students. 

The  second  change  in  the  personnel  has  been  due  to  the  resignation 
of  Mr.  John  Russell  Pope,  Jr.,  who  has  for  the  past  two  years  had 
charge  of  the  McKim  atelier  as  the  personal  representative  and  lieu- 
tenant of  Mr.  McKim.  This  resignation  was  a  source  of  great  regret 
to  the  School  and  the  problem  of  finding  a  competent  successor  was 
not  solved  until  the  appointment,  early  in  the  present  academic  year, 
of  Mr.  Harvey  Wiley  Corbett  of  the  firm  of  Pell  and  Corbett  to  the 
vacant  position  as  assistant  director  of  the  McKim  atelier. 

The  School  has  been  the  recipient  of  several  gifts  of  models  and 
books  since  the  last  report  in  the  Quarterly.  Messrs.  Lord  and 
Hewlitt  have  presented  the  model  of  the  McKinley  monument,  de- 
signed by  them  and  erected  at  Columbus,  Ohio.  Mrs.  Isaac  L.  Rice  has 
recently  presented  the  full-sized  model  of  one  of  the  supporting  figures 
of  the  fire-place  erected  in  her  former  residence  on  the  Riverside  Drive 
by  the  French  sculptor  Cheret,  and  the  model  of  a  decorative  fountain 
by  Mr.  H.  Saint  Lanne.  The  collection  of  architectural  models  of  con- 
temporary work  in  the  School  is  constantly  growing  and  rendering 
more  poignant  the  inadequacy  of  the  present  premises  for  their  ac- 
commodation. 

The  new  Year  Book  of  the  School  of  Architecture  has  at  last  made 
its  appearance  and  is  a  very  creditable  piece  of  work.  The  designs 
shown  are  more  numerous  and  better  presented  than  in  any  previous 
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issue  of  this  increasingly  valuable  students'  publication.  The  present 
issue  is  dedicated  to  the  executive  head  of  the  School,  and  contains 
sbcty-seven  full-page  plates,  representing  at  least  one  hundred  different 
examples  of  the  work  in  drawing  and  design  of  the  various  classes. 
This  material  has  proved  very  valuable  for  supplementing  the  formal 
announcement  and  other  official  publications  sent  out  to  prospective 
candidates  for  admission  to  the  School. 

The  vote  passed  by  the  faculty  of  fine  arts  a  year  ago,  opening  the 
doors  of  the  schools  under  this  faculty  to  women,  has  not  resulted  in 
the  invasion  of  the  School  of  Architecture,  which  some  predicted  with 
more  or  less  terror  at  the  prospect.  Two  ladies  have  been  admitted 
to  the  School  as  matriculated  students.  Three  others,  registered  pri- 
marily in  Teachers  College,  attend  certain  courses  given  in  the  School. 
None  of  the  dire  results  sometimes  predicted  has  thus  far  resulted 
from  the  abandonment  of  the  former  policy  of  exclusion. 

During  the  past  few  months  Professor  Hamlin  has  lectured  in 
Fairfield,  Conn.,  and  has  been  engaged  as  professional  adviser  for  the 
Central  Library  projected  for  Brooklyn  and  for  certain  branch  libraries 
to  be  built  in  Springfield,  Mass.  Mr.  C.  P.  Warren  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  Mr.  Geijo,  a  Japanese  gentleman  from  Tokio,  at  one  time 
a  non-matriculated  student  in  this  School,  as  architect  of  an  elaborate 
office  building  for  a  commercial  firm  in  Tokio. 

A  text-book  on  "Architectural  shades  and  shadows"  by  Profes- 
sor W.  R.  Ware,  emeritus  professor  of  architecture,  is  now  in  press 
and  about  to  be  issued  by  the  International  Text-Book  Company  of 
Scranton,  Pa.  Professor  Ware  is  at  present  engaged  in  the  prepara- 
tion 6f  a  companion  text-book  on  free-hand  drawing  to  be  published 
by  the  same  company. 

The  Annual  Prize  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  for  the 
best  design,  exhibited  in  the  Architectural  League  exhibition,  of  a 
building  executed  within  the  preceding  five  years,  was  awarded  in 
February  to  Messrs.  Pell  and  Corbett  for  the  new  building  of  the 
Maryland  Institute  at  Baltimore,  Md.  Mr.  Pell  graduated  from  the 
School  of  Architecture  in  1895,  and  Mr.  Corbett  is  Associate  Director 
of  the  McKim  Atelier. 

*    *    * 

At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Anthropological  Association,  which 
was  held  in  Chicago  during  convocation  week,  Professor  Boas  was 
Convocation  Week     reelected  president  of  the  Association.    He  read  a 
paper  on  "Anthropology  as  a  subject  of  uni- 
versity and  college  instruction." 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  American  Folk-Lore  Society,  Professor  Boas 
was  elected  editor  of  the  Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore. 

At  the  meetings  of  the  American  Economic  Association  and  the 
American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation  held  at  Madison,  Wis., 
during  the  holidays,  Columbia  was  represented  by  Professor  Seager 
and  by  a  number  of  Columbia  graduates  now  at  other  universities. 
Professor  Seager  participated  in  the  discussion  of  Professor  Irving 
Fisher's  paper  on  "  Are  savings  income  ?  "  and  in  the  conference  on 
"Agreements  in  political  economy."  He  also  presented  a  paper  on  "A 
program  of  social  legislation  with  special  reference  to  wage-earners." 

Professor  Charles  A.  Beard  read  a  paper  on  "  The  need  of  an  Amer- 
ican review  of  contemporary  politics  for  teachers  of  modern  history  " 
at  the  modern  history  section  of  the  American  Historical  Association, 

At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Mathematical  Society  held  at 
Columbia  University,  December  27-28,  1907,  Professor  F.  N.  Cole 
was  reelected  secretary  and  a  member  of  the  committee  of  publication, 
and  Professor  D.  E.  Smith  was  reelected  librarian  and  member  of  the 
committee  of  publication. 

Professor  Kasner  attended  the  Chicago  meeting  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  acting  as  chairman  of 
Section  A — mathematics  and  astronomy.  His  vice-presidential  address, 
entitled  "  Geometry  and  mechanics,"  was  delivered  at  a  joint  meeting 
of  Section  A  and  the  Chicago  section  of  the  American  Mathematical 
Society. 

At  the  twenty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Modern  Language 
Association  held  at  Columbus,  O.,  on  December  26-28,  Professor 
Krapp  of  the  English  department  read  a  paper  on  "  Poetic  license." 
A  paper  by  Professor  Tombo  of  the  Germanic  department  on  "  Orthog- 
raphy and  inflection  of  English  loan-words  in  modern  German  "  was 
read  by  title. 

Professor  W.  P.  Montague  was  elected  vice-president  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Association,  at  its  meeting  at  Ithaca.  Profes- 
sor C.  A.  Strong,  of  the  department  of  psychology,  took  part  in  a 
discussion,  at  the  same  meeting,  on  "The  meaning  and  criterion  of 
truth,"  in  which  the  other  participants  were  Professors  James,  of 
Harvard,  Creighton,  of  Cornell,  Bakewell,  of  Yale,  and  Hibben,  of 
Princeton.  Professor  Arthur  O.  Lovejoy  was  elected  president  of  the 
Western  Philosophical  Association  at  its  meeting  at  Chicago. 

Professor  George  L.  Meylan  read  two  papers  before  the  meeting 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Physical  Education!  held  at  Columbia 
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University  December  27,  1907,  on  the  following  topics :  "  Normal 
variations  of  heart  rate  "  and  "  A  report  on  the  time  of  appearance 
of  wisdom  teeth.,,  He  also  read  the  following  paper  before  the  Society 
of  College  Gymnasium  Directors  at  their  annual  meeting,  held  at  Co- 
lumbia University  December  28  and  29 :  "  The  value  of  physical  ex- 
aminations of  college  students."  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Council  of  the  American  Physical  Education  Association,  held  in  Earl 
Hall  December  29,  Professor  Meylan  was  reelected  president  of  the 
Association  for  the  ensuing  year. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Sociological  Society,  held  at  Madi- 
son, Wis.,  Professor  Giddings  read  a  paper  on  the  topic :  "  Are  conflicts 
among  ideas  and  beliefs  likely  to  play  an  important  group-making  role 
in  the  future?" 

Officers  of  the  department  of  zoology  participated  in  the  following 
meetings  during  convocation  week: 

Professor  H.  F.  Osborn — Before  the  joint  session  of  the  American 
Society  of  Paleontologists  and  the  American  Society  of  Zoologists: 
Lecture  on  the  paleontological  exploration  of  the  Fayoum  Desert; 
before  the  American  Society  of  Zoologists :  The  four  inseparable  fac- 
tors of  evolution;  before  the  American  Society  of  Paleontologists: 
(1)  On  the  Warren  mastodon,  (2)  On  dolicocephaly  and  brachy- 
cephaly,  and  (3)  A  new  system  of  maps  for  plotting  zoogeographical 
distribution. 

Professor  E.  B.  Wilson  (vice-president  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  presiding  officer  of  the  section  of 
zoology) — Before  the  American  Society  of  Zoologists:  The  accessory 
chromosome  of  Anasa  tristis  (read  in  Professor  Wilson's  absence  by 
Professor  Morgan). 

Professor  Dean  (president  of  the  American  Society  of  Paleontolo- 
gists)— Presidential  address:  A  review  of  the  studies  on  fossil  fishes 
during  the  year  1907;  before  the  American  Society  of  Zoologists: 
How  may  variations  attain  selection- value  ? 

Professor  T.  H.  Morgan — Before  the  American  Society  of  Zoolo- 
gists: The  effects  of  a  centrifugal  force  on  the  eggs  of  Cumingia, 
and  Some  experiments  on  heredity  in  mice. 

Professor  J.  H.  McGregor — Before  the  American  Society  of  Zoolo- 
gists: The  effect  on  development  of  treating  the  ova  and  spermatozoa 
with  Rontgen  rays. 
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A  series  of  addresses  on  "  The  currency  problem  and  the  present 
financial  situation"  was  delivered  on  Friday  afternoons  from  De- 
Public  Lecture  cember  13  to  February  7,  and  attracted  large 
Announcements  audiences.  The  lecturers  and  their  subjects  follow : 
December  13 — The  modern  bank,  Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  National  City  Bank;  December  20 — The  stock  exchange 
and  the  money  market,  Thomas  F.  Woodlock,  former  editor  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal ;  January  10 — Government  currency  vs.  bank  cur- 
rency, A.  Barton  Hepburn,  president  of  the  Chase  National  Bank; 
January  17 — Gold  movements  and  the  foreign  exchanges,  Albert 
Strauss,  of  Messrs.  J.  and  W.  Seligman  &  Company;  January  24 — 
The  clearing  house,  the  banks  and  the  trust  companies,  James  G.  Can- 
non, vice-president  of  the  Fourth  National  Bank;  January  31 — Ameri- 
can and  European  banking  methods  and  bank  legislation  compared, 
Paul  W.  Warburg,  of  Messrs.  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.;  February  7 — The 
corporation  as  a  factor  in  modern  finance,  George  W.  Perkins,  of 
Messrs.  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co. 

Each  of  the  following  gentlemen  presided  at  one  of  the  addresses : 
Messrs.  William  A.  Nash,  president  of  the  Corn  Exchange  Bank; 
Seth  Low;  Horace  White;  Leslie  M.  Shaw,  ex-secretary  of  the 
treasury ;  President  Butler ;  Professor  Clark,  and  Professor  Seligman, 

The  second  series  of  lectures  announced  by  the  faculty  of  fine  arts 
was  held  during  January  and  February  by  the  lecturers  named  below, 
upon  the  general  subject,  "  Studies  in  medieval  art ": 

January  6— Byzantine  art  in  Italy,  Morton  H.  Bernath;  January 
13 — Sources  of  Byzantine  architecture,  Professor  A.  D.  F.  Hamlin; 
January  20 — Byzantine  ornament,  Professor  Hamlin;  January  27 — 
The  monastic  system  and  architecture,  Professor  J.  H.  Robinson; 
February  3 — Miniatures  and  ivories  of  the  early  middle  ages,  Morton 
H.  Bernath;  February  10 — French  monastic  architecture,  Professor 
Hamlin ;  February  17 — Ely  Cathedral,  Professor  Thomas  Whittemore 
of  Tufts  College. 

The  third  series  is  being  given  on  Monday  afternoons  at  4.10 
o'clock  in  Havemeyer  Hall  on  the  same  general  subject  as  the  second 
series.    The  lecturers  and  their  subjects  follow : 

February  24 — The  cathedrals  of  Paris  and  London,  Professor 
Hamlin ;  March  2 — The  French  bishops  and  their  churches,  Professor 
Shotwell;  March  9 — Feudal  architecture,  Professor  Shotwell;  March 
16,  23  and  30  and  April  6— Four  lectures  on  the  development  of  style 
in  medieval  sculpture  by  Edward  R.  Smith ;  Roman  and  Romanesque 
sculpture  in  Italy ;  French  sculpture  to  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century ; 
Later  French  sculpture,  to  the  beginning  of  the  Renaissance;  The 
Duecento  and  Trecento  in  Italy;  April  13— Gothic  architecture  in  Italy, 
Professor  Hamlin ;  April  20—-Gothic  painting,  Morton  H.  Bernath. 
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A  course  of  eight  lectures  on  "The  elementary  psychology  of 
feeling  and  attention "  was  delivered  February  17-26  by  Edward 
Bradford  Tichener,  Ph.D.,  Sage  professor  of  psychology,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, and  non-resident  lecturer  on  psychology,  Columbia  University, 
on  the  following  subjects:  Sensation  and  its  attributes;  The  criteria 
of  affection;  Affections  as  Gefilhlsempfindungen;  Wundt's  plural 
theory  of  affection ;  Attention  as  state  of  consciousness ;  The  laws  of 
attention  (two  lectures),  and  Affection  and  attention  theory. 

The  subject  of  the  second  series  of  afternoon  lectures  on  the 
literature,  history  and  antiquities  of  India  and  Persia  was  "Persia 
and  Persian  literature/'  The  lectures  were  delivered  by  Professor 
Jackson  on  the  following  subjects : 

December  6— Predecessors  and  successors  of  Omar  Khayyam; 
December  13 — Persian  mystic  poetry;  December  20 — The  Persian 
poet  Saadi. 

A  series  of  twelve  lectures  on  "Nutrition:  Digestion,  metabolism 
and  selection  of  foods  "  is  being  given  at  Teachers  College  on  Mon- 
days at  4  o'clock.  An  outline  of  the  course  follows,  and  a  complete 
syllabus  will  be  sent  on  application  to  the  secretary  of  the  domestic 
economy  departments,  Teachers  College: 

I.  Digestion  and  assimilation — Dr.  Gies:  January  13,  Character 
of  typical  foods :  fats,  carbohydrates,  proteins ;  January  20,  Digestion : 
its  general  nature,  Salivary  digestion;  January  27,  Normal  gastric 
digestion,  Indigestion;  February  3,  Intestinal  digestion,  Its  derange- 
ments ;  February  10,  Absorption  and  assimilation  of  food. 

II.  Nutritive  requirements  and  the  selection  of  foods — Dr.  Sher- 
man: February  17,  Amounts  of  food  for  normal  nutrition;  February 
24,  Fuel  values  of  various  food  materials ;  March  2,  Nutritive  values 
and  costs,  The  family  dietary;  March  9,  Relation  of  food  to  growth, 
Milk  as  food. 

III.  Relations  of  foods  in  household  practice — Miss  Barrows; 
March  16,  Milk  and  eggs ;  March  23,  Fish,  poultry  and  meats ;  March 
30,  Vegetables,  fruits  and  grains. 

The  Hewitt  Lectures  on  "The  Republics  of  South  America  and 
their  contributions  to  culture,"  are  being  held  in  the  great  hall  of 
Cooper  Union,  on  Mondays,  at  8.15  p.  m.,  February  3  to  March  23, 
by  Professor  W.  R.  Shepherd.  The  dates  and  subjects  of  the  lectures 
are  as  follows : 

February  3 — Geography  and  natural  resources ;  February  10 — The 
people;  February  17— Government ;  February  24 — Commerce  and 
industry ;  March  2 — Education  and  public  charity ;  March  9 — Science ; 
March  16— Literature ;  March  23 — Fine  arts. 
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From  January  12  to  May  17,  1908,  inclusive,  there  will  be  stated 
afternoon  services,  with  a  short  sermon  and  appropriate  music,  in  St. 

Chapel  Services  Paul's  Chapel  at  4  o'clock.  A  cordial  invitation  is 
and  Recitals  tendered  to  the  alumni  of  the  University  to  attend 
these  services.    The  University  preachers  are: 

January  12,  Rev.  George  A.  Oldham,  acting  chaplain  of  the  Uni- 
versity; January  19,  Rev.  Herbert  Shipman,  '90,  rector  of  the  Church 
of  the  Heavenly  Rest ;  January  26,  Rev.  John  P.  Peters,  rector  of  St. 
Michael's  Church;  February  2,  Rev.  Henry  Sloane  Coffin,  pastor  of 
the  Madison  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church ;  February  9,  Rev.  James  B. 
Remensnyder,  minister  of  St.  James  Lutheran  Church ;  February  16, 
Rev.  Charles  E.  Jefferson,  pastor  of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle;  Feb- 
ruary 23,  Rev.  D.  S.  Hamilton,  rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Paterson, 
N.  J.;  March  1,  Rev.  Thomas  R.  Slicer,  minister  of  All  Souls'  Uni- 
tarian Church ;  March  8,  Rev.  Charles  L.  Goodell,  pastor  of  the  Cal- 
vary Methodist  Episcopal  Church;  March  15,  Rev.  Wilton  Merle 
Smith,  pastor  of  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church;  March  22,  Rev. 
William  M.  Geer,  '69,  vicar  of  St.  Paul's  Church;  March  29,  Rev. 
Leighton  Williams,  '76,  minister  of  the  Amity  Baptist  Church;  April 
S,  Rev.  Samuel  H.  Bishop,  New  York  City;  April  12,  Rev.  Arthur  C. 
McGiffert,  professor  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary;  April  19, 
Rt.  Rev.  Henry  Codman  Potter,  Bishop  of  New  York ;  April  26,  Rev. 
Raymond  C.  Knox,  chaplain-elect,  Columbia  University;  May  3,  Rev. 
Laurence  H.  Schwab,  rector  of  Christ  Church,  Sharon,  Conn.;  May 
10,  Rev.  Henry  Mottet,  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Communion ; 
May  17,  Rev.  George  R.  Van  De  Water,  rector  of  St.  Andrew's 
Church ;  May  24,  Baccalaureate  Service  in  the  University  Gymnasium. 

The  department  of  music  arranged  the  following  eight  recitals 
during  January  and  February,  all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of 
Professor  Rubner's,  were  held  in  St.  Paul's  Chapel: 

January  7 — organ  recital,  Frank  E.  Ward,  organist,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity; January  14 — organ  recital,  William  J.  Kraft,  organist,  Sum- 
mer Session,  Columbia  University;  January  21 — organ  recital,  Harry 
B.  Jepson,  organist,  Yale  University;  January  28— pianoforte  recital, 
Cornelius  Rtibner,  professor  of  music,  Columbia  University;  Febru- 
ary 4 — organ  recital,  Archer  Gibson,  organist,  Bride  Church ;  Febru- 
ary 11 — organ  recital,  Robert  J.  Winterbottom,  organist,  St.  John's 
Chapel;  February  i8-—organ  recital,  W.  C.  Hammond,  professor  of 
music,  Mt.  Holyoke  College;  February  25— organ  recital,  Harry  B. 
Jepson,  organist,  Yale  University. 

Another  series,  consisting  of  five  recitals  of  chamber  music,  to  be 
held  in  the  auditorium  of  Earl  Hall,  began  on  Tuesday,  March  3  at 
4.15  p.  m.    The  dates  and  performers  follow: 

March  3 — William  Lamping  (violoncello)  and  Professor  Rubner 
(pianoforte)  ;  March  10 — The  Dannreuther  String  Quartette;  March 
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1  j — Mme.  Alma  Webster-Powell  (soprano),  Herwegh  von  Ende 
(violin),  Modest  Altschuler  (violoncello),  and  Professor  Riibner 
(pianoforte)  ;  March  24 — Professor  Riibner  (pianoforte  recital)  ; 
March  31 — Mrs.  Raymond  Osborn  (soprano),  Herwegh  von  Ende 
(violin),  Modest  Altschuler  (violoncello),  and  Professor  Riibner 
(pianoforte). 

These  recitals  are  open  to  the  alumni  and  their  friends  and  no 

tickets  of  admission  are  required. 


The  recent  publications  of  the  Columbia  University  Press,  which 
include  a  number  of  volumes  of  exceptional  value,  indicate  not 
only  the  varied  character  of  the  activity  of  the  Press,  but  the  wide 

~_      *  11_1A.        range  of  the  interests  of  the  University.    Since  the 
Press  Activities      f     °.  ,lL    A  ...  J    , 

last  issue  of  the  Quarterly,  a  notable  volume,  par- 
ticularly well-timed,  has  been  made  of  the  addresses  delivered  to 
large  audiences  at  the  University  by  a  number  of  men  who  are 
recognized  financial  authorities  in  New  York,  under  the  title,  "The 
currency  problem  and  the  present  financial  situation."  Other  vol- 
umes recently  published  are  "The  history  of  transportation  in  the 
eastern  cotton  belt,"  by  Ulrich  B.  Phillips;  "The  ancient  history  of 
China  to  the  end  of  the  Chou  Dynasty,"  by  Friedrich  Hirth,  profes- 
sor of  Chinese  in  this  University ;  "  The  Oriental  tale  in  England,"  by 
Martha  P.  Conant,  a  new  volume  in  the  Studies  in  Comparative  Litera- 
ture ;  a  volume  in  the  Oriental  Studies, "  The  Bustan  al-Ukul,"  by  David 
Levine ;  and  two  numbers  of  the  new  series  of  Studies  in  English,  "  Sir 
Walter  Scott  as  a  critic  of  literature,"  by  Margaret  Ball,  and  "  The 
early  American  novel,"  by  Lillie  D.  Loshe.  Additional  numbers  of 
this  series  have  also  been  made  by  giving  a  Press  title-page  to  two 
dissertations  previously  printed,  viz.,  "  Outlines  of  the  literary  history 
of  colonial  Pennsylvania,"  by  M.  Katherine  Jackson,  and  "  Byron 
and  Byronism  in  America,"  by  W.  E.  Leonard.  A  completely  revised 
and  considerably  augmented  edition  of  Professor  J.  E.  Spingarn's 
"  History  of  literary  criticism  in  the  Renaissance  "  has  also  been  issued. 
The  non-technical  lectures  in  Science,  Philosophy  and  Art,  adver- 
tised elsewhere  in  this  number  of  the  Quarterly,  are  to  form  a  most 
important  part  of  the  output  of  the  Press  for  the  present  year.  Of 
the  series  of  twenty-two,  there  have  already  appeared,  attractively 
printed  by  the  DeVinne  Press,  Mathematics  by  C.  J.  Keyser,  Physics 
by  E.  F.  Nichols,  Astronomy  by  Harold  Jacoby,  Geology  by  J.  F. 
Kemp,  Botany  by  H.  M.  Richards,  Zoology  by  H.  E.  Crampton,  An- 
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thropology  by  Franz  Boas,  Economics  by  H.  R.  Seager,  Physiology  by 
F.  S.  Lee,  Archaeology  by  J.  R.  Wheeler,  and  Philosophy  by  Presi- 
dent Butler. 

In  the  press,  to  appear  shortly,  are  President  Woodrow  Wilson's 
Blumenthal  lectures  of  1907  with  the  title  "  Constitutional  government 
in  the  United  States ; "  a  volume  in  the  Oriental  Studies  "  Parody  in 
Jewish  Literature,"  by  Israel  Davidson;  the  first  number  of  the  new 
Contributions  to  Oriental  History  and  Philology,  "  Sumerian  Hymns 
in  the  British  Museum,"  by  F.  A.  Vanderburgh ;  an  additional  volume 
in  the  Studies  in  Comparative  Literature,  "The  French  influence  in 
English  literature  from  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  to  the  Restora- 
tion," by  Alfred  H.  Upham ;  and  three  numbers  of  the  Studies  in  Eng- 
lish, "  Studies  in  New  England  transcendentalism,"  by  H.  C.  God- 
dard;  "Verse  satire  in  England  before  the  Renaissance,"  by  S.  M. 
Tucker;  and  "  A  study  of  Shelley's  drama,  The  Cenci,"  by  E.  S.  Bates. 

Arrangements  have  been  made,  furthermore,  for  the  speedy  publi- 
cation of  the  University  lectures  already  delivered,  or  to  be  delivered 
during  the  present  academic  year,  in  the  various  series,  Jesup,  Hewitt, 
Blumenthal,  Carpentier,  by  Professors  Trent,  Cohn,  Crampton,  Shep- 
herd and  Doctor  Meara  of  this  University,  by  Professor  Jeremiah  W. 
Jenks  of  Cornell,  by  Professor  John  C.  Gray  of  Harvard,  and  by 
Samuel  W.  McCall,  Member  of  Congress  from  Massachusetts. 

*    *    * 

The  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  letters  was  conferred  at  the 
Trustees'  meeting  of  December  2,  1907,  upon  Archer  Milton  Hunt- 
Dmt        ington  and  James  Fitz-Maurice  Kelly.     In  intro- 
ducing Mr.  Huntington,  Professor  Cohn  said: 

Mr.  President — It  is  perhaps  the  most  enviable  privilege  of  the  study 
of  letters  to  have  been  long  ago  called  by  the  name  of  the  study  of 
the  humanities,  that  is,  the  study  that  disposes  man  to  a  more  sympa- 
thetic view  of  the  activities  of  his  fellow  men.  It  is  as  a  representative 
of  this  view  of  literary  studies  that  the  gentleman  of  whom  I  have  the 
honor  of  speaking  to  you  has  preeminently  distinguished  himself.  His 
work  has  had  greatly  for  its  object  to  create  among  the  English  speak- 
ing people  a  better  understanding  of  the  achievements  of  the  Latin 
nations,  especially  of  the  Spanish  nation.  This  attitude  in  favor  of 
a  broader  view  of  international  relations  he  maintained  undisturbed  even 
by  the  turmoil  of  war.  At  the  same  time  the  studies  that  he  pursued  and 
the  results  of  which  he  communicated  to  the  world,  have  been  stamped 
by  the  most  accurate  scientific  spirit,  so  that  his  masterly  edition  of 
the  greatest  of  Spanish  poems,  El  poetna  del  Cid,  stands  confessedly 
unrivalled  today,  and  has  received  the  highest  praise  from  the  scholars 
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of  both  hemispheres.  But  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  work  that  he 
could  do  himself;  he  was  interested  in  enabling  others  to  carry  on 
labors  in  similar  lines,  and  it  is  with  this  end  in  view  that  he  was 
chiefly  active  in  bringing  about  the  creation  of  the  Hispanic  Society 
of  America,  of  which  he  would  not  allow  me,  I  know,  to  call  him  the 
real  founder.  When  to  such  achievements  are  added  the  highest  moral 
gifts,  genuine  modesty  in  regard  to  one's  own  performances,  whole- 
souled  appreciation  of  the  work  of  others,  a  level  has  been  reached 
in  the  higher  life  which,  it  seems  to  me,  amply  deserves  commendation 
at  the  hand  of  this  University.  It  is  with  the  utmost  confidence,  there- 
fore, that  I  present  to  you  Mr.  Archer  M.  Huntington  for  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  letters. 

In  bestowing  the  degree  President  Butler  said : 

Archer  Milton  Huntington — Founder  and  president  of  the  Hispanic 
Society  of  America,  earnest  and  accomplished  student  of  the  literature, 
the  art,  and  the  history  of  the  Spanish  peoples,  I  gladly  admit  you  to 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  letters  in  this  University,  and  confer  upon 
you  all  the  rights  and  privileges  which  belong  thereto,  in  token  whereof 
I  hand  you  this  diploma. 

Mr.  Fitzmaurice  Kelly  was  introduced  by  Professor  Todd,  who 
spoke  as  follows : 

Mr.  President — It  is  becoming  that  the  representatives  of  a  many- 
sided  university  should  exercise  an  altogether  catholic  judgment  in 
their  choice  of  the  recipients  of  academic  honors,  and  the  fields  of 
modern  intellectual  achievement  are  conspicuous  and  many.  But  it 
may  seem  peculiarly  fitting  that  such  choice  should  ever  and  anon  fall 
within  the  realm  of  the  appreciation  and  interpretation  of  pure  litera- 
ture. Even  in  an  age  of  amazing  material  expansion  and  of  undreamed- 
of scientific  discovery,  the  spirit  of  man  must  ever  revert,  for  inspira- 
tion, invigoration  and  refreshment,  to  loving  familiarity  with  the 
world's  great  undying  works  of  the  creative  imagination;  and  each 
successive  generation  will  have  recourse  for  intellectual  quickening 
in  the  enjoyment  of  those  masterpieces,  to  the  rare  spirits  among  their 
contemporaries  who  are  gifted  with  the  insight  to  discern,  the  taste  to 
feel,  and  the  power  to  express  the  deeper  and  truer  verities  of  that 
world  invisible  to  sense  in  which  our  heart  of  hearts  finds  inward 
satisfaction. 

To  the  communings  of  such  a  spirit,  a  spirit  that  has  long  dwelt 
intimately  in  the  hidden  places  as  well  as  on  the  highways  of  the  old 
and  glorious  literature  of  Spain — that  sympathetic  nationality  which  is 
now  once  more  arisen  to  new  life— our  own  University  and  other 
American  universities  are  at  present  privileged  to  listen.  As  a  com- 
patriot of  Ticknor,  of  Longfellow  and  of  Lowell,  it  does  me  honor  to 
be  permitted  to  present  to  you  their  intellectual  kinsman  from  beyond 
the  sea,  James  Fitzmaurice-Kelly,  for  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor 
of  letters  in  Columbia  University. 
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President  Butler  conferred  the  degree  in  the  following  words : 

James    Fitzmaurice-Kelly — Scholar    of    unique    distinction    and 

.widest  range  in  the  literature  of  Spain,  I  gladly  admit  you  to  the 

degree  of  doctor  of  letters  in  this  University,  and  confer  upon  you  all 

the  rights  and  privileges  which  belong  thereto,  in  token  whereof  I 

hand  you  this  diploma. 

*    *    * 

Dr.  G.  C.  Rudolf  Leonhard,  Kaiser-Wilhelm  professor  in  Columbia 
University,  1907-08,  has  delivered  during  the  autumn  and  winter,  in 
addition  to  his  regular  lectures  at  Columbia,  the  following  public  ad- 
Prof eiior Leonhard'8  dresses:  "Methods   followed  in  Germany  by  the 
Activities  historical  school  of  jurisprudence"  (at  the  open- 

ing exercises  of  the  School  of  Law,  September  27,  1907;  printed  in 
the  Columbia  Law  Review  December,  1907) ;  "  Deutschlands  Hoch- 
schulen  "  (at  the  Deutscher  Tag,  October  6,  1907,  a  meeting  of  the 
Deutsche Amerikanischer  Nationatbund)  ;  "  Some  characteristic  quali- 
ties of  the  German  universities  "  (before  the  New  York  Schoolmasters' 
Club,  October  12)  ;  "  German  methods  of  studying  law  "  (to  Columbia 
law  students  in  Earl  Hall,  October  21)  ;  "German  patriotic  songs"  (at 
the  Horace  Mann  School,  October  22)  ;  "  Amerikas  Beziehungen  zum 
deutschen  Recht"  (before  the  New  York  Association  of  Teachers  of 
German,  October  26)  ;  "  Kriegserinnerungen,  1870-71 "  (before  the 
Verein  deutscher  Schriftsteller,  November  6)  ;  "  The  future  of  the 
American  science  of  law  "  (at  a  dinner  of  the  Commercial  Association, 
Chicago,  November  8)  ;  "Industrial  education  in  Germany"  (before 
the  Commercial  Club,  Chicago,  November  9)  ;  "  The  point  of  view 
regarding  German  education"  (at  the  Round  Table,  November  12)  ; 
"Concerning  German  criminal  practice"  (to  the  law  students  at  a 
Smoker,  November  15)  ;  "Zur  Geschichte  des  Militarwesens  "  (before 
the  Verein  deutscher  Studenten,  November  20)  ;  "  Toast  auf  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Burgess  "  (at  the  German  dinner  in  honor  of  Professor  Burgess, 
November  21);  "  Sprache  und  Recht"  (before  the  New  Yorker 
deutscher  Sprachverein,  December  1)  ;  "  Rechtswissenschaftliche  Auf- 
gaben  der  Deutsch-Amerikaner "  (at  the  Kommers  of  the  Deutscher 
Verein  of  Columbia  University,  December  2 ;  printed  in  Der  deutsche 
Vorkdmpfer,  1908,  No.  1)  ;  "Richard  Wagner  als  politischer  Schrift- 
steller "  (before  the  Vereinigte  deutsche  Gesellschaften,  December  4)  ; 
4t  Frauenbewegungen  im  romischen  Altertum"  (at  Barnard  College, 
December  12)  ;  "  Der  deutsche  Arzt  in  Amerika  "  (before  the  Deutsche 
medizinische  Gesellschaft,  December  17)  ;  "  Die  Bedeutung  des  Profes- 
sorenaustausches  auf  rechtswissenschaftlichem  Gebiete"   (before  the 
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Vereinigung  alter  Corpsstudenten,  December  21)  ;  "Some  words  of 
St.  Paul  concerning  scientific  works  "  (in  St.  Paul's  Chapel,  January 
8)  ;  "  Die  Arbeitergesetzgebung  Deutschlands  "  (before  the  Deutscher 
geselllg-wissenschaftlicher  Verein,  January  9)  ;  "  Das  romische  Kaiser- 
tum"  (before  the  German  Club  of  Princeton  University,  January  13)  ; 
"Das  deutsche  Familienleben "  (before  the  Germanistic  Society  of 
America,  January  17)  ;  "  Frederick  the  Great  as  lawgiver  "  (at  Lafay- 
ette College,  Easton,  Pennsylvania,  February  4)  ;  "  The  significance  of 
German  jurisprudence  for  America"  (at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, February  6)  ;  "  Richard  Wagner  als  politischer  Schrif tsteller " 
(before  the  German  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  February  6) ;  "  Die 
deutsche  Frau"  (before  the  Germanistiche  Gesellschaft,  Pittsburg, 
February  22). 

In  March  and  April  Professor  Leonhard  is  to  address  the  students 
of  Leland  Stanford  University  on  "German  ideals  regarding  private 
law  "  (March  13)  ;  is  to  give  three  lectures  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia upon  "Social  tendencies  of  German  legislation"  (March  14- 
16)  ;  will  speak  before  the  Germanistic  Society  of  Chicago  on  "  Die 
deutsche  Reichsverfassung "  (March  23)  and  on  "Arbeitergesetzge- 
bung und  Sozialismus "  (March  24)  ;  will  address  the  Buffalo  section 
of  the  Deutsch-Amerikamscher  Nationalbund  on  "Bilder  aus  dem 
Leben  einer  deutschen  Groszstadt "  at  a  Kommers  on  April  1 ;  and  will 
deliver  a  lecture  before  the  same  society  "Uber  Fichte  als  Volks- 
redner  "  on  April  2.  As  the  Quarterly  goes  to  press,  Professor  Leon- 
hard  is  still  in  correspondence  with  several  universities  and  societies 
which  desire  to  arrange  for  lectures  or  addresses  from  him  before  his 
return  to  Germany  in  April. 

The  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  was  conferred  upon  Profes- 
sor Leonhard  at  the  Trustees'  meeting  of  February  3.  The  Kaiser- 
Wilhelm  professor  was  presented  by  Dean  Burgess  in  the  following 
words : 

Mr.  President — Seldom  has  it  fallen  to  my  lot  to  discharge  a  duty 
which  has  come  so  near  to  being  an  unalloyed  pleasure  as  that  which 
you  have  graciously  invited  me  to  assume  today. 

But,  sir,  the  request  which  I  have  to  make  of  you  is  so  natural  and 
reasonable,  so  much  a  matter  of  course,  that  I  hardly  know  with  what 
argument  to  support  it,  because  of  the  wealth  of  reasons  which  con- 
fronts me  wherever  I  turn. 

If  I  call  the  attention  to  early  preparation,  we  find  that  the  cur- 
ricula of  three  great  universities,  Heidelberg,  Berlin  and  Giessen, 
contributed  to  make  up  the  scientific  equipment  of  Rudolf  Leonhard. 

If  I  turn  the  view  to  official  station,  we  find  that  Professor  Leon- 
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hard  has  been  Dozent  in  one  university,  professor  in  four — Berlin, 
Gottingen,  Halle,  Marburg  and  Breslau,— dean  in  Breslau  and  rector 
of  both  Marburg  and  Breslau. 

If  I  direct  the  inquiry  to  literary  activity,  the  list  of  books,  pamph- 
lets, articles  and  essays  upon  the  different  topics  of  jurisprudence  and 
law,  and  also  upon  other  subjects,  which  have  sprung  from  his 
pen,  would  constitute  a  catalogue  of  itself.  His  work  as  an  author 
and  a  teacher  has  been  addressed  chiefly  to  the  solution  of  two  great 
kindred  problems,  the  problem  of  making  jurisprudence  a  universal 
science  and  the  problem  of  giving  to  its  principles  that  quality  of  con- 
creteness  which  makes  of  it  both  an  applied  and  a  theoretical  science. 
He  has  thus  rendered  a  great  service  both  to  the  world  and  to  his  own 
country  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  advancement  of  learning  and  the 
improvement  of  human  relations. 

And  now  he  has  latterly  come  to  us  as  an  ambassador  of  culture 
from  the  most  intellectual  nation  of  the  old  world  to  the  most  intellec- 
tual nation  of  the  new  world,  to  contribute  his  share — and  it  has  been 
a  large  share — to  the  realization  of  the  great  plan  of  international 
education  inaugurated  by  his  Emperor  and  King  and  this  University. 
For  four  months  he  has  worked  with  us  as  one  of  us.  His  profound 
and  brilliant  instruction  has  widened  the  horizon  of  our  thought  and 
opened  up  new  paths  of  progress,  and  his  kind  and  genial  spirit  has 
strengthened  the  bonds  of  union  between  our  kindred  peoples.  His 
own  country  and  our  country  and  the  world  have  been  made  wiser  and 
better  by  his  life,  his  precept  and  his  example. 

And  now,  sir,  I  would  most  respectfully  petition  you,  as  the  official 
head  of  Columbia  University,  to  confer  upon  Rudolf  Leonhard,  jurist, 
publicist,  educator  and  ambassador  of  learning,  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  laws  of  our  University. 

In  conferring  the  degree,  President  Butler  employed  the  following 
formula: 

Rudolf  Leonhard — Professor  of  law  in  the  University  of  Breslau, 
bearing  the  high  commission  of  the  Prussian  Government  and  of  the 
German  people  as  Kaiser  Wilhelm  professor  in  Columbia  University, 
in  recognition  of  your  important  contributions  to  legal  scholarship, 
and  of  your  long  and  successful  career  as  a  teacher  of  law,  and  in 
grateful  appreciation  of  the  service  which  you  have  this  year  rendered 
both  to  the  German  people  and  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  I 
gladly  admit  you  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  in  this  University  and 
confer  upon  you  all  the  rights  and  privileges  that  belong  thereto,  in 
token  whereof  I  hand  you  this  diploma. 

At  a  dinner  of  the  law  faculty,  at  which  Dr.  Leonhard  was  the 
guest  of  honor,  the  following  address,  suitably  engrossed,  was  read 
and  presented  to  him: 
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RUDOLPHO  LEONHARD 
V.  C. 

Cultus  Germanici  ad  Novum  Eboracum  Novamque  Europam 
legato ;  iuris  Romani  et  Germanici  tarn  ecclesiastici  quam  civilis  peritis- 
simo ;  rerum  gestarum  auctori ;  philologo  multarum  linguarum  scienti ; 
in  moribus  institutisque  populorum  cognatorum  percipiendis  studioso; 
iuris  prudentiae  inter  omnes  gentes  Christianas  unius  atque  eiusdem 
praenuntio  quasi  fetiali ;  doctrina,  eloquentia,  urbanitate,  sapientia,  nee 
non  iudicio  peracri  ornato;  turn  laudis  prodigo  turn  parco  reprehen- 
sionis;  benignissimo,  humanissimo; 

Nos  qui  ordinis  iuris  prudentium  in  Universitate  Columbiae  sumus, 
anno  iam  prope  ipsius  collegae,  perpetuo  amici,  nunc  convivio  in  eius 
honorem  rite  habito  a.  d.  iv.  Id.  Februar.  An.  Sal.  MDCCCCVIIL,  ut 
observantiam  manifestemus,  ut  admirationem  talis  ingenii  ostentemus, 
ut  gratam  voluntatem  propalam  demonstremus  pro  eo  quod  in  Uni- 
versitate nostra  tarn  diligenter  feliciterque  laboravit,  has  litteras  iussu 
nostro  transcriptas  manibusque  nostris  consignatas  et  praebuimus  et 
ex  animo  donavimus. 

Although  unforewarned,  Dr.  Leonhard  promptly  expressed  his 
appreciation  and  gratitude  in  the  language  of  the  address. 

On  January  28  a  dinner  was  given  at  the  Hotel  Astor  in  honor  of 
Professors  Leonhard  and  Burgess,  at  which  Bishop  Potter  presided. 


The  following  table  prepared  by  Professor  Young,  chairman  of 
January  Entrance    the  committee  on  entrance  examinations,  explains 
Examination*       the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  applicants  for 
the  January  examinations  since  their  establishment  two  years  ago : 


Applications  fir  Jan- 
uary Entrance 

College 

Mines,  Engineering 
and  Chemistry 

Medicine 

Pine  Arts 

Barnard 

Examinations 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1906 

1907 

2908 

1906 

1907 

2908 

Z906 

1907 

1908 

Z906 

1907 

2908 

Intending  to  enter 
February  of  same 
▼ear 

28 

25 

20 

17 

28 

29 

Intending  to  enter 
at  some  later  date. 

38 

68 

98 

53 
(est'm'd) 

87 

75 

9 

6 

14 

— 

4 

10 

24 

48 

72 

To    remove    en- 
trance conditions 
(where  candidate 
is  already  a  ma- 
triculated    stu- 
dent)  

7 

19 

9 

8 
(est'm'd) 

17 

52 

2 

3 

. 

3 

2 

7 
83 

11 

Total 

73 

11a 

X27 

61 

104 

"7 

11 

9 

14 

— 

4 

13 

43 
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The  mid-year  examinations  of  the  College,  the  Schools  of  Mines, 
Engineering  and  Chemistry,  and  the  School  of  Law  were  this  year 
held  conjointly  in  the  University  Gymnasium  under  the  supervision  of 
New  Examination  Professor  Hervey,  assisted  by  twenty  officers  of 
System  instruction  as  proctors.     The  examinations,  num- 

bering more  than  150,  were  distributed  among  eighteen  sessions.  The 
total  number  of  students  examined  in  the  several  courses  was  about 
seven  thousand.  The  plan  included  the  delivery  of  question-papers  in 
sealed  envelopes,  which  were  opened  at  a  given  signal,  and  the  assign- 
ment of  seats  for  the  various  courses.  During  the  first  half-hour 
a  representative  of  each  department  concerned  in  the  respective  sessions 
was  present  to  give  such  supplementary  explanations  as  might  be  found 
necessary. 

It  is  believed  that  the  system  proved,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory 
alike  to  officers  and  students,  since  it  secured  uniformity  in  the  conduct 
of  examinations  and  in  the  treatment  of  questions  arising  in  connection 
therewith.  The  strict  supervision  which  it  involved  could  hardly  meet 
objection  on  the  part  of  fair-minded  students,  since  the  conditions 
made  it  unavoidable.  A  decided  advantage,  which  the  students  were 
quick  to  recognize,  was  the  comfort  secured  by  the  ample  room  and 
the  abundance  of  light  and  air,  although  as  many  as  650  were  examined 
simultaneously.  One  drawback  involved  was  the  exclusion  of  the  stu- 
dents from  the  use  of  the  Gymnasium  during  the  examination  period. 
The  swimming-pool,  however,  remained  open  and  the  running  track 
was  available  daily  from  five  to  six.  It  is  expected  that  the  final  ex- 
aminations will  be  conducted  on  the  same  plan. 


The  winter  conference  of  the  division  of  modern  languages  and 
literatures  was  held  in  Earl  Hall  on  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  Febru- 
ary 24,  and  was  attended  by  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  officers 
Modem  Language     and  graduate  students.    Professor  Thomas,  in  his 
Conference  inaugural  address  as  chairman  of  the  division,  spoke 

of  the  place  of  the  division  in  the  University,  the  justification  of  its 
existence  as  a  division,  and  its  relation  with  other  departments  of  the 
University,  especially  those  of  history  and  psychology.  He  suggested 
that  the  study  of  language  and  the  study  of  literature  must  always  go 
together,  language  being  the  body  of  which  literature  is  the  soul ;  and 
that  the  ideal  of  such  study  should  be  accuracy  in  the  observation  of 
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facts  and  the  drawing  of  conclusions,  sought  for  with  a  keen  eye  for 
details  and  a  roving  eye  for  relationships. 

After  Professor  Thomas's  inaugural  address,  two  papers  were 
presented  by  students  in  the  division.  Mr.  Percy  G.  Craig,  in  his  paper 
on  "  Lessing  and  Shakspere,"  brought  forward  much  evidence  to  show 
that  the  opinion  (which  has  recently  been  attacked)  of  Lessing's 
considerable  knowledge  of  Shakspere  as  well  as  admiration  of  him, 
is  well-founded.  Miss  Virginia  C.  Gildersleeve  presented  a  very  inter- 
esting chapter  of  her  dissertation,  dealing  with  the  legal  status  of 
actors  in  the  Elizabethan  period.  She  showed  that  they  were  not,  as 
has  so  often  been  thought,  universally  considered  as  "rogues  and 
vagabonds,"  and  beyond  the  pale  of  the  law.  It  was  only  the  wander- 
ing players,  not  attached  to  any  guild  or  to  the  service  of  any  noble, 
who  were  so  considered,  in  common  with  all  other  "  masterless  men  " 
who  had  no  definite  place  in  the  social  system. 

After  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  recess  for  social  meeting  among  the 
officers  and  students  of  the  different  departments,  the  conference  con- 
cluded with  a  discussion  on  "  Some  contrasting  methods  of  criticism," 
in  which  Professor  Spingarn  presented  the  claims  of  impressionism  as 
against  all  other  methods,  Professor  Brewster  suggested  some  points 
in  favor  of  the  judicial  method,  Professor  Lawrence  gave  a  clear  expo- 
sition of  the  historical  method,  and  the  discussion  was  summed  up  by 
Professor  Thomas. 

*    *    * 

The  Rev.  Raymond  C.  Knox,  of  New  York,  was  recently  appointed 
to  the  chaplaincy  of  the  University,  and  will  enter  upon  his  duties  on 
The  July  1,  next 

New  Chaplain  Mr.  Knox  is  a  native  of  South  Carolina  and 

after  graduation  from  the  Porter  Military  Academy  of  Charleston,  was 
compelled  to  interrupt  his  studies  in  order  to  earn  a  livelihood.  He 
entered  upon  the  service  of  Mr.  Samuel  Thome  of  New  York  as  pri- 
vate secretary,  which  post  he  held  for  five  years.  At  the  conclusion  of 
this  period,  Mr.  Knox  passed  the  necessary  examinations  in  the  dio- 
ceses of  Long  Island  and  New  York  and  entered  upon  his  preparation 
for  the  ministry.  He  became  a  student  in  the  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary, and  while  there,  acted  as  assistant  at  All  Soul's  Church  under  the 
Rev.  Dr.  McConnell.  He  completed'the  canonical  requirements  of  the 
Diocese  of  New  York,  and  was  also  a  student  of  philosophy  and 
sociology  at  the  University.  He  qualified  for  the  degree  at  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary  and  was  appointed  fellow  of  his  class,  the  highest 
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honor  open  to  a  student  in  that  institution.  As  fellow,  Mr.  Knox 
was  entitled  to  two  years  additional  study  either  at  home  or  abroad. 
He  divided  his  time  between  the  University  of  Berlin,  where  he  was  a 
student  under  Professors  Harnack,  Paulsen,  Pfleiderer*  and  others, 
and  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  then  returned  for  a  brief  period 
to  the  Union  Theological  Seminary.  Mr.  Knox  is  now  at  work  in  New 
York,  serving  as  temporary  assistant  at  All  Soul's  Church  and  doing 
pastoral  work  in  connection  with  the  New  York  Association  for  the 
Blind. 


The  first  celebration  of  Alumni  Day  on  February  12  was  far  more 
successful  than  had  been  anticipated,  between  three  and  four  hundred 
graduates  being  present  on  the  campus  to  attend  the  Foucault  experi- 

._  ment,  the  University  Tea  and  Professor  Beard's 

Alumni  Day         t        '  _>  ,.  .      J  u  fJ 

lecture  on  Politics,  as  well  as  to  renew  old  ac- 
quaintance with  their  classmates  and  former  instructors.  The  alumni 
most  deeply  interested  in  the  movement  are  formulating  plans  for  the 
reunion  of  1909,  in  connection  with  which  it  is  hoped  a  much  more 
elaborate  program  may  be  carried  out  than  could  be  arranged  on  some- 
what short  notice  this  year.  Dean  Van  Amringe,  in  his  capacity  as 
chairman  of  the  Alumni  Council,  has  appointed  a  committee,  con- 
sisting of  Andrew  V.  Stout,  '93,  Ernest  Stauffen,  Jr.,  1904,  and 
Marcellus  Hartley  Dodge,  1903,  to  report  on  the  advisability  of  making 
Alumni  Day  a  permanent  institution  at  the  University. 

*   .*    * 

During  January  and  February  Professor  Keyser  of  the  department 
of  mathematics  delivered   a   lecture   on   Mathematics  at  a  large 
number  of  colleges  and  universities  in  the  south  and  middle  west,  and 
Professor  Keysets    likewise  attended  several  meetings  of  local  alumni 
Trip  associations  as  the  delegate  of  the  Alumni  Council. 

Professor  Keyser's  reception  was  a  most  cordial  one  in  every  instance, 
and  his  lecture  was  everywhere  received  with  generous  expressions 
of  interest  and  appreciation.  His  itinerary  included  lectures  at  the 
University  of  Virginia,  Washington  and  Lee  University,  University 
of  North  Carolina,  Tulane  University,  Vanderbilt  University,  Uni- 
versity of  Arkansas,  University  of  Missouri,  University  of  Nebraska, 
University  of  Minnesota,  University  of  Chicago,  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, University  of  Illinois,  Purdue  University,  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati, University  of  Michigan,  and  Ohio  State  University,  and  alumni 
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meetings  at  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  New  Orleans,  La.,  Nashville,  Tenn., 
Columbia,  Mo.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Professor 
Keyser  also  addressed  the  students  and  faculty  of  Peabody  College 
at  Chapel,  and  on  the  evening  of  March  5  spoke  at  the  University  of 
Vermont  on  "The  human  significance  of  mathematics"  before  the 
Mathematical  Conference  of  the  schools  of  Vermont  with  the  university. 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences  held 
recently  in  New  York  City,  the  following  Columbia  instructors  were 
elected  to  office  for  the  ensuing  year :  Vice-president — section  of  geol- 
Academy  of  Sciences  ogy  and  mineralogy,  Professor  Amadeus  W. 
Election  Grabau;  corresponding  secretary,  Professor  Henry 

E.  Crampton;  councilors  (to  serve  three  years),  Professors  Charles 
Lane  Poor  and  William  J.  Gies;  member  of  the  finance  committee, 
Professor  Frederic  S.  Lee.  Professor  N.  L.  Britton,  the  retiring  presi- 
dent, delivered  an  address  on  "  The  New  York  Botanical  Garden — its 
organization  and  construction." 

*    *    * 

To  arrange  for  a  suitable  celebration  of  the  one  hundredth  birthday 

of  Charles  Darwin,  which  will  occur  on  February  12,  1909,  President 

Butler   has   appointed   the    following   committee: 

Darwin  Celebration     professors  Osborne,  Huntington,  Cattell,  Wilson, 

Kemp,  Dean,  Boas,  J.  L.  R.  Morgan,  Crampton,  Thorndike,  Calkins, 
Nichols,  T.  H.  Morgan,  McGregor,  Maclaurin  and  Curtis. 
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The  Trustees 

December  meeting. — The  regular 
order  of  business  having  been  sus- 
pended, the  degree  of  doctor  of  letters 
was  conferred  upon  Archer  Milton 
Huntington  and  James  Fitzmaurice- 
Kelly,  in  the  presence  of  the  Trustees, 
of  the  University  Council,  and  of  the 
members  of  the  division  of  modern 
languages  and  literatures. 

The  President  reported  the  death,  on 
November  16,  of  Lucien  M.  Under- 
wood, Torrey  professor  of  botany. 

The  President  presented  a  report 
from  William  R.  Shepherd,  Ph.D., 
adjunct  professor  of  history,  who  had, 
during  the  summer  of  1907,  visited 
several  of  the  countries  of  South 
America  as  a  representative  of  the 
University. 

It  was  resolved,  that  the  thanks  of 
the  Trustees  be  tendered  to  the  minis- 
tries of  foreign  affairs  of  the  Argen- 
tine Republic,  of  Chile,  of  Ecuador, 
and  of  Peru,  for  their  action  in  mak- 
ing the  library  of  Columbia  University 
a  regular  depository  for  the  official 
publications  of  their  respective  govern- 
ments. 

The  thanks  of  the  Trustees  were 
tendered  to  the  following  donors  of 
the  Special  Maintenance  Fund  for  the 
year  1907-8:  F.  Augustus  Schermer- 
horn,  '68,  for  his  gift  of  $2,500,  Mar- 
cellus  Hartley  Dodge,  '03,  for  his  gift 
of  $2,500,  Garence  H.  Mackay,  for  his 

Sift  of  $2,500,  and  Alexander  S. 
ochran,  for  his  gift  of  $5,000. 

The  thanks  of  the  Trustees  were 
also  tendered  to  the  committee  on  the 
Boas  Anniversary  Volume,  for  a  gift 
of  $90  to  the  research  fund  of  the  de- 
partment of  anthropology. 

A  communication  was  received  from 
the  board  of  managers  of  the  Sloane 
Maternity  Hospital,  conveying  the  in- 
formation that  Mr.  George  L.  Rives 
had,  at  the  meeting  held  November 
26,  1907,  been  elected  a  member  of  the 
board,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by 
the  death  of  Dr.  George  G.  Wheelock, 
representing  the  Trustees  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 


An  additional  appropriation  of  $10,- 
000  was  made  from  the  Beck  Fund 
for  the  cost  of  the  excavation  and 
retaining  wall  upon  the  site  of  the  new 
law  school  building,  known  as  Kent 
Hall. 

An  appropriation  of  $6,000  was  made 
from  the  Beck  Fund  for  the  payment 
of  architects'  fees,  in  connection  with 
the  preparation  of  plans  for  Kent 
Hall. 

Frank  D.  Millet  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  advisory  committee  on 
art,  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Trus- 
tees. 

The  following  members  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Board  of  the  Summer 
Session  were  appointed  for  terms  of 
three  years  from  July  1,  1907:  James 
Chidester  Egbert,  Ph.D.,  chairman* 
professor  of  Latin;  Frederick  J.  E. 
Woodbridge,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Johnsonian 
professor  of  philosophy;  William  Ad- 
dison Hervey,  A.M.,  adjunct  professor 
of  the  Germanic  languages  and  litera- 
tures; Frederick  P.  Keppel,  A.B.,  sec- 
retary of  the  University,  and  Clyde 
Furst,  A.M.,  secretary  of  Teachers 
College. 

The  following  members  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Board  of  Extension 
Teaching  were  appointed  for  terms 
of  three  years  from  July  1,  1907: 
James  E.  Russell,  Ph.D.,  LL.  D.,  chair- 
man, Barnard  professor  of  education 
and  dean  of  Teachers  College; 
Adolphe  Cohn,  LL.B.,  A.M.,  professor 
of  the  Romance  languages  and  litera- 
tures; Franklin  T.  Baker,  A.M.,  pro- 
fessor of  the  English  language  and 
literature  in  Teachers  College ;  Herbert 
G.  Lord,  A.M.,  professor  of  philosophy, 
and  Frederick  H.  Sykes,  Ph.D.,  di- 
rector of  extension  teaching  and  pro- 
fessor in  Teachers  College. 

Professor  Edward  B.  Titchener, 
A.M.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Sage  professor  of 
psychology  in  Cornell  University,  was 
appointed  non-resident  lecturer  in 
psychology  for  the  academic  year  1907- 
igo8>  and  E.  H.  Fischer  assistant  in 
metallurgy  from  December  1,  1907,  to 
June  30,  1908. 
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Upon  the  nomination  of  the  faculty 
of  medicine  Theodore  C.  Janeway, 
M.D.,  was  appointed  associate  in  medi- 
cine, from  December  1,  1907,  to  June 
30,  1908. 

Professor-elect  Richard  C.  Mac- 
laurin,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  was  assigned  to  a 
seat  in  the  faculty  of  pure  science. 

The  following  appointments  were 
made  in  extension  teaching  for  the 
academic  year  1907-08:  Frank  H. 
Sewall,  instructor  in  surveying  and 
structures;  Charles  M.  Baker,  instruc- 
tor in  Latin;  A.  J.  Inglis,  instructor 
in  Latin;  Theodore  C.  Mitchill,  in- 
structor in  English,  and  Mario  Gira- 
lomo  Carbone,  instructor  in  drafting. 

The  following  amendments  to  the 
statutes  (proposed  November  4,  1907) 
were  adopted: 

To  amend  Chapter  XXIV,  Section 
240  of  the  Statutes  so  as  to  read  as 
follows:  Sec.  240.  A  student  who 
complies  with  the  requirements  for 
admission  fixed  by  any  one  of  the 
faculties  of  the  University  and  who 
is  accepted  as  a  candidate  for  a  degree 
or  for  a  certificate  of  proficiency  in 
architecture,  music  or  design,  or  for 
a  diploma  in  teaching,  shall  be  known 
as  a  matriculated  student.  All  other 
students  admitted  to  the  University 
shall  be  known  as  non-matriculated 
students.  \  Non-matriculated  students 
shall  include  both  those  who  are  able 
to  comply  with  the  requirements  for 
special  students  established  by  any 
Faculty  and  those  admitted  to  courses 
of  instruction  without  such  compliance. 

To  amend  Chapter  VI,  Section  62  of 
the  Statutes  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 
Sec  62.  The  following  grades  of 
office  shall  be  recognized  in  all  ap- 
pointments as  ranking  relatively  to 
each  other  in  the  following  order: 
professor,  adjunct  professor,  associate, 
instructor,  tutor,  assistant.  Lecturers, 
demonstrators  and  curators  may  also 
be  appointed.  A  lecturer  is  an  officer 
whose  connection  with  the  University 
is  temporary,  or  whose  service  is  not 
continuous.  A  demonstrator  is  a  labo- 
ratory teacher  in  anatomy  or  physi- 
ology. A  curator  is  an  officer  having 
charge  of  collections.  In  the  case  of 
officers  giving  instruction  in  medicine, 
the  word  clinical  shall  be  attached  to 
the  title  of  those  who  give  instruc- 
tion in  hospitals  or  elsewhere  than  at 
the  college  itself. 


January  meeting. — The  following 
officers  and  members  of  standing  com- 
mittees were  elected:  Chairman,  Mr. 
Rives;  clerk,  Mr.  Pine.  To  succeed 
Mr.  Cammann  on  the  committee  on 
finance,  Mr.  Dodge;  to  succeed  Mr. 
Schermerhorn  on  the  committee  on 
buildings  and  grounds,  Mr.  Sands;  to 
succeed  Rev.  Dr.  Dix  on  the  com- 
mittee on  honors,  Mr.  Parsons;  to 
succeed  Mr.  Parsons  on  the  commit- 
tee on  education,  Mr.  Mitchell. 

The  thanks  of  the  Trustees  were  ten- 
dered to  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs 
of  Brazil  for  its  action  in  making  the 
library  of  Columbia  University  a 
regular  depository  for  the  official  pub- 
lications of  the  government  of  Brazil. 

The  thanks  of  the  Trustees  were 
tendered  to  the  Nichols  Copper  Com- 
pany for  their  gift  of  $2,500,  to  be 
added  to  the  special  fund  for  the 
departments  of  mining  and  metallurgy. 

The  thanks  of  the  Trustees  were 
tendered  to  the  executors  of  the 
estate  of  D.  Willis  James  for  their 
gift  of  $2,500,  to  be  applied  to  the 
special  fund  for  the  departments  of 
mining  and  metallurgy. 

The  thanks  of  the  Trustees  were 
tendered  to  Mr.  Adolph  Lewisohn,  of 
New  York,  for  his  gift  of  $2,500,  to  be 
added  to  the  special  fund  for  the 
departments  of  mining  and  metal- 
lurgy, which  gift  was  made  October 
8,   1906. 

The  President  was  authorized  to 
arrange  for  a  loan  exhibition,  at  the 
Century  Association,  of  portraits  be- 
longing  to   the   University. 

An>  appropriation  of  $200  was  made 
from  the  accumulated  income  of  the 
Phoenix  Fund  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  research  apparatus  for  the 
department  of  mechanical  engineering. 

Upon  the  nomination  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  National  Academy  of 
Design  Kenyon  Cox  was  appointed 
professor  of  painting,  Daniel  C. 
French,  professor  of  sculpture,  and 
John  La  rarge,  professor  of  the  deco- 
rative arts. 

Upon  the  nomination  of  the  medical 
faculty  George  Thomas  Jackson, 
M.D.  1878,  was  appointed  professor  of 
dermatology  vice  George  H.  Fox, 
M.D.,  resigned.  Fred.  Houdlett  Albee, 
A.B.  Bowdoin  1899,  M.D.  Harvard 
1903,  was  appointed  assistant  in  or- 
thopedic surgery  to  serve  for  the  re- 
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mainder  of  the  current  academic  year. 
Noel  B.  Leggett,  M.D.  1904,  and  Robert 
M.  Brown,  A.B.  Harvard  1901,  M.D. 
Columbia  1905,  were  appointed  as- 
sistants in  surgery. 

Upon  the  nomination  of  the  admin- 
istrative board  of  extension  teaching 
Richard  Morse  Hodge,  D.D.,  was  ap- 
pointed lecturer  in  Biblical  literature 
for  the  year  1907-08. 

The  Director  of  the  New  York 
Botanical  Garden  was  assigned  to  a 
seat  in  the  faculty  of  pure  science,  with 
the  rank  of  professor,  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  Trustees. 

February  meeting.— It  was  resolved, 
that  the  Trustees  accept  with  pleasure 
the  proposal  of  the  class  of  1883, 
Schools  of  Arts,  Mines  and  Political 
Science,  to  present  to  the  University 
on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of 
the  25th  anniversary  of  the  graduation 
of  the  class,  the  pair  of  torcheres  de- 
signed to  stand  at  the  entrance  to  St. 
Paul's  Chapel,  and  that  it  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Buildings  and 
Grounds  with  power  to  arrange  for 
the  details. 

The  thanks  of  the  Trustees  were  ten- 
dered to  Mr.  William  Hemstreet,  of 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  for  his  gfift 
of  the  mantel  shelf  and  foyer  casing 
before  which  Edgar  Allan  Poe  wrote 
"The  Raven." 

The  thanks  of  the  Trustees  were 
tendered  to  the  gentlemen  who  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  of  the  President 
to  deliver  formal  addresses  at  the  Uni- 
versity on  the  currency  problem  and 
the  present  financial  situation,  to  wit : 
Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  Thomas  F.  Wood- 
lock,  A.  Barton  Hepburn,  Albert 
Strauss,  James  G.  Cannon,  Paul  M. 
Warburg,  and  George  W.  Perkins,  all 
of  New  York. 

The  thanks  of  the  Trustees  were 
also  voted  to  William  K.  Vanderbilt 
and  James  Douglas  for  a  gift  of  $2,500 
from  each  for  the  special  maintenance 
found  for  1907-8;  to  Rutherfurd  Stuy- 
vesant,  class  of  1863,  for  a  gift  of 
$500  for  the  measurement  and  reduc- 
tion of  the  Rutherford  photographs ;  to 
William  G.  Low,  class  of  1865,  for  a 
gift  of  $250  to  be  applied  to  the  pur- 
chase of  books  on  maritime  and  inter- 
national law;  to  Dr.  J.  Ackerman 
Coles,  class  of  1864,  for  a  gift  of  a 
replica  of  a  bust  of  Washington,  ex- 


ecuted by  Houdon;  to  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Republic  of 
Uruguay  for  its  action  in  designating 
the  University  as  a  depository  for  the 
official  publications  of  its  government. 

The  special  committee  on  alumni 
representation  reported  progress,  and 
submitted  a  memorandum  on  the  legal 
questions  involved. 

The  President  reported  the  accep- 
tance by  the  Rev.  Paul  Revere  Froth- 
ingham,  of  the  invitation  of  the  Trus- 
tees to  preach  the  baccalaureate  ser- 
mon. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  Sloane 
Maternity  Hospital  and  of  the  Vander- 
bilt Clinic  for  the  year  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,  1907,  were  presented  and  filed. 

It  was  resolved  that  from  and  after 
July  1,  1908,  the  appropriation  for  de- 
bating societies  be  allotted  in  equal 
parts  to  the  Philolexian  Society,  to  the 
Peithologian  Society  and  to  the  Bar- 
nard Literary  Society. 

The  Rev.  Raymond  S.  Knox,  B.D., 
was  appointed  chaplain  of  the  Uni- 
versity, for  one  year  from  July  1,  1908. 

Roland  Calberla  was  appointed  as- 
sistant in  electro-chemistry,  for  the 
remainder  of  the  academic  year,  and 
Louis  B.  Gillet,  A.B.,  assistant  in 
English  from  February  1,  1908*  to  June 
30,  1908,  vice  Adolph  M.  Sayre,  re- 
signed. 

Professor  R.  C.  McCrea  was  com- 
missioned to  prepare  a  report  on  and 
bibliography  of  humane  education  and 
the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals 
and  children. 

Leave  of  absence  was  granted  to 
John  Bassett  Moore,  LL.D.,  Hamilton 
Fish  professor  of  international  law 
and  diplomacy. 

The  following  resignations  were  ac- 
cepted: Nathaniel  L.  Britton,  PhJX, 
ScD.,  emeritus  professor  of  botany; 
Benjamin  D.  Woodward,  Ph.D.,  pro- 
fessor of  the  Romance  languages  and 
literatures,  to  take  effect  June  30,  1908. 

The  following  amendments  to  the 
statutes  were  adopted: 

(Note. — New  matter  is  indicated  by 
italics.  Matter  already  in  the  Statutes 
which  is  restated  is  included  in  brack- 
ets.) 

To  amend  the  Statutes  by  repealing 
Chapter  II  and  substituting  therefor 
the  following: 
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CHAPTER  II 
The  University  Council 

Section  10.  The  University  Council 
shall  consist  of  the  President  and  the 
deans  of  the  several  faculties,  respec- 
tively, ex-officio;  of  two  representa- 
tives chosen  from  and  by  each  of  the 
faculties  of  Columbia  College,  law, 
medicine,  applied  science,  political  sci- 
ence, philosophy,  pure  science,  Teach- 
ers College  and  Barnard  College;  of  a 
representative  chosen  from  and  by 
the  faculty  of  fine  arts,  and  of  a  second 
representative  chosen  by  this  faculty 
upon  the  nomination  of  the  Council  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Design, 
whenever  there  shall  be  five  or  more 
professors  in  this  faculty  maintained 
by  the  Academy;  and  of  a  representa- 
tive chosen  from  and  by  the  faculty 
of  the  College  of  Pharmacy,  when- 
ever this  College  shall  maintain  ten  or 
more  professors  in  its  faculty. 

Section  ii.  The  term  of  office  of  an 
elected  representative  in  the  Council 
shall  begin  on  the  first  day  of  July 
next  succeeding  his  election  and  shall 
be  for  three  years,  except  that  elec- 
tions to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  be  for  the 
unexpired  term. 

Section  12.  The  Council  may  in- 
vite a  representative  of  the  faculties 
of  the  General  Protestant  Episcopal 
and  of  the  Union  Theological  Semi- 
naries, respectively,  to  sit  with  it,  with 
power  to  advise  only. 

Section  13.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  Council  in  its  advisory  capacity: 

(a)  To  report  to  the  Trustees  its 
opinion  as  to  any  exercise  of  power 
proposed  by  a  faculty  under  Section 

22. 

(b)  To  submit  such  proposals  to 
the  Trustees  or  to  the  President  or 
to  the  several  faculties  as  in  its 
judgment  may  serve  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  University  work. 
Section  14.    The  Council   (subject 

to  the  reserved  power  of  control  by 
the  Trustees)  shall  have  power,  and  it 
shall  be  its  duty: 

(a)  To  fix  and  determine,  by  con- 
current action  with  the  faculties  of 
political  science,  philosophy,  pure 
science  and  fine  arts,  severally,  the 
conditions  upon  which  the  degrees 
of  master  of  arts  and  doctor  of  phi- 
losophy shall  be  conferred,  and  to 
recommend  candidates  for  such  de- 
grees; 


(b)  To  fix  and  determine,  by  con- 
current action  with  the  faculties  of 
law  and  political  science,  the  condi- 
tions upon  which  the  degrees  of  mas- 
ter of  laws  and  of  doctor  of  law 
shall  be  conferred,  and  to  recom- 
mend candidates  for  such  degrees; 

(c)  To  fix  and  determine,  by  con- 
current action  with  the  faculties  of 
Columbia  College  and  Barnard  Col- 
lege, severally,  the  extent  to  which 
courses  offered  by  other  faculties  and 
leading  to  graduate  or  professional 
degrees  or  diplomas  shall  be  in- 
cluded in  the  programs  of  studies  of 
the  said  colleges,  and  the  conditions 
ufon  which  such  courses  may  be 
elected  by  candidates  for  a  non- 
professional first  degree; 

(d)  To  prescribe  the  manner  in 
which  the  degrees  of  bachelor  of 
arts  and  bachelor  of  science  con- 
ferred upon  graduates  of  Barnard 
College  shall  be  maintained  at  all 
times  as  degrees  of  equal  value  with 
the  degrees  of  bachelor  of  arts  and 
bachelor  of  science  conferred  upon 
the  graduates  of  Columbia  College; 

[(e)  To  adopt  regulations,  subject 
to  approval  by  the  Trustees,  pro- 
viding for  the  proper  execution,  as 
regards  educationad  matters,  of 
agreements  that  are  now  in  existence 
or  that  may  hereafter  be  made  be- 
tween the  University  and  such  other 
educational  institutions  as  are  now 
or  may  hereafter  become  affiliated 
with  the  University,  and  to  pre- 
scribe what  degrees,  diplomas  and 
certificates  may  be  granted  by  said 
institutions  and  the  conditions  for 
granting  the  same.] 

[(f)  To  adopt  regulations  govern- 
ing the  relation  of  instruction  in  the 
summer  session  and  of  extension 
teaching  to  the  other  work  of  the 
University;] 

(g)  To  encourage  original  re- 
search; to  secure  the  correlation  of 
courses  offered  by  the  several  facul- 
ties; to  adjust  all  questions  involv- 
ing more  than  one  faculty ; 

(h)  To  [determine  the  conditions 
upon  which  fellowships  and  Univer- 
sity scholarships  shall  be  conferred, 
to]  appoint  all  fellows  and  Univer- 
sity scholars,  and  to  make  rules  for 
their  government,  subject  to  such  re- 
strictions as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  Statutes  or  by  the  terms  upon 
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which  the  several  fellowships  and 
University  scholarships  are  estab- 
lished ; 

[(i)  To  fix,  annually  in  advance, 
the  academic  calendar,  the  dates  for 
entrance  and  final  examinations,  the 
date  of  commencement  and  the  order 
of  commencement  exercises.] 
Section    15.      No   exercise    of    the 
powers   conferred    upon   the   Council 
which  involves  a  change  in  the  edu- 
cational policy  of  the  University  in  re- 
spect to  the   requirements   of   admis- 
sion or  the  conditions  of  graduation, 
shall  take  effect  until  the  same  shall 
have  been  submitted  to  the  Trustees 
at  one  meeting,  and  another  meeting 
of  the  Trustees  shall  have  been  held 
subsequent   to   that   at   which   it   was 
submitted. 

Section  16.  The  Council  shall  mtet 
at  least  quarterly  during  the  academic 
year,  and  special  meetings  shall  be 
held  on  the  call  of  the  President.  In 
the  absence  of  the  President  the  Coun- 
cil shall  elect  a  temporary  chairman. 

Section  17.  The  Council  shall  elect 
annually  a  secretary,  who  shall  per- 
form the  usual  duties  of  a  recording 
officer,  and  such  other  duties  as  shall 
be  assigned  to  him  by  the  President  or 
Council 

Chapter  III — Amend  Section  22  to 
read  as  follows: 

Section  22.  [Every  proposed  exer- 
cise of  the  powers  conferred  on  any 
of  the  faculties,  which  involves  a 
change  in  the  educational  policy  of 
the  University  in  respect  to  the  re- 
quirements of  admission,  the  program 
of  studies  or  the  conditions  of  gradu- 
ation, shall  be  submitted  to  the  Uni- 
versity Council  before  being  recom- 
mended to  the  Trustees,  and  such 
recommendation  shall  not  be  laid  be- 
fore the  Trustees  until  the  Council  has 
acted  thereon,  or  until  another  meeting 
of  the  Council  has  been  held,  subse- 
quent to  that  at  which  the  recommen- 
dation was  submitted.  No  exercise  of 
such  power  by  any  faculty  shall  take 
effect  until  the  same  shall  have  been 
submitted  to  the  Trustees  at  one  meet- 
ing, and  another  meeting  shall  have 
been  held  subsequent  to  that  at  which 
it  was  submitted.] 
Chapter  XXV. 

To  amend  Section  250,  paragraph 
(b),  by  striking  out  the  words  offi- 
cers and"  in  the  second   line.     The 


effect  of  this  amendment  is  to  discon- 
tinue the  gymnasium  fee  now  charged 
to  officers  from  and  after  July  1,  next 

To  amend  Chapter  VI,  Section  67, 
so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  67.  Each  professor  and  ad- 
junct-professor shall  be  entitled  once 
m  every  seven  years,  to  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence of  one  year  on  half -pay,  or  to 
a  leave  of  absence  of  one-half  year  on 
full  pay;  such  period  of  absence  to 
count  as  service  to  the  University; 
provided,  however,  that  not  more  than 
twelve  such  officers  shall  be  absent  at 
anv  one  time  and  that  the  President 
shall  adjust  such  leaves  of  absence. 

University  Council 

December  meeting. — Resolved,  that 
the  report  of  the  special  committee  on 
academic  leaves  of  absence  be  adopted 
and  that  the  proposed  amendment  to 
Chapter  6,  Section  67,  of  the  Statutes, 
be  recommended  to  the  Trustees. 

Resolved,  that  the  rules  for  higher 
degrees  in  the  School  of  Music,  as 
formulated  by  the  Faculty  of  Fine 
Arts,  be  adopted  as  follows: 

A  candidate  for  the  degree  of  master 
of  arts,  or  for  that  of  doctor  of  phi- 
losophy, desiring  to  pursue  in  the 
School  of  Music  the  more  advanced 
studies  which  are  accepted  as  major 
and  minor  subjects  under  the  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  University 
Council,  must  be  a  holder  of  one  of 
the  following  degrees,  or  of  its  equiv- 
alent: Bachelor  of  music,  or  the  bac- 
calaureate degree  in  arts,  science,  let- 
ters or  philosophy.  In  addition,  a 
candidate  who  desires  to  offer  music 
as  his  major  subject  of  study  must  ex- 
hibit proficiency  in  music  equal,  at 
least,  to  that  required  for  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  music  in  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 

Each  candidate  will  be  required  to 
pursue  the  courses  of  instruction 
known  as  Music  101-102  and  Music 
103-104,  or  other  courses  in  connection 
with  these.  Particular  stress,  how- 
ever, will  be  laid  on  advanced  composi- 
tion in  music,  or  on  research  in  the 
field  of  music,  or  on  both.  A  candi- 
date who  offers  music  as  his  major 
subject  of  study  will  be  required,  also, 
to  submit  an  important  original  com- 
position of  large  form  for  orchestra 
or  with  orchestral  accompaniment,  or 
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a  dissertation  on*  a  musical  subject,  em- 
bodying the  results  of  research,  or 
both. 

The  following  University  scholar- 
ship was  awarded: 

Charles  Edward  Taylor,  B.S.  Case 
School  of  Applied  Science  1906,  A.M. 
Columbia  University  1907,  chemistry. 

The  academic  calendar  for  190&-10 
was  adopted. 

Columbia  College 

January  meeting. — The  following 
resolutions  included  in  the  report  of 
the  special  committee  on  Coordina- 
tion of  College  Courses  (Professors 
G.  R.  Carpenter,  Egbert,  Thomas,  Cal- 
kins and  Mitchell)  were  adopted: 

1.  That  a  standing  Committee  on 
Instruction  be  appointed,  consisting  of 
seven  members. 

2.  That  the  following  questions  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  for  investi- 
gation and  report : 

(a)  To  what  extent  are  the  courses 
(numbered  from  1  to  100),  offered  in 
the  announcement  of  the  faculty,  but 
actually  or  apparently  forming  a  part 
of  the  program  of  studies  in  other 
faculties,  subject  to  its  supervision  and 
control  ? 

(b)  In  what  subjects,  if  any,  should 
departments  provide  separate  instruc- 
tion for  college  students  as  distin- 
guished from  students  registered  pri- 
marily under  other  faculties? 

(c)  What  means,  if  any,  should  be 
taken  to  increase  the  election  of  gen- 
eral courses  as  distinguished  from 
those  which  have  a  direct  bearing  on 
professional  work? 

(d)  Should  the  number  of  courses 
or  subjects  which  a  student  is  at 
liberty  to  pursue  in  any  one  half-year 
be  further  restricted,  and,  if  so,  how? 

(*)  Should  the  existing  regulations 
as  to  absence  from  class  exercises  be 
amended,  and,  if  so,  how? 

3.  (a)  That  instruction  in  prescribed 
courses  and  those  attended  mainly  by 
freshmen  and  sophomores  be  given 
chiefly  through  recitations,  class  dis- 
cussions, laboratory  work,  etc. 

(6)  That  in  all  other  courses,  open 
only  to  undergraduates,  in  which  the 
lecture  system  is  used,  special  pains  be 
taken  to  secure  individual  instruction. 

4.  That,  wherever  practicable,  essays 
and    reports    requiring   more   than   a 


normal  week's  work  in  the  course  in 
question  be  assigned  at  the  beginning 
of  each  half  year,  and  the  student 
allowed,  as  far  as  possible,  to  select  the 
date  at  which  his  essay  or  assignment 
shall  be  due. 

5.  That  the  College  announcement 
be  issued  not  later  than  April  1,  and 
that  students  be  required  to  submit 
their  choice  of  studies  not  later  than 
May  1. 

6.  That  this  committee  be  a  substi- 
tute for,  and  discharge  the  duties  of, 
the  existing  Committee  on  Program  of 
Studies,  to  wit,  to  have  "charge  of  all 
questions  affecting  the  curriculum,  and 
of  the  preparation  of  schemes  of  at- 
tendance and  for  examination." 

7.  That  the  further  duties  of  this 
committee  be  provisionally: 

(a)  To  receive  from  the  registrar 

1.  Students'  choices  of  courses. 

2.  Records  of  courses,  in  all  cases 
involving  academic  standing  or  gradu- 
ation, and 

3.  Reports  of  absences  from  class 
exercises  and  examinations,  and  to 
recommend  action'  by  the  dean; 

(b)  After  consultation  with  officers 
of  instruction,  to  confer  with  students 
as  to  courses  which  they  are  not  pur- 
suing with  profit,  and  on  the  request 
of  officers  of  instruction,  and  after 
due  warning,  to  recommend  action  by 
the  dean; 

(c)  To  inform  officers  of  instruc- 
tion, not  later  than  commencement  day 
of  each  year,  as  to  the  probable  size  of 
their  classes  for  the  following  half- 
year  and  the  rooms  assigned  them  for 
instruction ; 

(d)  To  inform  itself  as  to  the  con- 
tent and  method  of  each  College 
course;  to  confer  with  divisions,  de- 
partments, and  officers  of  instruction, 
on  matters  relating  to  instruction ;  and 
to  call  such  meetings  of  officers  of 
instruction  as  may  be  necessary  to 
secure  the  adjustment  and  coordination 
of  courses  and  the  cooperation  of  of- 
ficers of  instruction;  and 

(e)  To  recommend  yearly  to  the 
faculty,  at  its  stated  meeting  in  Janu- 
ary, the  courses  to  be  included  in  the 
College  announcement  for  the  follow- 
ing academic  year. 

It  was  also  resolved,  that  the  maxi- 
mum credit  allowed  toward  the  degree 
of  A.B.  and  B.S.  for  work  in  a  sum- 
mer session  shall  be  eight  points,  pro- 
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vided,  however,  that  no  combination  of 
courses  amounting  to  more  than  six 
points  shall  be  permitted  without  the 
approval  of  the  director  and  that  no 
student  shall  be  permitted  to  take  in 
one  summer  session  more  than  three 
courses  for  credit  toward  a  degree. 
February  meeting. — It  was  resolved 

1.  That  the  committee  on  instruc- 
tion be  directed  to  designate  a  sub- 
committee on  advice  to  students,  at 
least  two  of  its  members  to  be  drawn 
from  their  own  number. 

2.  That  students  admitted  to  Co- 
lumbia College  during  the  academic 
year  1907-08  be  assigned  by  this  com- 
mittee in  approximately  equal  numbers 
to  members  of  the  College  Faculty,  not 
including  the  President  and  the  dean, 
and  to  such  other  officers  of  instruc- 
tion (except  assistants)  as  this  com- 
mittee may  select.  If  any  student  or 
adviser  should  at  any  time  desire  a 
change  in  any  assignment  the  change 
desired  shall  be  made  if  practicable. 
The  assignment  thus  established  shall 
continue  so  long  as  the  student's  work 
is  primarily  undergraduate. 

3.  That  students  admitted  in  1906- 
op  and  following  years  be  similarly  as- 
signed as  soon  as  their  courses  of  study 
have  been  approved  by  the  committee 
on  admissions. 

4.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
adviser  to  pass  upon  the  schedule  of 
studies  of  each  student  under  his 
charge,  prior  to  the  submission  of  that 
schedule  to  the  committee  on  instruc- 
tion: to  keep  himself  informed  as  to 
the  standing  of  all  such  students  in 
their  college  work  and  as  to  the  ex- 
tent and  character  of  their  participation 
in  extra  curricular  activities ;  and  to  ad- 
vise the  students  on  all  these  and  other 
matters  that  concern  them  as  students; 
and  for  the  proper  performance  of 
these  functions  it  shall  be  the  further 
duty  of  the  advisers  to  meet  the  stu- 
dents assigned  to  them  respectively  in 


personal  conference  either  individu- 
ally or  collectively,  not  less  than  twice 
every  month  during  each  half  year. 

".  That  a  leaflet  containing  the  reg- 
ulations affecting  the  choice  of  stud- 
ies, and  any  other  information  essen- 
tial to  the  making  of  a  wise  arrange- 
ment of  courses  shall  be  printed  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  each  of  the  ad- 
visers. 

Barnard  College  Trustees 

December  meeting.— Tht  resignation 
of  Miss  Laura  Drake  Gill,  A.M^ 
D.C.L.,  was  presented  and  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  were  adopted: 

Whereas,  the  Trustees  of  Barnard 
College  have  today  received  the  resig- 
nation of  Miss  Laura  D.  Gill,  as  dean 
of  the  College; 

Therefore,  be  it  Resolved,  That  the 
Trustees,  in  accepting  this  resigna- 
tion, desire  to  place  on  record  their 
high  appreciation  of  the  faithful  and 
efficient  service  rendered  by  Miss  Gill 
during  the  six  years  term  of  her  in- 
cumbency. 

Resolved,  That,  in  recognition  of  her 
faithfulness  and  zeal,  the  treasurer  of 
the  College  be  authorized  and  directed 
to  pay  to  Miss  Gill  her  full  salary  as 
dean  to  the  end  of  the  current  aca- 
demic year. 

Resolved,  That  the  clerk  be  re- 
quested, in  forwarding  a  copy  of  these 
resolutions  to  Miss  Gill,  to  express 
to  her,  on  behalf  of  the  Board,  the  as- 
surance of  their  sincere  regard  and 
good  will. 

College  of  Pharmacy 

December  meeting. — A  complete  re- 
vision of  the  by-laws  of  the  College 
was  resolved  uoon  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  them  into  harmony  with  the 
status  and  policy  of  the  University.  A 
special  committee  has  been  appointed 
by  President  Butler  to  perform  this 
duty. 
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The  Mock  Republican  National  Con- 
vention, held  in  the  gymnasium  on 
November  26,  proved  a  great  success 
from  every  point  of  view.  The  Hon. 
Timothy  L.  Woodruff  presided,  over 
fifteen  hundred  students  were  present, 
and  much  enthusiasm  and  real  interest 
were  shown.  Different  state  delega- 
tions paraded  around  the  campus  with 
colored  fire,  transparencies,  and  brass 
bands.  Governor  Charles  E.  Hughes 
of  New  York  State  was  nominated  for 
president,  Robert  M.  La  Follette  of 
Wisconsin  running  him  a  close  second. 
Mr.  Woodruff  presented  the  depart- 
ment of  history  with  a  brass-bound 
oak  gavel  and  block,  as  a  memorial  of 
the  occasion.  Professor  Charles  A. 
Beard,  the  originator  of  the  conven- 
tion, was  also  the  recipient  of  a  com- 
memorative silver  loving  cup,  presented 
by  the  class  in  Politics  3. 

Repeating  its  record  of  last  year,  the 
Varsity  Chess  team  emerged  an  easy 
winner  from  the  sixteenth  annual 
tournament,  held  in  the  rooms  of  the 
West  Side  Republican  Club  on  Decem- 
ber 21,  23  and  24.  The  team  finished 
with  a  total  score  of  g>y£  points  out  of 
a  possible  12,  Yale  coming  second, 
Princeton  third,  and  Harvard  fourth. 
Columbia  was  represented  by  Captain 
L.  J.  Wolff,  1909  L,  H.  Blumberg, 
Pure  Sci.,  G.  F.  Comstock  1909  S.,  E. 
H.  Pfeiffer,  1910,  and  C.  H.  Ramsdell, 
1910.  Out  of  the  sixteen  tournaments 
played,  Harvard  has  won  9,  Columbia 
6,  and  Yale  1.  Captain  Wolff  has  been 
appointed  on  the  International  Chess 
Match  committee,  which  will  have 
charge  of  the  contest  for  the  Isaac  L. 
Rice  trophy,  now  held  by  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  On  December  7,  Columbia 
was  defeated  by  Yale  in  a  six-board, 
dual  match,  the  score  being  4  to  2. 

"Mr.  King,"  written  by  E.  Breiten- 
feld,  1909,  has  been  selected  for  the 
Vanity  Show  and  will  be  presented  in 
the  Grand  Ball  Room  x>f  the  Waldorf 
Astoria  Hotel,  during  the  week  of 
March  9.  A  number  of  individual 
lyrics  by  other  composers  have  been  in- 
troduced. The  players  are  considering 
a  trip  through  New  York  State  in  the 
middle  of  March.  One  of  the  special 
features  of  the  show  will  be  a  spe- 


cially trained  pony  ballet  in  addition  to 
the  regular  chorus. 

In  spite  of  several  discouragements, 
such  as  ineligibility  among  the  mem- . 
bers  of  the  board,  the  1909  Columbian 
was  published  on  time  and  in  excellent 
form,  December  19.  This  year's  an- 
nual is  fully  up  to,  if  not  in  advance, 
of  those  issued  by  former  classes  and 
leaves  little  to  be  desired  as  a  record 
of  University  affairs  during  the  past 
year.  One  of  the  novelties  is  the  re- 
production of  pictures  of  all  the  Trus- 
tees, at  the  beginning  of  the  book, 
while  a  collection  of  most  excellent 
views  about  the  campus  is  the  finest 
part  of  the  publication,  pictorially 
speaking.  The  book  was  published  in 
two  editions,  one  bound  in  leather  and 
the  other  in  cloth,  the  size  and  ap- 
pearance being  similar  to  the  1907 
Columbian. 

Mr.  Oscar  R.  Houston,  1904,  1906  L> 
has  been  secured  as  coach  of  the 
Varsity  debating  teams  this  year.  Mr. 
Houston  was  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent debaters  at  Columbia  a  few  years 
ago,  being  captain  of  the  1904  team 
and  president  of  the  Union  the  same 
year.  The  triangular  league  debates 
took  place  on  February  2$  Columbia 
defending  the  following  question 
against  Pennsylvania  in  New  York,  and 
attacking  it  at  Ithaca:  "Resolved,  that 
aside  from  amending  the  Constitution, 
Congress  should  require  all  corpora- 
tions engaged  in  interstate  business  to 
take  out  a  federal  license."  Columbia 
was  victorious  in  only  one  of  the  de- 
bates, that  with  Cornell.  Pennsylvania 
is  the  title-holder,  winning  on  both 
sides  of  the  Question. 

Both  Philolexian  Society  and  Bar- 
nard  Literary  Association  were  de- 
feated in  their  annual  debates  with  the 
rival  Philomathean  and  Zelosophic 
Societies  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, which  took  place  on  Decem- 
ber 6  and  13,  respectively,  the  former 
in  Philadelphia  and  the  latter  m  Earl 
Hall.  Philolexian  was  represented  by 
McA.  Coleman,  1909,  W.  J.  Mac- 
Greevy,  1908.  W.  A.  Paul,  1909,  and 
J.  W.  Melville,  1909,  alternate.  The 
following  men  spoke  for  Barnard:  G. 
W.  Jaques,  1908,  E.   E.   Kelly,   1909, 
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J.  W.  Stayton,  1908,  and  J.  E.  Sterrit, 
1910,  alternate. 

Peithologian  Society  is  continuing  its 
activity  with  weekly  discussions  of 
literary  topics,  and  a  new  society, 
called  The  Scribblers,  has  been  started 
for  similar  work. 

Barnard  Literary  Association  has 
elected  the  following  officers  for  the 
second  half-year:  President,  F.  H. 
Rindge,  Jr.,  1908;  vice-president,  W. 
H.  Deacy,  1909;  secretary,  J.  W.  Stay- 
ton,  1908;  and  treasurer,  E.  E.  Kelly, 

1909.  Philolexian  Society  held  its  an- 
nual dinner  and  election  of  officers  on 
January  8.  at  the  Columbia  University 
Club.  The  following  men  will  serve 
for  the  coming  semester:  President, 
F.  R.  Swartwout,  1908;  vice-president, 
McA.  Coleman,  1909;  secretary,  W.  H. 
Sellew,  1909;  treasurer,  T.  C.  Morgan, 
1909. 

Since  last  September,  Spectator  has 
elected  the  following  men  to  the  asso- 
ciate board:  W.  D.  Murphy,  1008,  A. 

E.  Lobeck,  1908,  H.  V.  B.  Darlington, 

1910,  F.  S.  Cooper,  1910,  N.  O.  Rock- 
wood,  1910,  and  D.  M.  Lasher,  191 1. 

F.  Ware,  1908,  has  resigned  from  the 
staff,  and  his  position  as  editor-in- 
chief  is  now  held  by  W.  G.  Brandley, 

r.  J.  O.  Hauser,  1908,  and  V.  K. 
Koo,  1009,  have  been  promoted  to 
the  managing  board  and  J.  W.  Mel- 
ville, 1909,  C.  W.  Cutler,  Jr.,  1910, 
and  R.  S.  Erskine,  1910,  have  been 
made  news  editors.  W.  L.  Riley, 
ipn,  has  been  elected  business  as- 
sistant 

Special  speakers  have  been  present 
at  the  daily  noontime  Chapel  service, 
among  them  being  President  Butler, 
Dean  Van  Amringe,  Professor  Leon- 
hard,  Professor  Miller,  who  has  re- 
cently been  ordained  deacon,  Bishop 
Root,  of  Hankow,  China,  Dr.  Van 
Allen,  of  Boston,  and  Canon  Jones,  of 
the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine. 

To  succeed  E.  C.  Rouse,  1908,  re- 
signed, T.  B.  Farrington,  1909  S.,  has 
been  elected  manager  of  the  musical 
clubs.  Four  successful  concerts  have 
been  given — the  first  at  Lakewood  on 
December  21,  one  in  Earl  Hall  on 
February  7,  as  part  of  the  Junior 
Week  festivities;  another  at  Yonkers 
on  February  11,  and  the  last  on  Feb- 
ruary 15,  at  Dobbs  Ferry.    The  Man- 


dolin Club  also  played  at  the  Penn- 
Columbia  debate  on  the  28th. 

This  year's  Junior  Prom,  Week  was 
a  success  from  every  point  of  view,  the 
class  of  1909  having  added  two  new 
features — a  Kings  Crown  smoker  and 
a  concert  by  the  musical  clubs — and 
brought  the  enterprise  to  a  success- 
ful financial  conclusion.  The  ball  at 
the  St  Regis  on  February  7  was  a 
brilliant  function,  there  being  a  large 
attendance  of  representative  students 
and  the  dancing  lasting  until  4-3?  in 
the  morning.  At  the  Merry  Widow 
theater  party  on  Wednesday  night 
nearly  the  whole  house  was  sold  to 
Columbia  men ;  President  Butler  occu- 
pied a  box,  the  theater  was  drowned 
m  confetti  at  the  end  of  the  second 
act,  and  songs  and  cheering  increased 
the  atmosphere  of  college  jollity.  The 
dance  after  the  basketball  game  on 
Wednesday  and  the  concert  Friday 
afternoon  came  fully  up  to  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  management.  After 
all  expenses  were  paid,  about  $300 
were  cleared,  which  will  be  given  to 
the  three  major  Varsity  sports.  The 
Prom,  committee  was  composed  as 
follows:  College— J.  C.  Mackenzie 
(chairman),  C.  Carmichael,  R.  L. 
Fowler,  Jr.,  C.  B.  Miller,  B.  B.  Odell, 
A.  Ogden,  B.  Sanders,  H.  W.  Taylor, 
and  B.  Willis;  Science— H.  Foote, 
G.  E.  Hutchinson.  F.  L.  Ives,  C.  P. 
Jordan,  D.  G.  Miller,  W.  B.  Muck- 
low,  J.  J.  Ryan,  H.  J.  Stagg,  and  E.  A. 
Ulman,  Jr. 

To  take  charge  of  the  graduation 
activities  of  the  senior  class,  the  four 
usual  committees  have  been  appointed 
by  President  Fowler.  The  appoint- 
ments are  as  follows:  Commencement 
committee — T.  M.  Alexander,  H.  P. 
Fish,  A.  P.  Montgomery,  F.  H.  Rindge, 
Jr.,  A.  S.  Shimmon,  A.  A.  Van  Tine, 

F.  Ware,  W.  L.  Wood,  and  H. 
Fowler  (ex  officio).  Class-dinner 
committee— College :  H.  P.  Banks,  W. 

G.  Brady,  G.  H.  Bull,  R.  P.  Marshall, 
H.  Palmer,  J.  N.  Wheeler,  and  H. 
Fowler  (ex  officio) ;  Science :  F.  J. 
Byrne,  H.  R.  Graham,  E.  C.  Kendall, 
A.  M.  MacCutcheon,  C.  P.  Snook,  W. 
W.  Tonking,  and  C.  L.  Hall  (ex 
officio).  Class-book  committee — K.  M. 
Boorman,  W.  G.  Brandley,  L.  C.  Lewis, 
L.  R.  Reed,  H.  M.  Snevily,  and  H. 
Fowler  (ex  officio).     Cap  and  gown 
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committee— R.  H.  Bagnell,  P.  Billings- 
ley,  W.  D.  Murphy,  and  H.  Fowler  (ex 
officio). 
Four  University  teas  were  given  in 


February,  the  first  and  most  important 
being  one  in  honor  of  the  Junior  Class, 
Mrs.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  being  the 
hostess.  J.  W.  Melville 


ATHLETICS 

In  the  first  football  game  that  has  back  in  college,  so  there  will  probably 
been  seen  on  the  campus  in  two  years^  be  only  two  places  to  fill  this  spring, 
the  sophomores  defeated  the  freshmen  The  new  shell  which  #  this  years 
on  December  12,  by  a  score  of  5  to  0.  crew  will  use  has  been  built,  as  usual, 
The  game,  which  was  played  on  South  by  A.  E.  Ward,  the  veteran  Harlem 
Field  and  witnessed  bv  a  large  crowd  boat-builder,  and  largely  under  Coach 
of  spectators,  was  fast  throughout,  Rice's  supervision, 
there  being  few  fumbles  or  penalties.  Columbia  finished  last  in  the  inter- 
R.  M.  Keator,  1910S,  made  the  win-  collegiate  hockey  league  series,  win- 
ning touchdown,  during  the  second  ning  only  one  of  the  four  games 
half,  on  a  mis  judgment  by  a  member  played.  Very  poor  support  was  given 
of  the  191 1  team.  Good  cheering  and  the  team,  few  men  reporting  as  candi- 
much  enthusiasm  were  features  of  the  dates  and  there  being  a  very  poor  at- 
game.  tendance  at  the  games.     The  lack  of 

Crew  practice  was  started  on  Janu-  ^S^^tU'ZJS^^&SSi 

ary  o.    The  machines  have  been  in-  ^eat^  t0.  F\e  P00?  £SUA  the  mtP 

Sailed  in  rooms  325 and  326  University  'JF^J^J&^^ZS  ™£ 

S£.Vg  &?£  «Kn-e?£  >Jsr5&Z£ZfiJ3S  lm?Jl 

crews  on  the  water  this  spring.     \t-  10LX.     The  Dartmouth  game  lias  the 

tempte  are  being  made  to  have  the  mly  ^ctory  for  the  Varsity. 

Gould  boat  house  moved  across  to  the  r-„i..™k:„  fi„;«i,~i  .h.  in»«™n^v. 

Jersey   side   of   the   Hudson,   as   the  Cohimb  a  finished,  the  Intercollegiate 

wate"  is  smoother  there  and' will  not  S^^ESmSS  ^E*£? 

so  often  interfere  with  the  practice.  X?le     •    f0©*  P    1*  *    <$a*n^V)n" 

Untir  it  is  known  whether  or  not  this  sh'P  going  to  Pennsylvania.    The  Var- 

wiU  be  done,  the  place  of  the  spring  «&  was,  handicapped  by  having  only 

rowing    can    not    be    decided    upon.  *!*>  of . hst  **""  P1*^"'.  whl,«  ** 

Harvard  has  refused  to  race  with  the  *tit   wl"ners.  **d  ■»   entl,r1f   veteran 

Varsity  this  year,  but  the  Annapolis  tea"?-   J'V3?*  gam*  of,  *'  .season' 

race  will  problbly  be  held.  with  the  Quakers,   was  lost  by  pne 

An  enthusiastic  crew  rally  and  mass  R°'nt  jn,an  «tra  Penod-.  ™e  co^lf^ 

meeting   was   held   in   Earl    Hall   on  hst  of  league  games  played,  with  the 

February  14,  the  students  being  ad-  scores'  ls  as  f°'«>ws: 

dressed  by  Dean  Van  Amringe,  Jus-  ~       „    „  .      .                      ~°*-  '-'PP; 

tus  A.  B.  Cowles,  "83,  R-  P.  Won,     ?«•  18-Pnnceton   27       15 

1902,  F.  B.  Irvine,  1902,  D.  H.  Browne,     lm-  "-S01™511,  •  • : %       % 

190s,  J.  N.  Boyle^  £08  L.,  and  Coach     ian;  ^-Pennsylvania  13       21 

Rice.     There   had   been   considerable     Seb;    *— Xa.le  V i       I, 

apathy  and  a  lack  of  candidates  for  the     %%•  !!Z?^°.n       £       A 

crew,  and  the  coach  had  begun  to  feel      £!£  J^Yale       ft       !o 

but  the  enthusiasm  shown  at  the  miss  J}  a  h£c^s^ 

2Sf  ?3  ^%^hMt0nnwP[^  c«5bS?    27,    Columbia    finished    first 

matters   and    the   chances   now   look  with  a  total  of  387  ^^  out  of 

much  brighter.  Only  about  fifty  men,  possible  400,  thus  winning  the  inter- 
however,  are  at  work  m  the  whole  collegiate  championship.  The  George 
squad,  which  makes  it  difficult  for  the  Washington  University  team  came  sec- 
coach  to  make  a  good  selection.  ond,  having  382  points.  The  sensa- 
There  are  six  of  last  year's  veterans  tional  marksmanship  of  D.  Agramonte, 
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191 1 j  who  scored  50  points  out  of  a 
possible  50,  standing  and  with  no  rest, 
was  the  feature  of  the  contest  A 
similar  score  in  prone  shooting  was 
made  by  H.  J.  Kroeger  and  by  two 
men  from  other  colleges. 

With  the  match  with  the  Crescent 
Athletic  Club,  on  December  14,  the 
Varsity  soccer  team  closed  its  fall  sea- 
son. The  showing  thus  fa*  has  been 
a  good  one,  the  team  having  won  six 
games,  been  defeated  in  three,  and  tied 
one.  All  these  matches  were  with 
strong  local  clubs,  it  having  been 
found  impossible  to  arrange  inter- 
collegiate games  until  the  spring 
series.  The  spring  schedule  has  not 
yet  been  definitely  announced,  but  will 
start  immediately  in  preparation  for 
the  intercollegiate  championships  in 
March  and  April.  Nearly  all  the 
spring  games  will  be  played  on  South 
Field. 

F.  V.  Goodman,  1903,  has  been  se- 
cured as  coach  for  the  baseball  team 
for  the  coming  season.  Goodman  was 
captain  of  the  team  in  his  senior  year 
and  is  also  an  old  football  player.  A 
call  for  candidates  has  already  been 
issued  and  practice  will  be  started  in 
the  gymnasium  cage  very  soon.  The 
manager  is  A.  A.  Van  Tine,  1908,  and 
the  captain  J.  J.  Young,  1908  S. 

Captain  C.  G.  Amend,  1908  S,  of  the 
Varsity  fencing  team,  won  the  indi- 
vidual trophy  offered  m  a  novice  fenc- 
ing competition  at  the  Crescent  Athletic 
Club,  in  Brooklyn,  on  January  11,  de- 
feating representatives  from  nine  clubs. 
By  a  very  close  score,  R.  S.  Ransom, 
Jr.,  1911,  won  the  annual  University 
handicap  fencing  tournament,  defeat- 
ing H.  Perrine,  1909  S,  in  an  extra 
bout  S.  Pitt,  191 1,  came  third  and 
D.  Armstrong,  1909,  fourth. 

The  Varsity  team  has  engaged  in 
three  meets  so  far  this  season,  two  of 
which  were  victories  for  the  opponents. 
In  a  contest  with  West  Point  on  Feb- 
ruary 19  the  Varsity  lost  by  a  score 
of  6  to  3,  but  the  meet  was  much  closer 
than  the  score  indicates,  as  during  the 
meet  six  ties  had  to  be  fenced  off.  On 
February  21  the  team  met  and  de- 
feated the  Pennsylvania  trio  at  Phila- 
delphia by  the  score  of  5  to  4,  and  on 
the  following  day  were  defeated  by 
the  Navy  at  Annapolis  by  the  same 
score.  In  this  latter  meet  the  strength 
of  the  Varsity  was  shown,  inasmuch  as 


the  team  against  which  Columbia 
fenced,  was,  with  one  exception,  the 
same  which  won  the  intercollegiate 
championship  last  year.  Captain 
Amend  and  F.  J.  Byrne,  1908,  did  uni- 
formly excellent  and  consistent  work 
in  both  of  these  latter  contests. 

In  a  swimming  meet  between  the 
sophomores  and  freshmen  on  Febru- 
ary 10,  in  which  the  former  won,  H. 
Fonts,  1910,  broke  the  University  rec- 
ord in  the  plunge  for  distance,  plung- 
ing 56  feet  6  inches. 

Two  defeats  have  been  scored  by  the 
Varsity  wrestling  team,  which  has  been 
handicapped  by  lack  of  candidates.  On 
February  14  the  team  lost  to  Cornell 
by  a  score  of  five  bouts  to  two,  the 
meet  being,  however,  closer  than  it 
would  appear,  as  several  bouts  had  to 
be  adjudicated.  The  second  loss  was 
on  the  20th,  when  Princeton  walked 
away  with  six  bouts  out  of  seven. 
Captain  Shimmon  wrestled  in  two 
classes,  winning  once. 

Following  the  usual  custom,  the 
Track  Athletic  Association  gave  an 
indoor  relay  carnival  in  the  Madison 
Square  Garden  on  Saturday,  February 
15,  which  proved  a  great  success.  The 
indoor  record  in  high  jumping  was 
broken  by  H.  F.  Porter,  Jr.,  of  the 
Irish-American  Athletic  Club,  who 
cleared  the  bar  at  6  feet  3I  inches. 
The  Varsity  1  mile  relay  team,  crip- 
pled by  the  loss  of  Captain  A.  Zink, 
1909  §.,  was  defeated  by  Wesleyan 
with  comparative  ease.  Owing  to 
Zink*s  absence,  and  also  on  account 
of  the  illness  of  his  substitute,  Colum- 
bia was  not  represented  in  the  2  mile 
relay  and  the  Varsity  man  in  the  one- 
mile  indoor  championship  did  not 
place.  In  the  interclass  relays,  1909 
was  first,  with  the  sophomores  a  close 
second.  All  in  all,  the  games  were  ex- 
cellently managed,  being  probably  the 
most  satisfactory  games  held  during 
the  indoor  season. 

On  January  16,  the  gymnastic  team 
held  an  exhibition  meet  with  the  Col- 
lege of  the  City  of  New  York,  in  the 
tatter's  gymnasium.  Although  no  de- 
cision was  made,  it  was  quite  evident 
that  the  Columbia  men  outclassed  their 
opponents,  except,  perhaps,  on  the 
parallel  bars,  in  which  event  City  Col- 
lege had  a  large  number  of  entries. 
The  Varsity  team  was  composed  as 
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follows:  J.  G.  Hanrahan,  1909.  T. 
Monsky,  1909  T.C,  P.  L.  McCulloch, 
1900  S.,  H.  S.  Schoonmaker,  1909  S., 
and  J.  A.  Voskamp,  1910  S. 

A  new  golf  club  has  been  organized 
and  will  arrange  meets  with  nearby 
clubs  during  the  spring  months.  The 
manager  is  T.  M.  Alexander,  1908, 
and  the  assistant  manager,  C.  W. 
Hunt,  Jr.,  1909. 

With  a  lead  of  56  points,  the  junior 
class  cross  country  team  won  the  an- 
nual interclass  race  on  December  5, 
the  seniors  finishing  second.  The 
course  was  454  miles  m  length  and  the 
time  of  the  two  winners,  A.  Zink,  1909, 
and  B.  Sanders,  1909,  was  24  minutes, 
2%  seconds.     A  silver  cup,  to  be  kept 


in  the  trophy  room,  was  presented  to 
the  winning  team. 

In  the  annual  interclass  cane-sprees, 
held  in  the  gymnasium  on  December 
19,  the  sophomores  were  victorious 
over  191 1  by  a  score  of  4  to  3.  The 
contest  was  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing and  closely  contested  of  recent 
years,  the  first  four  bouts  alternating 
between  the  two  classes  and  the 
seventh  going  to  the  freshmen.  Prob- 
ably the  most  exciting,  and  certainly 
the  hardest  fought  match,  was  that 
between  A.  Batt,  1910,  and  R.  R. 
Stewart,  191 1,  in  which  the  latter  won 
after  eight  and  a  half  minutes  of  the 
final  round. 

J.  W.  Melville 
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THE  ALUMNI 


Association  of  the  Alumni  of  Columbia 
College 
The  Association  of  the  Alumni  of 
Columbia  College  held  its  midwinter 
reunion  at  the  Hotel  Plaza,  on  Thurs- 
day evening,  January  30.  An  illus- 
trated lecture  on  "Fez  in  Morocco" 
with  moving  pictures  was  delivered  by 
Burton  J.  Holmes.  The  meeting  was 
attended  by  over  two  hundred  of  the 
alumni  and  after  the  lecture  an  in- 
formal supper  was  served.  The  usual 
cheer  and  greeting  was  extended  to 
Dean  Van  Amringe^  who  made  a  brief 
address  on  the  College.  Excellent 
singing  by  several  of  the  younger 
classes  was  a  feature  of  the  meeting 
and  was  greatly  appreciated.  The 
impromptu  singing  of  Columbia  songs 
at  these  informal  suppers  by  the  classes 
whose  numbers  permit,  contributes 
much  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  older 
alumni. 

Columbia  University  Club 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  Columbia 
University  Club  was  held  on  jthe  even- 
ing of  December  18,  and  was  the  occa- 
sion of  a  large  gathering  of  the  alumni 
Considerable  interest  was  manifested 
in  the  election  of  officers  for  the  en- 
suing year  and  the  regular  ticket  was 
elected.  The  annual  report  of  the 
board  of  governors  showed  that  the 
club  was  in  a  flourishing  condition 
and  that  the  income  for  the  year  had 
exceeded  the  expenses  by  a  comfort- 
able margin.  The  membership  of  the 
club  continues  to  grow  and  it  is  the 
center  for  class  dinners,  committee 
meetings  and  many  forms  of  Columbia 
Alumni  activity.  Already  the  build- 
ing has  been  found  too  small  as  re- 
gards the  number  of  sleeping  rooms 
which  are  always  in  great  demand,  and 
the  restaurant  and  squash  courts  con- 
tinue to  be  well  patronized.  The 
squash  courts  which  were  erected  by 
the  subscriptions  of  the  members  have 
proved  so  popular  as  not  to  be  a  tax 
on  the  club  and  are  extensively  used. 
The  following  are  the  officers  elected 
for  the  year  1908:  J.  Howard  Van 
Amringe,  '6oC,  president;  Alexander 
B.  Simmonds.  73C,  vice-president; 
John  Sheaf e  Douglas,  'ooS,  treasurer; 
and  Archibald  Douglas,  f97L,  secretary. 


The  following  were  elected  to  serve 
as  governors  until  1910:  John  K. 
Erskine,  Jr.,  '92L,  J.  V.  Bouvier,  *86C, 
V.  Everit  Macy,  'o^S,  C.  H.  Mapes, 
*85C,  and  Gustavus  T.  Kirby,  '96L. 
Committee  on  admissions,  term  ex- 
piring 1909:  George  S.  Nicholas,  Jr., 

3a*C.       anH      William     R       Rrinr1r»rlirkflF 


Charles  A.  Dana,  1002C,  Gerald  S. 
CLoughlin,  1906C,  and  Ralph  H.  Hub- 
bard, 1905C. 

Association  of  Doctors  of  Philosophy 

An  interesting  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Doctors  of  Philosophy  was 
held  at  the  Columbia  University  Club 
on  the  evening  of  January  10.  1908. 
Dr.  Soper*s  committee  reported  on  a 
plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  de- 
partment of  hygiene  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, which  was  accepted,  and  it 
was  decided  to  continue  the  work  of 
the  committee.  An  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  was  offered  by  the  execu- 
tive committee,  in  accordance  with 
which  the  dues  shall  be  only  $1.50  a 
year  for  members  who  are  also  en- 
rolled in  the  Association  of  the  Alumni 
of  Columbia  College,  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Schools  of  Applied  Sci- 
ence, or  the  Alumni  Association  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 
A  gift  of  books  was  voted  to  the  Co- 
lumbia University  Club,  as  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  hospitality  extended  to  the 
Association  by  the  Club  on  several  oc- 
casions. The  following  committees 
were  appointed:  Auditing  committee — 
Doctors  Cosenza,  Downer  and  Duggan ; 
committee  on  nominations — Doctors 
Appleton,  Beard,  Jones,  Soper  and 
Tombo.  After  the  business  meeting 
Fred.  W.  Atkinson,  president  of  the 
Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute,  gen- 
eral superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion for  the  Philippine  Islands,  1900- 
19035  spoke  on  his  experiences  in  the 
Philippines,  and  Professor  Jackson,  of 
the  In  do- Iranian  department,  gave  an 
illustrated  talk  on  his  recent  journey 
through  Khorasan  and  Central  Asia. 

The  Association  room  in  East  Hall 
is  ready  for  occupancy;  members  can 
secure  the  key  at  the  office  of  the 
Registrar,  201  East  Hall. 
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The  report  of  the  committee  (Drs. 
Beard,  Moffett  and  Soper)  on  the 
teaching  of  hygiene  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity is  given  herewith  in  slightly 
abridged  form: 

"We  have  inquired  into  the  extent 
and  ways  in  which  hygiene  is  now  be- 
ing taught  at  Columbia  and  find  that 
this  instruction  is  inadequate  as  meas- 
ured by  what  seem  to  us  to  be  the 
reasonable  requirements  of  the  stu- 
dents. 

"  In  our  opinion,  hygiene  should  not 
be  taught  as  a  side  issue  or  appendage 
of  other,  subjects,  as  at  present,  but 
should  be  placed  upon  a  secure  foot- 
ing of  its  own  and  taught  by  special- 
ists of  reputation  who  devote  their 
lives  to  this  work.  We  believe  that 
no  really  satisfactory  advance  in  the 
teaching  of  this  subject  can  be  made 
until  this  is  done, 

"These  views  are  apparently  not  at 
variance  with  the  opinions  of  the  offi- 
cers who  are  now  giving  instruction  in 
hygiene  at  Columbia,  but  it  appears 
that  an  obstacle  which  stands  m  the 
way  of  more  satisfactory  arrangements 
is  the  need  of  money.  In  our  judg- 
ment it  may  be  possible  to  get  the 
money  if  the  need  of  it  is  frankly 
acknowledged  and  a  definite  plan  for 
up-to-date  instruction  in  hygiene  is 
formulated. 

"A  university  department  should,  in 
our  opinion,  be  established  at  Colum- 
bia University.  This  department 
should  be  divided  into  three  parts. 
First,  There  should  be  instruction  in 
hygiene  for  students  who  are  pursuing 
certain  professional  and  technical 
courses;  secondly,  hygiene  should  be 
given  for  the  benefit  of  students  of 
political  economy  and  public  adminis- 
tration; thirdly,  the  instruction  should 
be  extended  and  popularized  as  far  as 
practicable  for  all  students,  so  as  to 
reach  the  general  public  as  rapidly  and 
as  widely  as  possible.    Therefore, 

"  We  recommend,  for  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, the  establishment  of  a  sepa- 
rate department  of  hygiene. 

"We  recommend  that  this  instruc- 
tion be  compulsory  for  students  of 
medicine,  civil  engineering,  teaching, 
municipal  administration  and  social 
science.  For  other  students,  we  recom- 
mend that,  for  the  present,  the  instruc- 
tion be  optional,  believing  that  many 
will  be  attracted  to  study  hygiene  in 


the  belief  that  the  training  offered  will 
be  an  indispensable  part  of  their  prep- 
aration for  their  life  work. 

"Being  confident  that  if  this  need 
at  Columbia  is  sufficiently  recognized 
and  made  known,  funds  will  be  forth- 
coming to  establish  a  department  of 
hygiene,  we  are  willing  to  make  an 
effort  to  raise  the  money,  if  the  project 
meets  with  the  approval  of  this  As- 
sociation and  the  authorities  of  the 
University. 

"  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  more 
philanthropic  use  of  money  than  the 
endowment  of  a  chair  of  hygiene  at 
Columbia.  Nowhere  else  could  the 
scientific  principles  of  sanitary  science 
be  taught,  its  useful  applications  dem- 
onstrated and  independent  research 
carried  on  to  better  advantage  than 
here. 

"We  estimate  that  the  least  sum 
which  should  be  available  to  establish 
a  department  of  hygiene  would  be 
$500,000.  It  would  be  feasible  to  start 
the  project  with  $100,000." 

P.  and  S.  Alumni  Association 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  P.  and  S. 
Alumni  Association  the  following  offi- 
cers were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year : 
President,  Dean  S.  W.  Lambert,  F8sM, 
vice  president,  Walter  Mendelson, 
'79M,  treasurer,  G.  C.  Freeborn,  '73M, 
secretary,  H.  E.  Hale,  'g6M,  752  West 
End  Avenue,  assistant  secretary,  W.  R. 
Williams,  '95M,  new  delegate  to  the 
Alumni  Council,  A.  T.  Osgood,  '99M. 

California  Alumni  Association 
The  annual  meeting  and  dinner  of 
the  Association  were  field  on  Saturday 
evening,  January  25,  1908,  at  the  Uni- 
versity Club,  in  San  Francisco.  With 
the  notices  for  the  meeting  were  en- 
closed a  brief  account  of  the  dinner  of 
the  previous  year  with  abstracts  of  the 
speeches  then  delivered. 

Cleveland  Alumni  Association 

The  third  annual  reunion  of  the 
alumni  of  Northern  Ohio  was  held  in 
Cleveland  on  the  evening  of  February 
5.  The  business  meeting  was  held  in 
the  parlors  of  the  Medical  Library,  Dr. 
H.  G.  Sherman,  *8oM,  being  chosen 
president  and  Dr.  Paul  L.  Haworth 
secretary-treasurer  for  the  coming 
year.     The   dinner  was   held  at  the 
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University  Club,  Dr.  H.  E.  Handerson, 
the  retiring  president,  serving  as  toast- 
master.  Owing  to  the  inclement 
weather — it  was  the  day  of  the  worst 
storm  the  city  had  experienced  in 
years — a  number  of  the  alumni  from 
the  outlying  towns  were  unable  to  at- 
tend, but  the  meeting  was  most  en- 
thusiastic, toasts  being  responded  to  by 
W.  R.  Watterson,  Arch.,  Dr.  Justin  M. 
Waugh,  '98M,  Dr.  P.  L.  Haworth, 
Ph.D.  1906,  Dr.  Samuel  P.  Orth,  Ph.D. 
1903,  E.  W.  Brouse,  1905L,  of  Akron^ 
and  Professor  Tombo.  Other  alumni 
and  former  students  present  were  the 
Rev.  William  M.  Washington,  Ph.D. 
'98,  of  Cuyahoga  Falls,  W.  R.  Powell, 
1905  Arch.,  Charles  Marten,  1905  T.  C, 
J.  F.  Steffens,  Arch.,  and  F.  W.  Stree- 
binger,  Arch. 

Connecticut  Alumni  Association 

The  Connecticut  alumni  of  Colum- 
bia University  dined  in  New  Haven, 
on  November  26.  In  gathering  Col- 
lege, Science  and  Medicine,  in  reach- 
ing a  wide  territory,  and  in  bringing 
out  the  older  classes,  the  meeting  was 
really  representative.  Professor  C. 
S.  Baldwin,  '88>  in  presenting  his 
secretary's  report,  said  that  though  a 
university  association,  by  including  the 
professional  schools,  might  be  inter- 
collegiate, in  fact  the  Connecticut 
association,  like  the  company  there 
present  at  dinner,  was  composed  mainly 
of  men  owing  primary  allegiance  to 
Columbia.  He  went  on  to  snow  that 
the  great  university  expansion,  far 
from  being  a  mere  aggregation  of 
separate  schools,  was  growth  from  a 
strong  vitality  in  the  old  College. 
Speaking  further  of  the  Columbia 
spirit,  he  passed  to  the  historic  inter- 
est 01  Connecticut  in  the  first  president, 
Dr.  Johnson:  of  Stratford.  The  com- 
pany forthwith  elected  to  its  own  presi- 
dency the  Rev.  N.  Ellsworth  Corn- 
wall, '62,  the  ecclesiastical  descendant 
of  Dr.  Johnson  in  the  Stratford 
parish;  and  voted  to  meet  in  Stratford, 
on  Dr.  Johnson's  birthday,  October  14, 
1908.  Dr.  Edwin  A.  Down,  of  Hart- 
ford, *87M,  was  elected  vice-president, 
and  Professor  John  D.  Irving,  of  New 
Haven,  '96,  secretary.  Besides  these 
speakers,  Bodley^  '75,  and  Hopkins,  '78, 
spoke  for  the  College;  Huntoon,  '95, 
for  Science,  Drs.  Carmalt,  '61,  Bailey, 
•85,  Randall,  *8o,  Pinney,  '88,  and  An- 
derson, *89,  for  the  School  of  Medi- 


cine. The  informal  cordiality  of  the 
meeting  confirmed  the  value  of  the 
association  and  gave  good  promise  of 
its  extension. 

Columbia  (Mo.)  Alumni  Association 
The  third  annual  meeting  of  the  Co- 
lumbia Alumni  Association  of  Central 
Missouri  was  held  at  the  home  of  Pro- 
fessor Loeb,  head  of  the  department  of 
political  science  and  public  law  at  the 
University  of  Missouri,  on  the  even- 
ing of  February  11.  The  following 
alumni  and  former  students  of  Colum- 
bia were  present  in  addition  to  Profes- 
sor Keyser:  Percy  Bordwell,  1904L, 
F.  W.  Coker,  Pol.  Sc,  J.  H.  Coursault, 
A.M.  '&  Ph.D.  1907,  E.  W.  Hinton, 
'91L,  Isidor  Loeb,  Ph.D.  1901,  J.  L. 
Menam,  Ph.D.  1905,  A.  G.  Reed,  Phil. 
The  members  present  greatly  enjoyed 
Professor  Keyser's  visit  and  the  story 
of  the  progress  of  the  University  re- 
lated by  him. 

Columbus  (Ohio)  Alumni 
A  luncheon  in  honor  of  Professor 
Tombo  was  given  at  the  Columbus 
Club  on  February  6.  The  meeting  was 
thoroughly  enjoyed  by  all  present  and 
will  probably  result  in  the  formation 
of  a  Columbia  alumni  association  of 
Central  Ohio.  The  arrangements  were 
in  the  hands  of  Frank  P.  Graves,  *ooC, 
who  was  called  last  fall  to  the  Ohio 
State  University  as  professor  of  the 
history  and  principles  of  education.  The 
following  were  present:  Hon.  John  J. 
Lentz,  '83!^  late  member  of  Congress 
from  Ohio,  Hon.  Rutherford  H.  Piatt, 
'79L,  Harry  H.  McMahon,  '92L,  Dr. 
Yeatman  Wardlow,  '91 M,  Rev.  Theo- 
dore Irving  Reese,  '94C,  who  has 
moved  to  Columbus  from  Milton, 
Mass.,  Dr.  Samuel  E.  Stilwell,  J83Q 
of  Cleveland,  Elizabeth  E.  Bradford, 
1906  Barnard,  and  Professors  N.  W. 
Lord,  '76S,  J.  R.  Taylor,  A.  M.  1907, 
D.  R.  Major,  T.  C,  H.  R.  Spencer, 
Ph.D.  1905,  T.  K.  Lewis,  T.C.,  F.  C 
Blake,  Ph.D.  1905,  and  F.  P.  Graves, 
of  the  Ohio  State  University.  Profes- 
sor L.  A.  Rhoades,  head  of  the  Ger- 
man department  of  the  Ohio  State 
University,  was  also  a  guest  at  the 
luncheon. 

Among  other  alumni  and  former 
students  whom  Professor  Tombo  met 
in  Ohio  were  E.  S.  Ingraham,  Phil., 
C.  S.  Duncan,  A.M.  1905,  and  S.  Mor- 
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fulis,  Pure  Sc,  all  of  the  Ohio  State 
University,  and  Dr.  Andrew  Rogers, 
1901M.  He  lectured  at  the  Ohio  State 
University  and  at  Lake  Erie  College. 

District  of  Columbia  Alumni 
Association 

The  sixth  annual  dinner  of  the  Alum- 
ni Association  of  Columbia  University 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  was  held  on 
the  evening  of  February  18  in  the 
music  room  of  the  residence  of  Dr.  W. 
Duncan  McKim,  Washington,  D.C 
Dean  Van  Amnnge  and  Dr.  T.  M. 
Cheesman  were  the  special  guests  of 
the  evening,  the  other  guests  being 
President  Needham,  of  George  Wash- 
ington University,  Dr.  Bigdow,  Ali 
Kuli  Kahn,  Mr.  Hennen  Jennings,  Dr. 
Wiley,  Mr.  Rives  and  Mr.  Hornblower. 

At  the  annual  meeting  the  following 
officers  were  reelected  for  the  ensuing 
year:  President,  W.  Duncan  McKim, 
75C,  '78M;  vice-presidents,  Robert  F. 
Shepard,  '70C,  '76L,  for  the  School  of 
Law,  W.  R.  Hillyer,  '6iC,  for  Colum- 
bia College,  Dr.  L.  W.  Glazebrook, 
'00M,  for  the  School  of  Medicine,  R. 
S.  Woodward,  Hon.  1905,  for  the 
Schools  of  Science;  secretary,  George 
O.  Totten,  Jr.,  '91  Arch.,  A.M.  '92; 
treasurer,  Dr.  Marcus  Benjamin,  '78S. 

At  the  dinner  small  Columbia  flags 
were  presented  as  souvenirs.  A  toast 
was  drunk  to  "Our  alma  mater," 
which  was  followed  by  an  address  by 
Dean  Van  Amringe.  The  other  speak- 
ers were  Ali  Kuli  Khan,  Dr.  T.  M. 
Cheesman,  '74c,  *78M,  President  Need- 
ham  and  Dr.  Wiley.  After  the  formal 
toasts  Dr.  McKim  rendered  selections 
on  the  organ. 

Illinois  Alumni  Association 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois 
Alumni  Association  was  held  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Engineers  Club  in  the 
Automobile  Building,  Chicago,  en  the 
evening  of  February  14.  It  was  the 
most  enthusiastic  meeting  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  association  and  a  spirit  of 
good-fellowship  prevailed  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  The  singing  was  a 
feature  and  could  not  have  been  im- 
proved upon  by  a  body  of  undergradu- 
ates. John  A.  Ryerson,  the  retiring 
president,  served  as  toastmaster,  being 
relieved  by  Victor  Elting  upon  his 
election   to   the   presidency   for  next 


year.  William  M.  L.  Fiske,  Jr.,  was 
elected  secretary-treasurer  in  place  of 
George  S.  Rice,  and  a  vote  of  thanks 
was  extended  to  both  Mr.  Ryerson  and 
Mr.  Rice  for  their  effective  service  in 
behalf  of  the  association  during  the 
past  few  years.  The  annual  dinner  of 
the  alumni  of  the  Rensselaer  Polytech- 
nic Institute  was  held  in  another  room 
of  the  club  and  several  exchanges  of 
yells  were  indulged  in.  The  fact  that 
the  Troy  dinner  adjourned  before  our 
own  speaks  well  for  the  good  time  that 
was  had  at  the  reunion.  Remarks 
were  made  by  Mr.  Elting.  Professor 
Freund  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
Judge  Torrison,  Professor  Merriam  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  H.  L.  Hollis 
of  Winnetka,  and  Mr.  Harrold,  Cor- 
nell '93,  who  attended  the  meeting  as 
Judge  Torrison's  guest  Those  present 
were:  John  A.  Ryerson,  '85C,  Charles 
Edward  Merriam,  Ph.D.  1900,  Ernest 
Freund,  Ph.D.  '97,  Victor  Elting,  tyC, 
William  K.  Lowrey,  'SaC,  '841*  Ed- 
ward Gudeman.  ^S,  Ph.D.  '91,  G.  H. 
Scribner,  Jr.,  '83s,  George  E.  Throop, 
'85c,  John  H.  Janeway,  TfcS,  Henry  L 
Hollis,  *85S,  Arthur  B.  Wells,  A.M.  '86, 
C.  C.  H.  Zillman,  A.M.  '97,  Oscar  M. 
Torrison,  *84L,  James  P.  Harrold, 
George  S.  Rice,  ^S,  W.  M.  L.  Fiske, 
Jr.,  1900C,  F.  C.  Eiselen,  Phil.  1907, 
of  Northwestern  University,  J.  J. 
Krause,  1904L,  and  Lynn  Thorndike, 
Ph.D.  1905,  of  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity. Judge  Dickinson  was  unfortu- 
nately out  of  town  at  the  time  of  the 
meeting. 

Indiana  Alumni  Association 
The  third  annual  reunion  of  the  In- 
diana alumni  was  held  in  Maennerchor 
Hall,  Indianapolis,  on  the  evening  of 
February  10,  on  occasion  of  Professor 
Tombo's  visit  The  reunions  of  this 
association  have  been  an  unqualified 
success  from  the  time  of  its  foundation 
in  1906,  and  this  year's  gathering 
showed  clearly  that  the  Indiana  Asso- 
ciation is  the  most  prosperous  of  the 
younger  organizations  in  the  middle 
west.  Dr.  Oscar  L.  Pond,  1902L, 
Ph.D.  1907,  the  retiring  president, 
served  as  chairman  at  the  business 
meeting  and  as  toastmaster  at  the  din- 
ner. At  the  former  the  following  offi- 
cers were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year : 
President,  Edward  Daniels,  '77L;  vice- 
presidents,  George  H.  Batchelor,  A.M. 
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'94,  Dr.  A.  Lincoln  Leatherman,  '93M, 
and  A.  O.  Neal,  T.  C  (of  Franklin, 
Ind.);  secretary,  H.  Lester  Smith, 
T.G,  and  treasurer,  L.  R.  Cartwright, 
1904L  At  the  dinner  Dr.  Pond  pre- 
sented a  report  of  the  activities  of  the 
association  during  his  term  of  office, 
dwelling  particularly  upon  the  lunch- 
eon tendered  to  Professor  Brander 
Matthews  last  spring.  Dr.  Tombo  de- 
scribed the  recent  development  of  the 
University,  and  Edward  Daniels,  the 
incoming  president,  also  spoke.  The 
singing  of  all  the  old  favorites  was  a 
feature  of  the  meeting.  In  addition 
to  those  mentioned  above,  there  were 
present  Dr.  M.  Thorner,  98M,  Calvin 
N.  Kendall,  superintendent  of  schools 
of  Indianapolis  and  instructor  in  the 
1904  summer  session,  N.  Waring 
Barnes,  1903C,  professor  of  English  at 
De  Pauw  University,  Greencastle,  Ind., 
where  Dr.  Tombo  lectured  on  Feb- 
ruary 12,  M.  H.  Miller,  1907L,  Louis 
A.  Bacon,  1001T.G,  Dr.  Daniel  W. 
Layman,  *98M,  Dr.  Paul  F.  Martin, 
1900M,  Anton  Scherrer,  1902  Arch.,  F. 
S.  Ruddell,  Pol.  Sc,  W.  A.  Collings, 
1907L,  Theophilus  J.  Moll,  Pol.  Sc., 
Russell  T.  Byers,  1901L,  and  Francis 
O.  Dorsey,  '96M. 

Kansas  City  Alumni  Association 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  Colum- 
bia Alumni  Association  of  Kansas 
City  was  held  on  the  evening  of  Feb- 
ruary 12,  at  the  University  Club,  the 
following  officers  being  reelected  to 
serve  for  another  year :  President,  the 
Rt  Rev.  Edward  K.  Atwill,  '62;  vice- 
presidents,  Judge  Henry  L,  McCune, 
'86L,  and  Dr.  Luther  A.  Todd,  1900M 
(of  St.  Joseph) ;  secretary,  Lester  W. 
Hall,  1901L,  and  treasurer,  David  M. 
Proctor,  1905L.  Professor  Keyser  was 
present  as  the  representative  of  the 
Alumni  Council ;  he  gave  the  latest  in- 
formation about  the  development  of 
the  University,  and  likewise  demon- 
strated that  a  lecture  on  higher  mathe- 
matics can  be  made  popular  and  in- 
tensely interesting. 

Louisiana  Alumni  Association 

The  Columbia  Alumni  Association  of 
Louisiana  entertained  Professor  Key- 
ser, the  representative  of  the  Alumni 
Council,  on  occasion  of  his  visit  to 
New  Orleans  on  February  13,  1908. 
After   Professor   Keysets   lecture  at 


Tulane  University,  a  reception  w-s 
held  in  tho  office  of  President  Craig- 
head, and  later  the  Alumni  Associ- 
ation took  Professor  Keyser  in  charge 
and  tendered  him  a  supper  at  one  of 
th<s  famous  old  French  restaurants  of 
New  Orleans.  Practically  all  of  the 
Columbia  representatives  in  the  city 
were  present,  as  well  as  President 
Craighead.  After  the  supper  Ralph  J. 
Schwarz,  president  of  the  Alumni  As- 
sociation, spoke  a  few  words  of  wel- 
come to  Professor  Keyser,  the  latter 
responding  in  a  graceful  and  apt  toast 
President  Craighead  and  a  number  of 
the  alumni  present  also  responded  to 
toasts.  The  Association  received  from 
President  Butler  a  telegram  of  good 
wishes,  and  in  its  turn  sent  heartiest 
greetings  to  Columbia  through  Profes- 
sor Keyser. 

Louisville  Alumni  Association 
The  third  annual  meeting  and  din- 
ner of  the  Kentucky  Alumni  Associa- 
tion was  held  at  the  Seelbach  Hotel, 
Louisville,  on  the  evening  of  February 
8,  George  Gay  Briggs,  '88L,  presiding. 
The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  ensuing  year  at  the  business  meet- 
ing: President,  Louis  N.  Chase,  '95c, 
Ph.D.  1003,  professor  of  English  at 
the  University  of  Louisville;  vice- 
presidents,  Franz  A.  Busse,  1903S,  and 
William  J.  Johnson,  '78L,  who  had 
come  from  Madison,  Ind.,  to  attend 
the  meeting;  secretary,  George  G. 
Brims,  and  treasurer,  Dr.  Letchworth 
Smith,  '98M.  A  resolution  was  passed 
empowering  the  secretary  to  notify 
the  governor  and  the  state  superin- 
tendent of  schools  that  the  association 
warmly  endorsed  certain  bills  for  edu- 
cational reform  in  Kentucky  under 
consideration  by  the  legislature.  Pro- 
fessor Tombo,  who  represented  the 
Alumni  Council  at  the  meeting,  lec- 
tured to  the  students  of  the  English 
and  modern  language  departments  of 
the  University  of  Louisville  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day  at  the  home 
of  Professor  Chase. 

Madison  (Wis.)  Alumni  Association 
The  third  annual  meeting  of  the 
Alumni  Association  of  Madison,  Wis- 
consin, was  held  at  the  University 
Club,  Madison,  on  the  evening  of  Feb- 
ruary 17.  Professor  Tombo  was  pres- 
ent   as    the    representative    of    die 
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Alumni  Council  and  reported  on  the 
recent  activities  of  the  University.  Dr. 
John  L.  Kind,  Ph.D.  1906,  was  master 
of  ceremonies.  There  were  also  pres- 
ent: A.  L.  P.  Dennis,  Ph.D.  1901,  D. 
L.  Patterson,  1004  Pol.  Sc,  D.  E. 
Burchell,  1904C,  W.  E.  Leonard,  Ph.D. 
1904,  U.  B.  Phillips,  Ph.D.  1902,  E.  C. 
Elliott,  Ph.D.  1005,  C  A.  Tibbals,  Jr., 
1903S,  C  W.  Stoddart,  1900C,  F.  W. 
Roe,  A.M.  1904,  Arthur  Beatty,  Ph.D. 
'97,  W.  W.  Cook,  '94C,  C  S.  Sheldon, 
'68M,  W.  F.  Dearborn,  Ph.D.  1905, 
Dr.  R.  H.  Jackson,  '99M,  and  Dr.  D. 
McL.  Miller,  '56M. 

Michigan  Alumni  Association 

The  annual  meeting  and  dinner  of 
the  Michigan  Alumni  of  Columbia 
University  was  held  at  the  Detroit 
Club,  Detroit,  on  January  12,  Pro- 
fessors William  H.  Carpenter  and 
Munroe  Smith  being  the  guests  of  the 
Association  as  representatives  of  the 
University.  Those  present  at  the 
meeting  were  Dr.  E.  T.  Tappey,  *7oM, 
Dr.  Leartus  Connor,  1000M,  Dr.  W.  S. 
Anderson,  '91 M,  E.  H.  Stoddard,  '851* 
Homer  S.  Johnson,  1902C,  and  D.  M. 
Ferry,  '98G  Jesse  Albert  Locke,  '80C, 
of  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  who  was  visit- 
ing in  Detroit,  was  also  present.  No 
business  was  transacted  at  the  meet- 
ing, so  that  the  present  officers  con- 
tinue in  office  for  the  next  year. 

Minnesota  Alumni  Association 
The  Columbia  alumni  of  Minnesota 
held  a  very  successful  meeting  at  the 
Minnesota  Club  in  St  Paul  on  the 
evening  of  February  17.  There  were 
twenty-five  men  present  from  the 
"twin  cities,"  and  two  from  Winona, 
namely  D.  A.  Stewart,  '69M,  and  H. 
F.  McGaughey,  *96M.  Professor  Key- 
ser  was  the  guest  of  honor  and  spoke 
very  entertainingly  of  the  latest  things 
of  interest  at  Columbia.  A.  B.  Jack- 
son, '73L,  spoke  on  Theodore  Dwight, 
and  Dr.  A.  W.  Abbott,  'o^M,  compared 
medical  education  of  forty  years  ago 
with  that  of  today.  A  number  of  short 
addresses  were  made  in  addition. 
Judge  David  F.  Simpson,  ^L,  the  re- 
tiring president,  served  as  toastmaster. 
Dr.  Cornelius  Williams,  '74M,  of  St 
Paul,  was  elected  president  for  the 
ensuing  year,  N.  M.  Cross,  *89L,  vice- 
president,  and  Professor  William  A. 
Schaper,  of  the  University  of  Minne- 


sota, A.M.  '98,  Ph.D.  1901,  secretary- 
treasurer.  It  was  voted  to  hold  the 
next  meeting  in  Minneapolis.  Among 
the  alumni  present  (not  mentioned 
above)  were:  Dr.  D.  O.  Thomas,  '91 M, 
Dr.  A.  J.  Murdock,  *7oM,  Michael 
Doran,  Jr.,  *98L,  J.  A.  A.  Burnquist, 
A.M.  1904,  E.  F.  Walsh,  '86M,  Dr.  J. 
J.  Rogers,  '91 M,  Dr.  T.  F.  Quimby, 
'78M,  C.  N.  Dohs,  '94L,  G.  L.  Nevius, 
'79L,  Dr.  H.  B.  Sweetser,  '85M,  J.  E. 
Stryker,  *8sL,  Geo.  B.  Edgerton,  Dr. 
J.  W.  Bettingen,  '88M,  Dr.  H.  M. 
Bracken,  '77M,  Dr.  E.  W.  Buckley, 
TOM. 

Montclair  College  Men's  Dinner 

The  sixteenth  annual  dinner  of  the 
college  men  of  Montclair,  N.  J.,  was 
held  at  the  Hotel  Montclair  on  the 
evening  of  February  11.  It  was  Co- 
lumbia University  night,  the  Rev. 
Claudius  M.  Roome,  *8oC.  presiding, 
and  toasts  being  responded  to  among 
others  by  Deans  Perry  and  Kirchwey 
and  by  James  Duane  Livingston,  '80G 
Cornell  is  to  have  the  1909  dinner. 

Nashville  Alumni  Association 

An  enthusiastic  reunion  of  the  Co- 
lumbia alumni  in  and  near  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  was  held  on  the  occasion  of  Dr. 
Keysets  visit  on  February  5.  The 
spirit  of  good  fellowship  was  pro- 
nounced, in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
most  of  those  present  were  graduates 
of  the  professional  schools.  At  the 
suggestion  of  Professor  Keyser  a  per- 
manent association  of  local  alumni  was 
formed,  of  which  Dr.  Paul  F.  Eve, 
'8oM,  was  elected  president,  and  Eu- 
gene Tavenner,  1901C,  A.M.  1903, 
secretary. 

New  England  Alumni  Association 

On  the  occasion  of  Professor  Tom- 
bo's  visit  to  Boston  on  the  evening 
of  March  2d  a  New  England  Alumni 
Association  of  Columbia  University 
was  organized  at  a  smoker  at  the  Uni- 
versity Club.  The  meeting  was  an 
enthusiastic  one  and  it  was  decided 
to  have  a  dinner  the  end  of  April. 
Frederick  R.  Kneeland,  '99s,  was 
elected  president,  and  Franklin  S. 
Hoyt,  A.M.  1905,  secretary-treasurer. 
The  alumni  present  were  the  guests 
of  Samuel  A.  Hopkins,  *8oM.  In  ad- 
dition to  those  named  above  there 
were  present   the   following:   W.   A. 
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Amos,  1906C,  R.  D.  Young,  'oSM,  M. 
S.  Thompson,  '75s,  T.  C.  Tebbetts, 
1901L,  C  H.  Esty,  '8iL>  H.  R 
Leonard,  'toM,  J.  R  Young,  '68M, 
A.  C.  Nason,  ^M,  G.  V.  N.  Dear- 
born, '93M,  Ph.D.  '99,  C.  I*  Alsberg, 
'96C,  1900M,  V.  C.  Stewart,  1901C, 
1904M,  Fisher  Howe,  *8oL,  Astley 
Atkins,  ^C,  Samuel  Merrill,  '80L,  G. 
R  Goodell,  A.M.  1898,  C.  P.  Cris- 
sey,  1002S,  R.  W.  Toll,  1906S,  R  M. 
Harding,  '74M,  R  W.  Cushing,  ViM, 
C  O.  Thompson,  '89M,  Charles  Ru- 
dolph, '82L,  T.  W.  Thacher,  '89c,  and 
G.  S.  Ravmer,  *8iS.  Any  alumni  in 
New  England  interested  in  the  reunion 
to  be  held  in  April  are  requested  to 
send  their  names  to  R  S.  Hoyt,  care  of 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  4  Park  street, 
Boston,  Mass. 

New  Jersey  Alumni  Association 

The  fourth  annual  dinner  of  the 
New  Jersey  Alumni  Association  was 
held  at  English's  Hall,  East  Orange, 
N.  J.,  on  December  12,  1907.  The  re- 
union was  by  far  the  most  interesting 
and  successful  yet  planned  by  the 
association.  The  following  is  a  list 
of  the  toasts :  A  word  from  the  under- 
graduates, Armin  Kohl  Lobeck,  191  iC? 
winner  of  the  New  Jersey  Alumni 
Association  prize,  entrance  examina- 
tions, 1907;  A  word  from  the  alumni. 
Frederick  P.  Keppel,  '98c.  secretary  01 
the  University;  A  word  from  the  fac- 
ulty, Frederick  A.  Goetze,  dean  of  the 
schools  of  mines,  engineering  and 
chemistry;  The  University,  President 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  *82C;  A 
word  from  our  sister  universities, 
Hamilton  W.  Mabie,  Williams;  and 
New  Jersey,  Hon.  Tohn  Franklin  Fort, 
governor-elect  of  the  State. 

Among  those  present  at  the  reunion 
were  the  following:  Hon.  Frederic 
Adams,  Circuit  Court  Judge;  A.  H. 
Armstrong,  A.M.  1904;  Frank  W. 
Arnold,  $1 C,  83L.;  Robert  Arrow- 
smith,  *82C,  A.M.  '83,  Ph.D.  *84; 
George  J.  Bayles,  '9iC,  y93L;  M.  V.  B. 
Brinckerhoff,  *85C;  John  R.  Brinley, 
'84S;  Edward  M.  Colie,  Jr.,  1002C, 
1905M;  Clayton  S.  Cooper;  Vernon  L. 
Davey,  superintendent  of  schools, 
East  Orange,  N.  J.;  Benjamin  G. 
Demarest,  '88L;  William  C.  Demorest, 
*8iC,  '83L;  Gano  Dunn,  '91S;  Arthur 
F.  Egner,  1903C;  Henry  W.  Egner,  Jr., 
'95C,  '98L;  A.  Wilberforce  Egner; 
Ruford  Franklin,  '86C,  *88L;  John  K. 


Gore,  *83C:  Gustave  Haussling,  1001L; 
Arthur  C.  Hensler;  James  Heard,  *8iC; 
Frank  W.  Kinsey,  '91 S;  C.  Frank 
Kireker,  VmL;  James  Duane  Livings* 
ton,  '80C;  Rev.  L.  H.  Lighthipe,  '63C; 
Charles  M.  Lum,  '8iC;  Ralph  E.  Lum, 
kxdoC:  J.  Corwin  Mabey,  1005M; 
Franklin  F.  Mayo ;  Arthur  Y.  Meeker, 
1900C;  Reuben  A.  Meyers,  1902C; 
Charles  M.  Myers, '90C;  William  Fel- 
lowes  Morgan,  *8oC,  *84S;  George 
Morris,  A.M.  1901;  A.  B.  Malcolmson, 
Jr.,  '74L;  James  R.  B.  Mulligan.  1902L; 
George  C.  Palmer,  ^C ;  Professor  J. 
Dyneley  Prince,  '88C;  Thomas  P. 
Prout,  *9iM;  R  L.  Pupke,  *83C; 
Charles  A.  Rathbun.  'SgiL:  Rev. 
Claudius  M.  Roome,  '8oC,  '82L;  Ed- 
ward E.  Sage,  *77S;  Lester  Selvage; 
Horace  Stetson,  '66C,  '69L;  William  G. 
Thomas,  president  East  Orange  Board 
of  Education;  Dr.  Schuyler  S. 
Wheeler;  William  Wiener,  '88C,  '91S; 
Charles  A.  Wiley,  '73L;  William  H. 
Wiley;  William  0.  Wiley,  *82C;  Corra 
N.  Williams,  *8iL;  Judge  David  D. 
Zabriskie,  *8iL. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  officers 
of  the  association:  Ruford  Franklin, 
•86C,  president;  Schuyler  Skaats 
Wheeler,  '83,  vice-president;  George 
James  Bayles,  '91 C,  treasurer;  Arthur 
R  Egner,  '03c  secretary;  Robert  Ar- 
rowsmith,  '82c,  John  K.  Gore,  '83c, 
Edward  M.  Colie,  Jr.,  1902C.  Edwin  G. 
Adams,  '94L.  Edward  R  Sage,  '77S, 
William  ^Wiener,  '88C,  ArtW  Y. 
Meeker.  1900C,  William  A.  Meikle- 
ham,  '86C,  William  O.  Wiley,  '82C, 
Rev.  Claudius  M.  Roome,  'SoC  Wil- 
liam Fellowes  Morgan,  '80C,  Charles 
M.  Lum,  *8iC,  standing  committee. 

North  Carolina  Alumni  Association 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  the 
North  Carolina  Alumni  Association 
was  held  at  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  on  oc- 
casion of  Professor  Keyser's  visit  to 
the  University  of  North  Carolina.  A 
smoker  was  tendered  to  the  represen- 
tative of  the  Alumni  Council  and  it 
was  enjoyed  by  all  the  Columbia  men 
present  President  Raper  of  the  asso- 
ciation reports  that  the  Columbia  men 
are  gaining  in  numbers  and  in  interest 

Pittsburg  Alumni  Association 

On  Saturday,  December  7,  several 
members  of  the  Alumni  Association 
of  Western  Pennsylvania  entertained 
Professor  Tombo  at  luncheon  at  the 
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Fort  Pitt  Hotel,  Pittsburg.  Among 
those  who  greeted  the  representative 
of  the  University  were  William  Mc- 
Conway,  Jr.,  'o6S,  president  of  the 
association;  Edward  W.  Bartberger, 
ioooArch,  secretary;  Dr.  Richard  B. 
Faulkner,  '7SM ;  Alexander  H.  Ander- 
son, '93L;  Hugh  Philip  Tiemann, 
1900S;  and  Dr.  Frank  Schlesinger, 
A.M.  '07,  Ph.D.  '98,  director  of  the 
Allegheny  Observatory. 

Virginia  Alumni  Association 
The  second  annual  meeting  of  the 
Virginia  Alumni  Association  was  held 
in  Richmond,  Va.,  on  the  evening  of 
January  17,  1908*  and  was  attended  by 
Professor  Tombo  as  the  representative 
of  the  Alumni  Council.  The  mem- 
bers met  in  the  home  of  Dr.  Philip 
Taylor,  '^6M,  the  retiring  president  of 
the  association,  and  later  adjourned  to 
Rueger*s  Hotel  for  dinner.  M.  A. 
Martin,  A.M.  1905,  of  the  Woman's 
College    of    Richmond,    was    chosen 

J  resident  for  the  coming  year,  and 
ackson  Davis,  Phil,  Superintendent 
of  Schools  for  Henrico  County,  was 
reelected  secretary-treasurer.  Pro- 
fessors Payne,  Ph.D.  1905,  and  Heck, 
T.C.,  of  the  University  of  Virginia, 
were  present  at  the  dinner.  On  the 
evening  of  January  18  Professor 
Tombo  lectured  to  the  students  of 
William  and  Mary  College  at  Williams- 
burg, Va.,  where  he  was  entertained 
by  Professor  Richard  McL.  Crawford, 
1905  T.C.  Among  other  alumni  and 
former  students  who  greeted  Dr. 
Tombo  during  his  visit  were  President 
E.  A.  Alderman,  Hon.  1905,  Dr.  Wil- 
liam W.  Dunn,  '94M.,  Julian  A.  Bur- 
russ,  A.M.  1906,  Dr.  Robert  C.  Bryan, 
'ooM,  Henry  S.  Harrison,  1900G,  F. 
M.  Crawford,  T.C,  W.  A.  Maddox, 
T.C.  Letters  of  regret  for  the  dinner 
were  received,  among  others,  from  H. 
J.  Benchoff,  A.M.  1904,  president  of 
the  Massannutten  Academy,  W.  A. 
Aery,  1904  C,  of  the  Hampton  Insti- 
tute, and  Thomas  F.  Messenger,  Ph.D. 
1903,  of  the  Virginia  Normal  School. 

Wisconsin  Alumni  Association 
The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Wisconsin  Alumni  Association  was 
held  in  the  directors'  room  of  the  Ger- 
man Club  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  on  the 
evening  of  February  15.  The  follow- 
ing officers  were  elected  for  the  en- 


suing year:  President,  J.  E.  Friend, 
'78L;  vice-president,  Leopold  Schiller, 
'82M;  secretary,  H.  W.  Buemming,  '95 
Arch.;  treasurer,  Charles  S.  Carter, 
'79L.  Arthur  Kletzsch,  the  retiring 
president,  was  master  of  ceremonies. 
General  Charles  King  treated  the  com- 
pany to  many  interesting  reminiscences, 
and  a  most  delightful  evening  was 
spent  by  all  present  Informal 
speeches  were  the  order  of  the  even- 
ing and  none  of  the  men  present  es- 
caped. Judge  Warren  D.  Tarrant,  who 
has  attended  the  last  three  meetings 
of  the  association,  was  again  on  hand, 
as  was  Dr.  Louis  G.  Nolte,  *86M,  the 
first  president  of  the  association,  and 
Judge  J.  C.  (Ikey)  Karel  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin.  The  fact  that 
the  meeting  did  not  adjourn  until  3 
a.  m.  speaks  well  for  the  hospitality 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  Milwaukee 
alumni.  During  his  stay  in  the  city 
Professor  Tombo  was  also  entertained 
by  Mr.  Kletzsch  and  his  brothers  at 
the  Republican  House,  by  Dr.  Nolte  at 
his  home,  and  by  Mr.  Friend  at  the 
University  Club. 

Association  of  the  « Early  Eighties" 
The  Association  of  the  Early  '8o's 
was  formed  for  the  promotion  of  the 
organized  support  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity and  particularly  of  Columbia 
College,  as  the  foundation  of  the  Uni- 
versity, for  the  encouragement  of 
legitimate  sport  and  student  activities 
and  for  the  continuance  of  social  re- 
lations among  its  members.  It  has 
been  the  aim  of  all  colleges  and  uni- 
versities to  endeavor  to  bring  back 
each  year  an  increasing  number  of 
graduates  to  the  various  college  anni- 
versaries and  festivities.  In  recogni- 
tion of  this  fact  it  was  believed  by 
certain  graduates  of  Columbia  College 
that  an  effective  organization  could  be 
built  up  by  the  consolidation  into  one 
association  of  the  graduates  of  the 
classes  of  1880,  1881,  1882,  1883  and 
1884;  these  classes  were  the  last  to 
inherit  the  old  traditions,  the  old  in- 
structors and  the  old  training,  and 
represented  the  high  water  mark  of 
the  old  college.  They  have  given  to 
the  University  its  president,  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  its  faculty  and  their 
loyal  support,  exerting  as  classes  and 
individuals  a  distinct  influence  on  the 
institution.    These  classes  were  in  par- 
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ticularly  close  touch  during  their  col- 
lege days  and  it  seemed  fitting  that 
after  a  quarter  century  these  relations 
should  be  perpetuated  by  a  more  inti- 
mate connection.  Therefore  the  Early 
Eighties  was  organized  to  fuse  the  in- 
dividual and  class  interests  of  five  in- 
fluential classes  into  one  effective  body 
for  the  good  of  the  University  and  the 

greater  social  enjoyment  of  its  mem- 
ers. 

The  movement  met  with  immediate 
success  and  has  received  encourage- 
ment and  support  far  beyond  the  hope 
of  its  originators.  The  first  meeting 
of  the  Early  Eighties  was  held  at  the 
Columbia  University  Club  on  Decem- 
ber 14,  1907.  There  were  present  about 
fifty  members  of  the  organization  at 
the  dinner  which  preceded  the  meeting. 
The  meeting  organized  by  the  election 
of  the  following  officers:  President, 
James  Duane  Livingston,  *8o;  vice- 
president,  William  T.  Lawson,  *82 ; 
and  secretary  and  treasurer,  Girard 
Romaine,  *&;  executive  committee, 
Wm.  Fellowes  Morgan,  *8o,  Wm.  C. 
Demorest,  *8i,  Robert  Arrowsmith,  '8a, 
Geo.  H.  Barnes,  *83,  and  J.  Foster 
Jenkins,  *84.  A  Constitution  was 
submitted  and  adopted  with  the 
amendment  that  members  of  the  corre- 
sponding classes  of  the  school  of  mines 
may  also  be  eligible  for  membership. 

Mr.  Livingston  presided  at  the  din- 
ner, speeches  being  made  by  Dean  Van 
Amringe,  Geo.  E.  Blackwell,  *8o,  Dr. 
Reginald  H.  Sayre,  *8i,  W.  T.  Lawson, 
Tla,  Herbert  L.  Satterlee,  '83^  and  Am- 
brose D.  Henry,  *84.  President  But- 
ler has  become  a  member  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, but  was  prevented  from  attend- 
ing the  dinner  on  account  of  illness. 
His  absence  was  very  much  regretted 
by  his  former  college  mates. 

That  this  Association  should  have 
succeeded  in  enrolling  as  members 
nearly  one  hundred  men  within  thirty 
days  shows  that  there  was  need  of 
such  an  organization.  Every  one  pres- 
ent at  the  dinner  agreed  in  the  wisdom 
of  the  organization  and  promised  his 
personal  support  for  the  future.  Let- 
ters received  from  those  who  were  un- 
able to  be  present  indicated  a  lively  in- 
terest in  the  organization,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved it  will  be  productive  of  renew- 
ing interest  in  the  University  and  ex- 
ert an  influence  that  will  be  far  reach- 
ing in  its  effect 


The  members  of  the  Early  Ws  feel 
that  there  was  something  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  College  before  the 
development  of  recent  years  which  the 
new  order  has  not  replaced  and  can- 
not replace.  The  men  were  necessarily 
brought  into  closer  contact  by  reason 
of  the  obligatory  courses,  the  compact- 
ness of  the  student  body  and  the  re- 
stricted size  of  the  college  grounds. 
The  societies,  the  Glee  Club,  the  col- 
lege papers,  and  other  student  activi- 
ties were  much  more  intimate  family 
affairs  than  is  possible  now,  and  in 
them  the  men  of  the  different  classes 
found  a  common  meeting  place,  but 
most  important  of  all,  the  College  was 
still  the  one  school  that  meant  Colum- 
bia. It  was  not  overshadowed  by  the 
professional  schools,  and  the  course 
was  pervaded  by  the  old,  intangible, 
academic  atmosphere,  which  some  be- 
lieve after  all  to  be  the  better  part  of 
the  collegiate  training. 

Looking  back  on  the  old  four  years 
course  of  required  work,  with  its  inti- 
mate associations  with  the  instructors, 
the  Early  '8o's  feel  that  some  at  least 
of  the  features  of  the  old  time  college 
are  worthy  of  preservation,  if  not 
unchanged,  at  least  in  their  essence. 

The  undergraduate  college  must  al- 
ways be  the  nursery  of  loyalty  to  the 
University,  because  it  alone  must  be 
composed  exclusively  of  Columbia 
men.  The  Early  *8o's  therefore  pur- 
pose to  further  in  all  ways  open  to 
them  the  special  interests  of  Columbia 
College  and  its  students,  in  the  belief 
that  thus  the  more  general  interests  of 
Columbia  University  can  best  be  ad- 
vanced 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion will  take  place  in  March,  and  a 
dinner  will  be  held  at  commencement 
time.  It  is  also  intended  that  the 
Early  Eighties  shall  attend  the  Varsity 
boat  race  to  be  held  at  Poughkeepsie 
in  June.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
members  of  the  Association. 

Class  of  '60:  J.  H.  Van  Amringe. 

Class  of  '80:  Morgan  G.  Barnwell* 
Pelham  St  G.  Bissell,  Landreth  H. 
King,  James  Duane  Livingston,  Edgar 
J.  Nathan,  W.  L.  Robb,  W.  W. 
Scrugham,  William  G.  Bates,  Geo.  E. 
Blackwell,  W.  G.  LeBoutillier,  Wm. 
Fellowes  Morgan,  Charles  A.  O'Neil, 
C.  M.  Roome. 
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Class  of  '81:  R.  A.  Anthony,  W.  A. 
Dunning,  S.  S.  Fowler,  F.  Benedict 
Herzog,  H.  M.  Ladd,  C.  E.  Manierre, 
H.  F.  Nordeman,  Thomas  D.  Rambaut, 
Paul  E.  Tiemann,  Stephen  G.  Wil- 
liams, R.  H.  Angell,  William  C.  De- 
morest,  E.  S.  Field,  William  Forster, 
Edward  Hinman,  C.  M.  Lum,  Charles 
A.  Moran,  Harry  T.  Peck,  R.  H.  Sayre, 
Howard  Van  Sinderen. 

Class  of  '82:  Jas.  Lenox  Banks, 
Nicholas  M.  Butler,  E.  J.  Gillies,  H.  C 
Hepburn,  William  K.  Lowrey,  Deas 
Murphy,  H.  de  B.  Parsons,  Girard 
Romaine,  Frank  B.  Smidt,  Robert  Ar- 
rowsmith,  Frederic  M.  Burr,  F.  B. 
Crocker,  E.  R.  Greene,  William  T. 
Lawson,  William  A.  Moore,  James  B. 
Nies,  Louis  D.  Ray,  Charles  H. 
Simonds,  W.  O.  Wiley. 

Class  of  '83:  J.  K.  Bangs,  H.  P. 
Case,  J.  A.  B.  Cowles,  H.  H.  Frost, 
Jr.,  W.  E.  Hallet,  W.  L.  Hagen,  F.  D. 
Ives,  Arthur  L.  Lesher,  A.  L.  Manierre, 
E.  L.  Pupke,  H.  L.  Satterlee,  E.  H.  P. 
Squire,  Henry  Walter,  George  H. 
Barnes,  James  V.  Chalmers,  Devereux 
Emmet,  John  K.  Gould,  O.  K.  Hand, 
Albert  F.  Hyde,  F.  E.  Laimbeer,  Edgar 
J.  Levey,  George  C.  Palmer,  M.  I. 
Pupin,  James  H.  Schmelzel,  G.  F. 
Thompson. 

Class  of  '84:  C.  R.  Carter,  C.  M. 
Deghu6e,  C  H.  Genung,  A.  D.  Henry, 
G.  A.  Holden,  G.  W.  Plinn,  J.  B. 
Stevens,  H.  C.  Taylor,  J.  M.  Wain- 
wright  John  C.  Baker,  J.  W.  Cush- 
man,  J.  W.  Dowling,  H.  S.  Hathaway, 
W.  M.  V.  Hoffman,  J.  Foster  Jenkins, 
Charles  A.  Rapallo,  Charles  Taber, 
Lincoln  VanCott,  James  H.  Ward. 
James  Duane  Livingston,  *8oC 

News  of  the  Classes 

X865C— Gen.  Charles  King,  who  con- 
tributes to  this  issue  of  the  Quarterly 
his  interesting  reminiscences,  though 
only  at  Columbia  during  his  freshman 
year  is  by  inheritance  and  inclination 
a  loyal  Columbia  man,  being  a  grand- 
son of  President  Charles  King.  After 
a  brief  experience  in  the  Union  Army, 
he  joined  the  class  of  '65,  leaving,  how- 
ever, to  enter  West  Point.  After  his 
graduation  from  the  Military  Academy 
he  served  with  distinction  in  the  U.  S. 
Army  and,  while  stationed  at  New 
Orleans,  rode  in  an  International  race 
at  the  Metairie  track,  April  9,  1872,  as 


the  representative  of  the  United  States 
against  four  other  gentlemen  riders 
representing  as  many  nations.  Wear- 
ing the  blue  and  white  of  Columbia  as 
his  colors,  Lieut.  King  won  the  race 
by  two  lengths  and  received  the  hand- 
some trophy  of  the  Metairie  whip. 
After  a  most  meritorious  service  on 
the  plains  against  the  Indians,  Captain 
King  was  retired  for  disability  in  1879. 
His  military  novels  are  familiar  to 
many  readers,  while  his  services  to  the 
National  Guard  of  Wisconsin  have 
been  appreciatively  recognized  by  that 
State.  In  the  Spanish  war  and  the 
Philippine  insurrection  General  King 
served  with  distinction,  returning  to 
the  United  States  with  the  commenda- 
tion of  such  officers  as  Generals  Otis, 
Anderson,  Lawton  and  Wheaton,  un- 
der whom  he  had  served  in  command 
of  a  brigade. 

X877C. — Columbia  is  represented  by 
four  members  on  the  committee  of  five 
recently  appointed  by  the  Appellate 
Division  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  pass 
on  the  character  of  applicants  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Bar,  vtz.,  John  B.  Pine, 
'77C,  Allan  McCulloh,  '78L,  Edgar  J. 
Nathan,  '8iL»  and  Frederic  R.  Coudert, 
'ooC. 

1878L. — Favorable  press  reports  are 
appearing  on  "  Commercial  precedents," 
a  new  book  on  commercial  law  by 
Charles  Putzel,  an  attorney  of  New 
York  City. 

1870C.— William  Barclay  Parsons, 
C.E.  %2,  has  been  elected  a  member  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Carnegie 
Institution  of  Washington. 

1880C. — William  Fellowes  Morgan, 
E.M.  '82,  has  been  reelected  president 
of  the  Metropolitan  Golf  Association. 

1881C. — Lemuel  Whitaker,  formerly 
head  of  the  department  of  literature 
and  languages,  Northeast  Manual 
Training  High  School,  Philadelphia, 
has  been  made  principal  of  the  South- 
ern Manual  Training  High  School  in 
the  same  city.  His  address  is  Broad 
and  Jackson  streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

X884M.— Dr.  Charles  F.  Stokes, 
US.N.,  has  been  placed  in  command  of 
the  U.  S.  Navy  hospital  ship  Relief 
by  Surgeon  General  Rixey.  Dr. 
Stokes  has  been  in  command  of  the 
Naval  hospital  at  San  Juan,  Porto 
Rico.— Dr.     George     S.     Huntington, 
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professor  of  anatomy  in  Columbia 
University,  was  married  to  Mrs.  Alice 
Kidd  Carmalt  on  January  16,  1908. 

1893C— The  annual  dinner  and  re- 
union of  the  class  were  held  as  us- 
ual at  the  Columbia  University  Club 
on  the  first  Saturday  of  December, 
the  7th.  Those  present  included 
Wade,  Underhill,  Crampton,  Terhune, 
Brainard,  Pollard,  Wilson,  Merrall, 
Hellman,  Keating,  Squiers,  Brown, 
Newhouse,  Lefferts,  Lilienthal,  Hop- 
kins and  Appleton.  Announcement 
was  made  of  a  supplemental  issue  of 
the  class  record  to  be  published  by 
the  historian  before  commencement, 
and  the  dinner  as  usual  was  an  enthusi- 
astic reunion  of  the  class.  A  reunion 
will  be  held  on  commencement  day  at 
the  University  and  as  it  will  be  the 
fifteenth  since  the  graduation  of  the 
class,  every  effort  is  being  made  to 
secure  an  unusually  large  gathering  of 
its  members. — Appleton  Grannis,  who 
has  been  assistant  at  Trinity  Church, 
Boston,  has  received  a  call  to  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles  in  New 
York  City  to  succeed  the  Rt  Reverend 
Bishop  Paddock.  H.  M.  Hopkins  has 
a  new  novel  forthcoming. 

X894C— The  Rev.  Shepherd  Knapp, 
formerly  of  the  Brick  Presbyterian 
Church,  New  York,  has  accepted  a  call 
to  the  pastorate  of  the  Central  Church 
of  Worcester,  Mass. 

1899C.  and  S.— The  ninth  annual  mid- 
winter reunion  of  the  class  of  '99  was 
held  on  Saturday  evening,  January  25, 
1908,  at  the  Hotel  Brevoort  The 
affair  was  signalized  by  the  fact  that 
it  was  a  joint  reunion  between  the 
class  of  '99  College  and  Science,  and 
was  in  charge  of  the  following  com- 
mittee: Fowler,  Cardozo,  Giflin,  Pell, 
Parsons,  Oddie,  Chapman,  Carpenter, 
vom  Baur  and  Godwin.  The  dinner 
was  well  attended,  and  was  successful 
in  renewing  the  old  friendships. 
Among  those  present  were  the  follow- 
ing: Hinck,  Pell,  Tuttle,  Hellman, 
Van  Name,  Ernst,  Bradley,  Matthew, 
Cardozo,  Fowler,  Josephthal,  Mitchel, 
Marcus,  Fisher,  Carpenter,  Imlach, 
Hudson,  Bigelow,  Kneeland,  Bernard 
Smyth,  Morrill,  Chapman,  Oddie, 
Foster,  Godwin  and  vom  Baur. — Ernest 
A.  Cardozo,  secretary  of  the  class,  has 
announced  his  engagement  to  Miss 
Emily  R.  Wolff,  of  New  York. 


1900C.— The  class  of  1900  had  over 
thirty-five  of  its  members  present  at 
the  alumni  reunion  held  at  Reisen- 
weber's  last  commencement  day. 
Boyesen,  Fackenthal,  Raiman,  Lowen- 
stem,  Wortman,  Parker,  Norman. 
Walter,  Schafer,  Kemp,  Moffett  and 
Cane  were  among  those  who  attended 
the  midwinter  gathering  of  the  alumni 
association. — Erskine  is  an  assistant 
professor  of  English  literature  at  Am- 
herst, is  editing  various  text  books  and 
has  published  a  successful  book  of 
verse,  entitled  "Acteon  and  other 
poems."  Cohn  is  studying  medicine 
as  post-graduate  at  the  University  of 
Freiburg,  after  having  completed  his 
term  as  house  physician  at  Mount  Sinai 
Hospital,  this  city.  Alsberg  has 
turned  from  the  practice  of  law  to  the 
writing  of  plays.  Moore  is  a  pro- 
fessor of  law  at  a  Kansas  university. 
Davis  is  secretary  of  the  People's  In- 
stitute and  is  a  lecturer  on  civics  and 
economics.  Moffett  is  one  of  the 
editors  of  Collier's  Weekly.— The  class 
will  hold  a  reunion  in  March  and  an- 
other on  commencement  day. 

1901C. — George  L.  Donnellan  is  now 
the  Democratic  leader  of  the  twenty- 
seventh  assembly  district  in  New  York 
City.  He  was  also  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  assemblyman  for  this 
district  in  the  last  elections  in  New 
Yorkj  but  was  defeated  by  a  narrow 
margin.  He  is  practicing  law.  Michael 
H.  Cardozo  has  severed  his  connec- 
tion with  District  Attorney  Jerome's 
staff,  and  is  now  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  Cardozo  and  Nathan.  David  Proc- 
tor, who  has  selected  the  stage  for  his 
career,  has  appeared  with  Julia  Mar- 
lowe, the  late  Clara  Bloodgood  and 
other  equally  prominent  stars.  Robert 
B.  Pegram  is  conducting  a  school  of 
dramatic  singing.  Woolsey  A.  She- 
pard  has  become  active  in  politics  in 
New  York  City  in  the  Republican 
Party  and  is  a  member  of  the  law 
committee  of  the  New  York  Republi- 
can County  Committee.  Herbert 
Gulick  is  engaged  in  the  real  estate 
business  in  New  York  and  has  recently 
associated  himself  with  the  McVickar- 
Gaillard  Realty  Co.  Duncan  Bulkier, 
Robert  H.  White,  Charles  E.  Haydock, 
Harold  H.  Jacocks  and  Henry  W. 
Shoemaker  are  all  engaged  in  the  bank- 
ing business  in  New  York  City.  David 
Armstrong,    Stephen    Barker,    David 
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F.  Brower,  Edward  B.  Bruce,  William 
P.  Buhler,  William  B.  Dressier,  Knowl- 
ton  Durham,  Arthur  O.  Ernst,  Joseph 
H.  Esser,  Albert  Forsch,  James  Gray, 
Julian  C.  Harrison,  John  G.  Jackson, 
George  B.  Keeler,  Achilles  H.  Kohn, 
Allison  M.  Lederer,  Rutherford  B. 
Meyer,  Stephen  P.  Nash,  J.  Boyce 
Smith,  Henry  Wetherhora  and  Henry 
M.  Wise  are  all  practicing  law  in 
New  York  City  or  its  vicinity.  Ed- 
ward W.  Baker  is  a  dental  surgeon. 
William  A.  Bensel  is  the  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  Ridley  corporation. 
Charles  Eastmond,  Walter  J.  Heiman 
and  Waters  F.  Burrows  are  practicing 
physicians.  Milton  F.  Frank  is  a 
member  of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change. Kenneth  B.  Elliman  is  de- 
voting himself  to  Christian  Science. 
August  A.  Boehm  has  been  residing 
abroad  since  he  left  college  and  has 
taken  up  sculpture.  Hans  O.  Hanson 
has  been  connected  with  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  International  Encyclopedia. 
Walter  J.  Mosenthal  is  in  the  United 
States  Forestry  Service.  James  Sheerin 
has  been  the  assistant  rector  of  St 
James'  Church  at  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Edgar  A.  Woolf  has  written  several 
plays  and  was  a  member  of  the  Murray 
Hill  Stock  Company  and  its  manager. 
Victor  de  Beaumont  is  now  lecturer  in 
French  language  and  literature  at  Vic- 
toria College,  University  of  Toronto. 
xgoaC.  and  S.— The  second  annual 
joint  reunion  and  dinner  of  1902,  Col- 
lege and  Science,  was  held  at  Reisen- 
weber's,  on  Saturday  evening,  January 
18.  The  attendance  was  smaller  than 
usual,  but  included  the  following  men 
from  Columbia  College:  Bradley, 
Budington,  Carey,  Colie,  Fisk,  Fitch, 

{Gookin,  Harper,  A.  G.  Hays,  Hutton, 
ohnson,  Kelly,  Krumwiede,  Parr,  Pell, 
tyttenberg,  Schuster  and  Tinker;  and 
the  Science  men:  Stanley  Brown,  H. 
J.  B.  Clarke,  Daniels,  Feust,  Freund, 
Hatch,  Haviland,  Hyman,  Irvine, 
ODonovan,  Powers,  Reis,  Richmond, 
Rosenthal,  Smythe,  Welcke,  White, 
Williamson,  Wilson,  Zucker.  Blanks 
had  previously  been  sent  out  for  re- 
plies to  a  list  of  questions.  Forty-six 
men  from  the  College  resoonded.  Of 
these  fourteen  were  lawyers,  six  physi- 
cians, four  teachers,  three  clergymen, 
two  still  students,  two  had  no  occupa- 
tion, while  fifteen  were  business  men. 


The  average  number  of  positions  held 
since  graduation  was  two,  the  highest 
five.  Seven  had  received  the  master's 
degree,  and  one  that  of  doctor  of 
philosophy.  Fourteen  are  married,  and 
seven  nave  children,  the  total  number 
of  children  being  eleven  (seven  boys 
and  four  girls).  Two  of  the  men 
have  three  children  each.  Four  re- 
corded achievements  of  a  literary  na- 
ture, and  two  in  the  line  of  science, 
one  of  the  latter  having  been  a  codis- 
coverer  of  an  entirely  new  species  of 
rattlesnake,  the  "Crotalus  Willardi," 
in  Mexico.  The  average  age  was  a 
little  above  twenty-seven  years. 

A  more  than  usually  interesting 
celebration  has  been  planned  for  next 
commencement,  which  this  year  occurs 
on  May  27.  The  class  will  adopt  a 
distinctive  costume  for  the  occasion 
and  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  have 
the  dinner  materially  different  from 
the  customary  one. 

Tinker  and  Dana  are  both  in  the 
office  of  the  district  attorney.  Collins 
is  practicing  medicine  in  Greenwich, 
Conn.  Krumwiede  is  practicing  in  New 
York  city.  Hutton  is  a  physician  at 
Vassar  Brothers'  Hospital,  Pough- 
keepsie.  Danton  is  teaching  at  Stan- 
ford University.  Johnson  and  Carey 
are  managing  the  business  and  adver- 
tising departments  of  The  International 
Studio  for  the  John  Lane  Co.  Langs 
is  a  student  in  the  Buffalo  Law  School. 
Arthur  Stratford  has  recently  been 
made  president  of  the  Geo.  Stratford 
Oakum  Co.,  of  Jersey  City.  Spence 
has  gone  into  the  brokerage  business 
on  his  own  account  at  100  Broadway. 
Lawrence  is  married. 

X903C— Rev.  George  Bambach,  who 
was  obliged  to  give  up  his  mission 
work  in  China  on  account  of  ill  health, 
is  now  engaged  at  St  Thomas's  Chapel 
in  Manhattan. 

1904C. — William  A.  Aery  is  teach- 
ing American  history  and  civil  govern- 
ment at  Hampton  Institute,  Hampton, 
Virginia.  Durward  E.  Burchell  is 
still  occupying  the  chair  of  Business 
Administration  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  and  is  also  entering  to 
some  extent  into  the  field  of  public 
lecturing.  Albert  J.  Akin  was  mar- 
ried on  April  30,  1907,  to  Miss 
Gwendolyn  Wichersham.  Hubert  Ban- 
ning is   continuing  his  study  at  the 
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University  of  Berlin  for  the  degree  of 
Ph.D.  and  expects  shortly  to  go  to 
Turkey  to  remain  there  for  a  year  or 
more  in  connection  with  his  study  of 
Oriental  languages.      Michael  J.  Dar- 

Seon,  who  was  engaged  in  the  pub- 
shing  business  at  18  East  33d  Street, 
New  York  City,  has  moved  to  135  E. 
34th  Street  William  C.  Duell  has 
opened  an  office  for  the  practice  of 
the  law  in  the  Music  Hall  Building,  at 
TarrytowtL  Paul  G.  Gravehorst 
has  changed  his  location  and  is 
now  practicing  law  in  the  office 
of  Horace  E.  Deming,  15  William 
Street,  New  York  City.  Carlton  H. 
Hayes  is  an  instructor  in  the  his- 
tory department  at  Columbia,  pre- 
siding over  history  A.  Edwin  P. 
Kilroe  is  practicing  law  at  No.  5  Beek- 
man  Street,  New  York,  in  partnership 
with  Louis  A.  Swarts.  I.  Lester 
Selvage  is  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
the  Charles  Selvage  Company,  fire  in- 
surance adjusters,  788  Broad  Street, 
Newark.  John  S.  Maeder  is  continu- 
ing his  study  of  medicine  at  the  New 
York  Homeopathic  College.  Otto  H. 
Seggel  has  formed  a  partnership  for 
the  practice  of  the  law  with  Rudolph 
Schroeder  (1903)  with  offices  at  32 
Broadway.  The  engagement  is  an- 
nounced of  Henry  B.  Krusa  to  Miss 
Johannes  Ebeling  of  Brooklyn.  John 
C.  Sweeney  is  practicing  law  in  the 
offices  of  Macbeth  and  May,  Equitable 
Building,  Denver,  Colorado.    The  en- 

figement  is  announced  of  Clinton  H. 
lake,  Jr.,  to  Miss  Margaret  Duryee 
Coe,  of  Englewood,  N.  J.  Edward  L. 
Hanneman  was  married  on  February 
20,  1908,  to  Miss  Cranmer,  of  New 
York  City. 

1904  Barnard. — Miss  Irma  Stern, 
-daughter  of  Louis  Stern  of  this  city, 
was  married  to  Baron  Leo  de  Graffen- 
ried  of  Switzerland,  son  of  the  late 


Baron  Emmanuel  de  Grafrenried,  on 
December  10,  at  the  home  of  the  bride, 
993  Fifth  Avenue. 

1906C.— The  annual  class  dinner  was 
held  on  February  20,  at  Reisenweber's, 
58th  Street  and  Columbus  Circle.  In- 
vitations were  extended  to  the  1906 
Science  men  to  join  the  College  men 
at  this  dinner  and  it  proved  a  most 
successful  occasion. 

PhJ>.  Notes 

190a.— Ulrich  B.  Phillips,  during  a 
leave  of  absence  from  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  acted  as  professor  of 
history  at  Tulane  University,  New 
Orleans. 

1903. — Professor  Alvin  S.  Johnson, 
who  went  to  the  department  of  political 
economy  and  commerce,  University  of 
Nebraska,  two  years  ago  from  Colum- 
bia, has  resigned  to  become  the  head 
of  the  department  of  economics  at  the 
University  of  Texas.— J.  E.  Kirkwood, 
formerly  associate  professor  of  botany 
at  Syracuse  University,  is  now  assist- 
ant botanist,  department  of  investiga- 
tion, Continental-Mexican  Rubber 
Company,  Hacienda  de  Cedros,  Maza- 
pil,  Zacatecas,  Mexico. 

1905.— Charles  Emil  Stangeland  has 
been  promoted  from  instructor  to  asso- 
ciate professor  of  economics  at  the 
State  College  of  Washington,  Pullman, 
Wash.  He  is  spending  the  present 
academic  year  in  France  and  Italy  on 
leave  of  absence,  his  courses  in  eco- 
nomics during  his  absence  being  m 
charge  of  Dr.  A.  Berglund,  Ph.D.  1907. 
Dr.  Stangeland's  foreign  address  is 
care  of  Cridit  Lyonnais,  Paris,  France. 
— Lorande  Loss  Woodruff,  of  the  Yale 
Biological  Laboratory,  was  elected 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  American 
Society  of  Zoologists  at  the  recent 
meeting  at  Yale  University. 


NECROLOGY 


Abbott,  George  Birch,  LL.B.  1374, 
A.B.  Williams  1872  and  A.M.  1875, 
died  at  his  home  in  Brooklyn,  of 
blood  poisoning,  on  February  10,  1908, 
aged  fifty-seven  years.  He  was  Surro- 
gate of  Kings  Co.  from  1889  to  1902, 
,and  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  1907. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Hamilton  and 
Brooklyn  Gubs. 


Austen,  Peter  Townsend,  Ph.B. 
1872,  Ph.D.  1876,  Ph.D.  Zurich  1896, 
died  on  December  30,  1907. 

Bailey,  Charles  Howell,  M.D.  1869, 
M.D.  Geneva  Medical  College  186% 
died  at  his  home  in  Bloomfield,  N.  J., 
of  paralysis,  on  December  18,  1907. 
He  was  for  many  years  president  of 
the  Mountainside  Hospital  staff,  and 
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at  one  time  served  as  president  of  the 
Board  of  Health. 

Baker,  George  Augustus,  LL.B. 
1871,  A.B.  C.  C  N.  Y.  1869,  died  on 
September  18,  1906.  Mr.  Baker  was 
the  author  of  two  books,  "  Point  lace 
and  diamonds "  and  "  Bad  habits  of 
good  society,"  and  was  a  contributor 
for  several  years  to  The  Galaxy, 
Scribner's,  Frank  Leslie's,  The  Evening 
Post,  and  The  Mail  and  Express.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Alpha  Delta  Phi 
fraternity  and  of  the  New  York  His- 
torical Society. 

Baldwin,  George  Van  Nest,  LL.B. 
i860,  A.M.  Rutgers  1856,  died  in  New 
York  City,  on  February  24,  1908,  aged 
seventy  years.  He  was  one  of  the 
original  members  of  the  Law  School 
Alumni  Association,  which  was  organ- 
ized by  his  class,  and  continued  a  mem- 
ber till  his  death.  He  was  also  a 
founder  of  the  University  Club.  Mr. 
Baldwin  was  a  member  of  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  Society,  a  trustee  of  the 
Society  Library,  vice-president  and 
trustee  of  the  Northern  Dispensary,  a 
member  of  the  Bar  Association,  the 
Century,  Union,  and  Down  Town 
Clubs,  and  the  Delta  Phi  Fraternity. 

Barron,  John  Conner,  M.D.  1861, 
died  recently  at  his  home  in  New  York 
City,  of  typhoid  fever,  aged  seventy 
years.  Dr.  Barron  was  an  assistant 
surgeon  in  the  Civil  War  and  in  1871 
was  made  surgeon  of  the  Seventh 
Regiment  He  served  as  rear  commo- 
dore of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  and 
vice  commodore  of  the  Atlantic  Yacht 
Club  and  the  Hudson  River  Yacht 
Club.  He  was  president  of  the  United 
New  Jersey  Railroad  and  Canal  Co. 
He  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Union 
League  Club,  besides  being  a  member 
of  several  yacht  clubs. 

Beckwith,  Frank  Edwin,  M.D. 
1871,  A.M.  Yale  1881,  died  recently. 
He  was  lecturer  on  diseases  of  child- 
ren at  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  1875-76,  and  professor  of 
obstetrics  and  diseases  of  women  and 
children  at  Yale  University,  1880-85, 
and  of  gynecology  1885-90. 

Burke,  John  F.,  a  member  of  the 
class  of  1882  Law,  died  in  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  of  typhoid  fever,  in  December, 
1907. 

Burrall,  Frederick  Augustus,  M.D. 
1857,  A.B.  Williams  1850,  died  at 
White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  on  January  21, 


1908,  aged  seventy-four  years.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Medicine. 

Candidus,  Pantaleon,  M.D.  1872, 
died  at  his  home  in  Williamsburg, 
N.  Y.,  on  September  27,  1907,  aged 
seventy-six  years. 

Condict,  Jonathan  Dickinson,  LL.B. 
1877,  died  on  February  4,  1908,  at  his 
home  in  Madison,  N.  J.  He  was  a 
trustee  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
and  treasurer  of  the  Madison  Academy. 

Cornwall,  Edward  Thomas,  M.D. 
1881,  died  recently. 

Culpepper,  Charles  Lee,  M.D.  1885, 
died  on  December  27,  1906. 

Elgas,  Harold  M.,  A.B.  1904,  who 
was  lately  admitted  to  membership  in 
the  firm  of  Spencer  &  Co.,  Inc.,  in- 
surance brokers,  died  suddenly  at  his 
home,   121    W.   87th   Street,   on   Feb. 

18,  1908,  from  shock  following  an  op- 
eration. 

Fitzgerald,  Charles  F.,  M.D.  1898, 
A.B.  Holy  Cross  1894  and  A.M.  1898, 
died  at  his  home  in  New  York  City  on 
February  27,  1908,  after  a  brief  illness. 

Gray,  Joseph  Francis,  M.D.  1882, 
B.S.  C.  C.  N.  Y.  187a  died  on  October 

19,  1907. 

Griffiths,  John  Jay,  M.D.  1884,  died 
in  New  York  City,  on  February  I, 
1908,  aged  forty-eight  years. 

Hamilton,  Alexander,  a  member  of 
the  class  of  1836,  Columbia  College, 
died  at  his  home,  Tarrvtown,  N.  Y., 
on  December  10,  1907,  of  old  age,  aged 
ninety-two  years.  He  was  the  eldest 
grandson  of  Alexander  Hamilton. 
After  leaving  college  he  served  with 
Gen.  Phil.  Kearny  in  Iowa  against  the 
Indians,  later  he  became  a  second  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Eleventh  New  York  Regi- 
ment, and  in  the  Civil  War  became 
successively  aide-de-camp  to  Major- 
General  Sandford,  Brigadier-General 
and  Major-General.  He  was  an  in- 
timate friend  of  President  Lincoln, 
and  was  sent  to  notify  the  British, 
French  and  Spanish  ministers  of  the 
success  of  the  Union  side.  After  re- 
tiring from  the  army,  he  devoted  him- 
self to  the  management  of  his  estate 
and  to  the  service  of  the  Episcopal 
Church.  He  published  a  life  of  Oliver 
Cromwell  and  was  a  contributor  of 
articles  and  poems  to  various  journals. 

Hanna,  George  Byron,  E.M.  1868, 
A.B.  Brown  1865,  died  recently. 
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Jesup,  Morris  Ketchum,  A.M.(hon.) 
1900,  A.M.  Yale  and  Williams  and 
Princeton,  1902,  died  on  January  22, 
1908.  Mr.  Jesup  was  founder  and 
president  of  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  of  New  York,  and 
president  of  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History. 

Johnson,  John  Couse,  M.D.  1850, 
died  at  his  home  in  Blairstown,  N.  J., 
on  December  23,  1907,  aged  eighty 
years.  He  was  for  many  years  an 
elder  in  the  Blairstown  Presbyterian 
Church. 

Leveridge,  Benjamin  Chase,  M.D. 
1840,  A.M.  1844,  died  on  December  28, 

1907,  aged  eighty-six  years. 

Lord,  Franklin  Butler,  A.B.  1870,  died 
on  January  28,  1908,  after  a  brief  ill- 
ness, at  his  home  in  New  York  City, 
aged  fifty-seven  years.  Mr.  Lord  was 
a  patron  of  the  New  York  Botanical 
Garden  and  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art  He  was  a  trustee  of  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Relief  of  Half-orphan 
and  Destitute  Children,  president  and 
a  director  of  the  Queens  County  Water 
Company,  and  a  director  of  the  Law- 
yers Title  Insurance  and  Trust  Com- 
pany. He  was  a  member  of  the  Cen- 
tury Association,  Bar  Association, 
University,  Columbia  University, 
Grolier  and  other  clubs. 

MacDowell,  Edward  Alexander, 
Mus.  Doc  (hon.)  Princeton  1896, 
died  at  his  home  in  New  York  City, 
on  January  23,  1908,  aged  forty-seven 
years.  He  was  head  of  the  music  de- 
partment from  1896  to  1904.  See  p. 
200. 

Martin,  Justin,  M.D.  1869,  died  at 
his  home  in  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  on  De- 
cember 16,  1907,  aged  seventy-three 
years.  He  was  vice-principal  of  public 
school  No.  51  from  1875  to  1896. 

Moor,  Charles  Francis  Cook,  LL.B. 
1877,  A.B.  Union  1874,  died  in  1907. 

Morgan,  Lawrence  O.,  M.D.  1865, 
died  recently. 

Nelson,  Henry  Loomis,  LL.B.  1869, 
A.B.  Williams  1867  and  L.H.D.,  died 
in  New   York  City  on   February  29, 

1908,  aged  sixty-two  years.  Mr.  Nel- 
son followed  a  journalistic  and  edi- 
torial career  until  1902,  when  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  political  sci- 
ence in  Williams  College.  Among  his 
published  works  may  be  mentioned 
"Our  unjust  tariff  law,"  "John  Ran- 


toul"  (a  novel),  and  "The  money  we 
need."  Mr.  Nelson  was  one  of  the 
earliest  and  most  earnest  supporters  of 
Grover  Cleveland,  and  during  all  his 
life  was  an  ardent  advocate  of  politi- 
cal independence,  a  sound  currency, 
civil  reform  and  non-partisanship  m 
municipal  government 

Nourse,  Charles  J.,  a  former  stu- 
dent of  the  school  of  mines,  died  on 
November  18,  1907,  at  his  home  in 
New  York  City,  aged  fifty-seven  years. 
He  was  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Mexican  Northern  Railway  and  was 
interested  in  many  Mexican  mining 
companies.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Downtown  Club. 

Obkrndorfer,  Isidor  Pierce,  A.B. 
i$70,  A.M.  1873,  M.D.  1874,  Licentiate 
in  Medicine,  University  of  Leipsic 
1877,  died  of  appendicitis  on  December 
1,  1907.  For  several  years  after  his 
graduation  he  was  a  general  prac- 
titioner, then  specialized  as  a  derma- 
tologist For  many  years  he  was  con- 
nected with  the  German  Dispensary  at 
77th  Street  and  Park  Avenue. 

Odell,  Hammond,  A.B.  1889,  A.M. 
1890,  died  on  February  9,  1908,  at  Lake 
George,  N.Y.,  aged  thirty-eight  years. 

Ordronaux,  John,  A.B.  Dartmouth 
1850,  A.M.  1853,  LL.D.  1895,  LL.B. 
Harvard  1852,  M.D.  National  Medical 
College  1859,  LL.D.  Trinity  (Ct) 
1870,  died  on  January  20,  1908,  of 
apoplexy,  at  his  home  in  Glen  Head, 
N.  Y.,  aged  seventy-seven  years.  He 
was  professor  of  medical  jurisprudence 
at  Columbia  from  i860  to  1898  and  also 
at  Dartmouth,  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont and  Boston  University.  He  has 
written  a  number  of  books  on  medical 
jurisprudence  and  was  the  author  of 
"Constitutional  legislation  of  the 
United  States." 

Prentice,  Augustus  Browning, 
LL.B.  1890,  died  recently,  aged  forty- 
two  years. 

Prime,  Rev.  Wendell,  A.B.  1856, 
D.D.  Union  1880,  died  at  Zurich, 
Switzerland,  on  November  28,  1907, 
aged  seventy  years.  He  attended  the 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  and 
his  first  charge  was  the  Westminster 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Detroit,  where 
he  remained  five  years,  leaving  in  186%. 
In  1869  he  became  pastor  of  the  Union 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Newburgh,  N. 
Y.,    where    he    remained    until    1^75. 
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After  his  resignation  he  associated 
himself  with  the  New  York  Observer, 
of  which  his  father  was  editor-in-chief. 
Dr.  Prime  was  on  the  staff  of  the 
Observer  for  seventeen  years,  part  of 
the  time  as  editor-in-chief.  He  re- 
tired in  1893,  owing  to  ill  health,  and 
for  the  past  seven  years  had  lived  in 
Northern  Italy  and  Switzerland.  He 
was  author  of  a  monograph  on  the 
earliest  printed  Bibles. 

Ransom,  Paul  Carlton,  LL.B.  1889, 
A.B.  Williams  1886,  died  on  January 
30,  1907. 

Rodman,  Rev.  Washington,  A.B. 
1842,  died  of  paralysis  at  his  home  in 
Astoria,  L.  I.,  on  December  31,  1907, 
aged  eighty- four  years.  He  graduated 
from  the  General  Theological  Semi- 
nary and  became  rector  of  Grace 
Church,  West  Farms,  in  1847,  where 
he  remained  for  nearly  twenty-five 
years.  During  the  Civil  War  he  or- 
ganized a  society  for  the  relief  of 
wounded  soldiers  and  served  on  the 
Christian  Commission  in  North  Caro- 
lina engaged  in  the  distribution  of 
medical  and  relief  supplies  to  wounded 
soldiers.  After  the  war,  he  estab- 
lished the  Fordham  Home  for  Incur- 
ables—the first  one  of  its  kind  in  this 
country. 

Satterlee,  Right  Rev.  Henry  Yates, 
A.B.  1863,  A.M.  1866,  LL.D.  (hon.) 
1897,  D.D.  Union  Theological  Seminary 
1882  and  Princeton  1896,  Bishop  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  died  at  his  home 
of  pneumonia,  on  February  22,  1908, 
aged  sixty-five  years.    (See  p.  198.) 

Shrady,  George  Frederick,  M.D. 
1858,  A.M.  (hon.)  Yale  1869,  died  in 
New  York  City,  of  a  complication  of 
diseases,  on  November  30,  1907,  aged 
seventy  years.  Dr.  Shrady  served  as 
surgeon  to  St  Francis's  Hospital,  con- 
sulting surgeon  to  the  New  York 
Cancer  Hospital,  Columbia,  Red  Cross, 
and  Memorial  Hospitals,  the  Home  for 
Incurables  at  Fordham,  and  the  Vassar 
Hospital,  Poughkeepsie.  He  was  con- 
sulting physician  in  chief  to  the  hos- 
pitals of  the  New  York  Health  Depart- 
ment, and  one  of  the  managers  of  the 
Hudson  River  State  Hospital  for  the 
Insane.  He  was  president  of  the  New 
York  Pathological  Society,  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Editors'  Association,  and 
the  Practitioners'  Society  of  New 
York.      He   was   a   member   of   the 


American  and  New  York  Academies 
of  Medicine,  the  New  York  State 
Medical  Society  and  of  the  Metro- 
politan and  other  clubs.  Dr.  Shrady 
was  frequently  called  in  consultation. 
He  was  the  attending  physician  upon 
General  Grant  in  his  last  illness,  he 
served  as  surgical  pathologist  in  the 
case  of  President  Garfield,  and  in  an 
advisory  capacity  during  Sir  Morell 
Mackenzie's  attendance  on  Emperor 
Frederick.  When  the  Medical  Record 
was  founded,  Dr.  Shrady  was  chosen 
its  chief  editor,  which  position  he  oc- 
cupied until  1904.  In  addition  to  his 
medical  articles,  he  wrote  many  papers 
on  social  and  scientific  subjects. 

Slocum,  William  Edwin,  LL.B.  1864, 
B.S.  C  C  N.  Y.  1862  and  M.S.  1865, 
died  on  June  13,  1907,  aged  sixty- 
three  years. 

S medley,  Frederick  George,  A.B. 
Williams  1864,  and  a  student  at  the 
Columbia  law  school  1866-67,  died  in 
Williamstown,  Mass.,  on  December  12, 
1907.  He  was  for  many  years  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  finance  of 
the  New  York  Republican  Gub,  also 
for  some  time  president  of  the  New 
York  Shakspere  Club.  He  was  in- 
terested in  many  charitable  movements 
and  was  a  senior  elder  of  the  West 
Presbyterian  Church. 

Stedman,  Edmund  Clarence,  LittD. 
(hon.)  1892,  A.B.  Yale  1853,  A.M 
1871  and  LL.D.  1894,  A.M.  Dartmouth 
1873,  died  on  January  18,  1908.  He 
was  a  lecturer  on  poetry  at  Columbia 
College  in  1891. 

Thomson,  William  (Lord  Kelvin), 
LL.D.  (hon.)  18Q7,  died  on  December 

17,  1907. 

Townsend,  Arthur  Bronson,  A.B. 
1885,  died  recently  at  his  home  in  New 
York  City,  aged  forty-three  years. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Delta  Phi 
fraternity  and  of  the  Union  Club. 

db  Victoria,  Jos6  Lopez,  M.D.  188J7, 
died  of  heart  disease,  at  his  home  m 
New  York  City,  on  January  11,  1908, 
aged  forty-three  years. 

Walbridge,  Dudley  Hunt,  A.B.  1907, 
died  of  pneumonia,  at  his  home  in  New 
York  City,  on  January  ift  1908,  a$ed 
twenty-two  years.  He  was  managing 
editor  of  Spectator  and  treasurer  of 
Kings  Crown  in  his  senior  year.  He 
was  married  on  October  30,  1907,  to 
Miss  Marguerite  Newcomb  Taylor. 
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Ward,  David  Boyd,  M.D.  1876,  A.B.  He  belonged  to  the  Reform  Club  and 

Hamilton    1873  and  A.M.    1876,  died  the  Bar  Association. 

January  24,  1907.  Young,    Charles    Augustus,    LL.D. 

Willett,  Marinus,  A.B.   1864,  died  (hon.)  1887,  A.B.  Dartmouth  1853  and 

recently.  A.M.  1856,  Ph.D.  University  of  Pennsyl- 

Wormser,  Carl,  M.D.  1879,  died  re-  vania  1870,  LL.D.  Wesleyan  1876  and 

cently.  Western  Reserve  1893,  A.M.  Princeton 

Ybaman,  George  Helm,  a  lecturer  1896,  died  at  his  home  in  Hanover, 
in  the  Columbia  Law  School  from  N.  H.,  of  pneumonia,  on  January  4, 
1872  to  1876,  died  on  February  23,  1908,  aged  seventy-four  years.  He 
1008,  in  Jersey  City,  aged  seventy-  was  professor  of  mathematics,  natural 
eight  years.  Mr.  Yeaman  had  been  a  philosophy  and  astronomy  in  Western 
county  judge  in  Kentucky,  a  member  Reserve  University  i8s7-€6,  of  nat- 
of  Congress,  minister  to  Denmark  un-  ural  philosophy  and  astronomy  at 
der  President  Johnson,  and  since  1870  Dartmouth  College  1866-77,  when  he 
had  practiced  law  in  this  city.  For  became  professor  of  astronomy  at 
several  years  he  was  president  of  the  Princeton,  from  which  position  he  re- 
Medico-Legal  Society  of  New  York,  tired  about  a  year  ago. 
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Administration 

Butler,    President   Nicholas    Murray. 
True   and   false   democracy.    The   Mac- 

millan      Co.,     xii  +  111      p. Charter 

Day  address  at  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley,  Calif.,  March  33,  1907; 

Same,  Bducat.  Rev,,  Ap ;  33 :  325-43. 

Address  at  Thirteenth  annual  meeting  of 
Lake  Mohonk  Conference  on  Interna- 
tional Arbitration,  May  22,  1907  (pri- 
vately printed). Address  on  "Alex- 
ander Hamilton,"  Paterson,  N.  J.,  May 
30,    1907    (privately    printed). — —Same, 

Putnam's  Monthly,  S;   a:   700-706. 

Letter  to  Class  of  1907.  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Spectator,  12  Je. Commence- 
ment day  address,  June  12,  1907.  Co- 
lumbia University  Quarterly,  S;  9: 
443-45- Address  to  the  alumni,  Com- 
mencement  day,   Same,   S;    9:   465-70. 

Speech    at   Alumni    Dinner   of    the 

College    of    Physicians    and    Surgeons, 

Same,    D;    10:    S    60-65. Desultory 

reading.      Columbia    Monthly,    Je;     4: 

339-40. Address  at  Independence  Day 

banquet  at  American  Society  in  London, 
July  4,  1907,  published  by  the  Society, 
pp.  20-22;  Columbia  University  Quar- 
terly, S;  9:  5"-i^ Schulbildung  in 

den  Vereinigten  Staaten.  Sammlung 
pddagogischer  Vortrage,  Vol.  17,  No.  3 
(Minden,   i.   W.:   C.   Marowsky,   2$  p.) 

The  education  of  the  neglected  rich. 

New  York  Evening  Post,  28  S;  Educat. 
Rev.,  N  ;  34 :  398-402. Opening  ad- 
dress as  Chairman  of  the  National  Civic 
Federation,  Chicago,  October  22-25, 
1907.      Proc.    of    National    Confer,    on 

Trusts  and  Combinations,  p.  35-39. 

The  revision  of  the  tariff.  American 
Industries,  O;  1907,  p.  1-2. Ad- 
dress of  welcome  at  opening  of  aca- 
demic year,  September  25,  1907.  Co- 
lumbia University  Quarterly,  D;  10: 
82-83. Address  at  National  Arbitra- 
tion and  Peace  Congress  held  at  New 
York,    April    14-17,    1907.    Proceedings 

of  the  Congress,  p.  198-199* Annual 

report  of  the  President  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, 1907.    xo  +  253  p. Speech  at 

opening  ceremonies  at  Hamilton  Halt 
Columbia  Univ.  Quart.,  Mr;  9:  S  253- 


56. Editor  Educational  Review,  Vols, 

33  and  34,  540  p.  each. 

Keppel,  F.  P.  Editor,  Proc  Eighth 
Conference,  Association  of  American 
Universities.  1 1 1  p. Article  on  Birds- 
eye's  "  Individual  training  in  our  col- 
leges," Educat .  Rev.,  N ;  34 :  325-34. 

Miscellaneous  contributions.  Columbia 
Univ.  Quarterly,  9. 

Anatomy 

Huntington,  Prof.  G.  S.  Valedic- 
tory address  to  the  graduating  class  of 
the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadel- 
phia,   June    3,    1907*    Science,    23    Ag; 

n.  s.  26:  233-37. Methods  and  scope 

of  natural  object  teaching  in  the  medical 
school.  Columbia  Univ.  Quarterly 
P.  and  S.  Anniv.  Suppl.,  D;  10:  S  85- 
95.— —Development  of  the  post-cava  in 
the  domestic  cat  (with  Dr.  C  F.  W. 
McClure).  Amer.  Journ.  of  Anat.,  Ap; 
6 :  29-30. The  interpretation  of  varia- 
tions of  the  post-cava  and  tributaries  of 
the  adult  cat,  based  on  their  develop- 
ment   (with    Dr.    C.    F.    W.    McClure)* 

Same,  Ap;   6:   33. The  development 

of  the  main  lymph-channels  of  the  cat 
in  their  relations  to  the  venous  system 
(with   Dr.   C.   F.  W.   McClure).    Same, 

Ap;  6:  36-41. Teaching  museum  for 

undergraduates  in  medicine.  Columbia 
Univ.  Quarterly,  Mr;  9:   159-160. 

Darrach,  Dr.  W.  Variations  in  the 
post-cava  and  its  tributaries  as  observed 
in   605    examples   of   the   domestic   cat. 

Amer.  Journ.  of  Anat.,  Ap ;  6 :  30-3 3. 

Proceedings  of  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Anatomists.  The  Anatomical  Record, 
30-33. 

Schulte,  Dr.  H.  von  W.  The  range 
of  variations  of  the  post-cava  in  Mono- 
tremes  and  Marsupials.  Amer.  Journ.  of 
Anat.,  Ap;  6:  34-36. 

Anthropology 

Boas,  Prof.  F.  Article  Languages, 
in  Handbook  of  American  Indians  (Bull. 
30,  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  757- 

S9)« Remarks    at    Newell    Memorial 

meeting.    Journ.    of    Amer.    Folk-Lore, 
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Ja-Mr;    20:    62-64. Clubs    made    of 

bone  of  whale  from  Washington  and 
British  Columbia.  Publ.  of  the  Jesup 
North    Pacific    Expedition,    a:    403-12. 

ill. The    anthropological    position    of 

the  negro.     Van  Norden  Magazine,  1 : 

Some  principles  of  museum  administra- 
tion.   Science,  14  Je;  n.  s.  25:  9*i-33- 

Heredity    in    anthropometric    traits. 

Amer.  Anthropologist,  Jl-S ;  n.  s.  9 :  453- 

69. Ethnological  problems  in  Canada. 

Congres  Intemat.  des  Amiricanistes,  i$e 
Session,  tenue  a  Quibec  en  1906,  x:  151- 

60. Notes   on   the    Ponka    Grammar. 

Same,  a:   317-37- Second  Report  on 

the  Eskimo  of  Baffin  Land  and  Hudson 
Bay.    Bull.  Amer.  Museum  of  Natural 

History,   15,   Part  a:    37i-57<>.     ill. 

Notes  on  the  blanket  designs  of  the 
Chilkat  Indians.  Memoirs  Amer.  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History,  3 :  351-400.  ill. 

On  Koryak  art.    Publ.  of  the  Jesup 

North  Pacific  Expedition,  6 :  670-723.  ill. 

Editor  of  Publications  of  the  Jesup 

North  Pacific  Expedition :  Archaeology  of 
the  Gulf  of  Georgia  and  Puget  Sound, 
1>y   Harlan   I.   Smith.    Vol.   a,   Part   6: 

301-441.    ill. The  Chukchee,  Part  II, 

Religion,    by    Waldemar    Bogoras.    Vol. 

7 :  277-536.    ill. The  Koryak,  Part  II, 

Material  culture  and  social  organization. 
Vol.  6:  383-811.  ill. Editor  of  Publi- 
cations of  American  Ethnological  So- 
ciety. Fox  texts,  by  William  Jones.  Vol. 

I. Editor  of  The  Chilkat  blanket,  by 

•G.  T.  Emmons.  Memoirs  of  the  Amer. 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  3:  3*9- 
400.  ill. Editor,  Journ.  Am.  Folk- 
lore. 

Farrand,  Prop.  L.  Looking  ahead  in 
the  tuberculosis  campaign.  Charities  and 
the  Commons,  12  O;  19:  875-76. 

Saville,  Prof.  M.  H.  Contributions 
to  South  American  archeology,  Vol  I: 
The  antiquities  of  Manabi,  Ecuador.  A 
preliminary  report.  New  York,  Q.  xv 
+  135  P*  4i  heliotype  pi.,  14  pL  of 
drawings.  Privately  printed,  edition 
limited  to  300  numbered  copies,  of  which 
only  20  are  for  sale,  10  in  America  and 
xo  in  Europe. 

Wissler,  Dr.  C.  Some  protective  de- 
signs of  the  Dakota.  Anthrop.  Papers 
Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.    Vol.  I.,  Pt  a: 

io-54« A   Psychophysical   element  in 

primitive  art  Boas  Anniversary  Vol- 
ume, p.  189-92. Diffusion  of  culture 

In  the  plains  of  North  America.     Con- 


gres Internal,   des  AnUricanistes,   1906. 

a :  39-52. Some  Dakota  myths.    Journ. 

Amer.  Folk-lore,  Ap-Je;  Jl-S;  ao:  121- 

31,    195-206. The    Douglass    African 

Collection.    Amer.  Museum  Journ.,  My; 

7:      67-83. Reviews     of      Baldwin's 

Mental  development  and  Social  and  ethi- 
cal interpretations.  Amer.  Anthropolo- 
gist, Ja-Mr;  n.  s.  9:  194-96. — Review  of 
Thomas'  Sex  and  society.  Same,  Ap- 
Je  ;  n.  s.  9 :  397-99. Review  of  Bureau 

of  Ethnology's  Hand  Book  of  American 
Indians,  vol.  I.  Same,  Ap-Je;  n.  s.  9: 
403-5. 

Bandelier,  A.  F.  La  danse  des 
"Sicuri"  des  Indiens  Aymara  de  la 
Bolivie.  Boas  Anniversary  Volume,  p. 
272-82. 

Architecture 

Hamlin,  Prof.  A.  D.  F.  The  archi- 
tectural    problem     of     concrete.     The 

American  Architect,  4  My ;  91 :  163. 

American  schools  of  architecture:  the 
teaching  of  design  in  Columbia  Uni- 
versity.   Architect.    Record,     My ;     ai : 

321-36. Review    of    R.    Sturgis'    A 

History  of  architecture.    The  Nation,  4 

Jl;    85:     20-21. Review    of    Baillie 

Scott's   Houses   and   gardens.    Same,    1 

Ag;    85:    106-7. Review    of   A.    W. 

Cross'  Public  baths  and  washhouses. 
Same,  24  O;  85:  383. 

Sherman,  Prof.  F.  D.  To  Thomas 
Bailey  Aldrich ;  poem.    Atlantic,  Ap  ;  99 : 

576. Daybreak;  poem.    Scribner's,  S; 

4«  1   355- 

Astronomy 

Jacoby,  Prof.  H.  Columbia  Univer- 
sity Observatory,  Annual  Report  for 
1906.       Vierteljahrsschrift     der    Astro- 

nomischen  Gesellschaft,  4a:  190-91. 

John  Krom  Rees.  Science,  22  Mr;  n.  s. 

35:    475-77. The    Astronomical    and 

Astrophysical  Society  of  America.  Same, 
xa-19  Ap;  2$:  $61-72,  608-17. Com- 
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Storage  batteries.  Cyclopedia  of  applied 
electricity.  American  School  of  Corre- 
spondence, Chicago.  66  p. The  De- 
partment of  Electrical  Engineering.  Co- 
lumbia Univ.  Quarterly,  D ;  xo :  38-45. 

Engineering,  Mechanical 

Hutton,  Prof.  Emer.  F.  R.  The  me- 
chanical engineer  and  the  function  of  the 
Engineering  Society.    Trans.  Amer.  Soc. 

Mechan.    Engin.,    1907. Capacity    for 

service  as  an  ideal  in  technical  educa- 
tion. Clarkson  Bulletin,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 
Economic  significance  of  the  engi- 
neering building.  Trans.  Amer,  Soc. 
Mechan.  Engin.,  1907* — Charles  Haynes 
Haswell;  Memorial  notice.  Same,  1907* 
—The  achievement  of  Robert  Fulton 
in  1807.     Proc.  N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc,  1907. 

Who   shall   be   the   greatest   in   the 

kingdom.      Proc.    Technology    Club    of 

Syracuse,    N.    Y. The    gas    engine. 

Third  edition  revised  and  enlarged. 
John  Wiley  &  Sons.    20  +  562  p.  259  ilL 


Lucke,  Prof.  C  E.  Gas  engine  regu- 
lation, Ja;  1907,  before  Boston  Electrical 
Engineers  Society;  to  be  published  in 
F;  1908. Power  transmission  by  pro- 
ducer gas.    Cassier's  Magazine,  N;  33: 

210-12. Combustion    control.     Amer. 

Soc.  Mech.  Eng.  Transactions. Dis- 
cussion of  Coleman's  Paper  on  the  Ven- 
turi  tube.     Proc.  of  Amer.  Soc.  Mech. 

Eng.,      N. Discussion      of      Junge's 

Paper  on  rational  utilization  of  low  grade 

fuels.     Same. Discussion  of  Bibbin's 

Paper    on    Producer    gas    power    plant 

Same. Discussion  of  W.   S.  Finlay's 

Paper  on  The  ratio  of  heating  surface  to 
grate  surface  as  a  factor  in  power  plant 
design.      Amer.    Inst.    Elect.    Eng.,    D; 

1907. Power   costs,   presented   before 

the    American    Electrochemical    Society, 

F;    1907. Instruction  in  heating  and 

ventilation.  Eng.  Record,  7  D;  56:  638. 
The  development  of  mechanical  engi- 
neering at  Columbia.  Columbia  Univ. 
Quarterly,  D;  10;  46-53* 

Rautenstrauch,  Prof.  W.  Machine 
drafting  and  empirical  design.    D.  Van 

Nostrand  Co.    70  p. The  teaching  of 

applied  mechanics  to  engineering  stu- 
dents. Proc.  Soc.  for  Promotion  of  Eng. 
Educ;  25:  537-48. 

English 

Matthews,  Prof.  Brander.  Inquiries 
and    opinions.    Chas.     Scribner's    Sons. 

8  -f-  302  p. The  short-story,  specimens 

illustrating    its    development.    American 

Book    Co.    399    p. Introduction    and 

notes  to  Sheridan's  Rivals.    T.  Y.  Crowell 

&  Co.     172  p. First  annual  report  of 

Simplified  spelling  board.    7  P* Shak- 

spere  once  more.    New  York  Times,  26 

Ja. Invention    in    literature.      Scrib- 

ner's,  F ;  41 :  246-50. Review  of  Net- 

tleton's  Sheridan.  Educ  at.  Rev.,  Mr ;  33 : 
3 1 8-3 1. The  truth  about  the  Eliza- 
bethan drama.     North  Amer.  Rev.,   15 

Mr;  184:  604-15* Review  of  Jusser- 

and's   English  literature.     North  Amer. 

Rev.,   Ap;    184:    759-^3* Was   Ibsen 

really  a  genius?    Munsey's,  Je;  37:  296- 

301. The    American    of    the    future. 

Century,  Jl;  74*   474-8*. Review  of 

Raleigh's  Shakspere.  North  Amer.  Rev., 
Ag;  185:  780-83. Poe  and  the  detec- 
tive  story.    Scribner's,   S;   4a:    287-93. 

Fenimore  Cooper.    Atlantic,  S;  100: 

320-41. Review  of  Baker's  Develop- 
ment of  Shakspere.  N.  Amer.  Rev.,  O; 
z86:  280-84. Deformed  spelling.   Out 
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West,   O;    37:    365-67. The   spelling 

of  the  poets.     New  York  Times,  19  O. 

Recollections  of  the  Rabelais  club. 

Putnam's,  D;  3:   293-300. 

Carpenter,  Prof.  G.  R.  Literature  and 
the  literary  product  Sewanee  Review, 
O ;  15 :  448-52. John  Greenleaf  Whit- 
tier.  Book  News  Monthly,  D ;  26 :  263- 
64. 

Trent,  Prof.  W.  P.  Bibliographical 
notes  on  Defoe.  Nation,  6  Je;  11  Jl; 
29  Ag;  84:  5i5-*8f  85:  29-32,  180-83. 

A  few  books  on  Shakespeare.    The 

Forum,  Ja;  38:  371-80. Recent  tri- 
butes to  Longfellow,  Same,  Ap ;  38 :  554- 

58. (With  J.  B.  Henneman)  The  best 

American  tales.  Crowell  &  Co.  23  •+• 
35o  p. 

Brewster,  Prof.  W.  T.  Specimens  of 
modern  English  literary  criticism.  The 
Macmillan  Co.  33  +359  P- Some  re- 
cent guides  to  culture.  The  Forum,  Ja- 
Mr ;  38 :  381-93. Encyclopedia  Ameri- 
cana, revised  edition,  1907-08.  Signed 
articles  on  Addison,  Arbuthnot,  Jane 
Austen,  Blackmore,  Carlyle,  Coleridge. 
Dickens,  DeQuincey,  Lamb,  Landor, 
George  Meredith,  Swift,  Victorian  litera- 
ture. 

Trorndike,  Prof.  A.  H.  Review  of 
J.  M.  Robertson's  Did  Shakspere  write 
Titus  Andronicus?  Journ.  of  English 
and   Germanic  Philology,  Ap;   3:   446- 

55. Review  of  Cambridge  edition  of 

Shakspere's  works,  ed.  W.  A.  Neilson. 
Modern  Language  Notes,  Je;  6:  192-94. 
Encyclopedia  Americana,  revised  edi- 
tion, 1907-08.  Signed  articles  on  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  Drama,  Ben  Jonson, 
Marlowe. 

Krapp,  Prof.  G.  P.  A  social  view  of 
language.    The  Forum,  0-D;  39:  27a- 

81. Review  of  Greenough,  Hersey  and 

Nutter's  Report  on  the  examinations  in 
English  for  admission  to  Harvard  Col- 
lege.   Educat.  Rev.,  Je;  34:  97-100. 

Review  of  Wylde's  Historical  study  of 
the  mother  tongue.    Same,  D;  34:  5*5- 

30. Review    of    The   king's    English. 

Modern  Language  Notes,  Je ;  22 :  196-97. 

Fine  Arts 

CLarke,  Sir  C  Purdon.  The  Kann 
art  collection.  Cosmopolitan,  D;  44: 
xi  5-27. 

Geology 

Kemp,  Prof.  J.  F.  Ore-deposits  at 
the  contact  of  intrusive  rocks  and  lime- 
stones and  their  significance  as  regards 
the  general  formation  of  veins.    Comptes 


rendus,  Congrks  gSologique  international, 
Xme  session,  Mexico,  15  p.  reprinted  in 
Economic    Geology,    F;    a:     1-13. 
Dikes.     Mining  and  Sri.  Press,  19  Ja; 

93:  85-88. Some  new  points  on  the 

geology  of  copper  ores.  Journ.  Cana- 
dian Mining  Inst.,  xo:  6  pp.;  Mining 
and  Sri.  Press,  30  Mr;  93:  402-403. 
Review  of  the  literature  on  ore- 
deposits  in  1906.  Mineral  Industry,  14: 
781-89. The  problem  of  the  metal- 
liferous veins.  Reprinted  in  the  Smith- 
sonian report  for  1906,  p.  187-206. 

(With  J.  G.  Ross)  Peridotite  dike  in  the 
Coal-measures  of  southern  Penn.  An- 
nals N.  Y.  Acad.  Sri.,  17:  509-18. 

(With  C.  G.  Gunther)  The  White  Knobb 
Copper  deposits,  Idaho.  Bimonthly  Bull. 
Amer.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  Mr;  No.  14: 
301-28. 

Grabau,  Prof.  A.  W.  Types  of  sedi- 
mentary   overlap.    Bull.    Geol.    Soc.    of 

Amer.,   31    D;   X7:    567-636. Studies 

of  Gastropoda  III :  on  orthogenetic  vari- 
ation in  Gastropoda.    Amer.  Naturalist, 

O;  41:  607-51.    3  pi. The  geographic 

classification    of    marine    life    districts. 

Science,    x    F;    25:    184-85. Geology 

and  scenery  of  the  Upper  Genesee  falls 
and  gorges.    Same,  5  Ap;  25:   538-39* 

The  Sylvania  sandstone,  a  study  in 

palaeogeography.    Same,  13  D;  26:  832. 

Seventh      International      Zoological 

Congress.       Section     of     Paleozoology. 

Same,  20  D;  26:  881-83. Discovery 

of  the  Schoharie  Fauna  in  Michigan 
(abstract).  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  of  Amer., 
30  Mr;  X7:  718-19. 

Berkey,  Dr.  C.  P.  Structural  and 
stratigraphic  features  of  the  basal 
gneisses  of  the  Highlands.  N.  Y.  State 
Museum  Bulletin,  107:  362-78. 

Ogilvie,  Dr.  Ida  H.  A  contribution 
to  the  geology  of  Southern  Maine.  An- 
nals N.  Y.  Acad.  Sri.,  17:   510-62. 

Germanic  Languages  and 
Literatures 

Carpenter,  Prof.  W.  H.  The  Associ- 
ation of  American  Universities.  Colum- 
bia Univ.  Quart.,  Mr;  9:   165-74. 

University  presses.    Same,   S;   9:   470- 

77. The  Utility  of  the  Ph.  D.  degree. 

Educat.  Rev.,  Je;  34:  1-12. Plea  for 

a  rational  terminology.    Same,  O;   34: 

259-71. 

Hervby,  Prof.  W.  A.  American  uni- 
versity training.  Educat.  Rev.,  F;  33: 
193-202. 
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Tombo,  Prof.  R.,  Jr.  Englische  Lehn- 
worter  in  der  deutschen  Umgangssprachc 

N.    Y.  Staatsseitung,   18  Ag. Ameri- 

kanische  Universitaten  und  ihre  deutschen 
Abteilungen:    III.      Columbia    Universi- 

tat    Die    Glocke,    My;    a:    1 04-11. 

Unterrichtswesen  der  Ver.  Staaten  und 
Deutschland:  ein  Vergleich.     Milwaukee 

Her  old,  12  Ja. The  great  work  done 

by  the  nation's  schools.     N.   Y.  Times, 

13   O. Student  distribution  analyzed. 

N.  Y.  Eve.  Post,  8  Jl. The  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  the  student 
body  at  a  number  of  universities  and 
colleges.    Science,  26  Jl;  n.  s.  26:  97- 

104. University  registration  statistics. 

Same,  29  N;  n.  s.  26:  729-44. Col- 
lege gains  analyzed.  N.  Y.  Eve.  Post, 
2\  D. Reprints  and  abstracts  of  sta- 
tistical articles.  Cornell  Alumni  News, 
*4  Jl;  9:  473;  18  D;  xo:  137.  Michi- 
gan Alumnus,  F;  13:  190-94,  O;  24: 
7-9.  Chinese  Students  Monthly,  3:  22- 
23 ;  etc. The  growth  of  Teachers  Col- 
lege (with  chart  and  maps).  Col.  Univ. 
Quarterly,  Je;  9:  320-26. The  Gen- 
eral   Catalogue.    Same,    S;    9:    489-99. 

Columbia  Univ.  statistics.    Same,  9: 

242,     276,     420,     535-40. Columbia's 

honorary  degrees.    N.  Y.  Eve.  Post,  22 

Je. Columbia  alumni  statistics.    Same, 

S. Limit  fraternity  property.  Ameri- 
can   Educ.    Rev.,    F;    28:     851-2. 

Translations :  Why  is  public  education  in 
the  U.  S.  not  as  successful  as  it  is  in 
Germany?    Educat.  Rev.,  Mr;  33:  217- 

44. The   rehabilitation   of  philosophy 

in  Germany,  by  Hermann  Schwartz.  Na- 
tional Educ.  Asso.  Fiftieth  Anniv.  Vol- 
ume, p.  420-30. The  past  and  the  fu- 
ture of  German  education,  by  Friedrich 

Paulsen.     Same,    430-45. Registrar's 

annual  report.    Columbia  Univ.  Annual 

Reports,  p.    144-78. Editor   14th   ed. 

General  catalogue  of  officers  and  alumni 
of   Columbia   University,    1 754-1 906,   p. 

77-921. Managing    editor,    Columbia 

Univ.  Quarterly,  9:  105-540;  xo:  1- 
142,  supplement  1-96. 

Remy,  Prof  A.  F.  J.  Articles :  Adam  of 
Bremen,  Ava,  Avesta,  Brant,  Brentano. 
The  Catholic  Encyclopedia,  vols.  I  and 
II. 

Heuser,  F.  W.  J.  Grillparser's  Die 
Ahnfrau  (edited  with  G.  H.  Danton). 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.  lix  -f-  257  p. 

Richard,  Dr.  E.  The  Scandinavian 
theory  of  Indo-European  origins.  (Re- 
print from  Boas  Memorial)  Stechert  & 
Co.    15  p. Peace  spirit  to  be  fostered 


in  our  boys.  Boston  Herald,  8  S.— 
Die    Volkerannaherung    im   Jahre    1906. 

N.    Y.    Staatsstg.      17    F. Garibaldi. 

Same,    30    Je. Die    Ergebnisse    der 

zweiten  Haager  Konferenz.  Same,  3  N. 
Sabbath  und  Sonntag.    Same,  15  D. 

Greek 

Wheeler,  Prof.  J.  R.  The  idea  of  a 
college  and  of  a  university.    Columbia 

Univ.  Quarterly,  D ;  xo :  1-13. Some 

considerations  about  teaching  Greek  art. 
Class.  Weekly,  x,  nos.  2  and  3. 

Young,  Prof.  C.  H.  Review  of  Cony- 
beare  and  Stock's  Selections  from  the 
Septuagint.    Educat.  Rev.,  My;  33:  534. 

Guernsey,  Dr.  R.  Review  of  Adams's 
Lysias :  Selected  speeches.    Class.  Weekly, 

16  N ;  x :  45. Review  of  Benner  and 

Smyth's  Beginner's  Greek  book.  Educat. 
Rev.  D;  34:  530-32. 

Gynecology 

Ryder,  Dr.  G.  H.  Temperatures  oc- 
curring during  the  puerperium.  Surg. 
Gynec.  and  Obstet.,  Ja;  4:  48-58. 

-  History  and  Political 
Philosophy 

Sloane,  Prof.  W.  M.  Von  Moltke's 
view  of  Washington's  strategy.  The 
Century,  F;  73:  5i7-*4. Radical  de- 
mocracy in  France.  Polit.  Sci.  Quart., 
Je;  21 :  245-66. 

Osgood,  Prof.  H.  L.  The  American 
colonies  in  the  seventeenth  century,  vol. 
3,  Imperial  control.    The  Macmillan  Co. 

22  +  551     p. Review     of     Gushing*! 

Writings  of  Samuel  Adams.    Polit.  Sci. 

Quart.,    Mr;    aa:    143-6. Review    of 

Kimball's  Correspondence  of  William 
Pitt  with  colonial  governors.  Same,  Je; 
22:  326-28. Review  of  Doyle's  Eng- 
lish colonies  in  America,  vols.  4  and  5* 
Same,  S ;  aa :  506-10. 

Dunning,  Prof.  W.  A.  Reconstruction, 
political  and  economic     Harper  &  Bros. 

16  +  378  p. Rhodes's  History  of  the 

United  States.    Educat.  Rev.,  S ;  34 :  109- 

15. Current  political  theory,  historical 

and  systematic  Polit.  Sci.  Quart.,  D; 
aa:  693-707. Review  of  Barker's  Po- 
litical  thought  of   Plato   and  Aristotle 

Same,     S;     aa:     545-7. Review     of 

Figgis's  Studies  of  political  thought  from 
Gerson  to  Grotius.  Same,  D ;  aa :  708-10. 

Robinson,  Prof.  J.  H.  The  develop- 
ment of  Modern  Europe,  an  introduction 
to  the  study  of  current  history,  Vol.  L 
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(With  C  A.  Beard)   Ginn  &  Co.    ad  + 

36a  p. Review  of  Bloch,  Cahiers  des 

doleances  and  Charlety,  Documents  rela- 
tifs  a  la  Vente  des  Biens  Nationaux. 
The  Atner.  Hist.  Rev.  Ja;   12:   373-76. 

Shepherd,  Prof.  W.  R.  Guide  to  the 
materials  for  the  history  of  the  United 
States  in  Spanish  archives  (Simancas, 
the  Archivo  Historico-Nacional  and  Se- 
ville). Carnegie  Institution  of  Washing- 
ton.  107  p. Higher  education  in  South 

America.     Columbia  Univ.  Quarterly, 

D;     xo :     61-66. Review    of    Peck's 

Twenty  years  of  the  republic    Educat. 

Rev.,    Mr;    33:    313-16. Review    of 

Avery's  A  history  of  the  United  States 
and  its  people  from  their  earliest  records 
to  the  present  time,  vol.  a.  Atner.  Hist. 
Rev.,  Ap;  xa:  657-9. 

Botsford,  Prof.  G.  W.  Some  problems 
connected  with  the  Roman  gens.    Polit. 

Set.  Quart,  D;   aa:   663-93. Review 

of  Greenidge's  History  of  Rome.  Clas- 
sical   weekly,    x:    85-87. Review    of 

Arnold's  Studies  of  Roman  imperialism. 
The  Nation,  7  Mr;  84:  225-26. Re- 
view of  Arnold's  System  of  provincial 
administration  and  Baring-Gould's  Trag- 
edy of  the  Caesars.    Same,   xi   Jl;   85: 

33-34- Review    of   Ramsay's    Studies 

in  the  history  and  art  of  the  eastern 
provinces  of  the  Roman  empire.  Same, 
22  Ag;  85:  163. 

Shotwell,  Prof.  J.  T.  Frederick 
William  Maitland.  Polit.  Sci.  Quart.,  Je ; 
aa:  284-90. 

Hates,  C  H.  Record  of  political 
events.    Polit.  Sci.  Quart,  D ;  aa :  748-76. 

Beard,  Prof.  C.  A.  The  Development 
of  Modern  Europe  (with  Professor  James 
Harvey    Robinson).    Ginn   &    Company. 

xi  +  362    p. Review    of    Alexander's 

Political  History  of  the  State  of  New 
York.    Pol.  Sci.  Quart.,  Mr;   aa:    141- 

43. Review  of  Broderick  and  Fother- 

ingham's    Political   history   of   England, 

1801-1837.    Same,   S;    aa:    522-23, 

Review  of  Hatschek's  Englisches  Staats- 

recht.    Same,  D ;  aa :  719-23. Review 

of  Berard's  La  France  et  Guillaume  II. 
Atner.  Hist.  Rev.,  Jl;  xa:  895-97. 

Laryngology 

Lbfferts,  Prof.  G.  M.  Abstracts,  book 
reviews,  literary  criticism,  notices  and 
reports  as  American  editor.  Internet 
Centratbh  f.  Laryngologie,  Rhinologie  u. 
verwandte  Wissenschaften.    Berlin. 

V00RBES8,  Dr.  I.  W.  The  Teachings 
of   Thomas    Henry    Huxley.    Broadway 


Pub.    Co.   N.   Y.    85   p. Erythromd- 

algia :  A  study  of  seventy  cases.  Journ.  of 
Amer.  Medical  Assoc.  1  Je;  48:  1837- 
40. Review  of  Janet's  Major  symp- 
toms of  hysteria.  N.  Y.  Times  Satur- 
day Rev.  of  Books.    27  Jl. 

latin 

Peck,  Prof.  H.  T.  Collapse  of  simpli- 
fied   spelling.     The    Bookman,    Ja;    24: 

459-60. Duel  over  simplified  spelling. 

Same,    Mr;    as:    62-64. Review    of 

Richardson's  Helps  to  the  reading  of 
Latin   poetry.    The  Bookman,  Ap;   as: 

207-8. Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich.  Same, 

My;  as:  236-38. More  trouble  as  to 

simplified  spelling.    Same,  My;  25:  274- 

75. One   of  the  three    J.   K.   Huys- 

mans).  Same,  Jl;  as:  461-67. Re- 
view of  Dunning's  Reconstruction,  poli- 
tical   and    economical.    Same,    O;    a6: 

166-67. Latin  verse-writing  (synopsis 

of  an  address  delivered  before  the  Classi- 
cal Association  of  the  Middle  States  and 
Maryland).  The  Classical  Weekly,  23  N  ;  x  : 
58-59. — -Significance  of  Hamilton  Hall 
in  undergraduate  life  at  Columbia.  Co- 
lumbia  Univ.  Quart.,  Sup.,  Mr ;  9 :  267^ 

6B. Review    of    Ogden's     Life    and 

letters   of   E.   L.   Godkin.    The  Forum, 

Jl;    39:    100-2. Review   of   Wilson's 

Life  of  Charles  A.  Dana  and  of  Ogden's 
Life  and  letters  of  E.  L.  Godkin.  Polit 
Sci.  Quart.,  S;  aa:  518-22. Long- 
fellow, the  American  laureate.  Munsey's, 

F;     36:     531-36. The     romance     of 

Jamestown.  Same,  Mr;  36:  746-54.— 
The  greatest  American  oration.    Same, 

Jl;  37:  424-28. Intimate  talks  about 

books  that  are  worth  while.  I.  The 
Novels  of  Dickens ;  II.  Daudet's  Sappho ; 
III.  Hawthorne's  Scarlet  Letter ;  IV.  The 
Odyssey;  V.  Bronte's  Jane  Eyre.  Same, 
Ag-D;  37:  6&2S6,  800-3;  38:  124-28, 
263-67,  412-16. 

Egbert,  Prof.  J.  C.  Dedication  hymn 
(Latin)  St  Paul's  Chapel.  Columbia 
Univ.  Quarterly,  Mr;  9:  164-65. 

McCrea,  Prof.  N.  G.  College  entrance 
requirements  in  Latin.  Latin  Leaflet, 
ix  Mr. 

Olcott,  Prof.  N.  G.  Thesaurus  lin- 
guae latins  epigraphies :  A  dictionary  of 
the  Latin  inscriptions.  Vol.  I.  fasc  8 
(AES-AFRI),  fasc.  9  (AFRI-ALA), 
fasc  10  (ALA-ALIG)  p.  160-240.   Rome, 

Loescher  &  Co. Lost  cities  awaiting 

discovery.    N.  Y.  Tribune,  20  O. 

Knapp,    Prof.    C    Travel    in    ancient 
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times  as  seen  in  Plautus  and  Terence. 
Classical  Philology,  Ja  and  Jl;  a:  1-34, 

381-304, Roman  business  life  as  seen 

in  Horace.    The  Classical  Journ.,  Ja;  a: 

111-22. Cicero,  de  Officiis,  I.  IS  7,  8. 

Amer.  Journ,  of  Philology,  Ja;  27;  56- 

65. Discussion  of  Caesar  Bellum  Gal- 

licum  vi.  30.  4.    Classical  Philology,  O; 

a:  465-66. Review  of  Ryan's  Petro- 

nius,  Cena  Trimalchionis,  Lowe's  Petronii 
Cena  Trimalchionis  and  Friedlander's  Pe- 
tronii Cena  Trimalchionis.    Same,  O ;  a : 

474-76. Notes  on  Terence.    Classical 

Rev.,  Mr ;  ax :  45-47. The  classics  and 

the  public  press.    The  Classical  Weekly, 

23  N ;  x :  61-63. Editorial  and  other 

Contributions  to  The  Classical  Weekly,  x. 

Shear,  Dr.  T.  L.  Review  of  Furt- 
wangler's  .AEgina.   Amer.  Journ,  of  Philol., 

O;  a8:  3*9-35* Review  of  Gardner's 

A  grammar  of  Greek  art.    The  Classical 

Weekly,  23  N ;  x :  60-61. Report  of 

recent  excavations  in  Greece.  Same,  14 
D;  x:   77-78. 

Sturtevant,  Dr.  E.  H.  Review  of 
Hussey's  Handbook  of  Latin  homonyms. 

Classical  Philology,  Ap ;  a :  238. Some 

unfamiliar  uses  of  idem  and  isdem  in 
Latin  inscriptions.  Same,  Jl;  a:  313-23. 

law  (Private) 

Burdick,  Prof.  F.  M.  Conspiracy  as 
a  crime  and  as  a  tort.    Columbia  Law 

Rev.,   Ap;    7:    229-47. Larceny    and 

the  Perkins  case.    Same,  Je;  7:  387-94. 

Terry,  Prof.  C.  T.  Federal  license 
for  automobiles.  Harper's  Weekly,  13 
Ap;  5x:  53a. 

Cushing,  Prof.  H.  A.  The  Writings 
of  Samuel  Adams,  VoL  III.  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons.     17  +  419  p. Review  of 

Prentice's  Federal  power  over  carriers 
and  corporations.  Polit.  Sci.  Quart.,  D; 
aa:  71&-19. 

law  (Public)  and  Comparative 
Jurisprudence 

Smith,  Prof.  Munroe.  The  Japanese 
code  and  the  family.    Law  Quart.  Rev., 

Ja;  33:  43-67. (With  J.  T.  Shotwell) 

Frederic  William  Maitland.  Polit.  Sci. 
Quart.,  Je;  aa:  282-96. The  cement- 
ing of  die  British  colonies  into  an  em- 
pire.   Munsey's   Mag.,    N;    38:    204-15. 

Statute  and  judge-made  law.    Van 

Norden  Mag.,  D;  a:   27-32. Review 

of  Kinkead's  Jurisprudence,  law  and 
ethics.  Columbia  Law  Rev.,  Ja;  7:  74- 
77. Review    of    Dark's    History    of 


Roman  private  law.    Same,  J;  7:  444- 

46. Review   of   Bernard's   First  year 

of  Roman  law  (Sherman's  translation). 

Harvard  Law  Rev.,  N ;  ai :   71-72. 

Managing  editor  Political  Science  Quar- 
terly, voL  aa. 

Leon  hard,  Prof.  R.  Der  Irrtum  als 
Ursache  nichtiger  Vertrage.  2  Bande,  2te 
Auflage,  Breslau,  M.  &  H.  Marcus.    1907. 

Ueber  den  Verstoss  gegen  die  guten 

Sitten.     Beitrag  zur   Festschrift   fur   F. 

Bekker.  Bohlan,  Weimar.  1907. Ausle- 

gung  einer  Papyrus-Urkunde.  Beitrag  zu 
der  in  Montpellier  erschienenen  Fest- 
schrift fur  Fitting. Methods  followed 

in  Germany  by  the  historical  school  of 
law.    Columbia  Law  Rev.,   D;   7:    573. 

Review  of  Schuster's  The  Principles 

of  German  civil  law.  Polit.  Sci.  Quart., 
N ;  aa :  723-24. 

Powell,  T.  R.  Conclusiveness  of  ad- 
ministrative determinations  in  the  fed- 
eral government.  Amer.  Polit.  Sci.  Rev., 

Ag;     x:     583-607. Review     of     Mc- 

Gehee's  Due  process  of  law  under  the 
federal  constitution.  Polit.  Sci.  Quart., 
S;  aa:  541-44. 

library 

Canpield,  Dr.  J.  H.  Decay  of  aca- 
demic courage.     Educat.  Rev.,  Ja;   33: 

1-10. New  York  city  as  a  center  for 

educational  study.  Columbia  Univ.  Quar- 
terly, Je;  9:  310-15 

Nelson,  C.  A.  Bibliography  of  teach- 
ers' salaries  and  pensions.    Educat.  Rev., 

Ja;  33:   24-35. Lake  George;  poem. 

Lake  George  Mirror,  24  Ag ;  18 :  No.  12. 
Our  fathers'  God,  to  Thee;  dedica- 
tion hymn.  Columbia  Univ.  Quarterly, 
S ;  9 :  509. The  College  Study  at  Co- 
lumbia. Library  Journ.,  N;  3a:  495. — - 
Revision  of  articles:  Libraries  and  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  and  new  table  of 
Library  statistics  in  New  Internat.  En- 
cyclopedia.  Indexes  to  N.  M.  Butler's 

True  and  false  democracy,  A.  Shaw's 
Political  problems  of  American  develop- 
ment, H.  R.  Meyer's  Public  ownership 
and  the  telephone  in  Great  Britain,  and 
his  British  state  telegraphs,  L.  D.  Loshe's 
The  early  American  novel,  and  to  Pro- 
ceedings (vol.  1)  and  Journal  (vol.  1)  of 

Amer.  Soc.  for  Psychical  Research. 

Editor:  Index  by  authors,  titles  and  sub- 
jects to  the  publications  of  the  N.  E.  A. 
for  its  first  fifty  years,  1857  to  1906,  by 
Martha  F.  Nelson.  211  p. Biblio- 
graphical Society  of  America.    Proceed- 
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ings  and  papers,  vol.  x,  part  2,  p.  107- 
234. University  Bibliography  in  Co- 
lumbia Univ.  Quarterly,  Mr;  9:  220- 
41,  and  in  Columbia  Univ.  Catalogue, 
1907-8.    p.  416-28. 

Smith,  E.  R.  Dr.  William  Rimmer. 
Architectural  Record,  Mr;  ai :  180-204. 
Baron  Haussmann  and  the  topo- 
graphical transformation  of  Paris  under 
Napoleon  III.  Same,  Ag-D;  221  121- 
33,  227-38,  369-85,  490-506. 

Mathematics 

Van  Amringe,  Prof.  J.  H.  Speech 
at  opening  ceremonies  at  Hamilton  Hall. 
Columbia  Univ.  Quart.  Sup.,  Mr;  9: 
256-60. Report  of  the  special  com- 
mittee on  the  statue  of  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton.   Same,    9:     265-66. Speech    at 

alumni  dinner.    Same,  S;  9:  452-54. 

Fiske,  Prof.  T.  S.  College  Entrance 
Examination      Board      report.     Bducat. 

Rev.,  O;  34:   272-316. Functions  of 

a  complex  variable.    Wiley. 

Cole,  Prof.  F.  N.  Secretary's  reports 
of  meetings  of  the  Amer.  Math.  Society. 
Bull.  Amer.  Math.  Soc,  Ja,  Mr,  Ap,  Je; 
13:  153-57,  261-74,  3x5-20,  423-33;  N; 
M*  53-7o;  Science,  18  Ja,  15  Mr,  17 
My;  n.  s.  25:  95-96,  420-21,  780-90;  11 

O,    13    D;    26:    469-70,    832. Editor 

Bull.  Amer.  Math.  Soc,  13-14. 

Kbyskr,  Prof.  C  J.  Concerning  the 
introduction  of  modern  notions  into  the 
geometry  of  secondary  schools.  Bull,  of 
Proc.  N.  Y.  State  Set.  Teachers  Assoc, 
no.  34:  52-61. Circle  range  transver- 
sals of  circle  ranges  in  a  plane.  Ren- 
diconti     del     Circolo     Matematico     di 

Palermo,     24 :     266-75. Mathematics 

(lecture).  Columbia  University  Press. 
44  p. Review  of  McCormack's  trans- 
lation  of   Mach's   Space   and   geometry, 

Bull.  Am.  Math.  Soc,  13:   197-200. 

Review  of  Veblen's  Introduction  to  infini- 
tesimal analysis,  Chandler's  Infinitesimal 
calculus,  Osborne's  Differential  and  inte- 
gral calculus,  Schultze's  Advanced  alge- 
bra, and  Ashton  and  Marsh's  College 
algebra.     Science,  4  O;  n.  a.  26:  437- 

39. American  editorial  representative 

of  Hibbert  Journal,  vol.  5. 

Kasner,  Prof.  E.  The  problem  of 
partial    geodesic    representation.    Trans. 

Amer.   Math   Soc,   Ap;    7:    200-6. 

Systems  of  extremals  in  the  calculus  of 
variations.    Bull.  Amer.  Math.  Soc,  Mr ; 

13 :    289-92. Dynamical    trajectories : 

the  motion  of  a  particle  in  an  arbitrary 
field  of  force.    Trans.  Amer.  Math.  Soc, 


Ap;   8:    135-58. Associate   editor   of 

Transactions  American  Mathematical 
Society,  vol.  8. 

Ling,  Dr.  G.  H.  Review  of  Helmerfa 
Ausgleichungsrechnung.     Science,  15  N; 

n.  s.  26 :  663-64. Review  of  Sommer's 

Zahlentheorie.  Bull.  Amer.  Math.  Soc 
D;  14:  145-47. 

Metallurgy 

Howe,  Prof.  H.  M.  Piping  and  segre- 
gation   in    steel   ingots.      Trans.   Amer. 

Inst.  Mining  Engineers,  38:  169-274. 

Does  the  removal  of  sulphur  and  phos- 
phorus lessen  the  segregation  of  carbon? 
Proc.  Amer.  Soc.  for  Testing  Materials. 

7:    75-86. Behaviour   of  carbon  and 

phosphorus  in  steel.    Engin.  and  Mining 

Journ.,  8  Je;  83:  1087-89. How  may 

the  quality  of  steel  rails  be  improved? 

Same,  6  Jl;  84:  21-23. Not  the  dream 

of  a  dreamer  but  the  vision  of  a  prophet. 

Same,  12  O;  84:  674. A  further  study 

of  segregation  in  ingots.    Same,  30  N; 

84:    1011-15. (With    Prof.    Campbell 

and  C.  W.  Knight)  Roasting  of  the 
argentiferous  cobalt-nickel  arsenides  of 
Temiskaming,  Ontario,  Canada.  Trans.. 
Amer.  Inst.  Mining  Engineers,  1907,  38 1 

53-61. (With   Prof.    Stoughton)    The 

influence  of  the  conditions  of  casting 
on  piping  and  segregation  as  shown 
by  means  of  wax  ingots.  Proc  Amer. 
Assoc  for  Advancement  of  Science,  De- 
cember, 1906,  and  Trans,  Amer.  InsK 
Mining  Engineers,  38 :  561-73. 

Stoughton,  Prof.  Bradley.  Progress 
in  the  metallurgy  of  iron  and  steel  in 
1906.  Mineral  Industry,  15:  480-501. 
The  modern  American  blast  furnace. 
Engin.   and   Mining  Journ.   27   Jl;    84: 

145-50. The    chemistry    of   the    iron 

blast  furnace.    Same,  3  Ag;  84:  206-8. 

Operation  of  the  iron  blast  furnace. 

Same,    17  Ag;   84:    307-9« -Charging 

a  modern  iron  blast  furnace.    Same,  24 

Ag;  84:  347-49. Influence  de  differ- 

entes  impuretis  dans  la  fonte  (trans- 
lated by  Robert  le  Chatelier).  Revue 
de  Mktallurgie,  O;  4:  913  and  953-62. 

The  modern  American  blast  furnace. 

Technical  Literature,  S;   2:   201-5. 

The  manufacture  of  brought  iron  and 

steel.  Engineering  Mag.,  O ;  32 :  48-67. 

Melting  iron  for  castings.    The  Foundry, 

O;    31:    5 1-5  & Malleable   cast   iron. 

School  of  Mines  Quart.,  N  ;  29 :  45-62. 

Selling  malleable  castings  as  steel.    Iron 

Age,  11   N;  80:   1525. Discussion  of 

Lane's  A  volumetric  study  of  cast  iron. 
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Trans.  Amer.  Soc.  Mechan.  Engineers, 
D;  27. Review  of  Hofmann's  Hydro- 
metallurgy  of  silver.    Engineering  News, 

16  My;  57:  554. Review  of  Buskett's 

Fire  assaying.  Same,  13  Je;  57:  668. 
Review  of  Campbell's  The  manufac- 
ture and  properties   of  iron   and  steel. 

Same,    13    Je;    57:    662. Review    of 

Peters'  The  principles  of  copper  smelt- 
ing.   Same,  13  Je;  57:  66a. Review 

of  Can's  Open  hearth  steel  castings. 
Same,  18  Jl;  58:  79. Review  of  Ful- 
ton's   Manual    of    fire    assaying.    Same, 

12   D;    58:    651. Review   of    Ingall's 

Lead   smelting   and   refining.    Same,    14 

F;    57:    195. Review    of    Schnabels' 

Handbook  of  metallurgy.    Same,  18  Ap; 

Campbell,  Prof.  W.  High  carbon  steels. 
Proc.    Amer.    Soc.    Test.   Materials,    6: 

a  1 1-46. Change  of  structure  in  iron 

and  steel.  Journ.  Franklin  Inst,  Je; 
163:  407-34. Same,  Technical  Litera- 
ture, xx  :  168-177. Ueber  die  Warme- 

behandlung  von  Stahlen  mittleren 
Kohlenstoffgehaltes.    Metallurgie,  4 :  772. 

Ueber     das     Gefiige     der     Metalle, 

deren  Veranderungen  durch  Bearbeitung 
und   Warmebehandlung,    Same,    4:    801. 

On  the  heat  treatment  of  medium 

carbon  steel  and  the  effect  of  rate  of 
cooling  on  structure.    Proc.  Amer.  Soc. 

Test.  Materials,  7 :  340. (With  C.  W. 

Knight)  On  the  microstructure  of  nickel- 
iferous  pyirhotites.  Economic  Geology, 
a:  350. Same,  Journ,  Canadian  Min- 
ing Institute,  10. Metallurgical  Ab- 
stracts. School  of  Mines  Quart.,  28: 
392,  50a;  29:  8a. Microscopic  exami- 
nation of  metals,  alloys  and  other  opaque 
material.  Trans.  Eng,  Soc.  Columbia 
Univ.,   1907.    p.   36. 

Kern,  Dr.  E.  F.  The  electrolytic 
treatment  of  galena.  School  of  Mines 
Quart.,  N;  29:  63-81. 

Offerhaus,  Dr.  C.  Process  of  de- 
composing silicates  for  the  extraction  of 
metals  therefrom  (Application  for  patent 

filed). Detinning  with  chlorine.  Elec- 

trochem.  and  Metall.  Industry,  S ;  5 :  346. 

Mining 

Munrob,  Prof.  H.  S.  Review  of  Corning 
and  Peele's  translation  of  Riemer's  Shaft 
sinking  under  difficult  conditions.  School 
of  Mines  Quart.,  N  ;  29 :  11 5-1 8. Min- 
ing apprenticeship.    Mines  and  Minerals, 

D;  28:   234-35. Mining  Bibliography 

in  Shamel's  Mining  Law,  p.  563-65. 


Peele,  Prof.  R.  Obituary:  Edmund 
Howd   Miller,   Ph.D.    School   of  Mines 

Quart.,   Ja;    28:    i33-40» Review    of 

Peters'    Principles    of   copper    smelting. 

Same,  Jl;  28:  535-37. Shaft  sinking 

under  difficult  conditions.  By  J.  Riemer. 
Translated  by  C.  R.  Corning  and  Robert 
Peele.  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  xiii  +  178  p. 

Crane,  Dr.  W.  R.  Review  of  Tinney's 
Gold   mining  plant.    Engineering  News, 

17  Je;  57:  88. Concrete  mine  models 

— The  practical  application  of  concrete 
to  the  making  of  mine  models  for  exhi- 
bition   and    practical    purposes.    Mines 

and   Minerals,    F;    27:    300-2. Steel 

ore  bin  construction.  Mining  and  Sci- 
entific Press,  9  Mr;  94:   304-7. 

Music 

Rubner,  Prof.  C.  To  Nature  (An  die 
Natur)  for  soprano,  cello  obligate,  piano- 
forte   and    organ.    Pressor,    Phila. 

Huldigungs  March,  for  orchestra;  piano 
arrangement  for  four  hands.    Luckhardt 

and    Belder,    New    York. Phases    of 

pianoforte  study.     The  Circle,  O,  N. 

McWhood,  Prof.  L.  B.  The  educa- 
tional value  of  music  (interview).  Musi- 
cal America,  23  F. — -Growth  of  educa- 
tion in  music   (editorial  note).     Music- 

lovers    Calendar   for    1908,    4:    17. 

Article  on  the  Department  of  Music  of 
Columbia  University  in  Stokes*  Encyclo- 
pedia of  Music  and  Musicians. The 

present  status  of  music  in  colleges.  Proc, 
Music  Teachers  Nat,  Association,  1907: 

40-45,     also     pubL     separately. The 

teaching  of  harmony.    Same,  160. 

Neurology 

Starr,  Prof.  M.  A.  Nervous  diseases, 
organic  and  functional.  2d  edition.  28a 
engr.     26  pi.  viii  +  817  p.     Lea  Bros.  & 

Co.,    Philadelphia. Medical   education 

in  New  York.  Columbia  Univ.  Quar- 
terly, Mr ;  9 :  1 47-54* A  new  type  of 

ataxia.  N,  Y.  Med,  Record,  18  My; 
70. 

Peterson,  Prof.  F.  The  electric  psy- 
chometer.     Med.  Record,  a  F;  71:  179- 

81. A    new    thermesthesiometer    and 

pocket  esthesiometer.  Same,  16  Mr; 
71 :  459. Psychophysical  investiga- 
tions with  the  galvanometer  and  pneu- 
mograph in  normal  and  insane  indi- 
viduals (with  Dr.  C.  G.  Jung,  Zurich). 
Brain,  Jl;  30:  153-318. The  new  divi- 
nation of  dreams.     Harper's  Mag.,  Ag; 

X15:  448-52. Winter  gardens.    Scrib- 

ner*s,  Ap ;  41 :  488-95. 
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Atwood,  Dr.  C.  E.  A  neurological 
critique  of  recent  surgical  treatment  of 
cerebral    birth    palsies.      N.     Y.    Med. 

Journal,     19    Ja;     85. A    report    of 

cases  of  Landouzy-DljeVine  myopathy 
(congenital),  Thomsen's  disease,  and  en- 
chondroma  of  the  hypophysis,  and  of 
other  cases  of  rare  types  of  muscular 
dystrophy  and  anterior  poliomyelitis,  with 
remarks    (with    Dr.    L.    Pierce    Clark). 

Same,  20  Jl ;  86 :  97-104. The  longevity 

of  idiots  (with  Dr.  L.  P.  Clark).    Med. 

Record,  31  Ag ;  7a :  35*-54« The  school 

training  of  backward  children  in  the 
New  York  City  public  schools.  N.  Y. 
Medical  Journ.,  7  S;  86. The  favor- 
able influence  of  occupation  in  cer- 
tain  nervous    disorders.    Same,    14    D; 

86. Abstracts     for     the     Journal    of 

Nerv.  and  Mental  Die.;  Reviews  for  the 
Medical  Record. 

Clark,  Dr.  L.  P.  Diagnosis  of  or- 
ganic nervous  diseases,  ad  Edition  (with 
Dr.    C    A.    Herter).      G.    P.    Putnam's 

Sons.    690  p. The  longevity  of  idiots 

(with  Dr.  C.  E.  Atwood).    Med.  Rec,  31 

Ag;    7a:    352-54. Remarks    on    the 

medico-legal  aspects  of  imbecility.    N.  Y. 

Med.  Journ.,   7   S;   86:   429-30. The 

experimental  effects  of  tobacco  upon  the 
nervous  system.    Med.  Rec,  29  Je ;  71 : 

1072-73. A  report  of  cases  of  Lan- 

douzy-DeJlrine  myopathy  (congenital), 
Thomsen's  disease,  and  enchondroma  of 
the  hypophysis  (with  Dr.  Atwood).    N. 

Y.  Med.  Journ.,  20  Jl;  86:  97-104. 

A  rare  form  of  epilepsy  (nocturnal  petit 
mil)  cured  by  large  doses  of  bromide. 
Amer.    Journ.    of    Med.    Sci.,    D;    134. 

Have  the  types   of  general  paresis 

altered?  (with  Dr.  Atwood).  Journ. 
of  Nerv.  and  Ment.  Die.,  S;  34:   553- 

57. 

Cleghorn,  Dr.  C.  D.  Notes  on  six 
thousand  cases  of  neurasthenia.  Med. 
Rec,  27  Ap;  71:  681-84. 

Scripture,  Dr.  E.  W.  The  treatment 
of  stuttering.     Med.  Rec,  11   My;  71: 

771-72. Graphics  of  the  voice.     The 

Independent,    24    O;    63:    969-76** 

Thinking,  feeling,  doing.  2d  edition. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  261  p. Re- 
searches in  experimental  phonetics:  The 
study  of  speech  curves.  Carnegie  Insti- 
tution.   204  p.     13  pi.     138  text-figs. 

Obstetric* 

Cragin,  Prof.  E.  B.  The  prophylac- 
tic and  curative  treatment  of  ophthalmia 
neonatorum;   what   silver   salt   shall   be 


used  and  what  strength.  Surg.,  Gynec. 
and  Obstet.,  Ag;  5:   171-5- 

McDonald,  Dr.  Ellice.  Puerperal  gen- 
eral peritonitis.    Annals  of  Surg.,  F ;  45 : 

202-21. The   examination   of   uterine 

scrapings.      Surg.,    Gynec.    and    Obstet., 

Ja;  4:  88. Mensuration  of  the  child 

in  the  uterus  with  new  methods.  Journ. 
Am.  Med.  Assoc,  15  D;  1906;  47:  1970- 

83. Diagnosis     of    early     pregnancy. 

Proc  of  Obstet.   Soc.  of   Phila.,  Journ. 

Am.  Med.  Assoc,  13  Ap;  48:  1291. 

Puerperal  infection  from  the  gonococcus. 
The  Post  Graduate,  aa. Puerperal  in- 
fection caused  by  the  gonococcus.  Buf- 
falo Medical  Journ.,  N;  62:  211-14. 

Infection  with  gonococcus  in  the  puer- 
perium.  Albany  Med.  Annals,  O;  28: 
Puerperal  infection.  American  Jour- 
nal of  Clin.  Med.,  D;  15:   1484-88. 

Sarcoma  of  the  uterus.     Am.  Journ.  of 

Obstetrics,     S;     56. Die     Messungen 

des  Kindes  in  utero  mit  neuen  Metho- 
den.  Monatschrift  f.  Geburtsh.  u.  Gynak., 
Berlin,  S;  a6:  328-39. Literary  criti- 
cism.   Albany  Annals,  Je  &  D. 
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Holden,  Dr.  W.  A.  -flLlius  Aristides, 
a  hypochondriac  in  the  times  of  the 
Antonines.  Med.  Library  and  Hist. 
Journ.,  Mr;  5:  18-23. 

Tyson,  Dr.  H.  H.    Archives  Ophthal- 
mology.   Ja;  36:  65-68,  70-71.    N;  36: 
724. 
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Hirth,  Prof.  Friedrich.  Chinese  me- 
tallic mirrors,  with  notes  on  some  an- 
cient specimens  of  the  Musle  Guimet, 
Paris.  Reprinted  from  Boas  Anniver- 
sary Volume.    New  York,  G.  E.  Stechert 
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Philippine  Islands.  Smithsonian  Miscell. 
Coll,,  Quart.  Issue,  50:  no.  1734;  *48- 

84. The   introduction   of   maize   into 

Eastern  Asia.  Congres  Intermit,  des 
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Garman.    Philosoph.  Rev.,  My;  x6:  312- 

21. Review    of    Santayana's   Life   of 

reason.    Educat.  Rev.,  S;  34:  116-29. 

Montague,  Prof.  W.  P.  Current  mis- 
conceptions of  realism.  Journ.  Phil* 
Psych,  and  Sci.  Methods,  14  F;  4:  100- 
5. Contemporary  realism  and  the  prob- 
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83. Review  of  Munsterberg's  Science 

and  idealism.    Same,  14  Mr;  4:  161-63. 
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Same,  25  Ap;  4:  245-46. Review  of 

Papini's    Introduzione    al    pragmatismo. 

Same,  7  N;  4:  639-41. Editor  (with 

Professor  Woodbridge)  of  The  Journal 
of  Philosophy,  Psychology  and  Scientific 
Methods. 

Brown,  Dr.  H.  C.  Review  of  White- 
head's Mathematical  concepts  of  the  ma- 
terial world.  Journ.  Phil,,  Psych,  and 
Sci.  Methods,  17  Ja;  4:  50-53. 

Lovejoy,  Prof.  A.  O.  The  entangling 
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bert  Journ.,  Ja;  5:  258-76. The  de- 
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Psych,  and  Sci.  Methods,  17  Ja;  4:  29- 

39« The    general    assembly    and    the 

next  generation.  Missouri  State  Repub- 
lican, 18  Ja. The  Missouri  compulsory 

attendance  act  of  1905.    Missouri  Report 

of    Public    Schools,    57:    26-30. The 

origins  of  ethical  inwardness  in  Jewish 
thought  Amer.  Journ.  of  TheoL,  Ap; 
xo :  228-49. The  mind  of  the  fresh- 
man. Bull,  of  Washington  Univ.  Assoc, 
5:  103-37. Social  legislation  in  Mis- 
souri.    Charities  and  the  Commons,  22 

Je;   18:   326-28. Kant's  classification 

of   the    forms   of  judgment    Philosoph. 

Rev.,  N  ;  16 :  588-603. Increase  in  the 
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The  place  of  Linnaeus  in  the  history 

of  science.     Pop.  Sci.  Monthly,  D;  71: 
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Review  of  Deussen's  Vedanta  phi- 
losophy according  to  Shankara.  Journ. 
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manuel  Kant    Same,  26  S;  4:  554-55* 
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Vol.  5,  and  134  abstracts  in  the  Bio- 
physikalisches  Centralblatt,  Vol.  2. 

Emerson,  Dr.  H.  The  pathology  of 
function.  An  experimental  laboratory 
course.  N.  Y.  Med.  Journ.,  20  Ap;  85: 
728-35. 

Practice  of  Medicine 

James,  Prof.  W.  B.  Samuel  Bard. 
Columbia  Univ.  Quart.,  Mr;  9:  125-33. 

Huber,  Prof.  F.  A  new  siphon  aspira- 
tor. Archiv.  of  Pediat.,  Ja;  24:  13-17. 
Lobar  pneumonia  with  unusual  tem- 
perature.   Same,  Ap;  24:  295-96. 

Hart,  Dr.  T.  S.  The  relationship  of 
the  Life  Insurance  Company  to  the  appli- 
cant showing  glycosuria.  Med.  Rec,  28 
S;  7*'-  518-21. 

Miller,  J.  A.  Progress  of  the  anti- 
tuberculosis movement  in  New  York. 
Columbia  Univ.  Quart.,  Mr;  9:  154-58. 


Potter,  Dr.  N.  B.  Further  observa- 
tions on  opsonins  in  normal  and  patho- 
logical sera.  Journ.  of  Amer.  Med. 
Assoc,  30  N;  49:  1815-24  (with  Dr. 
Chas.  Krumwiede). Some  observa- 
tions upon  opsonins  in  pneumonia  and 
in  four  streptococcus  infections.  Journ. 
of  Infect.  Dis.,  N;  4:  601-608. 

Williams,  Dr.  L.  R.  The  physical 
reconstruction  of  school  children  by 
means  of  fresh  air.    N.  Y.  Med.  Journ., 

17   Ag;   86. A  review  of  the  recent 

efforts  to  improve  New  York  City's 
milk  supply.  Archives  of  Pediatrics,  S ; 
24. A  plea  for  the  physical  examina- 
tion of  all  school  children.  Journ.  of 
Amer.  Med  Assoc,  16  N;  49:  1663-65. 

Psychology 

Cattell,  Prof.  J.  McK.  The  Ameri- 
can college:  Address  at  the  celebration 
of  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  La- 
fayette College  Science,  20  S  ;  n.  a.  26 : 
368-73. Review  of  the  Life  of  Her- 
mann von  Helmholtz.    Journ.  of  Philos., 

Psych,  and  Sci.  Methods,  4:  715-17. 

Editor  of  Science,  The  Popular  Science 
Monthly  and  The  Library  of  Philosophy, 
Psychology   and  Scientific  Methods. 

Thorndike,  Prof.  £4  L.  Accuracy 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  psycholo- 
gist Education,  Ap;  27:  458-66.— 
Neglected  aspect  of  the  American  high 
school.    Educat.  Rev.,  Mr;  33:  245-55. 

Elements     of     psychology.    2d     ed. 

Seiler.    10  +  351  P« Empirical  studies 

in  the  theory  of  measurement.  Arch,  of 
Psych.,  No.  3,  Ap;  45  p. 

Woodworth,  Prof.  R.  S.  II  movimento 
(translation).      Madrid,    Jorro.      450    p. 

Non-sensory    components    of    sense 

perception.   Journal  Phil.,  Psych,  and  Sci. 

Methods,  28  Mr;  4:  169-76. Aliotta's 

La    misura    in    psicologia    sperimentale, 

Same,  28  Fe;  4:    131-35- Editor  of 

the  Archives  of  Psychology. 

Wells,  Dr.  F.  L.  A  statistical  study 
of  literary  merit,  with  remarks  on  some 
new  phases  of  the  method.  Archives  of 
Psychology,  No.  7,  Ag;  30  p. Stan- 
dard tests  of  arithmetical  associations. 
Journ.  Phil.,  Psych,  and  Sci.  Methods, 
\2  S;  4:  510-12. 

Romance  Languages 

Cohn,  Prof.  Adolphe.     The  essays  of 

Montaigne  (in  French  Classics  for  Eng- 
lish   Readers).    G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons. 
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xliv  -f  364   p. Joint   editor    (with    C 

H.  Page)  French  Classics  for  English 
Readers. 

Todd,  Prof.  H.  A.  The  functions  of 
the  doctor's  degree  in  the  study  of  mod- 
ern languages  (President's  address,  de- 
livered before  the  Modern  Language 
Association  of  America  at  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  27  D;  1906).  Pub.  of  the  Mod- 
ern Language  Assoc,  D ;  22 :  xlix-lxvii. 

Page,  Prof.  C  H.    Flowers  of  winter. 

New  England  Mag.,  Ja;  35:  547. To 

Theophile  Gautier.  From  the  French 
of     Sully     Prudhomme.       Book     News 

Monthly,    Ja;    25:    317. In    Dreams. 

Lippincott's  Mag,,  Ja;   79:    127. The 

broken  vase.  Adapted  from  Sully  Prud- 
homme.    The  Metropolitan,  Ja;  25:  509. 

Spring    in    winter.      New    England 

Mag.,    F;    35:    675. Death-despoiled. 

From  the  French  of  Malherbe.  The 
Metropolitan,  F;  25:  564. Love's  am- 
bition.   Pacific  Monthly,  F;  17:  186. 

Ferdinand  Brunetiere.  Putnam's  Monthly, 
Mr ;  x  :  741-46. — —Current  French  poets 
and  novelists.    Poet  Lore,  Mr;  18:  113- 

22. Renewal.      New    England    Mag., 

Ap;  36:  176. A  ballad  of  '77.     The 

Bohemian,  Ap;  12:  526. Longfellow; 

for  his  hundredth  anniversary  at  Cam- 
bridge.    Book   News  Monthly,  Je;    25: 

680. The  litanies  of  love.    Poet  Lore, 

Je;  18:  195-98. The  Lady  of  Tripoli 

to  Geoff roy  Rudel.  Same,  Je;  18:  278- 
80. The  simplification  of  French  spel- 
ling.    Educat.  Rev.,  S;  34:  i5i-57« 

The  immortal  part.  The  Pathfinder,  S; 
2:  No.  2;  16. 

Fitz-Gerald,  Dr.  J.  D.  Review  of 
Elizabeth  Wallace's  La  Perfecta  Casada 
of  Fray  Luis  de  Leon.    Mod.  Lang.  Notes, 

Ap;  22:  125. A  Latin-Portuguese  play 

concerning  Saints  Vitus  and  Modestus. 
Same,  D;  22:  242-43. 

Gerig,  Dr.  J.  L.  Un  Toulousain  au 
XVH«  siecle:  Paul  de  Catel.  Les  An- 
nates du  Midi,  Jl ;  75 :  373-89. 

Surgery 

Blake,  Prof.  J.  A.  Intestinal  perfora- 
tion in  typhoid  fever.  N.  Y.  Med.  Journ., 
*3  F;  85:  337-39* Treatment  of  dif- 
fuse suppurative  peritonitis.   Amer.  Journ. 

of    Med.    Sci.,    Mr;    133:    454-60. 

Studies  in  intestinal  exclusion  (with  Dr. 
R.  M.  Brown).    Annals  of  Surg.,  O ;  46: 

The   surgical   aspects   of   malignant 

endocarditis.  Med.  Record,  7  D;  72: 
943-44. 


Lambert,  Prof.  S.  W.  Speech  at 
alumni  dinner  of  P.  &  S.  Columbia 
Univ.  Quarterly,  D ;  xo :  S  65-67. 

Brewer,  Prof.  G.  E.  A  critical  review 
of  a  recent  series  of  operations  upon 
the  stomach.    Annals  of  Surg.,  My;  45: 

687-698. The   technique   of   draining 

circumscribed  abscesses  of  the  pancreas. 
Surg.  Gynec.  and  Obstet.,  S;  5:  344. 
The  etiology  of  certain  cases  of  left- 
sided  intra-abdominal  suppuration — acute 
diverticulitis.     Am.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sci.,  * 

O;     134:     482-491. The     pathology, 

diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  acute  uni- 
lateral septic  infarcts  of  the  kidney.    N. 

Y.  Med.  Journ.,  Je;  85:  1013-1018. 

A  case  of  blastomycosis.  Trans.  N.  Y. 
Path.  Soc,  Mr;  n.  s.  7:  54-57. 

Hartley,  Prof.  F.  Experiences  in 
cerebral  surgery  (with  Dr.  J.  H.  Kenyon). 
Annals  of  Surg.,  Ap ;  45 :  481-530. 

Abbe,  Dr.  R.  The  specific  action  of 
radium  as  a  unique  force  in  therapeutics. 
Med.  Rec,  12  O;  72:  589-94. Illus- 
trating the  penetrating  power  of  radium. 
Archives  of  the  Roentgen  Ray,  F;   xi. 

Test  of  the  string-cutting  method  for 

impermeable  esophageal  strictures.  Med. 
Record,  O;  72:  890-92. 

Hotchkiss,  Dr.  L.  W.  Symptoms  and 
diagnosis  in  the  staphylococcus  and  strep- 
tococcus joint  infections.  N.  Y.  State 
Journ.  of  Med.,  Ap. 

Colby,  Dr.  W.  B.  Sarcoma  of  the 
long  bones.    Annals  of  Surg.,  Mr;  45: 

321-68. Hodgkin's  disease  a  type  of 

sarcoma.    N.    Y.  Med.  Journ.,   30   Mr; 

85:    577-83. Inoperable   sarcoma.    A 

further  report  of  cases  successfully 
treated  with  the  mixed  toxins  of  ery- 
sipelas   and   bacillus    prodigiosus.    Med. 

Record.,   27   Jl;    72:    129-37. Report 

of  two  thousand  operations  for  the  radi- 
cal cure  of  hernia  (with  Dr.  Wm.  T. 
Bull).    Journ.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc,  21  S ; 

49 :     1  o  1 7-2 1 . Hernia.       Progressive 

Medicine,  Je;  Lea  Bros  &  Co.    pp.  17-55. 

McWilliams,  Dr.  C  A.  Some  con- 
genital anomalies  of  the  hands  and  feet 
Amer.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sci.,  Ap ;  133  :  602- 

8. Epithelioma  of  tongue:  four  years 

after  operation.     Annals  of  Surg.,  Ap; 

44:    615-16. A    method    of   reducing 

old  Collet'  fractures:  stiffness  following 
apparent  contusions  of  the  elbow.    Med. 

Record,  25  My;  71:  853-55. Primary 

typhilitis    without    appendicitis.    Annals 

of  Surg.,  Je;  45:  852-70,  963.  9^6. 

Acute  perforating  gastric  ulcer.  Med. 
Record,  16  N;  72:  837. Reduction  of 
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fracture.  Dislocation  of  the  dorso-lumbar 
spine  by  open  operation.    Same,  16  N; 

7a :  838. Large  cavity  in  skull.    Same, 

7  D;  7a:  961. Intussusception  (adult) 

caused  by  papilloma  of  the  sigmoid. 
Same,  7  D;  7a:  961. 

Leggett,  Dr.  N.  B.  Studies  upon  the 
function  of  the  pylorus  and  stoma  after 
gastro-enterostomy  has  been  performed 
(with  Dr.  J.  W.  D.  Maury).  Annals  of 
Surg.,  O;  46:  549-55- Rectal  anaes- 
thesia, experimental  studies  together  with 
a  report  of  its  practical  employment  at 
Roosevelt  Hospital.    Same,  O ;  46 :  589-96. 

Foote,  Dr.  E.  M.  Minor  surgery. 
Appleton.    viii  +  752  pp.    407  ill. 

Pool,  Dr.  Eugene  H.  Tetany  para- 
thyreopriva,  a  case  report  with  a  brief 
discussion  of  the  disease  and  of  the 
parathyroid  glands.  Ann.  of  Surg,,  O; 
46 :  507-40. Report  of  case  of  perfora- 
tion of  the  intestine  by  a  Murphy  button 
at  a  distance  from  the  anastomosis;  and 
a   brief   discussion    on   the   use   of   the 

button.    Am,   Journ.   of  Surg.,   F. A 

discussion  of  the  common  tumors  and 
cysts  of  the  maxillae.  Journ.  N.  Y.  Inst, 
of  Stomatology.,  D ;  a :  232-46. 

Surgery,  Orthopedic 

Whitman,  Dr.  Royal  A  consideration 
of  the  causes  and  the  characteristics  of 
the  weak  foot  Med,  Record,  31  Ag; 
7«:  337-47.— A  treatise  on  orthopedic 
surgery.  3d  edition.  Lea  Bros.,  Phila. 
871    P. 

Zoology 

Wilson,  Prof.  E.  B.    Recent  studies 

on  heredity.    Harvey  Lecture,  1907. 

The  case  of  Anasa  tristis.    Science,  x  F ; 

n.   s.   a5:    191-93. Sex-determination 

in  relation  to  fertilization  and  partheno- 
genesis.   Same,  8  Mr;  n.  s.  25:  376-79. 

Note  on  the  chromosome-groups  of 

Metapodius  and  Banasa.  Biological  Bull,, 
xa:   303-313. 

Osborn,  Prof.  H.  F.  1906 :  The  skele- 
ton of  Brontosaunis  and  skull  of  Moro- 
saurus.     Nature,    18   Ja;    73:    282-284. 

The    seven    factors    of    education. 

Bducat.  Rev.,  Je;  3a:  56-82. Recent 

vertebrate  paleontology.  Extinct  mam- 
mals of  Patagonia  (Review  of  Bottle's 
Annates  de  Paleontologie).    Science,  13 

Jl;   n.  s.   24:    55-57- Tyrannosaurus, 

Upper  cretaceous  carnivorous  Dinosaur 
(Second  communication).  Bull.  Amer. 
Mus.  Natural  Hist.,  30  Jl;  aa:  281-96. 


Milk  dentition  of  the  hyracoid  Sag- 

hatherium   from   the   Upper   Eocene   of  ' 

Egypt.     Same,  25   Jl;   aa:    263-66. 

Mountain  goat  hunting  with  the  camera. 
With  observations  on  other  mammals  of 
Southern  British  Columbia.    Tenth  Ann. 

Rept.  N.  Y.  Zool.  Soc,  1906 :  217-33. 

The  causes  of  extinction  of  mammalia. 
The  Amer.  Naturalist,  N-D ;  40 :  769-95, 
829-59. Recent  vertebrate  paleon- 
tology (small  Permian  reptile  from  Bra- 
zilian Coal  Commission).  Science,  xo 
Ag;  n.  s.  24:  184-85. Recent  verte- 
brate paleontology.  Extinct  mammals  of 
Patagonia  (review  of  Gaudry's  Memoir 
on  fossils  of  Patagonia,  in  Annates  de 
PalSontologie).    Vol  I.    Science,  13  Jl; 

n.  s.  24:   55-57* Hunting  prehistoric 

animals.  Introduction  to  article  by  D. 
A.  Willey,  Bone  Cabin  Quarry.  Apple- 
ton's    Magazine,    N;     a8:     552-54* 

Wonders  of  animal  development  (Ab- 
stract from  Preservation  of  the  wild 
animals  of  North  America).  Self  Cul- 
ture for  Young  People,  vol.  viii.  Edited 
by  A.  S.  Draper  and  Charles  Welsh. 
Boston,  1906. (Letter  relating  to  Sec- 
retaryship   of   Smithsonian   Institution). 

Science,   21    D;    n.   s.    24:    825-26. 

Preface  to  The  Arab  horse  by  Spencer 
Borden.     Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.    xx  + 

104  p. 1907.*  Discovery  of  a  supposed 

primitive  race  of  men  in  Nebraska.  The 
Century,  Ja ;  73 :  371-75. The  Ameri- 
can Museum  Expedition  to  the  Fayum 
Desert.  The  Nation,  21  Mr;  84:  271- 
72;   The  Evening  Post,  21   Mr;  p.   14. 

The     Fayum     Expedition     of     the 

American  Museum.  Science,  29  Mr;  n. 
s.  25:  513-16. Tertiary  mammal  hori- 
zons of  North  America.  Bull,  Amer. 
Mus.  Natural  Hist.,  30  Mr;  a3:  237-53. 

A  mounted  skeleton  of  Naosaurus, 

a  Pelycosaur  from  the  Permian  of  Texas. 

Same,  30  Mr;  a3:  265-70. Points  of 

the  skeleton  of  the  Arab  horse.  Same, 
30  Mr ;  a3 :  259-63. A  mounted  skele- 
ton of  the  Columbian  mammoth  (Elephas 
columbi).     Same,   30   Mr;   23:    255-57. 

Archaeological  work  in  Egypt.     The 

Nation,  4  Ap;  84:  320-21.    The  Evening 

Post,  10  Ap;  p.  4. Edward  Drinker 

Cope.  Pop.  Sci.  Monthly,  Ap;  70:  314- 
16. Concilium  Bibliographicum.  Sci- 
ence, Jl;  n.  s.  26:  260. A  mastodon 

"  At  home."  The  Evening  Post,  3  Ag ;  p. 
2. Science  and  sentiment.  An  ad- 
dress before  the  graduating  class  of  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital  Training  School 
for  Nurses.    New  York,  16  p. Hunt- 
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ing  the  ancestral  elephant  in  the  Fayum 
desert.  Discoveries  of  the  recent  Afri- 
can Expedition  of  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History.     The  Century,  O; 

74:   815-35. Evolution  as  it  appears 

to  the  palaeontologist  Address  before 
the  Seventh  International  Zoological 
Congress,  Section  of  Paleozoology.  Sci- 
ence, 29  N;  n.  s.  26:  744-49. Evo- 
lution of  mammalian  molar  teeth  to  and 
from  the  triangular  type.  The  Macmil- 
lan  Company.  London  and  New  York. 
9  +  250  p.,  215  fig.  (Vol.  I.  of  Biological 
Studies  and  Addresses.) 

Dean,  Prof.  B.  A  monument  to  Lamarck. 

Science,  17  My;  n.  s.  35:  795. The 

long-feathered  fowls  of  Japan.  The  Cen- 
tury,   Ap;    73:    894-900. Notes    on 

Acanthodian    sharks.     Amer.   Journ.    of 

Anatomy,   7:   209-26. Dr.   Eastman's 

recent  Papers  on  the  kinship  of  the 
Arthrodires.     Science,   12  Jl;  n.  s.  26: 

46-50. Notes    on    Asiatic    Museums. 

Pop.  Sci.  Monthly,  D ;  71 :  481-97* 

Calkins,  Prof.  G.  N.  A  spirochaete 
in  mouse  cancer.    Journ.  of  Infect.  Die., 

4:     171-74. The    protozoa.       Osier's 

Modern  Medicine,  I ;  353-70. The  pro- 
tozoan species.  Science,  3  My;  n.  s.  25: 
696-98. The  Cambridge  Natural  His- 
tory (Review).    Same,  Jl;  n.  s.  26. 

Fertilization  of  Amoeba  proteus.     BioL 

Bull.,  13 :  219-28. Cytoryctes  variolae ; 

The  organism  of  small-pox.     Journ.  of 

Cutaneous  Dis.,  Dec.  1-4. Glossary  of 

technical  terms  and  classification  of  the 
protozoa.  Presented  for  Distribution, 
Lowoll  Institute  Lectures,  Nov.-Dec 


Morgan,  Prof.  T.  H.  Experimental 
zoology.  The  Macmillan  Company.   12  + 

454  p. The  relation  of  the  substances 

of  the  egg,  separated  by  a  strong  centrif- 
ugal force,  to  the  location  of  the  embryo. 
Archiv  fur  Entwicklungsmechanik  der 
Organismen,  24:  1 47-59. Sex-deter- 
mining  factors  in   animals.    Science,   8 

Mr;  n.  s.  25:  33*~34- The  cause  of 

gynandromorphism  in  insects.  The  Amer. 

Naturalist,    41:    715-18. The    effects 

of  salts  and  sugar  solutions  on  the  de- 
velopment of  the  frog's  egg  (with  C.  R. 
Stockard).    Biolog.  Bull.   13:   273-78. 

Crampton,  Prof.  H.  E.  Review  of  Guen- 
ther's  Darwinism  and  the  problems  of 
life.  Journ.  of  Phil.,  Psychol,  and  Sci. 
Methods,  4:  11. 

Osburn,  R.  C.  Observations  on  the 
origin  of  the  paired  limbs  of  verte- 
brates. Amer.  Journ.  of  Anatomy,  71 
171-94. 

Gregory,  W.  K.  The  orders  of  tdeosto- 
mous  fishes.  Annals  N.  Y.  Acad.  Sci., 
23  Mr;   17:   pt.  2,  no.   3;  437-5o8,  pi. 

29,  30. The  place  of  Linnaeus  in  the 

unfolding  of  science;  his  views  on  the 
class  Mammalia.  Pop.  Sci.  Monthly. 
Ag;  71:  121-30. Evolution  of  mam- 
malian molar  teeth  by  Henry  Fairfield 
Osborn,  Edited  by  W.  K.  Gregory.  The 
Macmillan  Company,  1907.  9  +  250  p. 
215  fig. 

Dederbr,  Pauline  H.  Spermatogenesis* 
in  Philosamia  cynthia.  Biol.  Bull.  131 
94-106. 
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During  the  academic  year  1907-08,  a  series  of  twenty-two  lectures  descriptive  of  the 

achievements  of  Science  and  modern  Scholarship,  and  non-tech- 

nical  in  character,  will  be  delivered  at  Columbia 

University  as  follows ; 

Mathematics,  by  Caasiu*  Jackson  K*y*rt  Adraim  Professor  of Ma thematitn 
Phyaics,  by  Ernest  Fox  Nichols,  Professor  of  Experimental  Physics 
Chemistry,  by  Charles  F.  Chandler,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Astronomy,  by  Harold  Jacoby,  Rutherfurd  Professor  of  Astronomy 
Geology,  by  James  Furman  Kemp,  Professor  of  Geology 
Biology,  by  Edmund  B.  Wilson,  Professor  of  Zoology 
Physiology,  by  Frederic  S.  Lee,  Professor  of  Physiology 
Botany,  by  Herbert  Mauie  Richards!  Professor  of  Botany 
Zoology,  by  Henry  E.  Crampton,  Professor  of  Zoology 
Anthropology,  by  Franz  Boas,  Professor  of  Anthropology 

Archaeology,  by  James  Rignall  Wheeler,  Professor  of  Greeh  Archaeology  and  Are 
History,  by  James  Harvey  Robinson,  Professor  of  History 
Economics,  by  Henry  Rogers  Scager,  Professor  of  Political  Economy 
Politic*,  by  Charles  A,  Beard,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Politics 

Jurisprudence,  by  Munroe  Smith,  Professor  of  Roman  Lax,  and  Comparative  Juris- 
prudence 

Sociology,  by  Franklin  Henry  Giddings,  Professor  of  Sociology 
Philosophy,  by  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  President  of  the  University 
Psychology,  by  Robert  S,  Woodworth,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Psychology 
Metaphysics,  by  Frederick  J.  E.  Woodbrldge,  Johnsonian  Professor  of  Philosophy 
Ethics,  by  John  Dewey,  Professor  of  Philosophy 

Philology,  by  A.  V.  W.  Jackson,  Professor  of  Indo- Iranian  languages 
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THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  ECOLE  DES  BEAUX-ARTS 
ON  OUR  ARCHITECTURAL  EDUCATION* 

IT  is  now  somewhat  over  fifty  years  since  the  late  Richard  M. 
Hunt  entered  the  Paris  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  the  first  of  the 
long  line  of  American  students  of  architecture  who  have  sought  the 
discipline  and  inspiration  proffered  by  that  hospitable  institution.  For 
a  half-century  the  stream  of  American  students  into  the  Ecole  has 
continued  in  inc. easing  numbers,  and  through  them  the  Paris  school 
has  become  a  potent  influence  on  American  architecture.  Whether 
this  has  been,  on  the  whole,  a  salutary  influence  in  the  past,  is  so 
now,  or  will  be  in  the  future,  are  questions  which  are  being  asked 
with  increasing  frequency  and  receiving  divers  answers  from  dif- 
ferent sources.  The  first  of  these  three  questions  is  chiefly  his- 
torical; the  second  demands  a  critical  estimate  of  contemporary 
tendencies;  the  third  is  a  very  practical  and  personal  question  for 
many  a  parent  and  many  a  student,  for  it  involves  the  problem  of 
the  most  desirable  architectural  education  and  of  the  disposal  of 
several  of  the  most  critical  years  of  a  young  man's  life.  Perhaps 
the  opinions  of  an  old-time  Beaux- Arts  student  (1878-81),  whose 
active  life  for  twenty-five  years  has  been  chiefly  devoted  to  this 
problem  as  a  teacher  of  architecture,  may  be  of  some  interest  to 
readers  of  the  Quarterly. 

♦Reprinted  from  The  Architectural  Record,  April,  1908;  Vol  XXIII,  No.  4. 
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So  far  as  the  past  is  concerned,  the  debt  of  American  archi- 
tecture to  the  French  school  is  incontestable.  During  the  Civil 
War,  and  the  ten  years  each  preceding  and  following  it,  our  archi- 
tecture was  floundering  in  the  lowest  depths  of  tastelessness  and 
artistic  poverty.  There  were  few  educated  architects ;  the  popular 
standards  were  almost  grotesquely  inartistic,  and  really  fine  archi- 
tecture was  nearly  as  impossible  to  execute  as  unlikely  to  be  appre- 
ciated. A  few  brave  souls  were,  however,  striving,  in  the  face 
of  these  conditions,  to  raise  the  standards  of  public  taste  and  of 
the  profession,  by  the  quality  of  their  own  work  as  well  as  by  their 
training  of  young  men  in  their  offices,  whom  they  fired  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  their  own  zeal.  Three  names  stand  foremost  in  this 
roll  of  honor:  R.  M.  Hunt,  H.  H.  Richardson  and  W.  R.  Ware; 
and  all  three  drew  from  Paris  a  large  part  of  their  inspiration ;  Mr. 
Hunt  and  Mr.  Richardson  for  the  educational  work  they  carried 
on  in  their  offices,  as  well  as  for  their  professional  achievements  in 
practice;  Mr.  Ware  for  the  organization  of  the  earliest  American 
school  of  architecture  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
in  Boston.*  Until  the  beginning  of  the  great  art  revival  which 
dates  from  1876,  these  three  were  like  "  voices  crying  in  the  wilder- 
ness," but  in  the  following  years  their  labors  begin  to  bear  fruit, 
and  they  became  acknowledged  leaders  in  the  movement.  By  1880 
there  were  constantly  a  dozen  or  fifteen  Americans  in  the  Ecole  at 
Paris;  there  were  in  our  own  country  three  schools  of  architecture 
with  a  fourth  about  to  be  opened  in  Columbia  University;  scores 
of  American  students  returned  from  Paris  were  practicing  for 
themselves  or  helping  to  build  up  the  reputation  of  great  offices  in 
which  they  worked.  In  all  the  schools,  Paris-trained  men  were  in 
demand  as  instructors,  and  an  entirely  new  standard  and  style  of 
draftsmanship  and  design  were  being  established  in  the  profession. 

The  contribution  of  Paris  to  our  architecture  during  this  period 
was  three- fold:  It  supplied  a  professional  training  at  that  time 
unattainable  elsewhere ;  it  gave  us  new  standards  of  draftsmanship ; 
and  it  taught  our  architects  new  ideas  of  monumental  planning  and 

*  Professor  Ware  was  not  himself  a  student  in  the  Beaux-Arts,  but  he  was 
a  pupil  of  Hunt's  and  based  his  organization  of  the  Boston  school  largely  on  the 
model  of  the  Ecole,  which  he  was  familiar  with  and  had  visited  in  1865-66. 
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composition.  It  is  hard  now  to  realize  the  poverty  of  ideals  form- 
erly prevailing  even  in  the  offices,  the  general  lack  of  broad  and 
monumental  conceptions,  both  in  the  planning  and  in  the  interior 
composition  of  our  buildings,  to  say  nothing  of  the  poor  and  flimsy 
construction  then  tolerated  and  of  the  uninspired  mechanical  drafts- 
manship with  which  the  architects'  designs  were  presented.  It 
is  almost  wholly  due  to  the  direct  and  indirect  influence  of  the 
Paris  school  that  we  have  emerged  from  the  shadows  of  those  dark 
ages,  and  that  our  architecture  has  taken  on  a  character  of  straight- 
forward design  and  rational  and  often  artistic  planning  and  com- 
position unknown  thirty  years  ago. 

During  this  period  there  was  very  little  direct  copying  or  imita- 
tion of  French  models.  The  foreign  influence  was  felt  less  in  the 
types  and  details  of  American  buildings  than  in  a  new  spirit,  new 
standards  and  ideals.  It  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  building  of 
Mr.  Hunt's  which  betrays  any  notable  analogies  to  Ecole  types. 
Even  his  fine  nio-grec  Lenox  Library  is  a  strongly  individual  de- 
sign. Mr.  Richardson  abandoned  Renaissance  motifs  for  the 
Romanesque  very  early  in  his  career.  But  as  the  number  of  Paris- 
trained  architects  and  draftsmen  increased  and  as  the  constantly 
swelling  tide  of  travel  to  Europe  and  the  multiplication  of  period- 
icals and  illustrations  made  our  people  more  and  more  familiar 
with  the  foreign  masterpieces  of  architecture,  it  was  inevitable  that 
the  Parisian  influence  should  extend  itself  to  the  details,  and  per- 
ceptibly modify  the  types  of  our  public  architecture.  Moreover 
the  Ecole  had  furnished  the  model  upon  which  all  our  American 
schools  were  shaping  the  teaching  of  design,  and  in  a  majority  of 
cases  for  the  last  twenty  years  and  more  the  instructors  in  design 
in  these  schools  have  been  Paris-trained  men,  and  in  many  instances 
Frenchmen.  When  we  add  to  these  influences  that  of  the  many 
ateliers  in  widely  separated  cities,  organized  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Society  of  Beaux-Arts  Architects,  during  the  last  fourteen 
years,  we  see  an  array  of  agencies  for  disseminating  French  ideas 
and  methods  which  abundantly  explains  their  present  vogue. 

Whether  this  influence  is  at  present  salutary  or  the  reverse  is  our 
second  question.     How  far  is  it  based  on  solid  merit  and  how  far 
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on  superficial  appearances  and  fictitious  excellences?  And  do  the 
merits  of  the  French  system  outweigh  its  defects?  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  teaching  of  the  Paris  school  has  not  always 
been  uniform  and  unchanging,  either  in  its  controlling  ideas  or  its 
details.  Art  in  France  has  been  too  vital  to  resist  the  influences 
of  progress  or  even  of  prevailing  fashions.  But  it  has  always 
rested  upon  a  solid  basis  of  accumulated  experience  and  tradition 
which  has  grown  up  since  the  founding  of  the  school  under  Louis 
XIV.  This  solid  structure  of  crystallized  experience  has  seemed 
to  many  too  inert  for  real  efficiency,  and  its  tendency  has,  no  doubt 
always  been  toward  conservatism.  For  this  very  reason,  while  its 
methods  and  details  have  varied  from  time  to  time,  it  has  on  the 
whole  successfully  resisted  the  vagaries,  fads  and  novelties  which 
so  often  tempt  the  educator  from  the  safer  paths  of  discipline  into 
wasteful  and  unhappy  experiments.  Originality  and  innovation 
belong  to  the  designer's  maturity;  the  discipline  most  needed  by  the 
student  is  in  the  fundamentals  of  architectural  conception  and  ex- 
pression ;  and  the  traditions  of  the  Paris  school  have  always  tended 
to  curb  his  eccentricities  and  to  teach  him  to  do  well  and  thoroughly 
the  accepted  and  established  thing.  This  is  the  function  of  the 
"  plan  type "  and  the  "  parti  type "  of  so  many  of  the  familiar 
problems  given  out.  The  fundamental  importance  of  the  plan  is 
always  insisted  upon ;  composition  is  exalted  above  detail ;  the  pres- 
entation or  "  rendering  "  is  according  to  well-developed  principles 
and  traditions.  The  student  is  made  to  study  and  restudy  his  de- 
sign in  all  its  aspects,  to  draw  and  redraw,  constantly  revising  the 
design — plan,  section  and  elevation  being  carried  along  more  or 
less  together  through  all  these  revisions.  In  the  daily  criticism  of 
the  fellow-students  as  well  as  the  occasional  criticisms  of  the  patron, 
it  is  primarily  the  artistic  considerations  that  are  emphasized.  It 
is  a  somewhat  conventional  system  and  tradition,  but  a  very  salutary 
discipline  for  the  youngster.  It  has  the  qualities  of  its  defects;  it 
is  not  "  practical "  but  artistic  in  its  aims  and  spirit  It  does  not 
encourage  the  study  of  mechanical  and  utilitarian  details;  that  is 
perhaps  its  weakness.  But  it  does  open  the  student's  eyes  to  the 
artistic  factors  and  possibilities  of  the  problem.     It  accustoms  him 
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to  thinking  of  the  building  as  an  artistic  unit,  as  primarily  and 
always  a  work  of  art,  an  object  of  artistic  design  in  plan,  composi- 
tion and  detail. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  these  qualities  in  the  Paris  teaching  which  have 
most  attracted  American  students.  The  atmosphere  of  American 
city  life  is  not  artistic.  Utility  and  cost  are  dominant  considerations 
in  nearly  all  public  enterprises.  The  whole  pressure  of  our  feverish 
material  activity  tends  to  crush  out  the  vital  spark  of  imagination, 
and  to  relegate  beauty  to  the  lowest  place  among  the  factors  of 
design ;  witness  the  lack  of  decorative  sculpture  and  of  imaginative 
mural  decoration  in  our  architecture  generally.  In  the  Paris  school 
the  American  student  breathes  a  different  atmosphere,  aesthetically 
exhilarating  and  illuminating.  When  he  returns,  the  material  con- 
siderations impose  themselves  upon  him  as  before,  but  they  weigh 
less  heavily  upon  him.  If  he  has  really  profited  by  his  sojourn 
abroad,  imagination  and  a  more  highly  artistic  taste  will  assert 
themselves  in  all  his  future  work. 

Incidental,  moreover,  to  this  discipline  are  other  factors  of  great 
importance.  The  French  have  a  peculiar  skill  in  the  sort  of  sug- 
gestive criticism  which  the  student  needs;  a  quick  perception  both 
of  faults  and  merits,  an  incisive  manner  of  statement,  which  are 
very  stimulating.  The  atelier-traditions  of  mutual  help  between 
the  younger  and  older  students  are  valued  by  every  one  who  has 
come  under  them,  at  least  in  his  younger  days.  Equally  valuable 
surely  is  the  environment  of  the  student,  surrounded  as  he  is  by 
notable  monuments  of  architecture  and  galleries  filled  with  the 
masterpieces  of  all  the  ages.  The  whole  city  is  a  museum,  and 
within  a  few  hours'  ride  are  hundreds  of  superb  buildings,  ancient, 
medieval  and  modern.  The  treasures  of  Rome  and  Italy,  the 
cathedrals  of  England  and  the  picturesque  monuments  of  Spain 
and  of  Germany,  may  be  visited  at  the  cost  of  a  trip  like  that  from 
New  York  to  Buffalo  or  Chicago.  The  unconscious  education  of 
the  Old  World  environment  is  as  important,  often,  as  the  conscious 
training  of  the  atelier.  These  combined  advantages  quite  suffice 
to  explain  the  popularity  of  the  Ecole  with  American  students; 
while  the  facility  and  ready  resource  in  draftsmanship  and  often 
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in  design,  which  they  there  acquire,  accounts  for  the  demand  which 
always  exists  in  the  offices  for  their  services. 

But  conditions  change,  and  it  has  now  become  a  pertinent  ques- 
tion whether  what  these  young  men  have  thus  gained  abroad  is 
really  what  is  most  needed  here.  Is  the  influence  they  bring  to 
bear  upon  our  current  architecture  wholly  an  advantage?  The 
answer  is  not  as  easy  as  was  that  to  the  first  question  of  the  three 
we  have  propounded. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  now  in  the  United  State  five  or  six 
large  and  important  schools  of  architecture  and  three  or  four  others 
in  the  second  rank,  besides  a  considerable  number  of  departments 
giving  architectural  instruction,  in  technical  schools  and  other  insti- 
tutions. To  these  must  be  added  not  only  the  very  extensive  work 
in  design  conducted  by  the  Society  of  Beaux- Arts  Architects,  but 
innumerable  evening  classes  in  various  cities.  There  has  thus 
grown  up  in  this  country  a  vast  apparatus  for  the  teaching  of  archi- 
tecture to  all  grades  and  classes  of  students,  from  the  office  boy 
to  the  advanced  post-graduate.  There  is  no  danger  of  such  a 
dearth  of  draftsmen,  possessed  of  at  least  an  elementary  training, 
as  existed  twenty-five  years  ago,  nor  is  Paris  any  longer  the  one 
place  in  the  world  where  a  really  efficient  and  artistic  training  can 
be  had.  Moreover,  our  architecture  has  undergone  an  extraordi- 
nary evolution — almost  a  revolution — since  the  Centennial  of  1876; 
indeed,  since  the  Columbian  Fair  at  Chicago.  It  has  advanced 
along  two  lines,  that  of  monumental  planning  and  composition, 
thanks  largely  to  the  earlier  influences  of  the  Paris  school  and 
schoolmen;  and  that  of  scientific  construction,  as  a  result  of  wholly 
native  American  initiative.  Thus  we  have  been  outgrowing  the 
need  of  absolute  reliance  on  Parisian  inspiration  on  the  one  hand, 
while  on  the  other  we  have  been  developing  wholly  new  types  for 
which  the  traditional  French  architecture  has  no  analogues  and  can 
furnish  little  suggestion — at  least  little  that  is  really  appropriate. 

Now  if  the  hosts  of  returning  Ecole  men  had  been  always  able 
to  distinguish  between  what  is  fundamental  and  what  is  superficial 
in  their  Parisian  experiences,  there  would  be  less  question  of  the 
value  of  their  training  as  a  preparation  for  American  practice.     But 
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it  would  seem  that  many  of  them  have  been  dazzled  with  a  false 
glamour,  or  bewitched  by  the  artistic  jargon  and  cant  of  the  ateliers, 
into  glorifying  the  superficial  and  the  external,  and  forgetting  the 
eternal  and  fundamental  principles  which  give  whatever  is  valuable 
to  their  foreign  training.  Confused  and  bewildered  by  the  lack 
of  correspondence  between  the  ideals  of  the  atelier  and  the  condi- 
tions which  here  confront  them,  such  men  have  with  little  discrimi- 
nation unloaded  upon  their  operations  and  office  buildings,  their 
houses  and  chapels  and  6tables,  the  stock  forms  of  the  atelier. 
And  the  often  uneducated  youths  whose  cleverness  with  pen  and 
brush  has  won  them  mentions  and  medals  in  Beaux-Arts  competi- 
tions in  our  own  cities,  have  imitated  and  sometimes  surpassed  the 
foreign-trained  men  in  the  adoption  of  the  French  architectural 
vernacular  for  the  buildings  they  have  designed.  "  Cartouche  archi- 
tecture" has  become  a  by-word  in  New  York.  And  the  very 
cleverness  of  presentation,  the  technical  skill  of  draftsmanship,  the 
facility  with  which  these  forms  are  used,  help  the  vogue  of  this 
mistaken  art  among  the  uncritical,  while  they  discredit  at  the  same 
time  such  elements  as  are  really  sound  in  the  training  of  these 
young  men,  among  those  who,  with  truer  taste,  discern  the  hollow- 
ness  of  this  architectural  trickery. 

Moreover,  there  has  been,  whether  justly  or  not,  but  unmis- 
takably growing,  among  the  older  men,  including  many  who  grate- 
fully acknowledge  the  value  of  their  own  Paris  studies,  a  feeling 
that  the  Ecole  is  no  longer  wholly  true  to  the  best  of  its  old  tradi* 
tions.  We  are  no  doubt  naturally  laudatores  temporis  acti,  or  it 
may  be,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Ecole  training  seems  to  us  less 
sound  now  than  it  used  to  be,  not  because  the  old  ways  were  better 
in  Paris  than  now,  but  because  the  new  ways  are  better  here  than 
they  once  were.  We  try  to  take  a  detached  view  in  judging  both 
the  old  and  the  new  alike  in  Paris  and  in  the  United  States,  and 
we  believe  that  the  Ecole  draftsmanship  is  today  less  thorough, 
less  careful  and  studied  than  it  once  was,  and  that  the  pursuit  of 
the  new  has  to  some  extent  diverted  the  Ecole  from  the  pursuit  of 
the  beautiful.  This  may  be  a  transition  to  better  things  which 
shall  be  both  new  and  beautiful,  but  even  if  it  so  be,  the  present 
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state  of  the  Ecole  training — its  spirit  and  its  standards — seems  to 
us  today  less  fitted  to  train  the  young  American's  taste  and  artistic 
habits  for  the  special  problems  of  his  professional  career  than  was 
formerly  the  case.  Our  own  schools  do  the  work  more  efficiently 
and  fittingly  in  almost  all  particulars.  Certainly  in  all  that  relates 
to  construction  and  practice,  as  well  as  to  the  history  and  theory 
of  the  art,  the  teaching  in  our  leading  schools  is  fully  equal  if  not 
superior  to  that  of  the  Ecole.  I  say  this  with  full  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  Julien  Guadet,  the  author  of  the  famous  treatise  on 
"The  theory  of  architecture,"  still  lectures  at  the  Beaux-Arts. 
Feeble  as  he  is,  in  his  advanced  years,  his  discourses  on  the  funda- 
mental principles  are  stimulating  and  suggestive ;  but  for  American 
students  what  he  has  to  say  of  the  planning  of  theaters  and  libraries, 
hospitals  and  schools  and  churches,  is  either  so  far  removed  from 
American  ideas  and  practice  or  so  far  behind  them  as  to  be  a  detri- 
ment rather  than  an  advantage  to  the  American. 

The  same  is,  in  the  judgment  of  many  thoughtful  men,  true  of 
the  entire  course  for  the  diplotne — that  crowning  honor  which 
looms  so  large  in  the  estimation  of  many  young  Americans.  In 
France  the  diplotne  has  official  significance  and  prestige;  it  is  a 
passport  to  government  employ,  and  its  value  both  in  a  business 
way  and  socially  is  very  great.  It  has,  of  course,  no  such  signifi- 
cance here,  and  the  prestige  of  the  postscription  DiplotnS  par  le 
gouvernement  is  with  us  variable  and  problematic.  It  costs  the 
American  student  four  to  six  years  of  study  in  Paris.  If  he  has 
already  taken  a  four  years'  course  in  an  American  school  of  archi- 
tecture, it  means  that  he  has  devoted  two  or  three  years  of  his  time 
in  Paris  merely  to  repeating  what  he  has  already  gone  over  in  the 
American  school;  and  that,  of  the  remaining  two  or  three  years 
the  greater  part  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  methods  of  construction 
and  practice  wholly  foreign  to  our  system,  and  the  rest  to  advanced 
work  in  design  which  constitutes  the  only  really  valuable  part  of 
the  whole  long  program.  And  even  this  advanced  work  in  design 
might  have  been  carried  on  in  the  American  school.  All  the  larger 
schools  of  this  country  are  perfectly  well  equipped  for  such  post- 
graduate work  in  design,  and  teach  it  in  the  judgment  of  many 
quite  as  well  as  it  is  done  in  Paris. 
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This  last  statement  will,  I  fear,  be  condemned  as  rank  heresy 
by  the  thick-and-thin  advocates  of  study  in  Paris.  But  certain 
recent  experiences  are  valid  evidence  in  its  support.  For  some  years 
past,  graduate  and  advanced  non-graduate  students  registered  in  the 
Columbia  University  school  have  been  doing  their  work  in  design 
in  Paris  ateliers,  upon  programs  sent  out  by  the  Columbia  Com- 
mittee on  Design,  and  have  sent  their  work  back  to  be  judged  by 
the  same  juries  which  pass  upon  the  work  of  the  Morningside 
Heights  students.  These  juries  are  composed  of  the  heads  or  asso- 
ciate directors  of  the  three  Columbia  ateliers  with  from  one  to  three 
"  outside  "  architects  from  downtown  offices.  In  every  case,  so 
far  as  I  know,  every  member  of  the  jury  has  been  a  Beaux-Arts 
man,  so  that  there  could  have  been  no  prejudice  against  the  Paris 
men  or  their  work.  Yet  in  every  instance  the  jury  has  pronounced 
that  work  disappointing  in  quality,  both  as  to  design  and  presenta- 
tion, and  has  ranked  it  on  the  average  below  the  work  of  the  stu- 
dents in  New  York.  It  will  be  interesting  to  note  whether  the 
continuance  of  this  international  experiment  further  confirms  the 
verdict  of  the  juries  referred  to.  I  do  not  care  to  attach  too  much 
importance  to  these  results,  but  I  think  they  tend  to  disprove  the 
superstition,  founded  upon  conditions  that  have  passed  away,  that 
the  teaching  of  design  in  Paris  is  so  greatly  superior  to  our  own 
as  to  be  worth  the  sacrifice  of  four  or  five  precious  years  of  the 
student's  life  after  graduation  from  the  American  school. 

Coming,  then,  to  the  third  and  last  of  our  questions,  that  as  to 
the  future  value  of  the  French  influence  and  training,  my  own 
convictions  have  been  by  recent  experience  greatly  strengthened 
on  the  following  propositions: 

First,  that  so  far  as  actual  professional  training  is  concerned  the 
American  schools  are  doing,  and  will  in  the  future  continue  to  do, 
better  and  more  efficient  work  for  Americans  than  the  Paris  school 
is  doing  or  can  do  in  all  that  relates  to  the  history,  theory,  science 
and  practice  of  the  profession.  Why  should  they  not?  They 
have  adopted  from  the  French  school  all  that  has  been  found  in  its 
methods  to  be  best  fitted  for  American  conditions ;  they  have  added 
to  these  the  accumulated  results  of  American  experience  and  the 
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best  of  American  methods ;  they  are  officered  by  teachers  thoroughly 
trained  and  full  of  devotion  and  enthusiasm;  they  are  for  the 
most  part  admirably  housed  and  equipped,  and  they  naturally  appre- 
ciate American  requirements  and  conditions  as  the  French  school 
and  teachers  can  never  do. 

Secondly,  even  in  the  field  of  design  the  American  teaching  is 
now  fully  on  a  par  with  the  French,  and  must  in  the  future  become 
increasingly  well  adapted  to  the  special  needs  and  conditions  of 
American  practice,  and,  so  far  forth,  better  for  Americans  than 
even  the  brilliant  French  teaching. 

Thirdly,  in  the  nature  of  things  American  architecture  cannot 
and  should  not  continue  to  be  dependent  upon  French  ideas,  taste, 
or  training.  Ours  is  a  strong  and  progressive  art  capable  of  stand- 
ing on  its  own  feet  and  of  developing  its  own  ideals,  its  own  prac- 
titioners and  its  own  training.  The  glamour  of  French  artistic 
preeminence,  real  as  that  preeminence  has  been  and  still  is  in  many 
fields,  has  tended,  in  the  judgment  of  many,  to  keep  our  art  too 
long  in  leading  strings,  and — especially  in  architecture — to  hamper 
free  and  normal  development  along  the  lines  of  American  thought 
and  taste.  As  a  result  much  of  our  architecture,  even  when  ex- 
cellently planned  and  admirably  and  scientifically  constructed,  mas- 
querades in  a  dress  essentially  foreign  and  exotic.  It  seems  to  me 
high  time  to  break  these  leading-strings,  and  to  develop  our  archi- 
tecture, as  our  engineers  have  developed  their  engineering,  inde- 
pendently of  any  foreign  practice  or  foreign  fashions. 

Fourthly,  for  such  Americans  as  can  afford  to  devote  three  or 
four  years  to  further  professional  studies,  after  graduating  from 
a  first-class  American  school  of  architecture,  two  years  of  Parisian 
atelier  work  on  advanced  problems  followed  by  one  or  two  years 
of  European  travel  and  study — including  if  possible  a  full  year  in 
Italy  or  in  Italy  and  Greece — provide  a  far  broader,  safer  and 
more  profitable  discipline  than  the  same  length  of  time  devoted  to 
study  in  the  Ecole,  whether  for  the  diptome  or  not,  with  merely  in- 
cidental short  sight-seeing  and  sketching  trips  between  the  problems. 
In  two  years,  perhaps  even  in  one,  an  American  graduate  can  get 
all  that  is  best  worth  while  in  the  Parisian  training — its  camaraderie s 
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its  artistic  spirit,  its  environment,  the  French  point  of  view — with- 
out being  carried  away  by  the  fictitious  and  misleading  affectation 
of  artistic  seriousness  which  in  time  seduces  the  judgment  of  the 
most  sensible  American  and  makes  him  believe  that  the  continued 
solution  of  French  Ecole  problems  is  the  one  only  path  to  architec- 
tural salvation  and  the  hope  of  future  glory.  It  is  a  pleasant  in- 
fatuation, from  which  it  takes  years  to  recover;  but  it  is  an  infatua- 
tion contrary  to  reason,  for  it  elevates  the  atelier  problem  into  a 
rank  as  discipline  for  American  architects  superior  to  the  discipline 
of  actual  struggle  with  American  problems  under  American  condi- 
tions. All  that  is  fundamental,  the  ground-conceptions  of  art  and 
logic  that  underlie  the  best  French  teaching,  an  intelligent  American 
graduate  ought  to  master  in  a  year's  work  in  the  atelier.  It  is  in 
my  judgment  a  sad  waste  of  time  and  strength  for  American  grad- 
uates to  spend  the  better  part  of  a  year  in  trying  to  "  make  "  the 
Ecole,  reviewing  elementary  subjects  in  which  they  were  examined 
four  or  five  years  agone;  and  then  spend  precious  months  on 
"  analytiques  "  and  order-problems  such  as  they  have  already  had 
their  fill  of  in  the  early  years  of  their  American  schooling;  at  last, 
at  the  end  of  two  or  three  years  "  making  "  the  first  class,  to  begin 
on  problems  like  those  of  their  fourth  year  at  the  home  school; 
and  finally  to  return  with  their  precious  diplomes  to  begin  office 
work  nine  or  ten  years  from  the  time  they  first  entered  on  their 
architectural  studies.  The  fruit  is  hardly  worth  the  cost  of  its 
raising;  le  jeu  ne  vaut  pas  la  ckandelle. 

Nay,  I  would  go  further.  I  would  even  question  at  the  outset 
the  necessity  or  wisdom  of  going  to  Paris  at  all  to  study,  except  as 
a  part  of  a  scheme  of  travel-study  covering  all  the  great  architec- 
tural centers.  If  the  student  must  enter  an  atelier,  let  him  do  it  for 
the  purpose  of  broadening  his  culture  by  a  year's  work  under  for- 
eign masters  and  according  to  foreign  methods.  Then  let  him 
go  to  Rome  and  Northern  Italy,  the  centers  from  which,  in  the 
early  middle  ages  and  again  in  the  Renaissance,  flowed  the  streams 
of  influence  which  helped  make  the  great  architecture  of  Western 
Europe.  Let  him  visit  Constantinople  and  see  for  himself  the 
grandest  interior  ever  erected  for  religious  worship.     Let  him  visit 
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the  Mediterranean  countries,  and  the  great  medieval  cathedrals, 
or  study  the  work  of  modern  architects  in  Germany  and  England. 
A  year  thus  spent  after  a  year  in  Paris — two  years  in  all — would 
furnish  a  splendid  education  of  the  greatest  possible  artistic  and 
cultural  value,  broadening  and  not  narrowing,  as  the  French  atelier 
training  too  often  proves,  and  at  less  than  half  the  cost,  in  time, 
of  the  five  or  six  years'  grind  for  the  diplome.  I  believe  if  all  our 
young  graduates  would  follow  such  a  program  our  national  archi- 
tecture would  rapidly  develop  a  freshness,  a  freedom,  a  self-reliance 
and  boldness  of  style  and  expression  which  it  now  greatly  lacks,  and 
which  dependence  on  Parisian  models  and  training  can  never  give  it. 
I  have  written  this  with  full  and  grateful  realization  of  the 
great  debt  we  owe  to  the  Ecole;  with  full  appreciation  of  the  ex- 
cellence of  its  methods,  of  its  high  ideals,  and  of  its  admirable 
performance.  The  minor  fads  which  prevail  in  it  from  time  to 
time,  the  recipes  and  formulae  of  this  or  that  atelier,  "spinning 
processes  "  and  infallible  systems  for  solving  all  problems,  these 
do  not  disturb  my  admiration  for  its  splendid  achievements  and  for 
what  is  sound  and  true  in  its  traditions  and  its  ideals.  They  are 
only  the  froth  upon  its  deeper  currents.  But  I  believe  we  have  out- 
grown our  dependence  upon  it,  and  that  with  our  present  civiliza- 
tion, culture  and  educational  resources,  we  shall  present  an  astonish- 
ing spectacle  to  the  world  if  we  continue  to  send  every  year  scores 
of  graduate  students  to  lay  on  the  Ecole  shrine  the  offering  of  four 
or  five  of  their  best  years.  The  tide  that  once  rolled  from  America 
to  the  German  universities  has  dwindled  to  almost  nothing.  I 
foresee  a  day  in  the  near  future  when  American  graduates  in  archi- 
tecture will  cease  frequenting  the  courts  and  halls  of  the  Paris 
Ecole.  Nay,  I  dare  forecast  the  coming  of  a  day  in  the  future,  not 
too  far  distant,  when  French  students  will  come  to  America  to 
study  architecture,  seeking  fresh  inspiration,  a  new  point  of  view, 
a  new  enthusiasm,  in  the  study  of  an  architecture  as  virile,  as  fresh 
and  independent  in  its  ideas  as  the  American  people  itself.  The 
sooner  we  emancipate  our  art  from  dependence  upon  Paris  the 
sooner  will  that  day  come. 

A.  D.  F.  Hamlin 
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THE  FACULTY  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

THE  Faculty  of  Philosophy  met  for  organization  on  May  9, 
1890,  as  is  chronicled  in  the  History  of  Columbia  University, 
where  he  who  runs  through  the  pages  devoted  to  the  Graduate 
Schools  may  read  it  in  all  its  bearings.  It  was  made  up  at  the 
outset  of  ten  professors  and  adjunct  professors,  all  of  whom,  how- 
ever, were  at  the  same  time  members  of  the  undergraduate  Faculty 
of  Arts,  since  more  specifically  called  Columbia  College.  It  began 
almost  exclusively  as  a  faculty  of  philology  and  letters,  nine  of  its 
ten  members  belonging  to  that  group.  In  its  first  year  the  new 
school  thus  constituted  had  a  total  enrollment  of  ninety-two  stu- 
dents, including  those  primarily  enrolled  elsewhere. 

Its  record,  according  to  this  genetic  retrospect,  is  a  life  of 
eighteen  years,  and  the  purpose  of  the  present  article  is  to  show,  at 
least  in  summary,  in  what  manner  and  under  what  circumstances 
it  has  played  its  part  and  fulfilled  in  its  results  the  purposes  of  its 
organization. 

The  growth  of  the  School  of  Philosophy  in  faculty  and  students 
has  been  remarkable.  Its  faculty  of  ten  members,  in  1890,  all 
borrowed  from  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  has  given  place,  in  1908,  to 
fifty-two  members,  twenty  of  whom  belong  to  no  other  faculty  and 
are,  consequently,  exclusively  its  own ;  the  remaining  thirty-two  are 
shared  variously  with  Columbia  College,  Barnard  College,  Teachers 
College,  and  the  Faculty  of  Fine  Arts.  The  subjects  of  instruction 
represented  during  the  first  year  of  its  activity  were  generically  but 
seven :  Greek,  Latin,  English,  Germanic  Languages,  Romance  Lan- 
guages, Semitic  Languages,  and  Philosophy,  Psychology  and  Ethics 
united  under  a  single  professorship,  aggregating  a  total  of  sixty- 
nine  courses  and  one  hundred  and  fourteen  hours  per  week  of 
instruction.  The  subjects  of  instruction  at  the  present  time  are  dis- 
tributed under  thirteen  organized  departments  of  instruction :  Greek, 
Latin,  English,  Germanic  Languages,  Romance  Languages,  Semitic 
Languages,  Indo-Iranian  Languages,  Chinese,  Anthropology,  Corn- 
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parative  Literature,  Education,  Philosophy  and  Psychology.  These 
are,  in  turn,  and  particularly  for  administrative  purposes,  arranged 
in  five  divisions:  Classical  Philology,  Modern  Languages  and  Lit- 
eratures, Oriental  Languages,  Education,  and  Philosophy,  Psychol- 
ogy and  Anthropology.  The  courses  offered  in  1907-1908  are 
over  two  hundred  in  number,  representing  a  total  of  more  than 
four  hundred  hours  per  week  of  instruction  beside  research  and 
laboratory  work. 

Its  growth,  moreover,  has  not  been  superficial  or  merely  an  in- 
crease in  the  means  of  instruction  without  a  corresponding  record 
of  result,  but  there  has  been,  as  the  following  tables  show,  a  steady 
response  of  effect  to  cause  in  the  number  of  students  enrolled  and 
the  number  of  degrees  bestowed.  Its  growth,  furthermore,  as 
befitting  a  healthy  organism,  has  been  steady  and  cumulative.  That 
it  has  increased  at  a  rate  and  to  an  extent  beyond  its  fellow  graduate 
faculties  is  a  sign  of  the  reality  of  its  opportunity  and  of  the  relative 
size  of  its  field  of  activity  and  usefulness. 
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According  to  these  statistics,  4,170,  or  58  per  cent  of  the  7,180 
enrollments  under  the  non-professional  graduate  faculties,  have 
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been  under  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy,  which  has  had  1,160  more 
students  than  the  other  non-professional  faculties  combined.  Of 
the  1,656  degrees  of  master  of  arts  bestowed,  753,  or  45.5  per  cent, 
have  been  under  this  Faculty.  Of  the  393  degrees  of  doctor  of 
philosophy  bestowed,  146,  or  37.1  per  cent,  have  been  under  this 
Faculty.  Of  the  total  number  of  2,049  graduate  degrees  bestowed, 
899,  or  43.8  per  cent.,  have  been  under  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy. 

The  growth  of  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy,  however  notable  it 
has  been,  has,  nevertheless,  been  accomplished  under  conditions  that 
have  by  no  means  wholly  favored  it.  The  soil  has  been  at  hand  and 
the  roots  have  taken  hold  deeply  enough  within  it,  but  other  things 
have  not  infrequently  been  lacking,  and  the  tree  has  grown  neither 
so  rapidly  nor  so  vigorously  as  should  have  been  the  case  had  it 
invariably  been  met  with  more  active  encouragement.  In  not  a 
few  directions  it  has  succeeded,  not  because  of  encouragement,  but 
in  spite  of  discouragement,  in  attaining  its  present  stature. 

From  the  very  beginning  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  has  been 
left  pretty  much  to  its  own  devices  to  take  care  of  itself  as  best  it 
could  in  the  more  material  aspects  of  its  development  Administra- 
tively it  has  been  an  entity  that  has  been  competently  controlled  and 
fitted  to  the  shifting  circumstances  of  development  as  they  have 
appeared.  Educationally,  however,  it  has  been  a  complex  whose 
elements  have  never  fused :  it  lacks  homogeneity  of  effort;  an  esprit 
de  corps  of  student  and  instructor;  a  cumulative  effect  as  a  great 
and  representative  part  of  the  University,  whose  nucleus,  to  fulfil 
its  historical  import,  it  should  be. 

The  lack  of  coherence  in  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  is  due  to  a 
variety  of  causes.  Incidentally,  it  is  due  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Faculty  itself.  The  evolution  of  this  Faculty  has  been  at  Columbia 
University  in  no  way  different,  except  in  extent,  from  what  has 
taken  place  generally  in  the  growth  of  graduate  instruction  in  the 
American  university,  which  typically,  here  as  elsewhere,  has  been 
superimposed  upon  the  pre-existent  college.  At  the  beginning,  as 
has  been  stated,  the  Faculty  was  entirely  made  up  of  officers  of 
instruction  who  were  primarily  engaged  in  undergraduate  teaching 
in  the  College.     At  the  present  time  a  majority  of  its  members  still 
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give  instruction  in  other  parts  of  the  University  in  varying  amount, 
so  that  in  some  cases  the  major  number  of  hours  is  given  under  the 
Faculty  of  Philosophy,  and  sometimes  the  minor.  In  a  number 
of  cases  the  entire  work  of  members  of  this  Faculty  under  its 
auspices  is  but  a  single  course  of  two  hours  per  week,  not  uncom- 
monly given  to  mixed  classes  of  undergraduate  and  graduate  stu- 
dents. All  this  has  been  a  perfectly  intelligible  development  of 
the  matter  under  the  force  of  circumstances  as  determined  partic- 
ularly by  the  budget,  since  it  has  often  not  been  possible  to  differen- 
tiate instruction  for  graduates  and  undergraduates,  where  it  should 
have  been  done,  on  account  of  the  expense  of  the  attending  dupli- 
cation of  equipment.  It  has  none  the  less  resulted  badly  for  the 
development  of  a  homogeneous  faculty  working  together  with  a 
singleness  of  purpose  toward  a  common  end  of  efficiency.  From 
the  very  nature  of  the  case  it  has  meant  a  divided  allegiance  with 
the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  often  little  more  than  a  side  issue.  To 
give  these  single  courses  of  two  or  more  hours  of  graduate  instruc- 
tion is  no  doubt  good  for  the  man  who  gives  the  instruction  and 
it  is  good  for  the  University  as  a  teaching  body  in  a  formative 
period,  but  it  is  not  good  for  the  development  of  a  faculty.  The 
same  arguments  that  were  recently  used  to  good  purpose  in  favor 
of  the  reorganization  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  are  equally 
pertinent  here. 

Fundamentally,  however,  the  lack  of  coherence  in  the  Faculty 
of  Philosophy  is  due  to  another  and  quite  different  cause — a  cause 
that  was  not  inherent  at  the  beginning,  but  has  grown  up  partic- 
ularly at  the  present  site  of  the  University,  and,  instead  of  diminish- 
ing, has  continued  to  increase  with  the  growth  of  the  Faculty  and 
the  University.  The  condition  referred  to  is  the  extraordinary 
dispersion  of  the  activities  of  the  Faculty,  which  has  as  a  result  a 
lamentable  lack  of  contact  between  its  instructors  and  its  students, 
a  dissipation  of  its  energies,  and  the  almost  entire  absence  of  any 
sort  of  visible  existence  whatever. 

The  instruction  under  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  is  given  at 
the  present  time  in  no  less  than  seven  different  buildings.  Latin 
and  Greek  are  in  East  Hall,  Romance  Languages  in  West  Hall, 
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Germanic  Languages  and  Oriental  Languages  in  University  Hall, 
Anthropology  and  Experimental  Psychology  in  Schermerhorn, 
English  and  Comparative  Literature  in  Fayerweather,  Philosophy 
and  Psychology  in  the  Library,  and  Education  in  Teachers  College. 
The  reason  why  there  is  not  a  still  wider  dispersion  is  because  there 
are  absolutely  no  other  buildings  available  for  the  purpose. 

The  mere  fact  of  separation  is,  however,  not  the  whole  of  the 
evil.  It  follows  as  a  concomitant  circumstance  of  conditions  that 
are  felt  to  be  temporary  that  no  part  of  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy, 
excepting  alone  the  Division  of  Education  at  Teachers  College,  is 
adequately  or  dignifiedly  housed.  The  other  faculties  of  the  Uni- 
versity, undergraduate  and  graduate  alike,  have  for  the  most  part 
proper  quarters,  with  reference  libraries,  museums,  seminar  and 
lecture  rooms  devoted  to  their  own  particular  purposes,  abundantly 
supplied  with  the  materials  of  instruction,  dignified  and  in  most 
cases  wholly  adequate.  The  Faculty  of  Philosophy  in  general  has 
nothing  of  the  kind.  There  are,  to  be  sure,  the  seminar  rooms  in 
the  Library  in  connection  with  the  stacks,  which  have,  however, 
long  since  proved  inadequate  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
intended  and  for  the  most  part  are  now  only  used  as  reading  rooms ; 
there  is  also  the  reference  library  of  the  Germanic  Department  in 
notably  undignified  quarters  in  University  Hall,  and  there  is  the 
new  Latin  library  and  museum  in  the  Library.  These  again  illus- 
trate the  fact  of  dispersion  and  the  general  inadequacy  of  equipment 
of  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy,  conditions,  to  be  sure,  that  are 
perfectly  explicable  as  due  in  the  main  to  the  rapid  expansion  of 
the  University  in  students  and  instruction  and  the  failure  to  keep 
pace  with  it  in  material  equipment.  Such  conditions  are,  of  course, 
not  peculiar  to  Columbia  nor  are  they  unheard  of  as  calling  for 
remedy  in  other  institutions,  but  they  are  unheard  of  to  a  similar 
extent  because  no  other  institution  has  grown  so  rapidly  along  these 
lines  as  has  Columbia  or  has  grown  so  large. 

The  evil  of  separation  and  consequent  dispersion  of  effort  and 
effect  is  the  great  obstacle  that  has  lain  and  at  the  present  time  more 
than  ever  lies  in  the  way  of  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  to  prevent 
it  from  realizing  its  purposes  and  its  opportunity.      The  other 
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faculties  have  been  provided  for  because  it  has  been  necessary  to 
provide  for  them.  The  Faculty  of  Philosophy  has  been  neglected 
until  provision  has  been  made  for  the  others,  because  it  has  been 
possible  on  account  of  the  very  nature  of  the  greater  part  of  its 
subjects  of  instruction  to  neglect  it.  In  pure  and  applied  science  it 
is  an  inherent  necessity  to  have  a  complete  equipment  in  laboratories 
and  apparatus  in  order  to  carry  on  the  instruction  even  along  funda- 
mental lines  and  these  subjects  have  been  notably  well-placed  and 
abundantly  favored.  So  much,  in  point  of  fact,  is  this  the  case 
that  foreign  visitors,  as  has  frequently  occurred,  have  gone  away 
immensely  impressed  by  what  is  commonly  called  the  scientific 
equipment  of  the  University,  but  have  criticized  our  to  them  almost 
absolute  lack  of  all  those  things  for  which  the  university  tradi- 
tionally has  stood  because  they  have  no  material  embodiment.  The 
other  faculties,  too,  have  not  been  ill  considered.  Law  and  Political 
Science,  which  are  closely  connected,  in  their  segregation  in  the 
Library  have  had  since  the  occupation  of  the  new  site  at  least  a 
local  habitation  and  a  name,  and  the  College  has  in  Hamilton  Hall 
a  fitting  abiding  place.  The  Faculty  of  Philosophy,  alone,  has  been 
left  thus  far  to  work  out  its  own  salvation. 

The  time  has  come  when,  for  its  own  present  importance  as  the 
largest  of  the  graduate  faculties  and  for  the  sake  of  the  whole 
future  development  of  this  phase  of  instruction  in  the  University, 
it  should  be  more  carefully  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  its 
positive  needs  as  they  have  been  evolved  under  conditions  that  have 
proved  beyond  a  peradventure  their  reality  and  their  persistence. 
The  greatest  of  these  needs  and  the  fundamental  fact  of  all  is  the 
need  of  segregation.  It  is  impossible  to  develop  a  homogeneous 
faculty  when  its  members  are  so  widely  scattered  and  its  interests 
are  so  loosely  connected.  Six  or  seven  formal  meetings  a  year  are 
not  enough  to  produce  the  community  of  interest  and  the  harmony 
of  effort  that  should  naturally  inhere  in  a  faculty  organization. 
The  divisional  arrangement  only  partially  supplies  the  need,  for, 
with  the  present  dispersion,  there  is  not  only  lack  of  contact  between 
the  students  and  instructors  of  the  Faculty  as  a  whole,  but  the  same 
conditions  exist  within  the  divisions.      The  Division  of  Modern 
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Languages  and  Literatures,  for  example,  is  housed — and  as  a  whole 
most  inadequately — in  three  separate  buildings :  English  and  Com- 
parative Literature  in  Fayerweather,  Romance  Languages  in  West 
Hall,  and  Germanic  Languages  in  University  Hall.  There  is  not 
even  the  coherence  in  these  units  of  the  Faculty  that  contiguity 
gives  as  a  natural  consequence,  and  the  departments  are  thrown 
more  and  more  in  upon  themselves  as  instructional  entities,  inde- 
pendent to  a  much  greater  extent  than  should  be  the  case  of  the 
others  with  which,  in  the  educational  interest  of  the  student,  they 
should  be  closely  coordinated. 

The  need  of  segregation  and  of  proper  and  dignified  housing 
is  the  great  need  at  the  present  time  of  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy, 
and  the  time  has  surely  arrived  when  the  need  should  be  seriously 
recognized  in  the  interest  of  the  University.  You  can  plant  an 
acorn  in  a  flowerpot  and  it  will  grow  and  flourish,  but  presently, 
if  it  is  desired  that  the  plant  shall  fulfill  its  natural  destiny  and  be- 
come a  tree,  it  must  be  accorded  the  proper  circumstances  of  de- 
velopment that  make  an  acorn  into  an  oak  and  the  flowerpot  must 
be  discarded.  The  Faculty  of  Philosophy,  in  much  the  same  way, 
has  outgrown  by  legitimate  development  its  germinant  state  and 
plainly  demands,  if  it  is  to  secure  the  stature  that  is  indicated  by 
present  conditions,  the  proper  environment  of  growth. 

It  is  not  for  a  moment  supposed  that  the  segregation  of  the 
Faculty  of  Philosophy  in  a  separate  building  for  itself  or  in  any 
building  where  it  both  could  be  and  could  appear  to  be  an  actual 
fact  of  organization  and  equipment  would  be  a  cure  for  all  the  ills 
that  the  highest  education  is  heir  to,  but  it  would  go  a  long  way  at 
Columbia  University  to  cure  them  as  they  actually  exist  among  us. 
The  time  has  come  when  as  a  necessity  of  development  within  the 
Faculty  of  Philosophy  itself,  as  determining  to  no  small  extent  the 
amount  and  nature  of  its  future  usefulness  and  as  a  recognition  of 
that  which  it  represents  in  the  University,  it  should  be  given  a 
fitting  and  rational  abode  to  serve  both  its  own  educational  ends 
and  to  stand  an  object  lesson  of  the  reality  of  this  important  phase 
of  university  activity.  The  university  invisible  is  a  potent  force 
and  without  it  we  are  nought ;  but  to  keep  it  always  invisible  even 
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in  part  is  a  mistake  in  values,  for  we  live  in  our  environment  and 
this  is  a  time  and  place  that  demands  inexorably  the  real  as  the 
basis  of  its  idealizations. 

The  foregoing  has  been  written  with  no  thought  of  belittling 
the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  as  an  educational  force  or  of  depreciating 
in  any  way  its  manifest  strength  in  equipment  and  personnel.  In 
the  eighteen  years  of  its  existence  it  has  made  a  record  altogether 
remarkable  in  its  graduates  who  are  widely  distributed  in  important 
positions  as  teachers  and  leaders  throughout  the  land,  and  many 
of  its  doctoral  dissertations — those  outward  and  visible  signs  of 
inward  efficiency  in  instructor  and  instructed — have  won  golden 
opinions  for  manner  and  matter  from  the  scholars  of  the  world. 
It  is  not  the  question  of  ability  to  educate  the  student  in  the  wide 
range  of  subjects  which  this  Faculty  controls  that  is  raised,  for  there 
has  never  been  a  larger  possibility  than  at  the  present  time  of  the 
proper  fulfillment,  along  broad  lines,  of  the  duties  of  instruction. 

The  point  at  issue  is  to  call  attention  to  the  relative  neglect  that 
has  been  accorded  the  natural  equipment  of  this  faculty  in  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  University  and  the  evils  that  have  plainly  resulted, 
and  in  the  future  will  still  more  plainly  result,  from  this  procedure. 
The  Faculty  in  question  has  thus  far  admirably  held  its  own  as  a 
steadily  growing  part  of  a  steadily  growing  university,  but  because 
of  the  failure  fully  to  seize  an  opportunity  it  has  not  developed  in 
strength  as  under  more  propitious  conditions  it  would  have  done, 
nor  has  it  entrenched  itself  so  firmly  for  the  future.  Its  arch  enemy 
is,  as  it  always  has  been  since  the  occupation  of  the  present  site  of 
the  University,  the  extraordinary  dispersion  of  its  activities  which 
give  it  as  a  faculty  no  sort  of  visible  identity.  Historically  the 
Faculty  of  Philosophy  is  the  nucleus  of  the  university  as  it  has 
developed  through  the  centuries,  and  at  the  present  time  at  Colum- 
bia it  is  in  size  its  principal  unit  The  earnest  plea  is  made  for  its 
more  active  recognition  as  a  faculty  and  particularly  that  recogni- 
tion which  its  own  abiding  place  would  bring. 

William  H.  Carpenter 
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THE  DEPARTMENT   OF   ANTHROPOLOGY 

THE  department  of  anthropology  had  its  beginnings  in  a  joint 
general  course  of  instruction  given  by  Professor  Farrand, 
then  instructor  in  the  department  of  psychology,  and  Dr.  W.  Z. 
Ripley,  who  held  a  lectureship  under  the  faculty  of  political  science. 
In  1896  Dr.  Boas  was  appointed  lecturer  on  physical  anthropology 
under  the  faculty  of  pure  science.  During  the  following  years  the 
number  of  courses  offered  was  increased,  and  in  the  year  1899  the 
work  in  anthropology  was  transferred  to  the  department  of  psy- 
chology. Gradually  the  scope  of  the  courses  was  extended,  and  in 
1901  the  subject  was  separated  from  the  department  of  psychology. 
In  1903,  through  the  generous  gift  of  the  Duke  of  Loubat,  the 
Loubat  professorship  of  American  archaeology,  now  held  by  Pro- 
fessor Saville,  was  established  and  attached  to  the  department  of 
anthropology,  and  in  1904  the  staff  of  the  department  was  further 
increased  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Bandelier,  Dr.  Laufer,  and 
Dr.  Wissler  as  lecturers. 

This  gradual  enlargement  of  the  staff  of  the  department  is  an 
indication  of  the  expansion  of  the  scope  and  aims  of  its  work. 
While  in  the  beginning  only  short  general  courses  on  the  sociological 
and  psychological  aspects  of  anthropology  were  given,  the  work  has 
gradually  increased  so  as  to  include  a  more  thorough  treatment  of 
these  subjects,  as  well  as  detailed  instruction  in  ethnography,  cer- 
tain aspects  of  linguistics,  and  physical  anthropology.  At  the 
present  time  a  general  introductory  course  covering  the  entire  field 
of  anthropology  is  given  by  Professor  Farrand  both  in  Columbia 
College  and  in  Barnard  College.  Introductory  descriptive  courses 
are  also  given  on  general  ethnography  and  physical  anthropology 
by  Professor  Boas,  and  on  general  archaeology  by  Professor  Saville 
in  cooperation  with  Dr.  Berkey  of  the  department  of  geology. 
More  advanced  courses  include  a  special  course  on  ethnographical 
problems,  given  by  Professor  Farrand,  and  dealing  with  questions 
of  primitive  religion,  society,  and  industries;  while  special  courses 
on  ethnography  are  in  charge  of  Professor  Boas,  dealing  in  alter- 
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nate  years  with  the  ethnography  of  America  and  Siberia,  and  with 
that  of  Africa,  Polynesia,  and  Australia.  Courses  on  the  archae- 
ology of  Mexico  and  Central  America  are  given  by  Professor  Sa- 
ville.  Special  courses  of  a  similar  kind  are  offered  by  Mr.  A.  F. 
Bandelier,  who  lectures  particularly  on  the  ethnography  of  the 
more  advanced  people  of  South  America;  while  Dr.  Laufer,  during 
the  last  few  years,  has  offered  courses  on  the  ethnography  of 
eastern  Asia.  Furthermore,  introductory  and  advanced  courses  on 
the  study  of  American  languages  are  offered  by  Professor  Boas, 
who  also  conducts  an  anthropological  seminar. 

In  accordance  with  the  general  organization  of  the  University, 
instruction  in  anthropology  is  given  from  two  distinct  points  of 
view.  On  one  hand,  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  develop  a  general 
course  of  value  to  college  students ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was 
necessary  to  develop  a  course  adapted  to  the  training  required  by 
specialists. 

The  general  anthropological  point  of  view  is  of  considerable 
educational  value,  and  the  endeavor  is  being  made  to  bring  it  more 
clearly  before  the  minds  of  a  larger  number  of  college  students, 
particularly  of  those  who  select  history  as  the  principal  subject  of 
their  studies.  This  is  the  principal  object  of  the  introductory  courses, 
in  which  all  the  essential  problems  of  anthropological  research  are 
presented  without  too  much  detail.  The  biological  relations  of  the 
races  of  man,  the  antiquity  of  man,  the  early  historic  relations 
between  the  different  races,  the  complex  beginnings  of  modern 
civilization,  the  data  relating  to  the  psychic  unity  of  mankind  and 
to  the  similarities  in  distinct  types  of  culture,  are  the  principal 
subjects  of  these  courses,  the  chief  advantage  of  which  seems  to  be 
that  they  help  the  student  to  view  our  own  civilization  and  that  of 
other  races  from  an  objective  standpoint  While  in  the  beginning 
the  introductory  course  was  open  only  to  college  seniors,  younger 
students  have  gradually  been  admitted  in  order  to  give  them  an 
opportunity  to  become  more  thoroughly  familiar  with  some  of  the 
important  anthropological  questions,  in  case  they  contemplate  con- 
tinuing this  line  of  work. 

The  training  of  anthropologists  requires  a  considerable  amount 
of  specialization  of  the  subject-matter,  even  greater  than  that  at- 
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tained  at  the  present  time.  The  difficulty  of  organizing  instruction 
in  anthropology  in  a  university  is  based  largely  on  the  multiplicity 
of  methods  applied  in  modern  anthropological  investigation.  The 
student  of  physical  anthropology  requires  a  thorough  biological 
training,  with  a  certain  degree  of  specialization  in  human  and 
comparative  anatomy  and  in  the  study  of  biometric  methods.  His 
training,  therefore,  must  be  to  a  great  extent  that  of  an  anatomist, 
physiologist  and  pathologist,  and  he  should  have  a  sufficient  prelimi- 
nary knowledge  of  mathematics.  The  beginner  who  wishes  to  de- 
vote himself  to  physical  anthropology  must  therefore  prepare  him- 
self by  thorough  biological  studies,  which  will  leave  him  little  time 
for  the  other  aspects  of  anthropological  investigation. 

The  linguistic  side  of  anthropology  must  rely  upon  methods 
entirely  distinct  from  those  just  mentioned.  The  student  of  the 
languages  of  primitive  man  requires  a  thorough  training  in 
philology,  and  must  be  familiar  with  the  linguistic  results  obtained 
through  the  study  of  some  important  family  of  the  Old  World. 
To  these  he  must  add  the  study  of  those  general  psychological  and 
linguistic  problems  on  which  is  founded  the  scientific  study  of  the 
languages  of  mankind.  The  scope  of  the  philological  preparation 
of  the  student  of  primitive  languages  seems  so  wide  that  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  how  the  same  man  can  adequately  cover  both 
the  linguistic  and  the  biological  field,  even  if  his  talents  and  inclina- 
tion should  enable  him  to  take  up  both  with  equal  chances  of  success. 

The  problems  of  the  ethnologist  are  of  a  still  different  character. 
He  must  acquire  a  wide  acquaintance  with  the  customs  and  beliefs 
of  man  the  world  over.  Their  interpretation  requires  a  good  knowl- 
edge of  psychology  and  of  history.  Psychology  is  of  importance 
to  him  because  it  affords  the  only  means  of  tracing  similar  mental 
processes  the  world  over.  The  importance  of  historical  knowledge 
lies  in  the  fact  that  history  affords  the  only  means  of  gaining  an 
acquaintance  with  the  actual  significance  of  events  that  constitute 
the  history  of  civilization  of  a  people  who  have  left  records  of  their 
past.  This  is  the  only  available  standard  for  estimating  the  cer- 
tainty of  conclusions  relating  to  the  history  of  primitive  man,  which 
anthropology  tries  to  reconstruct. 

Notwithstanding  this  great  diversity  of  subject-matter  and 
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method,  the  complete  separation  of  biological  anthropology,  linguis- 
tics, and  ethnology  must  be  avoided,  because  all  three  methods  are 
indispensable  for  clearing  up  the  problems  of  the  history  of  man- 
kind. It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  in  the  training  of  the  anthro- 
pologist must  be  included  the  study  of  general  ethnology,  biological 
anthropology,  and  linguistics,  but  that  only  one  of  these  subjects — 
or  perhaps  a  combination  of  linguistics  and  ethnology  on  one  hand, 
of  biology  and  physical  anthropology  on  the  other — should  form 
the  principal  subjects  of  study. 

While  in  the  field  of  ethnology  a  wide  view  of  the  data  of  eth- 
nography is  necessary,  the  best  results  will  not  be  obtained  if  we  do 
not  train  our  investigators  in  careful  detailed  work  in  special  fields. 
It  would  seem  to  be  one  of  the  principal  tasks  of  the  university 
teacher  of  anthropology  to  train  the  student  in  the  analysis  of  spe- 
cial problems  with  reference  to  the  fundamental  problems  of 
ethnological  science.  This  work  can  be  carried  out  only  when 
the  student  has  learned  to  make  a  critical  study  of  his  sources. 
He  must  weigh  the  evidence  collected  by  passing  travellers, 
the  information  obtained  through  interpreters,  and  the  results 
of  study  of  material  written  down  from  the  lips  of  natives.  He 
must  learn  to  recognize  the  personal  element  in  such  records,  and 
eliminate  it  from  the  general  ethnographical  results.  All  this  can 
be  accomplished  only  by  the  intensive  study  of  some  one  particular 
culture. 

The  problems  confronting  the  archaeologist  are  in  many  respects 
similar  to  those  with  which  the  ethnologist  has  to  deal.  They  are 
more  difficult,  because  the  evidence  is  much  more  fragmentary,  and 
to  the  training  of  the  ethnologist  must  be  added  that  practical  ex- 
perience which  is  needed  by  an  investigator  of  prehistoric  sites,  the 
training  for  which  may  perhaps  be  compared  with  the  acquisition 
of  laboratory  methods  used  by  the  zoologist  or  the  geologist. 

These  remarks  will  indicate  the  general  policy  pursued  in  the 
development  of  the  teaching  of  anthropology  as  a  subject  of  uni- 
versity instruction  in  Columbia  University.  It  has  seemed  unavoid- 
able that  the  work  in  anthropology  should  be  divided  into  two 
fundamentally  distinct  groups, — the  biological  and  the  psycho- 
logical.    As  opportunities  have  permitted,  the  subject-matter  of 
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instruction  has  been  built  up  so  as  to  afford  the  widest  possible  op- 
portunities for  students.  It  is  due  to  the  conditions  of  anthro- 
pological research  in  America  that  the  opportunity  for  special  re- 
search has  been  given  rather  in  the  study  of  American  problems 
than  in  those  of  other  continents;  but  the  work  of  Dr.  Laufer  and 
of  Mr.  Bandelier  has  enabled  us  to  enlarge  considerably  the  scope 
of  this  type  of  instruction.  The  same  may  be  said  of  instruction  in 
linguistics.  The  departments  of  Oriental,  classical,  and  modern 
languages,  offer  opportunity  for  a  thorough  study  of  the  Indo- 
European  and  Semitic  languages,  and  of  Chinese;  but  under  pres- 
ent conditions,  it  seems  incumbent  upon  the  department  of  anthro- 
pology to  make  provision,  so  far  as  feasible,  for  the  teaching  of 
primitive  languages,  which  are  indispensable  for  the  trained  eth- 
nologist, but  among  which  only  American  languages  have  received 
attention. 

Although  the  scope  of  the  work  has  considerably  increased  since 
it  was  begun  fourteen  years  ago,  much  remains  to  be  done.  La- 
boratory facilities  should  be  provided  for  students  in  physical  an- 
thropology, preferably  in  connection  with  the  biologic  work  of  the 
University.  The  scope  of  special  training  in  ethnography  should 
be  considerably  extended  by  the  addition  of  special  courses  treating 
with  the  ethnographical  problems  of  Africa  and  of  southeastern 
Asia.  These  last  two  subjects  possess  a  practical  importance  on 
account  of  the  urgent  necessity  of  gaining  a  better  understanding 
of  the  negro  race  and  of  becoming  familiar  with  the  characteristics 
of  the  Malay,  with  whom  we  are  thrown  into  constant  contact  since 
our  acquisition  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  even  more  through  the 
prospect  of  a  constantly  increasing  trade  with  the  far  East. 

The  work  of  the  department  has  attracted  a  number  of  men 
interested  in  the  study  of  anthropology;  and  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  those  now  occupying  responsible  positions  in  the  field 
of  research  have  pursued  and  completed  their  studies  at  Columbia 
University.  It  is  hoped  that  opportunities  for  the  further  expansion 
of  departmental  activities  will  be  provided,  so  that  the  department 
may  contribute  an  even  larger  share  to  the  development  of  anthro- 
pological science  in  our  country. 

Franz  Boas 
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ALUMNI  REPRESENTATION 

THE  movement  on  the  part  of  the  alumni  to  secure  representa- 
tion on  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University,  which  was 
initiated  in  1854,  and  which  after  repeated  unsuccessful  efforts  was 
revived  with  renewed  earnestness  at  the  meeting  of  the  alumni  held 
on  the  opening  of  Hamilton  Hall,  on  February  2,  1907,  has  ad- 
vanced during  the  year  to  a  point  where  practical  results  may  be 
looked  for  with  some  confidence.  The  Committee  appointed  by  the 
College  Association  to  prepare  and  report  a  plan  at  once  invited  the 
cooperation  of  the  alumni  associations  of  the  Schools  of  Law, 
Medicine  and  Science,  and  of  the  Alumni  Council,  and  set  to  work 
upon  the  preparation  of  a  plan.  On  March  4,  1907,  the  subject  was 
also  taken  up  by  the  Trustees  of  the  University,  who  on  that  day 
appointed  a  special  committee  "  to  consider  and  report  on  a  plan  for 
giving  to  the  associated  alumni  of  Columbia  a  direct  and  responsible 
representation  in  the  Board  of  Trustees." 

The  discussion  of  the  subject  by  the  several  committees  has 
been  carried  on  with  an  earnest  desire  to  accomplish  the  end  in 
view,  and  one  of  its  not  least  interesting  results  has  been  to  call 
forth  correspondence  which  passed  between  Hamilton  Fish,  class 
of  1827,  and  Mr.  Low  thirty  years  ago,  in  response  to  an  invitation 
by  the  latter  to  an  alumni  dinner.  In  a  letter  dated  April  20,  1874, 
while  Mr.  Fish  was  Secretary  of  State  and  also  a  Trustee  of  the 
College,  he  wrote : 

One  of  the  greatest  needs  of  our  College  (where  our  students 
are  thrown  together  so  little)  is  their  after  association,  and  their 
continued  identification  with  the  College  after  passing  from  its 
tutelage. 

It  has  long  been  a  cherished  hope  of  mine  to  see  the  Alumni,  as 
a  body,  participating  in  the  management  and  direction  of  the  Col- 
lege by  representation  in  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Children  are  the 
natural  and  proper  representatives  of  parents,  and  if  properly 
trained  by  those  parents  (and  what  son  of  Columbia  will  question 
her  training?)  are  their  appreciative  administrators. 

In  a  subsequent  letter  dated  October  18,  1875,  Mr.  Fish  wrote 
in  reply  to  an  inquiry  from  Mr.  Low : 
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The  subject  is  one  in  which  I  feel  much  interest.  A  close  union 
and  sympathy,  and  a  participation  in  the  control  of  the  College  by 
the  Association  of  Alumni  haVe  long  been  objects  which  appeared 
to  me  to  be  important  to  the  advancement  of  the  usefulness,  of  the 
efficiency,  as  well  as  of  the  reputation  of  our  Alma  Mater.  Some 
years  since  I  ventured  to  throw  out  the  idea,  somewhat  informally, 
to  some  of  the  Trustees.  All  admitted  that  it  was  desirable.  Some 
thought  it  capable  of  attainment,  while  others  saw  difficulties 
greater  than  they  appeared  to  me,  while  I  must  admit  that  there 
are  difficulties.  .  .  .  Whatever  is  to  be  done,  must  therefore  be  by 
the  voluntary  action  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  If  the  Board  be 
brought  to  a  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  object,  I  think 
that  a  conference,  by  a  Committee  of  the  Trustees  favoring  the 
object,  with  a  Committee  of  the  Alumni,  can  devise  the  "  modus." 
...  I  am  not  prepared  to  submit  any  plan  to  which  I  would  desire 
to  commit  either  myself,  or  ask  others  to  be  committed.  My  general 
idea  is  that  the  Trustees  by  resolution  agree  that  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  their  Board  shall  be  filled  by  nominations  to  be  made  by  the 
Alumni.  By  the  charter  the  Trustees  must  fill  the  vacancies  in  their 
number. 

After  much  consideration  and  after  conference  between  the 
committees  of  the  Trustees  and  of  the  alumni,  the  latter  have 
prepared  a  "  Plan  for  the  Nomination  of  Trustees  by  the  Alumni " 
which  in  its  most  essential  feature  embodies  the  idea  suggested  by 
Mr.  Fish,  and  which  is  intended  to  provide  for  the  filling  of  six 
places  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  by  graduates  nominated  by  the 
alumni  as  a  body,  and  elected  by  the  Trustees;  each  individual  so 
elected  agreeing  to  resign  at  the  end  of  six  years  in  order  to  secure 
rotation  in  office  and  annual  nominations. 

The  plan  reads  as  follows : 

Plan  for  the  Nomination  of  Trustees  by  the  Alumni 

In  order  to  afford  the  alumni  direct  and  responsible  representa- 
tion in  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University,  it  is  proposed  that 
the  Trustees  shall  invite  the  alumni  to  nominate  graduates  for 
election  as  members  of  the  Board,  such  nominations  to  be  made 
from  time  to  time,  as  vacancies  occur  (other  than  those  which  by 
custom  have  been  filled  ex  officio),  until  there  shall  be  six  graduates 
so  nominated  who  are  members  of  the  Board,  and  thereafter  to  fill 
vacancies  among  such  graduates  by  like  nominations. 
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The  method  of  nomination  proposed  is  as  follows : 
i.  One  nomination  for  each  vacancy  shall  be  made  by  a  "  Nomi- 
nating Committee,"  organized  from  time  to  time  as  such  vacancies 
occur,  and  such  committee  shall  be  composed  of  one  or  more  repre- 
sentatives of  each  association  having  twenty-five  or  more  members 
who  are  alumni  of  any  of  the  schools  maintained  by  the  Trustees  of 
Columbia  College  in  the  City  of  New  York.  The  representatives 
shall  be  elected  by  such  associations  or  their  standing  committees. 
Associations  shall  be  entitled  to  representation,  as  follows:  those 
having  a  membership  between  twenty-five  and  fifty,  one  representa- 
tive; between  fifty  and  one  hundred,  two  representatives ;  more  than 
one  hundred,  three  representatives.  Each  such  association  shall  be 
entitled  to  cast  as  many  votes,  by  its  representatives,  as  it  has 
graduate  members;  provided  such  association  shall  have  paid  its 
annual  subscription  to  the  Alumni  Council,  as  requested  in  Para- 
graph 5. 

2.  Each  representative  shall  be  a  graduate  of  at  least  ten  years' 
standing,  not  officially  connected  with  the  University,  and  shall  be 
a  member  of  an  alumni  association,  though  not  necessarily  of  the 
association  which  he  represents. 

3.  The  Nominating  Committee  shall  meet  in  New  York  City 
on  notice  of  not  less  than  thirty,  or  more  than  forty,  days,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Alumni  Council  shall  issue  notices  of  such  meet- 
ing when  so  requested  by  the  Trustees  of  the  University,  and  shall 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  meeting  is  held,  report  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  Trustees  the  nomination  presented  by  the  committee. 

4.  A  candidate  to  be  eligible  for  such  nomination  shall  be  a 
member  of  such  an  alumni  association,  shall  have  held  for  at  least 
ten  years  one  of  the  degrees  established  by  the  Statutes  of  the 
University,  and  shall  not  be  officially  connected  with  the  University : 
and  further,  in  order  to  secure  rotation  in  office,  every  nomination 
presented  to  the  Trustees  by  the  Committee,  shall  be  accompanied 
by  a  letter  from  the  nominee,  stating  that,  if  elected,  he  will  accept 
the  election  upon  the  understanding  that  at  the  end  of  six  years  he 
will  resign  as  a  Trustee,  and  that  he  will  be  ineligible  for  one  year 
thereafter  for  renomination  by  the  alumni. 

5.  In  order  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  Nominating  Committee 
and  to  provide  the  Alumni  Council  with  means  for  maintaining  a 
bureau  of  alumni  information,  each  such  association  shall  be  re- 
quested to  contribute  annually  to  the  Council  a  subscription  of 
twenty-five  cents  for  each  member  of  such  association. 

Copies  of  the  plan  have  been  sent  to  all  alumni  who  are  mem- 
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bers  of  associations  together  with  the  following  explanation  and  a 
circular  letter,  dated  March  30,  1908,  requesting  an  expression  of 
their  views. 

Explanatory  Notes 

1.  The  proposed  plan  avoids  the  necessity  of  amending  the 
charter  of  the  corporation  or  of  taking  any  legal  proceedings,  and 
can  be  put  into  operation  by  resolution  of  the  Trustees. 

2.  The  establishment  of  the  proposed  system  of  nominations 
will  give  recognition  to  the  alumni  as  members  of  the  University, 
and  will  place  upon  them  a  share  of  the  responsibility  for  its  ad- 
ministration. 

3.  The  selection  of  representatives  by  a  Nominating  Com- 
mittee of  thirty  or  thirty-five  members  elected  by  the  alumni  asso- 
ciations will  insure  free  discussion  and  careful  deliberation  in  the 
choice  of  such  representatives,  and  will  enable  each  association, 
however  distant,  by  its  delegate,  who  may  be  either  a  member  of 
such  association  or  a  proxy,  an  opportunity  to  present  its  candidate 
and  to  urge  his  claims.  The  requirement  of  ten  years  graduation 
for  both  delegates  and  candidates  will  also  tend  to  insure  the  se- 
lection of  competent  representatives. 

4.  Any  holder  of  a  degree,  whether  a  graduate  of  the  College 
or  of  any  of  the  professional  schools  maintained  by  the  corporation, 
may  participate  in  the  proposed  plan  by  becoming  a  member  of  an 
alumni  association,  and  each  association  will  be  enabled  to  cast  as 
many  votes  as  it  has  graduate  members.  This  will  offer  an  induce- 
ment to  the  alumni  to  join  an  association,  and  each  association  will 
have  the  assurance  that  its  voting  strength  will  be  in  proportion  to 
its  size. 

5.  In  order  that  the  alumni  may  have  an  opportunity  to  express 
their  views  at  frequent  intervals  by  their  choice  of  representatives, 
the  plan  provides  for  rotation  in  office,  each  nomination  being  made 
upon  the  understanding  that  the  nominee  will  resign  at  the  expira- 
tion of  six  years,  so  that,  when  the  plan  is  in  full  operation  and 
there  are  six  alumni  representatives  on  the  Board,  one  vacancy  will 
occur  in  each  year. 

6.  For  the  successful  operation  of  the  plan  it  is  essential  that 
there  should  be  a  central  bureau,  having  an  office  and  a  paid  secre- 
tary, to  keep  the  mailing  lists,  conduct  correspondence,  visit  distant 
associations,  aid  the  formation  of  new  associations,  and  generally 
keep  the  alumni  in  touch  with  the  University.  The  Alumni  Council 
can  officially  direct  the  discharge  of  these  duties  and  maintain  a 
bureau  of  alumni  information  if  provided  with  the  funds  necessary 
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to  meet  expenses,  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  proposed  that  each  asso- 
ciation shall  contribute  an  annual  subscription  of  twenty-five  cents 
per  member.  It  is  estimated  that  at  the  present  time  such  subscrip- 
tions will  aggregate  about  $900,  if  the  plan  is  adopted  by  all  of  the 
associations,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  expenditure  will  result  in 
advantage  both  to  the  University  and  to  the  associations  much  more 
than  commensurate  with  the  expense. 

In  reply  to  the  request  for  an  expression  of  opinion  on  the  part 
of  the  alumni,  many  of  the  alumni  organizations  have  adopted 
resolutions,  all  similar  in  purport  to  the  following: 

Resolved,  that  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  School  of  Law  by 
this  resolution  gives  formal  and  hearty  approval  to  the  proposed 
plan  for  the  nomination  of  Trustees  by  the  Alumni  as  prepared  by 
a  general  committee  composed  of  representatives  of  the  Alumni  As- 
sociations of  Columbia  College  and  of  the  Schools  of  Medicine, 
Law  and  Science,  and  as  outlined  in  the  joint  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Alumni  Representation  submitted  to  the  alumni  of  Colum- 
bia University  under  date  of  March  the  30th,  1908  (adopted  April 
8,  1908). 

Resolved,  that  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Club  approve  of  the  plans  submitted  for  the  nomination  of 
trustees  by  the  Alumni,  as  set  forth  in  the  Joint  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  Alumni  Representation  made  to  the  Alumni  of  Co- 
lumbia University,  and  dated  March  30,  1908,  and  commend  the 
same  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
(adopted  April  14,  1908). 

Resolved,  that  the  Alumni  Council  of  Columbia  University  ap- 
proves the  plan  for  the  nomination  of  Alumni  Trustees  proposed 
by  representatives  of  the  Council  and  of  the  alumni  associations  of 
the  College,  and  of  the  Schools  of  Science,  Law  and  Medicine, 
under  date  of  March  30,  1908,  and  respectfully  recommends  its 
adoption  by  the  Trustees  of  the  University  (adopted  April  18, 
1908). 

Resolved,  that  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Association  of  the 
Alumni  of  Columbia  College  hereby  formally  expresses  its  approval 
and  hearty  endorsement  of  the  proposed  Plan  for  the  Nomination  of 
Trustees  by  the  Alumni,  as  prepared  by  the  General  Committee 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  Alumni  Council,  and  of  the 
Alumni  Associations  of  Columbia  College  and  of  the  Schools  of 
Medicine,  Law  and  Science,  and  as  outlined  in  the  joint  report  of 
the  Committees  on  Alumni  Representation  submitted  to  the  Alumni 
of  Columbia  University  under  date  of  March  30,  1908;  and 
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Further  be  it  resolved,  that  the  Standing  Committee  hereby 
recommends  this  plan  to  the  Trustees  of  the  University  for  adop- 
tion (adopted  April  27,  1908). 

Be  it  resolved,  by  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  New  Jersey 
Alumni  Association  of  Columbia  University,  on  behalf  of  said 
Association,  that  the  plan  entitled  a  Plan  for  the  Nomination  of 
Trustees  by  the  Alumni,  as  set  forth  in  the  Circular  dated  March 
30,  1908,  as  a  Joint  Report  of  the  Committees  on  Alumni  Repre- 
sentation, be  and  the  same  hereby  is  endorsed  and  approved 
(adopted  April  24,  1908). 

Resolved,  by  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  Schools  of  Science, 
that  the  joint  report  of  the  Committees  on  Alumni  Representation 
as  outlined  in  the  circular  letter  of  March  30,  1908,  be  adopted.  It 
was  further 

Resolved,  that  Section  5  of  the  Plan  for  the  Nomination  of 
Trustees  by  the  Alumni  be  also  adopted  (adopted  April  30,  1908). 
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THE  COLUMBIA  PORTRAITS  AT  THE  CENTURY  CLUB 

THE  accumulation  of  portraits  by  a  great  University  proceeds  on 
well-defined  lines.  One  after  another  good  men  do  good 
work,  find  appreciation  and  affection ;  and  create  in  the  community 
the  desire,  not  only  that  their  names  shall  not  perish,  but  also  that 
their  goodly  presence  may  be  preserved  in  some  comely  fashion. 
Portraits  are  painted,  busts  are  carved,  or  statues  are  erected  in 
public  places. 

These  graceful  recognitions  are  accomplished  at  long  intervals  at 
first;  but  in  time, as  the  seminary  becomes  the  college, and  the  college 
becomes  the  university,  the  stately  troop  forms  closer  and  stretches 
man  to  man  into  the  future.  The  ikon  is  sacred  even  if  it  is  not 
beautiful;  a  portrait  may  tell  the  story  of  large  accomplishment  and 
genial  friendship  in  spite  of  imperfections;  but  it  does  its  work 
better,  if  it  is  itself  well  done.  It  usually  is  well  done.  The  intel- 
ligent people  who  undertake  such  things  have  the  sympathy  which 
large  culture  feels  toward  good  workmanship,  and  earnestly  desire 
that  the  result  of  their  labor  shall  be  a  creditable,  if  not  a  monu- 
mental, production  in  its  kind.  It  is  their  right  to  entertain  high 
hopes  and  expectations.  An  institution  which  places  at  the  disposal 
of  an  artist  one  of  its  finished  personalities — with  all  that  this  im- 
plies in  loss  of  time,  hindrance  and  delay — gives  to  him  the  most 
valuable  opportunity  which  is  possible  in  the  field  of  art. 

Great  artists  have  risen  generously  to  this  opportunity.  With 
certain  notable  exceptions  the  best  pictures  in  the  world  are  por- 
traits, and  have  been  painted  under  conditions  closely  resembling 
those  which  have  formed  the  present  series.  A  portrait  has  a 
definite,  vital  and  monumental  significance,  which  no  other  form  of 
art  can  have.  A  man  who  can  paint  a  good  head  can  paint  any- 
thing. Face  to  face  with  the  finest  ensemble  in  nature  the  painter 
must  solve  problems  of  form  and  color  more  important  and  diffi- 
cult than  appear  under  other  conditions.  But  important  as  they 
are,  these  things  are  by  the  side.     The  vital  essential  is  the  sym- 
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pathetic  presentation  of  the  spiritual  presence  through  the  physical. 
The  painter's  personality  must  be  large  enough  to  grasp  the  signifi- 
cance of  his  sitter's  life. 

As  examples  of  the  possible  splendor  of  institutional  portraiture 
one  may  recall  Tintoretto's  Doges  in  their  palace  in  Venice  and  the 
astonishing  groups  by  Franz  Hals  in  the  Stadhuis  at  Haarlem. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  great  Haarlem  pictures  to  the  quiet 
series  at  the  Century  Club.  Our  collection  has  its  limitations,  cer- 
tainly; but  within  these  limitations  there  is  much  to  interest.  On 
its  personal  and  historical  side  the  exhibition  was  entirely  successful. 
The  sympathetic  response  which  the  public  has  made  shows  how 
wide-spread  the  roots  of  the  University  are,  and  how  much  return 
comes  to  it  of  affection  and  regard  from  the  community  which  it 
assists. 

On  its  artistic  side  the  result  was  not  so  remarkable,  but  it  was 
still  interesting.  In  this  modest  series  there  are  no  technical  master- 
pieces, but  the  ensemble,  "  the  wall,"  was  dignified  and  serious ;  de- 
cidedly rich  and  harmonious  in  color.  More  important  than  this, 
the  exhibition  was  an  unusually  complete  presentation  of  the  his- 
torical development  of  American  art.  King's  College  began  to 
collect  her  portraits  soon  after  the  inception  of  the  institution,  with 
the  quaint  picture  of  her  first  president  Samuel  Johnson,  which  is 
doubtless  the  work  of  the  "  Mr.  Kilbourn  painter  "  who  presented 
it  before  1757.  From  that  time  to  this  the  progress  of  American 
portraiture  has  been  marked  quite  perfectly  in  this  excellent  series. 

The  most  satisfactory  result  at  the  Century  Club  was  certainly 
presented  in  the  three  noble  pictures  by  Eastman  Johnson,  a  master 
painter,  who  to  the  best  traditions  of  the  old  American  school,  added 
much  serious  European  training.  Johnson  was  not  a  brilliant  or 
powerful  painter;  he  was  thorough  and  clever.  His  portrait  of 
President  Barnard  is  a  most  valuable  possession;  quiet,  intelligent 
well  composed,  well  drawn  and  thoroughly  well  painted.  It  was 
not  easy  to  manage  the  discordant  reds  of  the  gown  so  perfectly. 
The  picture  of  Dean  Van  Amringe  is  not  so  striking;  but  barring 
a  slight  waxiness  in  the  flesh,  shows  the  same  thoroughness,  and  the 
same  fine  appreciation  of  the  subject.  The  portrait  of  Dr.  Dalton 
is  also  cleverly  done. 
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All  America  knows  Mr.  Millet  for  a  man  of  many  affairs ;  help- 
ful in  all  things  which  pertain  to  culture.  That  in  the  multitude  of 
his  interests  he  should  find  peace  of  mind  and  time  for  so  much 
good  painting  as  he  actually  accomplishes  is  a  marvel  to  many. 
In  his  presentation  of  President  Butler,  a  certain  coldness  and 
rigidity  was  forced  upon  the  painter  by  the  academic  costume;  but 
the  characterization  and  drawing  of  the  head  are  fine.  The  experi- 
enced technician  has  carried  the  repellant  color  scheme  with  his 
usual  purity  and  refinement. 

One  bears  in  mind  so  many  vivid  impressions  of  Mr.  Alex- 
ander's performances  in  portraiture  that  his  picture  of  Professor 
Chandler  seems  quiet  and  reserved.  It  is  an  excellent  portrait, 
however,  and  cleverly  painted.  Mr.  Smedley's  portrait  of  Dr. 
Curtis  is  a  good  work  by  a  first  rate  painter. 

As  an  instructor  in  the  art  department  of  Teachers  College  Mr. 
von  Saltza  was  well  known  in  Columbia.  His  portrait  of  Dean 
Russell  represents  him  well.  Its  clever  characterization  rests  quite 
naturally  upon  long  familiarity  with  the  subject. 

The  University  has  a  fine  list  of  portraits  by  the  late  President 
Huntington.  His  pictures  are  always  good  likenesses.  There  is  a 
genial  personal  note  about  his  work  which  makes  it  agreeable  to 
live  with. 

It  is  interesting  in  a  collection  like  this,  to  see  men  of  an  older 
school  present  such  a  fine  appearance.  The  charm  of  the  collection 
lies  chiefly  in  the  work  of  the  genial  old  people,  who,  before  photog- 
raphy was  invented,  or  while  it  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  found  in 
portraiture  a  congenial  occupation.  Without  the  severe  training 
which  seems  necessary  now,  without  the  large  contact  with  many 
schools  which  in  these  days  comes  quite  as  a  matter  of  course;  they 
plied  their  graceful  metier  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  provincial 
clientele  of  this  period.  The  earliest  of  these  men,  Copley,  Stuart, 
Trumbull  and  Peale  visited  England  and  were  formed  on  the 
splendid  traditions  of  the  eighteenth  century.  We  have,  probably, 
no  originals  by  any  of  them  except  Trumbull,  who  is  well  repre- 
sented by  the  picture  of  William  Cochran.  The  attribution  of  the 
portrait  of  Myles  Cooper  to  Copley  rests  only  upon  tradition.     The 
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famous  portrait  of  John  Ogilvie  in  the  Trinity  Church  collection  is 
a  superb  Copley,  and  is  splendidly  rendered  in  our  copy  by  the 
rather  brilliant  old  painter  Charles  Loring  Elliott.  Waldo's  copy 
of  Gilbert  Stuart's  picture  of  President  William  Samuel  Johnson  is 
as  good  as  an  original.  The  portrait  of  John  Jay  owned  by  Mr. 
William  Jay,  from  which  Mrs.  Canfield  made  her  interesting  copy, 
was  painted  by  Stuart  There  are  several  replicas;  one  is  owned 
by  the  Bar  Association  of  New  York,  and  another  by  Professor  Du 
Bois  of  Yale  University.  The  original  portrait  of  Chancellor 
Livingston  from  which  Mr.  Kelly's  copy  was  made  is  by  Stuart. 
Mr.  Mora's  picture  of  Chancellor  Kent  is  painted  from  an  original 
by  Rembrandt  Peale.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  University  has  not  more 
originals  by  these  men,  who  are  the  important  masters  of  our  early 
school. 

The  greater  part  of  our  collection  is  composed  of  original  works 
by  men  of  the  succeeding  generation,  who  flourished  during  the 
middle  portion  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  quiet  artists,  but  of  solid 
attainment,  who  were  well  regarded  in  their  day,  and  are  now  by 
those  who  are  concerned  with  the  development  of  art  in  this  country* 
Of  these  old  people  Ehninger  makes  the  finest  impression  with  his 
magnificent  presentation  of  Professor  Anthon.  This  picture  is 
not  so  cleverly  painted  as  the  Johnson  trio,  and,  doubtless,  not  so 
valuable  in  many  ways;  but  it  is  extraordinarily  bold  and  virile  in 
characterization.  Ehninger  was  a  pupil  of  Thomas  Couture  in 
Paris.  As  an  alumnus  of  Columbia  College  he  should  be  especially 
honored. 

The  portrait  of  Daniel  D.  Tompkins  attracted  much  attention 
at  the  Century  Association.  It  is  naive  and  quaint  in  a  way,  but  is 
extremely  well  conceived  and  cleverly  painted.  All  efforts  to  find 
its  author  have  failed.  A  portrait  of  Tompkins  by  Jarvis  was 
exhibited  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  about  twenty  years  ago 
which  may  well  have  been  this  one. 

Henry  Inman  was  a  man  of  less  power  than  Ehninger,  but  still 
a  good  painter,  with  a  pleasing  method  and  much  charm  of  color. 
His  portrait  of  Samuel  Latham  Mitchill,  loaned  by  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Sciences,  is  a  fine  piece  of  characterization;  that  of 
President  Duer  is  extremely  agreeable. 
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Sully  was  English  by  birth,  but  entirely  American  by  training. 
He  was  well  known  in  Philadelphia  where  he  lived  many  years. 
His  portrait  of  Gouverneur  Morris  loaned  by  the  Morris  family 
is  interesting,  but  cannot  be  considered  a  perfectly  representative 
picture.  Joseph  Oriel  Eaton  has  three  good  pictures  in  our  collec- 
tion ;  those  of  Anderson,  Davies  and  McVickar,  all  signed  with  his 
monogram.  That  of  Anderson  is  especially  genuine  and  direct  in 
characterization. 

Waldo  and  Ingham  appear  as  collaborators  in  the  portrait  of 
Charles  King,  a  rather  unimportant  picture.  Waldo's  partnership 
with  Jewett  is  well  known ;  but  this,  apparently,  is  the  only  recorded 
instance  of  an  association  with  Ingham.  Much  more  successful 
than  the  King  picture  is  Waldo's  copy  of  Stuart's  portrait  of  Presi- 
dent William  Samuel  Johnson,  already  mentioned.  It  is  a  pity  that 
we  have  not  some  well  authenticated  picture  by  Ingham  in  our  series. 

Vanderlyn  has  a  poor  representative  in  the  portrait  of  Samuel 
Bard.  There  is  reason  to  suppose,  however,  that  the  picture  of 
Robert  Adrain  is  by  Vanderlyn.  It  is  an  excellent  work,  well 
drawn  and  extremely  luminous  in  color.  Mount  and  Le  Clear, 
both  well  known  in  their  day,  have  only  unimportant  works  in  this 
collection. 

Columbia  University  makes  an  excellent  showing  of  the  painters 
of  the  middle  nineteenth  century;  a  serious  lot  of  men  who  deserve 
more  attention  than  has  yet  been  accorded  to  them. 

Edward  R.  Smith 
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A  FRENCH  VIEW  OF  COLUMBIA 

AN  impressionist  painting  was  once  described,  by  a  clever  New 
York  woman,  as  "  exhibiting  a  contempt  for  nature  not  bred 
of  familiarity."  In  Le  Matin,  March  15,  1908,  its  editor,  M. 
Stephane  Lauzanne,  writing  from  New  York,  gives  the  Parisians 
an  impression  of  Columbia  University  which  is  conspicuously  in- 
exact in  many  of  its  details.  It  is  evident  that  he  visited  the  Uni- 
versity and  spent  some  time  in  the  gymnasium.  It  is  probable  that 
he  saw,  and  possible  that  he  read,  the  inscription  on  the  threshold 
of  the  library.  It  is  clear  that  he  was  accompanied  by  someone  who 
is  familiar  with  the  University,  and  that  his  guide  gave  him  much 
information.  But,  aside  from  the  "  big  money  "  of  the  annual 
budget  and  of  donations,  it  is  certain  that  M.  Lauzanne  refrained 
from  hampering  his  reconstructive  imagination  with  printed  docu- 
ments or  written  notes.  Like  other  artists  of  the  same  school,  he 
gives  us  what  he  saw  and  heard  as  he  thinks  he  saw  and  heard  it, 
after  a  certain  interval  of  time  has  elapsed  and  his  impressions  have 
arranged  themselves.  And  yet,  in  a  large  way,  his  picture  is  ver- 
acious. It  is  Columbia  seen  across  a  Gallic  temperament  and  a 
journalistic  training,  but  it  is  recognizably  Columbia.  And  pre- 
cisely because  it  is  a  view  which  an  American  and  a  Columbia  man 
could  not  get  for  himself,  it  is  interesting.  M.  Lauzanne  was 
particularly  impressed  by  the  gymnasium,  and  his  letter  is  headed : 

HOW  MEN  ARE  MADE  IN  AMERICA 

New  York,  February  27  [1908] 
They  told  me:  "Do  go  and  see  Columbia  University;  it's  very 
interesting."  I  went  to  see  Columbia  University,  and  in  fact  it  is  very 
interesting.  The  alma  mater  has  not  escaped  the  general  law  which 
rules  this  strange  country,  and  which  decrees  that  everything  here  shall 
have  a  touch  of  the  caravansery  about  it,  that  everything  shall  look 
rather  like  a  department  store. 

Columbia  University  is  spread  out  up  there  in  the  northern  part  of 
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New  York,  and  it  includes  fifteen,  twenty,  I  don't  know  how  many 
buildings.  It  has  its  churches,  its  library,  its  gardens,  its  post-office 
and  telegraph  station,  its  barber  shop,  its  dining-halls,  its  service- 
buildings,  its  suburbs.  It  is  not  a  university;  it's  a  city.  It  is  not  a 
college;  it  is  a  dozen  colleges  grafted  one  upon  another.  There  is 
Columbia  College,  or  the  school  of  the  humanities;  there  is  a  school 
of  law,  a  school  of  medicine  and  surgery,  a  school  of  mines  and  engi- 
neering, a  school  of  fine  arts,  in  which  architecture,  music,  and  drawing 
are  taught,  a  school  of  the  political  sciences,  a  school  of  pharmacy,  a 
school  of  philosophy,  a  school  of  mathematical  sciences,  a  school  for 
teachers,  a  special  summer  school,  a  school  of  applied  sciences — so  that, 
when  you  have  been  through  Columbia  University,  you  can  be  a  doctor, 
a  lawyer,  a  dentist,  a  teacher,  a  chemist,  an  engineer,  an  apothecary, 
an  engraver,  a  philosopher,  a  tenor,  a  painter,  a  machinist,  an  architect, 
a  surgeon,  a  botanist,  an  electrician.  You  can  be  all  that  at  once,  and, 
as  if  all  that  were  not  enough,  beginning  with  next  year  you  can  be  a 
reporter,  too,  for  Mr.  Pulitzer,  a  prince  of  finance  and  of  the  press, 
has  given  five  million  francs  in  order  that  yet  another  school  may  be 
added  to  all  the  schools  of  Columbia :  the  school  of  journalism. 

I  visited  the  labyrinth.  I  lost  myself  in  it  I  shall  not  tell  you 
about  the  law  school,  or  the  school  of  fine  arts,  or  the  medical  school, 
or  any  of  the  schools,  because  the  halls  in  which  lawyers,  artists,  and 
scholars  are  made,  and  the  desks  where  brains  are  trained,  are  really 
much  alike  in  all  countries  and  all  latitudes.  I  shall  speak  rather  of  a 
building  which,  at  Columbia  University,  occupies  a  place  of  honor.  I 
shall  speak  of  it  because  it  is  one  not  found  elsewhere— especially  not 
in  France — and  because  it  is  there  that  men  are  made.  I  mean  the 
gymnasium. 

Everyone,  without  exception,  must  go  there.  Some  students  may 
be  excused  from  courses  and  from  study;  none  can  be  excused  from 
the  gymnasium.  Whatever  their  age  or  their  future  profession,  they 
must  follow  the  courses  in  gymnastics.  The  professors  themselves, 
too,  are  invited  twice  a  week  to  check  their  dignity  and  their  coats  at 
the  entrance,  and,  under  the  direction  of  monitors,  to  come  and  exercise 
their  muscles  1 

And  what  a  marvelous  exercising  hall!  It  includes  an  enormous 
open  space,  with  all  the  rigging,  all  the  machinery,  all  the  apparatus, 
which  the  genius  of  man  has  succeeded  in  inventing  and  accumulating; 
then,  too,  around  this  amphitheater  runs  a  circular  track  with  slop- 
ing sides,  on  which  bicycle  races  might  be  held,  which,  however,  is 
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devoted  only  to  foot-races;  and  finally,  there  are  innumerable  rooms 
used  especially  for  fencing,  boxing,  single-stick,  I  know  not  what  all. 

From  morning  to  evening,  the  students  march,  by  thirties,  into  the 
amphitheater,  and,  in  carefully  studied  order,  are  subjected  to  all  the 
exercises  which  may  make  their  bodies  supple  and  give  them  that 
athletic  appearance  which  is  characteristic  of  the  whole  race.  There 
is  even  a  piano  in  one  corner  of  the  amphitheater,  and,  wonder  of 
wonders !  the  professor  of  gymnastics  sits  down  at  it  himself ;  this,  it 
seems,  is  to  add  a  little  grace  to  all  this  strength,  to  unite  rhythm  with 
suppleness ! 

Their  exercises  finished,  the  students,  summer  and  winter  alike, 
betake  themselves  to  the  shower  bath  or  the  swimming  pool.  Another 
marvel,  these  shower  baths,  and  most  of  all  this  swimming  pool !  Tiles 
of  dazzling  cleanliness,  free  open  spaces,  a  warm  and  even  temperature. 
In  the  immense  reservoir  there  are  young  men  swimming  under  the 
scintillating  light  of  the  electric  lampions  reflected  from  the  white 
ceiling. 

Meanwhile,  I  notice  all  round  the  swimming  pool  multitudes  of 
little  cabins,  each  provided  with  its  shower  bath;  and  I  find  that  no 
student  has  a  right  to  bathe  in  the  swimming  pool  without  having  pre- 
viously taken  a  shower  bath,  Why,  in  the  name  of  heaven,  this  double 
bath?  "Why?"  said  my  guide  severely,  "Why,  sir,  so  they  shan't 
dirty  the  water." 

And  now,  let's  talk  big  money. 

Such  an  institution  of  course  has  a  budget  that  runs  into  the  tens 
of  millions.    In  1907  it  balanced  as  follows : 

Receipts  8,836,870  francs. 

Expenditures  , 9419,665  francs. 

That  is,  a  deficit  of  582,795  francs — a  mere  trifle.    This  deficit  was  met 
within  twenty-four  hours  by  an  anonymous  gift 

Besides,  most  of  the  receipts  consist  of  gifts  in  cash ;  in  1907  no  less 
than  6,802,950  francs  were  received  in  gifts.  Since  1901,  the  Univer- 
sity has  received,  to  be  quite  exact,  46,041,810  francs.  Since  its  foun- 
dation, it  has  taken  in  not  far  from  a  billion.  It  possesses  a  capital  of 
about  twenty-five  millions,  which  consists  partly  of  real  estate,  and 
partly  of  investments,  which  bring  in  annually  more  than  a  million  in 
interest 

The  generosity  of  the  donors  is  inexhaustible.  Sometimes  it  is 
fantastic.  For  instance,  the  library  of  Columbia  University  is  a  present 
from  Seth  Low,  the  former  mayor  of  New  York,  and  this  present 
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amounted  to  the  mere  trifle  of  fifteen  million  francs.  Yes ;  I  know  you 
are  saying:  "Seth  Low  gave  fifteen  million,  but  for  him  that  was  a 
mere  drop  of  water/'  You  are  mistaken.  Seth  Low  possessed  in  all 
forty-five  millions,  and  in  order  that  Columbia  University  might  have  a 
library,  he  gave  at  one  stroke  a  third  of  his  fortune  1 

It  is  only  just  to  add  that  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  ancient  model. 
Making  up  his  accounts  one  day,  he  observes  that  the  Public  Treasury 
has  not  assessed  him  for  as  much  as  he  ought  to  have  paid.  Thereupon 
he  sends  at  once  to  the  Public  Treasury  a  check  for  the  sum  total  of 
the  arrears,  with  interest  at  five  per  cent 

When  he  gave  Columbia  University  its  magnificent  library  he  merely 
asked  that  there  should  be  inscribed  upon  its  threshold,  on  the  stones 
which  the  students'  feet  must  tread,  these  words : 

SETH  LOW 

son  of  a  New  York  merchant 

gave  this  library 

"Son  of  a  New  York  merchant" — there  again  is  the  secret  of  the 
strength  of  this  race.  It  is  proud  of  the  merchants,  its  ancestors,  as 
others  pride  themselves  upon  having  had  a  duke  in  their  lineage  1 
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KINGS   COLLEGE   ALUMNI— III 
CLASS  OF  1761 

Henry  Holland 

HENRY  HOLLAND  was  the  third  child  of  Lieutenant  Henry 
Holland  who  was  an  officer  in  the  New  York  colonial  troops 
for  more  than  thirty  years  before  the  winter  of  1721,  when  he  was 
sent  by  Governor  Burnet  to  England  with  dispatches  to  the  Lords 
of  Trade.  Lieutenant  Holland  was  also  a  commissioner  of  Indian 
affairs  from  1721  to  1726  and  was  in  command  of  the  garrison  at 
Albany  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1732. 

Henry  Holland,  our  alumnus,  was  an  alderman  of  Albany  in 
1727  and  a  sheriff  in  1746.  Subsequently  he  removed  to  New 
York  and  attended  Kings  College.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Assembly  from  Richmond  County  from  1761  to  1768.  In  1765 
he  was  one  of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Province  of  New 
York  in  the  controversy  concerning  the  partition  line  between  that 
province  and  New  Jersey.  In  1770  he  was  a  Master  in  Chancery 
for  appraising  and  settling  real  estate  by  order  of  the  court.  He 
married  on  December  14,  1728,  Alida  Beekman,  the  daughter  of 
Johannes  Martense  Beekman,  and  died  in  1782,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-eight. 

Anthony  Lispenard 

Anthony  Lispenard  was  the  great  grandson  of  Antoine  L'Espe- 
narde,  who  was  a  baker  in  Albany  as  early  as  1670,  and  the  son 
of  Leonard  Lispenard.  He  was  born  in  1753  and  received  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  Kings  College  in  1761.  He  mar- 
ried Sarah  Barclay  on  December  10,  1764.  He  had  three  sons, 
Leonard,  Thomas  and  Anthony,  and  two  daughters,  Alice  and 
Sarah,  the  latter  of  whom  married  Alexander  L.  Stewart.  He 
served  as  a  presidential  elector  in  1800,  and  died  in  181 7,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-four  years. 
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Henry  Van  Dyck 

There  are  three  early  families  of  the  name  of  Van  Dyck  who 
lived  in  the  colony  of  New  York  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
family  of  Hendrick  Van  Dyck  moved  to  Albany,  New  York,  the 
family  of  Jan  Thomasse  Van  Dyck  moved  to  Long  Island  and  New 
Jersey,  and  the  family  of  Franz  Claessen  Van  Dyck  remained  in 
New  York  City  for  several  generations.  Henry  Van  Dyck,  our 
alumnus,  was  a  great-great-grandson  of  Franz  Claessen  Van  Dyck. 
He  was  born  in  1744  in  Nassau  Street,  New  York,  and  was  a  son 
of  Richard  Van  Dyck.  After  his  graduation  from  Kings  College, 
Van  Dyck  moved  to  Stratford,  Conn.,  where  he  married  Hulda 
Lewis  of  that  place.  He  studied  and  practiced  law  for  a  time  and 
then  studied  for  the  ministry.  He  was  one  of  the  first  three  stu- 
dents ordained  by  Bishop  Seabury  in  America  in  1785.  Rev. 
Henry  Van  Dyck  was  pastor  of  several  churches  in  Connecticut,  and 
also  served  as  pastor  at  Poughkeepsie,  New  York,  Perth  Amboy, 
New  Brunswick  and  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  and  at  Newtown, 
New  York.  In  1792  he  received  the  degree  of  S.T.D.  from  Rut- 
gers College.  He  died  in  New  York  City,  September  17,  1804,  at 
the  age  of  sixty,  leaving  a  widow,  a  son  Richard,  and  a  daughter 
Abby.  Rev.  Henry  Van  Dyck  was  buried  in  the  family  vault  in 
Trinity  Churchyard,  New  York  City.  The  descendants  of  his  son 
Richard  now  reside  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  and  hi$  grand- 
daughter, Mrs.  Cornelia  Van  Dyke  Clarke  was  living  in  1878  in 
Mount  Holly,  New  Jersey,  being  the  wife  of  Joseph  Clarke  of  that 
place.  A  portrait  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Van  Dyck  is  in  the  possession 
of  the  Livingston  family  of  New  York. 

While  he  was  rector  of  St.  Peter's,  Perth  Amboy,  and  Christ 
Church,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  he  was  chosen  President  of 
the  Ninth  Convention  of  the  Church  of  New  Jersey,  held  in  Christ 
Church,  New  Brunswick,  June  6,  1792.  During  the  American 
Revolution,  he  was  a  loyalist,  but  in  1784  he  was  permitted  to  return 
to  the  State  of  New  York  by  special  act  of  the  legislature. 
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CLASS  OF  1762 
Edward  Antill 

Edward  Antill  was  a  grandson  of  Edward  Antill,  a  prominent 
merchant  in  New  York  City  who  came  from  Richmond,  Surrey, 
England,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  grand- 
father was  born  in  1659  and  died  in  1704,  and  in  addition  to  being 
a  prominent  merchant,  he  was  also  a  lawyer  and  a  man  of  public 
affairs  in  the  colony.  Edward  Antill  III,  our  alumnus,  was  the 
first  son  of  Edward  Antill  II  and  Anne  Morris.  He  was  born  in 
Piscataqua,  New  Jersey,  on  the  eleventh  of  April,  1742. 

After  graduating  from  Kings  College,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  England,  but  shortly  removed  to  Quebec,  where  he  remained 
until  the  Revolution  began.  When  that  city  was  besieged  by  the 
American  troops  in  the  fall  of  1775,  he  refused  to  respond  to  the 
call  of  the  governor  of  the  city  to  take  up  arms  in  its  defence  and 
was  sent  to  the  American  lines,  where  he  was  at  once  assigned  to 
duty  as  chief  engineer  of  the  army  by  General  Montgomery. 
He  was  with  that  officer  when  he  fell,  and  was  despatched  by  Gen- 
eral Wooster  to  relate  the  particulars  to  General  Schuyler  and  the 
Continental  Congress.  On  January  22,  1776,  he  "received  a  com- 
mission as  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  Colonel  Hazen's  second  Canadian 
Regiment,  and  in  May,  1776,  General  Benedict  Arnold  assigned  him 
to  duty  as  Adjutant  General  of  the  American  Army  in  Canada. 
In  the  following  December  he  was  sent  on  a  recruiting  tour  through 
New  Jersey  and  the  southern  states  with  the  approbation  of  Gen- 
eral Washington,  who  wrote  him  a  commendatory  letter  in  January 
8,  1777,  and  Congress  voted  him  $2,000  for  his  expenses.  He  was 
among  the  prisoners  captured  by  the  British  when  General  Sullivan 
led  his  expedition  against  Staten  Island,  August  22,  1777,  and  for  a 
time  was  confined  on  one  of  the  prison  ships.  His  brother  John, 
then  in  the  British  service,  was  sent  to  examine  the  condition  o£ 
the  prisoners,  and  the  first  person  he  saw  among  them  was  his  own 
brother,  whose  release  he  soon  effected. 

Edward  Antill  was  licensed  as  an  attorney  in  New  Jersey  at  the 
November  term  1783,  and  shortly  afterwards  he  opened  a  law  office 
in  New  York  City.  Later  he  removed  to  Canada,  joining  his 
brother  John  there.     He  married  at  Quebec,  May  4,  1767,  Miss 
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Charlotte  Riverain,  daughter  of  Joseph  Riverain,  and  died  in  the 
town  of  Saint  Johns,  on  the  Richelieu  River  near  Montreal,  May, 
1789,  at  the  age  of  forty-seven  years.  He  had  been  appointed  a 
judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  of  Clinton  County,  New 
York,  in  1789,  but  probably  died  before  he  could  fill  the  office. 

Henry  Cuyler 
Henry  Cuyler  was  a  son  of  Cornelius  Cuyler,  who  was  a  grand- 
son of  the  original  Hendrick  Cuyler,  a  tailor,  born  in  1637,  who 
came  to  Albany,  New  York,  about  1664  and  bought  a  lot  on  the  hill 
on  the  east  side  of  North  Pearl  Street,  near  State  Street.  The 
name  Cuyler  is  derived  from  the  German  Keiler  (wild  boar).  Our 
alumnus  was  born  on  August  15,  1735. 

William  Cornelius  George 

William  Cornelius  George  came  from  Antigua  and  spent  the 
early  part  of  his  college  course  at  Yale.  Subsequently  he  entered 
Kings  College,  and  after  being  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  in  Kings  College  in  1762,  he  received  an  honorary  ad 
eundem  degree  from  Yale  University  in  the  same  year.  He 
perished  in  an  attempt  to  land  on  Staten  Island  a  few  years  after 
his  graduation. 

John  Grinnell 

John  Grinnell  served  as  Captain  of  the  Third  Regiment  of  New 
York  Continental  Artillery  from  1775  to  1776. 

Alexander  Leslie 
Alexander  Leslie  was  for  thirteen  years  the  head-master  of 
the  grammar  school  of  Kings  College,  retiring  in  the  year  1776. 

Leonard  Lispenard 
Leonard  Lispenard  was  born  in  1743.  He  was  the  son  of 
Leonard  Lispenard  and  Alice  Rutgers  and  was  the  great  grandson 
of  Antoine  L'Espenarde,  the  first  member  of  the  family  in  America. 
He  graduated  from  Kings  College  in  1762  and  became  a  merchant 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  owned  the 
property  known  as  Davenport's  Neck  in  New  Rochelle,  New  York, 
where  he  had  a  summer  residence.  He  traveled  in  Europe  ex- 
tensively and  was  a  person  of  superior  culture  and  education.     He 
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served  as  a  delegate  to  the  Provincial  Congress  of  New  York  in 
1775,  and  he  was  a  Regent  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York  from  1784  to  1787.  He  was  the  treasurer  of  Kings  College 
from  1775  until  1784,  when  he  resigned  the  position.  He  died  un- 
married in  1790,  at  the  age  of  forty-seven. 

Daniel  Robert 
Daniel  Robert  was  a  lawyer  by  profession  and  became  a  loyalist 
during  the  American  Revolution.      After  the  termination  of  the 
war  be  became  His  Majesty's  Attorney  General  for  the  Island  of 
St.  Christopher's  in  the  West  Indies. 

CLASS  OF  1763 
Abraham  De  Peyster 

A  remote  ancestor  of  our  alumnus  was  a  Landheer  in  Flanders. 
Subsequently  the  family  was  driven  by  the  persecutions  of  Charles 
IX  of  France  to  Amsterdam,  Holland,  and  from  this  city  Johannes 
De  Peyster,  the  progenitor  of  the  family  in  America,  came  to  New 
Amsterdam  in  1645  on  a  v*s**>  returning  in  1652  to  make  the  new 
world  his  permanent  residence. 

Our  alumnus,  Abraham  De  Peyster,  was  the  third  child  of  Col. 
James  Abraham  De  Peyster,  and  a  member  of  the  fifth  generation 
of  the  family  in  America.  He  was  born  February  18,  1743.  In 
1776  he  entered  the  King's  service  as  senior  captain  of  the  Fourth 
or  King's  American  Regiment  of  New  York  Volunteers.  He  was 
second  in  command  at  the  Battle  of  King's  Mountain,  about  twelve 
miles  northwest  of  Yorkville,  South  Carolina,  on  October  7,  1780, 
and  after  the  fall  of  Col.  Patrick  Ferguson,  which  occurred  early  in 
the  action,  assumed  the  chief  command.  Captain  De  Peyster  had 
been  paid  off  on  the  morning  of  the  battle,  among  the  coin  which 
he  received  being  a  doubloon  which  he  placed  in  the  pocket  of  his 
vest.  While  in  the  field  a  bullet  struck  the  coin,  saving  his  life. 
He  went  to  St  John's,  New  Brunswick,  at  the  conclusion  of  peace, 
and  was  one  of  the  grantees  of  that  city.  He  became  treasurer  of 
New  Brunswick  and  a  colonel  in  the  militia.  He  died  in  that 
colony  in  1798,  his  estate  being  sold  by  his  administrator  in  1799. 
He  was  married  on  August  2,  1783,  to  Catherine,  second  daughter 
of  John  Livingston,  but  died  without  issue.  ^   F   Fuld 
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STANDARDIZATION  OF  THE  COLLEGES 

THE  daily  press,  with  characteristic  alertness,  has  taken  up  the 
phrase  "standardization  of  the  colleges,"  as  contained  in 
the  record  of  the  action  of  the  Association  of  American  Universi- 
ties at  its  last  conference,  but  for  the  most  part  without  a  proper 
realization  of  its  actual  meaning.  In  several  cases  it  has  been  in- 
ferred that  a  standardization  of  type  is  intended,  and  a  column-long 
editorial  in  one  of  the  most  enlightened  of  our  journals  sets  out 
laboriously  to  prove  that  no  standard  type  has  been  developed  or  is 
indicated  in  American  institutions  of  the  higher  learning.  The 
question,  however,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  is  not  one  of  type 
at  all,  since  under  the  various  conditions  of  historical  development 
and  of  specific  environment  it  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable,  either 
now  or  at  any  time,  to  make  the  institutions  of  the  country  conform 
to  a  single  model.  Such  a  course  would  impoverish,  rather  than 
enrich,  an  educational  system  which  within  rational  limits  should 
have  the  requisite  variety  and  adaptability  to  appeal  to  the  prefer- 
ences of  a  varied  clientele.  The  question  is  rather  what  standard  of 
requirement  and  of  educational  opportunity  shall  make  an  institu- 
tion a  college,  in  an  accepted  use  of  the  term,  and  shall  keep  it  so. 
It  is  not  a  matter  at  the  present  time  of  what  is  done  in  detail  in 
carrying  out  the  program  of  instruction,  nor  yet  of  conditions  of 
internal  organization,  but  whether  the  institution  in  question  con- 
forms to  a  minimum  standard  which  shall  make  it,  in  reality,  a  col- 
lege in  fact,  as  well  as  in  name,  and  give  it  a  recognized  place  in  a 
national  system  of  education. 

The  demand  for  a  standardization  of  the  colleges  at  this  time  has 
come  from  several  different  sources.  It  has  arisen  as  a  consequence 
of  the  action  of  foreign  universities  in  officially  accepting  the 
bachelor's  degree  alone  of  those  institutions  which  belong  to  the 
Association  of  American  Universities  as  equivalent  to  the  testi- 
monium maturitatis  of  the  home  Gymnasium,  and,  as  a  result,  the 
refusal  on  the  part  of  these  universities  to  matriculate  the  bachelors 
of  other  American  colleges  as  candidates  for  the  doctor's  degree. 
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This  condition  is  wholly  anomalous  and  unjust  to  a  number  of  the 
best  equipped  colleges  of  the  country,  which,  literally  through  no 
fault  of  their  own,  see  themselves  denied  a  privilege  and  robbed  of 
a  prestige  that  belongs  to  them  as  much  as  to  the  others,  to  which, 
by  virtue  of  membership  in  the  Association,  it  is  conceded.  This 
state  of  affairs  was  never  contemplated  by  the  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Universities,  and  is  simply  an  incident,  and,  in  a  way,  an  acci- 
dent, of  the  formal  recognition  abroad  of  the  Association  as  a  body 
of  institutions  whose  educational  status,  in  the  light  of  its  published 
proceedings,  has  been  readily  measured.  The  members  of  the 
Association  admit  to  their  own  university  work,  without  question 
and  on  a  perfect  parity  with  their  own  graduates,  the  bachelors  of  a 
number  of  the  colleges  of  the  country,  which,  because  they  are  col- 
leges and  not  at  the  same  time  universities,  can  not  become  mem- 
bers of  the  Association.  If  these,  too,  should  be  recognized,  as 
they  should  be,  by  foreign  universities  as  fulfilling  the  conditions 
of  matriculation,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  definitely  which  they 
are  in  the  long  list  of  the  so-called  "  colleges  "  and  "  universities  " 
of  the  country. 

The  demand  for  standardization  has  arisen  in  another  and  dif- 
ferent way  from  the  necessary  formulation  by  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  of  the  term  "  college  "  as 
entitling  any  particular  institution  thus  designated,  in  accordance 
with  the  conditions  of  gift,  to  inclusion  in  the  benefits  of  the  fund. 
Following  practically  the  definition  used  in  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  trustees  of  the  Foundation  deter- 
mined at  the  beginning  of  their  activity  that  "  an  institution  to  be 
ranked  as  a  college  must  have  at  least  six  professors  giving  their 
entire  time  to  college  and  university  work,  a  course  of  four  years 
in  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  and  should  require  for  admission  not 
less  than  the  usual  four  years  of  academic  or  high-school  prepara- 
tion, or  its  equivalent,  in  addition  to  the  pre-academic  or  grammar 
school  studies.  To  be  ranked  as  a  college  an  institution  must  have 
a  productive  endowment  of  not  less  than  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars."  The  Foundation  under  the  terms  of  gift  excludes  sec- 
tarian institutions  from  its  benefits,  and  until  the  recent  increase 
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of  the  fund  has  not  included  State  institutions.  With  these  two 
classes  absent,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  entire  accepted  list 
of  institutions,  consisting  of  colleges,  technical  schools  and  univer- 
sities together,  is  but  fifty-five. 

Another  demand  for  standardization  of  the  college  has  arisen 
as  a  result  of  the  recent  action  of  the  Association  of  American  Uni- 
versities to  admit  to  membership,  and,  accordingly,  to  recognize 
as  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  a  university  standard,  only  those  insti- 
tutions which  rest  their  professional  courses,  where  they  are  at 
hand,  upon  the  basis  of  college  work.  In  carrying  out  this  plan 
the  Association  will  inevitably  be  confronted  with  the  problem  of 
determining  what  colleges  give  instruction  in  arts  and  sciences 
equivalent  in  amount  and  quality  to  that  given  by  the  universities 
within  the  membership  of  the  Association  itself,  and  a  formulation 
must  be  agreed  upon  which  will  include  within  its  provisions  all 
the  colleges  of  the  country,  whatever  in  kind  they  may  be. 

The  matter  of  standardization  of  the  colleges  has  come  about 
logically  as  an  incident  of  the  evolution  of  a  national  system  of 
education  that  is  taking  place  gradually,  but  none  the  less  certainly, 
in  the  United  States.  In  certain  of  its  phases  it  is  no  new  thing; 
since  the  movement  toward  a  recognized  standard  of  initial  re* 
quirement  for  admission  to  the  college  begun  with  the  creation  of 
the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  in  1901,  definitely  asserts 
the  existence  of  a  common  basis.  The  movement,  however,  has 
received  its  greatest  impetus  from  the  extended  and  enlightened 
efforts  of  the  trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  to  obtain  the 
educational  data  necessary  for  the  administration  of  its  affairs,  and 
it  is  altogether  likely  that  the  contemplated  action  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Universities  will  complete  the  process,  so  far  as 
definition  can  do  it,  at  its  next  conference.  As  begun  by  the  En- 
trance Examination  Board  and  continued  by  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion, the  movement  for  standardization  recognizes  as  essential  con- 
ditions for  the  college,  to  use  the  formulation  contained  in  the  last 
report  of  the  president  of  the  Foundation,  that  it  should  be  super- 
imposed upon  the  high  school;  that  it  should  offer  a  four  years' 
course  in  arts  and  science;  and  that  it  should  have  a  sufficient  teach- 
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ing  staff  and  sufficient  financial  strength  to  guarantee  the  quality 
of  its  instruction.  It  is  recognized,  however,  as  is  stated,  that  these 
requirements  represent  the  minimum  of  what  might  be  expected 
of  any  institution  calling  itself  a  college  and  offering  to  students 
what  purports  to  be  college  training,  and  that  such  a  definition  does 
not  go  beyond  the  bare  framework  of  that  which  constitutes  an 
American  college. 

Standardization,  at  the  present  time,  nevertheless,  means  little 
more  than  this,  nor  can  it  be  intended  that  it  shall  mean  much  more 
in  the  future.  The  purpose  is  to  bring  the  standard  of  college  in- 
struction, including  the  entrance  requirements  at  the  beginning  and 
the  requirements  for  the  bachelor's  degree  at  the  end,  to  the  same 
essential  level  throughout  the  country,  so  that  "  college "  shall 
stand  for  something  definite  and  well  understood  in  the  American 
system  of  education,  and  shall  not  be  used  indiscriminately  by  any 
institution  that  may  complacently  elect  to  adopt  it.  There  can  be 
no  thought  in  determining  such  a  standard  of  depriving  the  Ameri- 
can college  course  of  its  elasticity  or  the  American  college  of  its 
individuality  and  its  independence  of  organization  and  method  by 
ruthlessly  conforming  all  to  a  common  model.  A  minimum  stand- 
ard of  requirement  does  not  touch  those  matters,  except  in  the 
ultimate  question  as  to  the  character  and  amount  of  their  educa- 
tional efficiency.  How  much  the  colleges  shall  give,  and  along 
what  specific  lines  of  individual  excellence  they  may  choose  to  de- 
velop, is  a  matter  that  must  be  left  to  their  own  opportunities  and 
their  own  volition. 

The  colleges,  on  the  other  hand,  whatever  their  origin  and  early 
condition  may  have  been  and  however  they  may  subsequently  have 
developed,  in  a  more  enlightened  view  of  educational  organization 
are  but  parts  of  a  general  system  of  education  of  the  country  and 
of  the  continent,  and  they  should  be  administered,  not  from  the 
standpoint  of  isolated  schools,  but  in  the  larger  interest  of  the 
great  body  of  American  students  for  whom  they  have  been  created. 
The  last  report  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  in  connection  with  this 
whole  matter,  puts  the  case  of  the  college  as  a  national  proposition 
plainly  on  its  feet     "  Its  duty  and  its  highest  service  lies  in  a  fair 
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coordination  with  the  general  scheme  of  education  of  the  State  and 
of  the  nation.  The  college  needs  not  independence  but  freedom, 
and  freedom  is  not  limited  when  the  college  takes  upon  itself  the 
obligations  of  scholarly  cooperation,  academic  sincerity,  and  educa- 
tional unselfishness/9 

W.  H.  C 
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MORGAN  DIX,  D.D.,  D.C.L. 

MORGAN  DIX,  A.B.  1848,  A.M.  1851,  D.D.  1863,  DC.L. 
University  of  the  South  1885,  D.D.  Princeton  1896  and 
Oxford  1900  and  Harvard  1902 — as  his  name  stands  recorded  in 
our  General  Catalogue — was  at  the  time  of  his  death  the  senior 
member  in  point  of  service  in  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Columbia 
University.  He  had  served  for  fifteen  years  longer  than  the  Trus- 
tee who  stood  next  to  him  on  the  list  Since  the  death  of  Mr.  Fish 
in  1889,  onty  one  other  member  of  the  Board — the  late  Mr. 
William  C.  Schermerhorn — had  ranked  as  senior  to  Dr.  Dix.  His 
more  than  forty-five  years  of  continuous  service  is  without  an  equal 
in  our  annals. 

He  was  born  in  the  City  of  New  York  on  November  1,  1827, 
spent  most  of  his  early  years  in  Albany,  entered  Columbia  College 
as  a  sophomore  in  the  autumn  of  1845  and  graduated  with  the 
class  of  1848.  Among  his  classmates  were  Joseph  Wesley  Harper 
and  Horace  W.  Carpentier — both  subsequently  valued  members  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Graduating  from  the  Theological  Seminary  in  1852,  Morgan 
Dix  served  as  deacon  and  priest  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
first  in  Philadelphia  and  later  in  New  York.  In  the  autumn  of 
1862  he  was  chosen  (on  the  death  of  the  venerable  Dr.  Berrian) 
to  be  the  Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  and  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life  he  filled  that  arduous  and  conspicuous  post,  contributing  con- 
stantly by  word  and  good  example  to  the  edifying  and  well-govern- 
ing of  his  parish.  He  laid  down  his  work  only  with  his  life,  which 
came  to  an  end  on  Wednesday,  the  twenty-ninth  of  April,  1908, 
after  a  very  brief  illness. 

Such  are  the  simple  annals  of  his  long  and  useful  career,  which 
was  essentially  devoted  to  furthering  the  spiritual  and  material 
growth  of  the  people  committed  to  his  charge.  This  was  his  life 
work,  and  to  this  he  gave  himself  without  reserve.  His  varied 
abilities,  his  unusual  capacity  for  organization,  his  zeal  and  stead- 
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fast  faith,  worked  wonders  for  his  Church.  Writing  the  History 
of  Trinity  Parish  in  1906,  he  dwelt  with  just  pride  on  its  increase 
since  his  installation  as  Rector.  "  At  that  time,"  he  wrote,  "  the 
number  of  clergy  was  eight;  it  is  now  twenty-five.  We  had  four 
churches,  we  now  have  nine,  as  well  as  seventeen  schools  for  Chris- 
tian education,  several  of  which  are  partly  endowed,  a  parish  hos- 
pital, and  a  burial  ground  for  the  poor.  We  have  come  through 
our  trials  as  in  past  years,  fighting  battles  against  aggression  from 
outside,  but  thank  God  at  peace  within  our  borders  and  almost,  if 
not  absolutely,  free  from  controversies,  dissensions  or  whatever 
might  have  disturbed  the  peace  of  our  household  of  faith." 

But  Dr.  Dix's  influence  in  the  Church  and  the  community  ex- 
tended far  beyond  the  borders  of  his  own  parish  and  of  the  diocese 
to  which  he  was  attached.  At  many  successive  triennial  conven- 
tions of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States,  he 
was  elected  presiding  officer  of  the  House  of  Deputies.  His  clear 
and  logical  mind,  his  keen  sense  of  justice,  his  tact  and  alertness 
gave  him  a  commanding  position  in  these  bodies,  which  have  always 
been  composed  of  unusually  able  men — both  clergymen  and  lay- 
men— assembled  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Dr.  Dix,  by  virtue  of  his  office  as  Rector  of  Trinity  Church, 
was  trustee  of  two  great  charities — the  Sailors'  Snug  Harbor  and 
the  Leake  and  Watts  Orphan  House — both  of  which  he  served  with 
constant  diligence.  He  was  also  elected  a  member  of  the  boards 
of  many  other  religious  and  charitable  institutions. 

In  1862,  following  the  unbroken  precedent  which  had  prevailed 
in  Columbia  College  since  the  Revolution,  Dr.  Dix  immediately 
after  his  installation  as  Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  was  elected  a 
member  of  our  own  Board  of  Trustees  and  continued  in  service 
almost  to  the  very  day  of  his  death.  Indeed,  he  attended  a  meeting 
of  the  Trustees  as  late  as  Monday,  the  sixth  of  April,  and  addressed 
the  Board  on  the  business  then  before  it  at  some  length  and  with 
his  customary  earnestness  and  vigor.  His  influence  in  the  Board 
was  always  conservative.  It  was  not  that  he  objected  to  change 
in  itself ;  but  he  was  not  willing  to  agree  to  innovations  unless  he 
was  first  fully  convinced  that  they  would  turn  out  to  be  improve- 
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ments.  His  calm  judgment  was  not  easily  or  quickly  led  away. 
He  liked  to  keep  his  feet  on  the  old  paths,  and  although  he  was  not 
desirous  to  stand  still,  he  would  not  move  until  he  was  sure  where 
he  was  going. 

The  somewhat  restless  activities  of  President  Barnard,  whose 
far-seeing  plans  for  the  future  of  Columbia  were  not  always  limited 
by  an  adequate  sense  of  the  adaptation  of  ends  to  means,  often 
awakened  Dr.  Dix's  opposition.  In  particular,  President  Barnard's 
views  as  to  the  education  of  women  failed  entirely  to  command 
Dr.  Dix's  assent,  and  he  exerted  himself  to  prevent  anything  which 
savored  of  undergraduate  coeducation.  But  the  establishment  of 
Barnard  College  and  the  development  of  *  University  instruction 
among  men  and  women  alike,  although  probably  not  altogether  in 
harmony  with  Dr.  Dix's  views  as  to  the  true  mission  of  Christian 
women,  he  did  not  oppose.  The  maintenance  of  the  traditional 
college  course  was  also  a  thing  that  was  dear  to  him ;  and  when  the 
Statutes  were  revised  so  as  to  grant  very  enlarged  powers  to  the 
College  Faculty,  he  was  insistent  that  that  body  should  never  be 
permitted  to  change  the  terms  of  admission  or  the  conditions  for 
graduation,  without  the  knowledge  and  assent  of  the  Trustees. 

He  did  not  speak  often  at  meetings  of  the  Trustees,  but  when 
he  did  take  any  part  in  their  discussions  his  words  never  failed  to 
carry  weight.  His  calm  and  striking  presence;  his  simple,  clear  and 
logical  method  of  statement;  his  unaffected  earnestness  of  convic- 
tion, and  a  humorous  appreciation  of  circumstances  and  possibilities, 
were  the  characteristics  which  chiefly  distinguished  him  in  the  every- 
day work  of  the  Board. 

The  influence  of  early  environment  undoubtedly  counted  for  a 
great  deal  in  the  development  of  these  characteristics.  His  father, 
General  John  A.  Dix — whose  memory  he  venerated — had  played 
a  conspicuous  part  in  public  affairs.  From  1830  to  1861,  during 
all  of  Morgan  Dix's  boyhood  and  early  manhood,  his  father  was 
one  of  that  hard-headed,  conservative  and  extremely  able  group  of 
men  who  controlled  the  destinies  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  They  were  sincerely,  even  passionately,  at- 
tached to  the  Union  and  the  Constitution.      They  dreaded  and 
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opposed  changes  which  they  feared  might  wreck  the  country.  But 
when  the  event  came  and  the  Union  was  threatened  with  destruction, 
they  did  not  hesitate  in  their  loyalty  to  the  flag. 

It  was  in  such  an  atmosphere  of  loyalty  to  the  Union,  of  faith- 
ful adherence  to  those  abstract  doctrines  of  government  which  they 
believed  were  embodied  in  the  Constitution,  and  of  extremely 
simple  and  straightforward  theories  of  administration  that  General 
Dix  moved.  It  was  the  school  of  the  Albany  Regency,  of  Van 
Buren,  of  Marcy  and  of  Silas  Wright.  And  it  was  in  the  doctrines 
of  this  school  that  Morgan  Dix  acquired  the  conservatism,  the 
strength  of  conviction,  and  the  plain  vigorous  common-sense  which 
distinguished  him  in  his  relation  to  secular  affairs. 

Of  Dr.  Dix's  other  and  more  intimate  personal  qualities,  of  his 
literary  achievements,  of  his  spiritual  and  religious  growth,  this  is 
not  perhaps  the  place  to  attempt  to  speak.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
those  who  knew  him  best  could  most  fully  appreciate — to  use  his 
own  words  written  of  his  father — "  that  strong  individuality,  which 
constitutes  the  chief  treasure  of  our  recollections,  and  has  left  the 
impression  of  a  sweet,  simple-hearted,  tender  soul,  which  loved  its 
own  devotedly,  and  revered  God,  and  won  from  men  a  deeper  affec- 
tion as,  drawing  nearer,  they  saw  what  he  was." 

George  L.  Rives 
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CHARLES  CUTHBERT  HALL,  D.D. 

IN  the  death  of  the  Reverend  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall,  D.D.,  Presi* 
dent  of  Union  Theological  Seminary  and  a  member  of  the 
Columbia  University  Council,  which  occurred  at  his  residence  in 
New  York  on  Wednesday,  March  25,  1908,  the  University  is  de- 
prived of  the  advice  and  services  of  a  man  of  rare  gifts  and  dis- 
tinguished achievements.  As  an  educator,  his  mastery  was  shown 
in  the  fact,  that,  in  a  day  of  decreasing  interest  in  theological  study, 
the  seminary  of  which  he  was  the  head  gained  wide  recognition  and 
attracted  an  increasing  number  of  students.  As  a  theologian,  he 
was  notable  for  emphasizing  the  need  of  thorough  methods  and  the 
place  of  absolute  freedom  of  investigation  in  the  cause  of  religious 
faith.  As  a  preacher,  his  finished  eloquence,  warm,  personal 
knowledge  of  the  spiritual  and  never-failing  human  sympathy, 
brought  comfort  and  uplift  wherever  he  was  heard.  As  a  mis- 
sionary, he  was  widely  influential,  through  his  lecture  tours,  in 
interpreting  Christianity  to  the  orient  and  in  bringing  to  the  nations 
of  the  west  a  more  intelligent  and  generous  appreciation  of  the 
religions  of  the  east. 

Doctor  Hall  was  born  in  New  York  on  September  3,  1852. 
He  was  graduated  at  Williams  College  in  1872,  entered  thereafter 
the  Union  Theological  Seminary  and,  prior  to  his  ordination  in 
1875,  spent  a  year  of  study  in  England  and  Scotland.  While 
abroad,  he  formed  the  close  friendships  of  Dean  Stanley  and  Charles 
Kingsley,  from  whom  he  received  many  marks  of  favor  and  con- 
sideration. Upon  returning  to  his  home,  he  undertook  the  duties 
of  pastor  of  the  Union  Presbyterian  Church  in  Newburgh,  going 
from  there  to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Brooklyn.  In 
1897  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary. 
Appointed  in  1902-03  as  Barrows  Lecturer  in  India  and  Japan  on 
the  Christian  Religion,  he  made  such  a  deep  impression  that  his 
return  to  the  east  was  everywhere  demanded.  On  this  second  tour, 
made  in  1906-07,  he  contracted  a  baffling  tropical  fever  which 
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finally  resulted  in  his  death.  The  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  was 
conferred  upon  him  by  New  York  University  in  1890,  by  Harvard 
in  1897,  and  by  Yale  in  1901.  The  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  was 
bestowed  by  Union  College  in  1905.  He  was  a  trustee  of  Williams 
College  and  of  Atlanta  University.  Among  the  most  significant 
of  Doctor  Hall's  contributions  to  christian  and  theological  litera- 
ture may  be  mentioned:  "Does  God  send  trouble?",  "Christian 
belief  interpreted  by  christian  experience,"  "  The  universal  ele- 
ments of  religion,"  "  Christ  and  the  human  race." 

The  crowning  achievement  of  Doctor  Hall's  life  is  found  in  his 
work  as  president  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary.  For  this 
office  he  was  ideally  fitted.  The  effect  of  his  presence  was  to  re- 
move at  once  the  opposition  which  had  existed  in  some  quarters  to 
the  institution  and  to  make  known  generally  the  constructive 
methods  there  employed.  He  secured  to  the  faculty  scholars  of 
distinguished  ability  both  from  this  country  and  Europe,  who 
formed,  however,  a  compact  and  aggressive  body  not  on  the  basis 
of  identity  of  intellectual  view  but  of  a  common  purpose.  His 
influence  upon  the  students  was  strong  and  formative.  Men  of 
all  types  found  in  him  a  friend  and  adviser  in  every  perplexity,  a 
stimulator  and  guide  in  every  aspiration.  The  growth  of  Union 
Seminary  and  his  aim  to  make  it  a  school  of  theological  training 
equal  in  rank  and  thoroughness  to  other  graduate  schools  of  modern 
universities,  caused  President  Hall  to  seek  for  larger  equipment. 
At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  had  succeeded  in  procuring  the  gift  of 
a  site  of  land  adjoining  Columbia  University  and  a  sufficient  sum 
of  money  to  erect  the  necessary  buildings  without  incurring  debt. 
This  new  and  beautiful  home,  planned  under  his  direction,  for  the 
seminary  to  which  he  had  given  the  matured  powers  of  his  life, 
will  stand  as  a  noble  and  enduring  monument  to  his  learning,  piety* 
zeal  and  foresight. 

Raymond  Collyer  Knox 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT 

At  the  meeting  of  February  3,  1908,  the  Trustees  adopted  certain 
amendments  to  the  Statutes  governing  the  composition  and  functions 
of  the  University  Council  which  essentially  change  its  relations  to  the 
The  Reorganization  of  University  at  large  and  to  the  several  constituent 
the  University  Council  parts.  This  action  was  the  outcome  of  discussion 
which  lasted  nearly  two  years,  beginning  in  February,  1906,  with  the 
designation  by  the  President  of  the  Committee  on  Higher  Degrees  as 
a  special  committee  to  prepare  a  report  upon  the  advisability  of  changes 
in  the  composition  and  powers  of  the  Council,  particularly  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Council  itself  and  of  its  powers  as  an  advisory  and  legis- 
lative body  for  the  whole  University.  This  committee  presented  a 
report  in  April,  1906,  advocating  both  changes;  its  recommendations 
were  not  accepted,  and  a  new  committee  was  appointed,  more  com- 
pletely tepresentative  of  the  Council  as  a  whole,  to  take  up  the  entire 
matter  anew.  After  exhaustive  discussion  this  second  committee  pre- 
sented a  report  in  February,  1907;  but  final  action  was  not  had  until 
the  following  November,  when  the  report  was  adopted  with  slight 
modifications,  and  transmitted  to  the  Trustees  as  a  recommendation  of 
the  Council. 

The  first  change  thus  made  enlarges  the  Council  by  the  addition  of 
a  second  elected  member  from  each  faculty  which  had  hitherto  sent 
one  elected  delegate,  one  from  the  Faculty  of  Fine  Arts  (with  pro- 
vision for  a  second  in  the  future),  and  one  from  the  Faculty  of  the 
College  of  Pharmacy,  when  that  faculty  shall  consist  of  ten  or  more 
members.  In  1908-09  the  Council,  as  thus  enlarged,  will  comprise 
thirty  members — a  body  larger  than  some  of  the  faculties,  and  much 
more  truly  representative  of  all  the  various  interests  of  the  University 
than  it  could  ever  be  under  its  previous  form.  The  multiplication  of 
departments  in  the  University  had  already  made  it  difficult  in  some 
cases  to  secure  adequate  representation.  It  was  also  felt  by  the  com- 
mittee which  had  recommended  the  change  that  since  the  deans  had 
become  appointed  instead  of  elected  officers,  the  faculties  had  suffered 
to  that  extent  diminution  of  a  privilege  which  could  and  should  be 
restored  by  the  right  of  electing  a  second  delegate  from  each.  The 
Council  had  recommended  the  prohibition  of  plural  voting  for  repre- 
sentatives on  the  part  of  professors  who  happen  to  sit  in  more  than 
one  faculty;  but  the  Trustees  rejected  the  proposal,  on  the  ground  that 
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the  right  of  voting  inhered  in  the  professorship  and  accompanied  the 
holder  into  all  the  legislative  bodies  of  which  he  should  be  made  a 
member.  Such  elections  of  second  delegates  as  have  been  held  at  the 
time  of  writing  seem  to  show  that  the  faculties  are  actuated  by  the 
desire  to  make  their  representation  more  harmonious  and  complete. 

The  changes  in  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Council  are  chiefly 
two:  it  becomes  entitled  to  share  in  the  action  of  the  faculties  of 
Columbia  College  and  Barnard  College,  with  regard  to  the  adoption 
into  their  programs  of  study  of  courses  offered  by  other  faculties  and 
leading  to  graduate  or  professional  degrees  or  diplomas;  and  it  gains 
the  right  of  expressing  its  opinion  upon  any  proposed  exercise  of 
powers  conferred  upon  any  of  the  faculties  which  invDlves  a  change 
in  the  educational  policy  of  the  University  in  respect  to  the  require- 
ments for  admission,  the  program  of  studies  or  the  conditions  of 
graduation.  No  such  proposed  action  may  be  laid  before  the  Trustees 
for  their  action  until  the  Council  has  at  least  had  full  opportunity  of 
expressing  itself  thereon.  This  provision  is  designed  to  secure  and 
doubtless  will  secure  the  fullest  possible  acquaintance  on  the  part  of 
the  representatives  of  each  faculty  with  what  is  going  on  in  the  other 
faculties,  in  all  matters  of  more  general  interest.  As  the  University 
has  spread  out  in  so  many  directions,  the  need  of  a  strong  bond  of 
union  has  for  a  number  of  years  been  more  keenly  felt,  and  this  new 
revision  of  the  Statutes  is  but  the  logical  completion  of  the  process 
begun  in  1890.  No  one  faculty  can  expect  to  be  entirely  a  law  unto 
itself ;  the  larger  interests  are  too  complicated  and  pervasive  to  be  any 
longer  properly  conservable  under  the  exclusive  control  of  one  body. 
Yet,  though  provision  is  made  for  the  expression  of  the  Council's 
opinion  on  any  new  departure,  and  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  Council 
to  consider  all  such  matters,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  approval  by 
the  Council  must  precede  approval  by  the  Trustees.  The  Council  is 
expected,  however,  to  be  able  to  judge  many  questions  from  more 
points  of  view  than  are  likely  to  be  taken  by  any  single  faculty,  and 
its  opinion  is  in  so  far  likely  to  be  less  biased. 


In  an  article  in  the  current  number  of  the  Quarterly  on  "The 

Faculty  of  Philosophy,"  Professor  W.  H.  Carpenter  contrasts  the 

educational  achievements  of  that  faculty  with  a  lack  of  homogeneity 

The  Faculty        of  effort  and  esprit  de  corps  of  student  and  in- 

©f  Philosophy       structor  with  which  he  believes  it  chargeable.    The 

rate  and  extent  of  increase  in  enrollment  of  students  and  in  degrees 
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granted  which  have  marked  the  history  of  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy 
as  compared  with  its  fellow  graduate  faculties  is  exhibited  in  a  table 
of  figures  covering  the  years  from  1889  to  1907.  The  table  shows 
that  58  per  cent,  of  the  entire  enrollment  of  7180  and  43.8  per  cent, 
of  the  2049  graduate  degrees  granted  during  this  period  were  under 
this  faculty.  That,  in  spite  of  this  showing,  the  faculty  is  not  a  co- 
herent body  with  unified  aims  and  interests  is  an  opinion  which  is  not 
likely  to  arouse  dissent.  Exception  may  be  taken,  however,  to  the 
adequacy  of  the  reasons  which  Professor  Carpenter  finds  for  this 
lack  of  coherence  and  also  to  his  estimate  of  it  as  a  decided  disad- 
vantage in  spite  of  which  the  faculty  has  been  educationally  successful. 
Two  reasons  are  assigned  for  the  lack  of  a  unified  faculty  spirit. 
The  first  is  the  fact  that  so  many  members  of  the  faculty  owe  it  a 
divided  allegiance,  and  the  second  is  the  fact  that  the  departments 
represented  in  the  faculty  are  not  housed  together,  but  are  widely 
scattered  over  the  campus  and  lodged  in  several  cases  in  very  inade- 
quate quarters.  Professor  Carpenter  lays  less  stress  on  the  first  rea- 
son. Indeed,  its  general  importance  is  questionable.  The  divided 
allegiance  to  which  reference  is  made  is  the  result  of  the  divided  work 
of  instructors  which  involves  their  membership  in  different  faculties 
and  thus  a  range  of  interests  outside  of  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy. 
But  experience  indicates  that  this  is  an  advantage  rather  than  a  hin- 
drance for  efficient  educational  coordination,  and  that  it  tends  to  pro- 
duce broader  sympathies.  Were  the  interests  of  its  members  more 
exclusively  the  interests  of  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  there  would 
doubtless  be  greater  coherence  of  a  certain  kind,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  would  be  the  kind  to  be  desired.  The  second  reason  as- 
signed by  Professor  Carpenter  has  much  greater  weight  As  the 
Faculty  of  Philosophy  is  at  present  housed,  there  is  no  natural  oppor- 
tunity for  informal  meeting  or  discussion  among  its  members.  The 
advantage  of  such  meeting  and  discussion  can  not  be  too  highly  esti- 
mated, but  it  is  an  advantage  which  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  has 
deplorably  lacked.  Until  the  formation  of  the  Committee  on  Program 
of  Studies  two  years  ago,  there  was  not  even  a  standing  committee 
of  the  faculty  which  could  represent  its  joint  interests.  The  work 
which  that  committee  has  already  done  and  the  confidence  which  the 
faculty  has  shown  in  it  are  ample  witnesses  of  the  readiness  of  the 
faculty  to  respond  to  those  influences  which  give  it  greater  stability. 
But  that  committee  affords  at  present  practically  the  only  opportunity 
for  corporate  faculty  effort.    The  need  of  adequate  and  contiguous 
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quarters  for  the  departments  represented  in  the  faculty  and  of  the 
informal  intercourse  which  such  quarters  would  afford,  grows  greater 
every  year,  and  Professor  Carpenter  has  voiced  a  general  opinion  in 
insisting  on  it  with  so  much  concrete  emphasis. 

There  is  another  reason  for  a  lack  of  coherence  which  would  be 
affected  little  by  a  merely  external  rearrangement,  and  which  appears 
to  be  more  important  than  those  mentioned  in  the  article.  While  the 
departments  represented  in  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  have  many  edu- 
cational interests  in  common,  they  have  as  many,  and  in  certain  cases 
more,  with  other  departments  not  represented.  As  far  as  representa- 
tion is  concerned,  literature  is  divorced  from  history,  anthropology 
from  biology,  sociology,  and  statistics,  philosophy  and  psychology  from 
science,  and  education  from  many  of  its  important  interests.  Indeed, 
such  a  statement  inadequately  represents  the  contrasts  that  might  be 
drawn.  The  various  departments  have,  naturally  and  as  a  consequence 
of  their  segregation,  found  it  necessary  to  maintain  affiliations  with 
others  not  represented  in  their  own  faculty.  This  fact  has,  doubtless, 
made  for  a  lack  of  faculty  coherence,  but  it  has  also  made  for  educa- 
tional efficiency.  In  the  light  of  it  one  may  claim  that  a  great  part  of 
the  success  which  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  has  achieved  during  its 
history  has  been  due  to  its  many-sided  affiliations  with  the  rest  of  the 
University.  The  recognition  of  this  does  not  diminish  the  force  of 
Professor  Carpenter's  plea  for  more  adequate  quarters.  It  suggests 
rather  an  additional  need,  the  need  of  some  method  by  which  the  exclu- 
sively educational  interests  of  the  various  graduate  faculties  may  be 
more  adequately  coordinated.  With  such  coordination  internal  faculty 
coherence  should  go  hand  in  hand  in  order  that  it  may  be  continually 
effective  in  the  domain  of  scholarship. 


For  many  years  Columbia  has  pursued  with  reference  to  her  stu- 
dents the  policy  of  supplying  them  richly  with  opportunities  and  of 
leaving  largely  to  their  own  volition  the  question  of  how  far  they 
Committee  on  Advice  would  profit  by  these  opportunities.    This  policy  is 

to  Students  characteristic  of  the  freedom — and  perhaps  heart- 
lessness — of  life  in  a  great  city,  where  what  is  everybody's  business  is 
nobody's  business,  and  was  probably  strengthened  by  the  influence  on 
many  of  our  professors  of  their  training  in  German  universities.  We 
made  good  rules,  we  devised  wise  courses  of  study,  we  provided  proper 
penalties  for  too  frequent  absences  and  for  failures  in  examinations; 
but  we  abandoned  the  students  to  their  own  sense  of  responsibility  and 
to  their  own  ambition  or  lack  of  ambition,  as  the  case  might  be. 
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In  the  last  year  or  two,  however,  the  current  has  been  rapidly  turn- 
ing in  the  other  direction,  in  those  parts  of  the  University,  at  least,  in 
which  our  students  are  youngest.  In  the  schools  of  engineering  most 
of  the  recent  administrative  action  has  seemed  to  center  on  greater  care 
for  the  individual,  and  in  the  two  undergraduate  colleges  this  tendency 
has  been  even  more  marked.  Committees  of  both  Columbia  and  Bar- 
nard have  been  considering  necessary  changes  in  the  methods  of  in- 
struction, with  the  same  end  in  view.  In  Columbia  the  most  distinct 
change  in  this  direction  has  been  the  establishment  of  a  Committee  on 
Advice  to  Students  and  the  assignment  by  it  of  each  student  who 
entered  the  College  in  1907-08  to  some  officer  of  instruction.  The 
officers  who  are  to  meet  the  students  in  this  way  are,  in  general,  the 
older  and  more  experienced  teachers,  men  of  distinction,  whom  any 
lad  should  be  proud  to  know.  Their  duties  have  not  been  rigidly 
formulated,  and  it  seems  well  that  this  should  be  so.  Each  is  left  free 
as  to  the  extent  of  his  relationship  with  the  young  men  put  in  his 
charge ;  but  he  is  to  meet  them  at  least  once  in  two  weeks,  and  all  their 
schedules  of  courses  must  bear  his  approval.  The  intention  is  to 
assign  in  the  same  way  next  autumn  the  incoming  students,  and  thus 
to  proceed  until  every  boy  whose  work  is  primarily  collegiate  has  thus 
a  claim  on  the  continued  interest  and  attention  of  some  one  professor. 

The  plan  is  simple,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  can  be  put  into  effect 
without  throwing  too  great  a  burden  on  the  members  of  the  teaching 
staff.  The  students  accept  it  with  some  eagerness,  or  at  least  with 
their  usual  delightful  tolerance  for  all  the  mysterious — and  to  them 
often  whimsical — projects  of  their  elders.  To  the  public  at  large  it 
has  been  a  revelation  of  the  fact  that  Columbia  is  moving  along  the 
same  lines  of  reconstruction  as  several  other  important  institutions. 
To  the  alumni  and  special  friends  of  Columbia  and  to  the  parents  of 
our  boys  it  will  be  a  very  tangible  sign  of  the  growth  among  us  of  an 
increased  feeling  of  responsibility  for  the  youths  placed  in  our  charge, 
and  of  our  determination  to  give  them  wise  guidance  as  well  as  sound 
instruction.  It  is,  moreover,  only  one  of  many  signs  that  the  College, 
after  years  of  a  growth  so  rapid  as  to  give  no  time  for  reflection,  is 
now  coming  to  realize  more  clearly  its  special  problems  and  to  search 
earnestly  for  their  solutions.  The  members  of  the  teaching  force  have 
never  been  so  eager  to  cooperate  with  one  another,  nor  have  their 
different  ideals  of  education  ever  tended  more  plainly  to  unite  in  a 
common  aim,  in  which  each  may  have  his  part.  From  such  unanimity 
of  feeling  and  from  such  earnestness  there  can  but  come  a  greatly 
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increased  efficiency  of  instruction  and  a  furtherance  of  all  the  higher 
ends  of  college  education. 


No  one  can  read  Dr.  Ditman's  graphic  article  on  "  Education  and 
its  economic  value  in  the  field  of  preventive  medicine/'  which  is  issued 
as  a  supplement  to  the  present  number  of  the  Quarterly,  without  a 
The  Need  for  a  School  keen  realization  of  the  immense  possibilities  in  the 
of  Sanitary  Science  field  of  education  for  which  he  pleads.  In  the 
and  Public  Health  j^sh  0f  modern  life  we  are  more  prone  to  try  to 
cure  the  ills  we  have  than  to  take  effective  measures  against  those  we 
know  not  of,  and  herein  lies  our  short-sightedness.  Dr.  Ditman  makes 
very  clear  the  foolhardiness  of  such  a  course.  The  descending  curves 
of  the  death  rate  from  small-pox,  typhoid  fever,  tuberculosis,  diph- 
theria, scarlet  fever  and  measles,  as  the  result  of  the  application  of 
sanitary  principles,  are  facts  that  cannot  be  denied.  They  are  indica- 
tive of  a  corresponding  decrease  in  human  misery.  But  the  need  of 
further  work  along  similar  lines  is  clear  from  the  curves  of  increase 
in  the  prevalence  of  pneumonia,  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  cancer,  dia- 
betes and  Blight's  disease. 

Pasteur  has  said  that  it  is  within  the  power  of  man  to  make  all 
infectious  diseases  to  disappear  from  the  world.  From  the  standpoint 
of  ethics  alone  a  great  extension  of  preventive  measures  is  abundantly 
justified.  But  from  the  standpoint  of  economics  there  is  equal  justifi- 
cation. To  allow  disease  that  can  be  prevented  to  take  foothold  and 
spread  is  indicative  of  bad  business  methods,  and  the  resulting  loss  can 
readily  be  computed  in  dollars  and  cents.  The  epidemic  of  yellow 
fever  in  1878  cost  this  country  the  sum  of  one  hundred  million  dollars. 

Granted  all  this,  the  question  is  how  can  known  sanitary  principles 
be  presented  properly  to  the  people,  and  the  latter  be  made  to  realize 
the  importance  of  living  sanitary  lives?  This  can  be  done,  and  is 
being  done,  through  the  extension  of  the  work  of  hospitals,  dispensa- 
ries, boards  of  health,  societies  of  organized  charity,  municipal  officers, 
professional  teachers,  and  sanitary  engineers.  The  great  need  of  the 
time,  for  those  who  are  willing  to  undertake  this  work,  is  opportunity 
to  obtain  the  proper  training.  Here  is  the  crux  of  the  matter,  and 
now  for  the  first  time  we  have  before  us  an  outline  of  a  proposed 
school  adequate  to  meet  the  need.  Such  a  school  has  become  a  moral 
and  economic  necessity.    How  soon  shall  it  become  a  reality? 


The  present  requirements  for  admission  to  the  school  of  medicine 
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are  practically  equivalent  to  those  that  admit  to  Columbia  College. 
Beginning  with  the  session  of  1909-10,  there  will  be  required  the  com- 
Admisiion  to  pletion  of  not  less  than  two  full  years  of  study  in 
Medical  Study  an  approved  college  or  scientific  school,  which 
course  must  have  included  instruction  in  the  elements  of  physics,  inor- 
ganic chemistry  and  biology.  This  represents  a  desirable  advance,  and 
is  probably  the  best  standard  for  the  majority  of  American  youths  now 
entering  upon  the  study  of  medicine.  Their  age  at  this  period  is 
about  that  of  the  German  student  on  leaving  his  Gymnasium.  A  few 
medical  schools  in  this  country  require  the  added  year  or  two  which  are 
requisite  to  obtain  a  baccalaureate  degree.  While  this  is  desirable  as 
a  pre-requisite  to  the  study  of  law,  the  case  is  different  with  medicine. 
The  graduate  in  law  may  become  a  wage-earner  upon  the  completion 
of  his  course  in  the  professional  school.  If  the  graduate  in  medicine 
is  to  be  properly  trained,  however,  he  must  pass  the  next  two  years 
after  the  end  of  his  professional  course  as  a  non-wage-earning  interne 
in  the  hospital.  Thus  it  comes  about  that  for  him  eight  years  must 
elapse  between  the  secondary  school  and  the  beginning  of  independent 
effort  and  of  self-support — namely,  two  years  in  college,  four  years 
in  the  medical  school,  and  two  years  in  the  hospital.  It  is  difficult  to 
see  how  with  the  present  enormous  demands  on  the  energy  of  the 
student  in  medical  training  this  period  of  eight  years  can  be  shortened. 
The  new  Columbia  standard  thus  seems  to  represent  the  most  desir- 
able goal  to  be  reached  in  the  near  future  by  the  majority  of  American 
medical  schools.  If  medicine  continues  to  advance  in  the  future  with 
the  great  strides  that  have  characterized  its  progress  in  the  recent  past 
— and  there  is  no  prospect  of  its  pace  being  slackened — new  problems 
in  the  education  of  its  followers  will  soon  press  for  solution. 


In  Professor  Gray's  lectures  on  "The  nature  and  sources  of  the 
law,"  delivered  at  the  University  this  spring,  the  Carpentier  lectureship 
has  clearly  vindicated  the  wisdom  and  usefulness  of  the  foundation. 

The  Carpentier  In  no  department  of  science  has  the  discussion  of 
lectures  first  principles  received  less  attention  in  English- 

speaking  countries  than  in  that  of  legal  science.  This  fact,  less  dis- 
creditable to  the  professors  and  practitioners  of  that  science  than  it  may 
seem,  is  due  to  the  circumstance  that  law,  like  medicine,  is  primarily 
an  applied  science  and  only  in  its  more  developed  stages,  where  the 
field  of  social  and  industrial  activity  has  been  pretty  fully  mapped  out 
and  the  relations  of  its  several  parts  and  their  functions  adjusted  by 
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the  courts  and  legislatures,  furnishes  the  material  for  comprehensive 
scientific  treatment.  That  stage  was  reached  in  the  Roman  law  in  the 
later  periods  of  the  empire  and  the  activity  of  continental  jurists  in 
the  field  of  legal  theory  is  an  inheritance  from  that  legal  system.  That 
the  time  has  now  come  for  a  similar  development  in  the  common  law 
system  is  evinced  by  the  increasing  number  of  legal  scholars  who,  in 
England,  in  Australia  and  in  the  United  States  are  devoting  some  part 
at  least  of  their  attention  to  the  scientific  study  of  the  law  and  who  are 
making  contributions  of  greater  or  less  importance  to  its  literature. 
Notable  among  these  is  Professor  Gray,  who  brings  to  the  task  a 
powerful  and  acute  legal  mind,  trained  in  the  practice  as  well  as  the 
professional  teaching  of  his  science.  His  lectures,  the  fruit  of  a  life- 
time of  reflection  and  experience,  proved  of  the  deepest  interest  to  the 
lawyers  and  law  students  who  heard  them.  When  printed,  as  they 
will  shortly  be,  in  book  form,  they  will  appeal  to  a  much  wider  circle. 


At  the  March  meeting  of  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  there  was 
adopted  a  new  curriculum  for  the  second,  third  and  fourth  years  of  all 
the  schools.  These  new  courses  of  study  represent  so  much  careful 
The  New  Applied  thought  on  the  part  of  the  officers  of  the  various 
Science  Curriculum  departments,  and  so  much  painstaking  labor  on  the 
part  of  the  committee  on  program  of  studies  charged  with  their  prepa- 
ration, as  to  warrant  more  than  passing  notice  and  a  more  careful 
analysis  than  is  here  possible.  The  facts  that  all  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments expressed  the  opinion  that  the  new  courses  of  study  are  a  vast 
improvement  over  those  at  present  in  force,  and  that  out  of  some  three 
hundred  subjects  considered,  objections  concerning  only  two  remained 
unsatisfied,  indicate  the  thoroughness  of  the  work  and  the  good  judg- 
ment of  the  committee.  In  the  course  of  the  work  of  revision  the 
essential  subjects  were  first  assigned  places  in  the  scheme,  and  die 
treatment  of  these  subjects  was  made  more  intensive  by  concentrating 
so  far  as  possible  into  one  term  material  that  is  now  spread  over  two 
terms.  At  the  same  time  these  basic  preparatory  courses  were  made 
uniform  for  all  students  taking  them.  There  resulted  from  this  a 
reduction  of  repetitions  and  duplications,  a  lessening  of  the  total 
assigned  hours  per  week,  and  an  earlier  completion  of  preparatory  sub- 
jects, all  of  which  permitted  the  introduction  into  the  courses  of  new 
subject  matter  covering  recent  developments  in  the  professions.  The 
new  courses  are,  therefore,  more  up-to-date  than  the  old  ones  and  con- 
tain as  much  or  more  of  that  rigorous  scientific  treatment  of  engineer- 
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ing  and  chemistry  that  has  always  characterized  the  work  of  the 
Columbia  schools,  while  at  the  same  time  they  secure  a  more  efficient 
use  of  the  student's  time. 


Educational  traditions  and  educational  currents  are  singularly  per- 
sistent Like  gyroscopes  they  resist  all  efforts  to  change  their  direction, 
and  their  movement  continues  long  after  the  conditions  which  created 

Architectural  them  have  disappeared.  A  striking  example  of 
Education  this  is  seen  in  the  scores  of  American  students  of 

architecture  who  every  year  resort  to  Paris  to  spend  from  four  to  six 
or  eight  years  in  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  many  of  them  being 
already  graduates  of  American  schools  of  architecture.  The  tide  began 
to  set  Paris-wards  in  the  days  when  our  American  schools  were  few 
and  feeble,  and  the  best  of  them  could  do  little  more  than  prepare  their 
graduates  to  enter  the  French  school.  Today  the  conditions  are  en- 
tirely changed:  the  leading  American  schools  provide  a  professional 
training  quite  equal  on  the  whole  to  that  of  the  Ecole,  weaker  at  certain 
points  but  stronger  in  others ;  and  yet  not  only  is  the  number  of  Paris- 
bound  students  from  America  greater  than  ever,  but  the  average  dura- 
tion of  their  stay  in  Paris  is  longer.  Counting  graduates  and  non- 
graduates,  there  are  now  twenty-five  former  students  of  architecture 
from  Columbia  University  studying  in  Paris.  This  would  seem,  and 
it  is,  an  unreasonable  and  absurd  state  of  things :  but  the  current  has 
been  so  long  setting  that  way,  that  it  seems  impossible  to  check  it  or 
guide  it  into  reasonable  channels.  The  services  rendered  by  the  Ecole 
to  American  architecture  have  been  so  great,  the  fascination  of  the 
Parisian  art  atmosphere  and  student  life  is  so  engaging,  that  it  will 
be  long,  no  doubt,  before  the  tide  turns,  as  some  day  it  surely  must. 

The  situation,  its  reasons,  and  the  problem  it  presents  for  the  future 
of  architectural  education  in  this  country,  were  recently  discussed  in 
an  article  by  Professor  Hamlin  in  the  Architectural  Record,  which  we 
have  reprinted  as  a  leading  article  in  this  issue  of  the  Quarterly,  in 
the  hope  that  it  will  be  of  interest  to  the  general  reader  as  well  as  to 
the  professional  architect. 


Mention  is  made  in  the  March  University  Notes  of  the  award  of 
a  prize  by  the  New  York  Chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects to  Messrs.  Pell  and  Corbett  at  the  recent  exhibition  of  the  Archi- 
Recent  Awards  to   tectural  League  of  New  York.    This  award,  made 
Columbia  Architects  to  a  firm  so  closely  associated  with  University  inter- 
ests, is  peculiarly  gratifying  not  only  because  of  these  associations — 
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Mr.  Pell  having  graduated  from  the  Columbia  School  of  Architecture 
in  1895,  and  Mr.  Corbett,  a  Cornell  graduate,  being  the  associate 
director  of  the  McKim  Atelier  of  Columbia  University — but  also 
because  of  the  importance  of  the  prize  itself.  It  is  known  as  the 
Medal  of  Honor  of  the  New  York  Chapter,  A.  I.  A.,  and  is  awarded 
annually  to  the  best  design  exhibited  at  the  Architectural  League  exhi- 
bition of  an  architectural  work  executed  within  the  preceding  five 
years.  This  is  the  third  time  it  has  been  awarded,  the  previous  awards 
having  been  to  Messrs.  Carrere  and  Hastings  for  a  private  residence, 
and  to  Messrs.  McKim,  Mead  and  White  for  the  Madison  Square 
Church.  This  is  distinguished  company  for  so  young  a  firm,  and  the 
honor  is  enhanced  by  the  reputation  of  the  jurors  who  awarded  it: 
Messrs.  W.  R.  Mead,  Thomas  Hastings,  A.  W.  Lord,  S.  B.  Trowbridge 
and  W.  A.  Delano.  The  successful  design  is  that  of  a  building  recently 
completed  in  Baltimore  for  the  classes  in  art  of  the  Maryland  Institu- 
tion for  the  Promotion  of  Mechanic  Arts. 

In  other  ways  and  places,  also,  the  Columbia  School  of  Architecture 
is  attaining,  through  the  successes  of  its  graduates,  more  and  more 
nearly  the  place  which  ought  to  belong  to  it  in  the  public  estimation 
and  in  the  regard  of  the  profession.  The  recent  competition  for  the 
planning  and  design  of  the  buildings  of  the  Western  University  of 
Pennsylvania  was  won,  over  sixty  competitors,  by  Messrs.  Palmer 
(class  of  '87)  and  Hornbostel  (class  of  '91).  The  Cuban  Department 
of  Public  Buildings  has  placed  its  architectural  work  chiefly  in  the 
hands  of  four  Columbia  men  from  the  classes  of  '93,  1904  and  1907, 
while  the  architect  in  charge  of  government  work  at  Manila  is  a  grad- 
uate in  the  class  of  '98,  and  in  the  recent  competition  for  the  Insular 
Capitol  at  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico,  the  third  and  fifth  places  fell  to 
Columbia  men.  A  very  interesting  feature  of  this  growing  recognition 
of  the  reputation  and  worth  of  the  school  is  the  fact  that  in  nearly  all 
of  the  many  recent  cases  in  which  technical  schools  and  universities 
in  the  South  have  planned  to  start  schools  of  architecture,  they  have 
applied  to  Columbia  University  for  graduates  to  organize  the  proposed 
new  department;  as  at  Tulane  University  and  the  Alabama  Institute 
of  Technology,  which  have  appointed  Columbia  men,  and  at  several 
other  institutions  where  it  has  been  impossible  to  meet  the  demand. 


The  summer  session  of  the  University  will  open  on  July  7  and  close 
August  14.    This  arrangement  of  the  calendar  will  require  the  holding 
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of  exercises  on  Saturday,  July  11,  and  Saturday,  August  8,  and  is  a 
The  2908  repetition  of  the  experiment  tried  in  1907  of  open- 

Summer  Session  ing  the  session  after  the  national  holiday  and  thus 
preventing  an  interruption  during  the  first  week.  The  plan  proved 
entirely  satisfactory  in  the  summer  of  1907  and  resulted  in  early  and 
prompt  registration.  An  opportunity  was  thus  given  to  teachers  to 
complete  their  school  work  and  reach  the  University  in  time  for  the 
opening  of  the  summer  term. 

Because  of  the  large  registration  last  summer,  preparations  have 
been  made  for  an  even  greater  number  of  students  this  year.  The 
opportunity  for  study  in  the  summer  months  is  now  greatly  appreciated 
and  the  increasing  enrollment  in  summer  schools  and  in  the  Summer 
term  of  the  universities  throughout  the  country  indicates  the  tendency 
in  the  educational  world  to  employ  the  time,  hitherto  regarded  as  a 
period  of  recreation,  for  study  and  intellectual  refreshment  Columbia 
University  has  recognized  the  growth  of  this  sentiment  and  opens  its 
doors  widely  for  those  who  are  demanding  educational  opportunity  at 
this  season  of  the  year. 

The  summer  session  of  1908  offers  one  hundred  and  fifty-four 
courses  in  thirty-one  subjects.  The  staff  consists  of  forty-nine  pro- 
fessors, thirty-two  instructors  and  seventeen  assistants,  an  increase  of 
fourteen  over  the  number  in  1907.  Of  these  professors  and  instruc- 
tors twenty-seven  are  not  otherwise  connected  with  the  University. 
Among  these  will  be  found  many  of  those  who  are  most  prominent  as 
teachers  in  the  larger  universities  of  the  country. 

The  plan  of  former  years  has  been  consistently  followed  for  the 
coming  summer.  This  implies  a  wide  modification  and  variation  in  the 
character  of  the  courses  with  a  moderate  increase  in  the  number  of 
subjects.  The  definite  purpose  maintained  is  to  offer  subjects  which 
are  especially  demanded  and  to  vary  the  courses  in  these  subjects  so  as 
to  gratify  the  new  students  as  well  as  those  who  desire  to  return.  The 
enthusiastic  approval  of  the  efforts  of  the  University  thus  to  meet  the 
needs  of  all  students  is  a  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  correctness  of 
judgment  which  has  led  to  the  planning  of  the  extensive  courses  of 
study  now  offered  in  the  summer  session. 


At  their  February  meeting  the  Trustees  of  the  University  adopted 
the  following  amended  statute  regarding  leaves  of  absence:  "Each 
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professor  and  adjunct  professor  shall  be  entitled,  once  in  every  seven 
Academic  Leaves  years,  to  a  leave  of  absence  of  one  year  on  half- 
of  Absence  pay,  or  to  a  leave  of  absence  of  one-half  year  on 
full  pay ;  such  period  of  absence  to  count  as  service  to  the  University ; 
provided,  however,  that  not  more  than  twelve  such  officers  shall  be 
absent  at  any  one  time  and  that  the  President  shall  adjust  such  leaves 
of  absence."  Aside  from  putting  adjunct  professors  formally  on  the 
same  footing  with  professors,  the  new  rule  differs  from  the  old  by 
allowing  the  option,  every  seven  years,  of  a  half-year's  absence  on  full 
pay,  and  by  increasing  to  twelve  the  total  number  of  absences  per- 
mitted at  any  one  time.  The  University  Council,  adopting  the  report 
of  a  large  special  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  subject,  had 
recommended  to  the  Trustees  two  further  options:  one  providing  for 
a  half-year's  absence  on  half-pay  every  three  years  and  a  half;  the 
other  for  a  year's  absence  on  full  pay  every  seven  years,  provided  that 
the  work  of  the  department  affected  by  the  absence  should  "be  con- 
ducted satisfactorily  to  the  President  and  without  extra  cost  to  the 
University."  It  is  difficult  for  a  university  professor — and  by  such  the 
Quarterly  is  conducted — to  take  a  perfectly  detached  position  on  this 
subject  and  view  it  abstractly  as  a  broad  question  of  university  policy. 
The  writer  of  these  lines  has  made  a  strenuous  effort  to  do  that  very 
thing — with  the  result  that  he  sides  with  the  Trustees  in  rejecting  the 
principle  of  a  statutory  absence  every  seventh  half-year.  That  interval 
is  too  frequent  As  for  the  other  option  recommended  by  the  Council 
but  rejected  by  the  Trustees,  it  would  obviously  have  devolved  too 
heavy  a  responsibility  on  the  President.  On  the  whole,  there  is  good 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  new  statute.  A  "half-year"  means 
virtually  about  eight  months — from  February  to  September,  or  from 
June  to  February.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  this  will  be  time 
enough  in  which  to  garner  a  full  crop  of  sabbatical  benefits. 


A  small  change,  actually  the  elimination  of  two  words  from  Chap- 
ter XXV  of  the  University  statutes,  represents  an  investment  by  the 
Trustees  of  about  two  hundred  and  forty  dollars  per  year.    Returns 
Abolition  of  the     on  this  investment  cannot  be  estimated  in  currency 
Gymnasium  Fee     but  will  be  realized  in  the  form  of  increased  effi- 
for  Officen         ciency  and  better  spirits  on  the  part  of  officers  of 
instruction  and  administration.    This  small  change  abolishes  the  gym- 
nasium fee  for  officers  of  the  University,  of  whom  only  thirty-five  on 
the  average  for  four  years,  out  of  more  than  six  hundred,  have  taken 
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advantage  of  the  excellent  facilities  which  the  gymnasium  offers  for 
healthful  exercise  and  recreation. 

Many  men  of  sedentary  habits  recognize  the  advantage,  and,  fre- 
quently, the  necessity  of  active  physical  exercise.  To  such  the  advan- 
tages gained  in  the  gymnasium  were  well  worth  the  fee  of  seven  dol- 
lars. But  many  of  this  group  are  younger  members  of  the  teaching 
staff  to  whom  such  a  fee  puts  indoor  exercise  on  the  basis  of  a  luxury. 
Another  group  of  men  more  or  less  frequently  feel  the  need  of  vigor- 
ous or  special  exercise,  particularly  in  winter,  when  the  fields  and  roads 
are  unfit  for  walking,  but  who  have  felt  that  the  gymnasium  fee  was 
too  much  to  pay  for  such  a  little-used  privilege.  Still  another  group 
of  University  men  seem  to  be  quite  ignorant  of  the  remarkable  stimulus 
to  fagged  brain  or  weary  spirit  by  active  physical  exercise  of  a  special 
kind,  or  by  the  unrestrained  hilarity  of  a  rousing  game  of  handball 
or  basketball.  It  is  hoped  that  this  recent  action  of  the  Trustees  may 
be  followed  by  a  much  increased  patronage  of  the  gymnasium  and  that 
the  last-mentioned  group  of  men  may  be  inveigled  into  attending  the 
officers'  class,  or  into  use  of  the  swimming  pool,  running  track  and 
hundreds  of  special  appliances  for  giving  ordinarily  unused  parts  of 
the  body  a  chance  to  draw  blood.  It  is  highly  probable  that  some  men 
on  the  teaching  staff  do  not  know,  and  that  others  have  forgotten,  the 
fact  that  active,  thought-free  exercise  is  the  best  tonic  in  the  world, 
and  this  action  of  the  Trustees  removes  the  last  obstacle  so  far  as  the 
authorities  are  concerned,  in  the  way  of  a  sound  body,  a  virile  mind 
and  a  buoyant  spirit. 


The  endowment  of  a  chair  of  humanity  in  Columbia  emphasizes 
the  University's  already  advanced  position  in  the  field  of  social  eco- 
nomics and  ethics,  and  its  intimate  relation  with  the  New  York  School 
The  Chair         of  Philanthropy,  the  oldest  and  most  highly  devel- 

of  Humanity  oped  institution  of  its  kind.  Professor  McCrea, 
the  associate  director  of  that  school,  has  been  appointed  to  make  a 
preliminary  survey  of  the  field  of  the  University's  new  chair.  The 
former  director  of  the  school,  Dr.  Devine,  and  the  present  director, 
Dr.  Lindsay,  are,  respectively,  Schiff  professor  of  social  economy  and 
professor  of  social  legislation  in  Columbia.  Students  of  either  insti- 
tution may  take  work  without  charge  in  the  other  and  count  it  toward 
the  diploma  or  degree  for  which  they  are  primarily  registered.  For 
admission  the  school  requires  college  graduation,  including  work  in 
social  science,  or  normal  school  or  high  school  training  with  later  expe- 
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ricnce  in  social  service.  The  curriculum  leading  to  the  diploma  is  one 
year  in  length,  consisting  of  required  study  of  the  field  in  general,  of 
social  traits  in  population,  of  constructive  social  work,  and  of  care  of 
families  in  homes.  Work  must  also  be  taken  in  two  subjects  chosen 
from  the  administration  of  charitable  institutions,  child-helping  agen- 
cies, the  treatment  of  criminals,  and  the  state  in  its  relation  to  charity. 
Parallel  with  this  theoretical  instruction,  which  is  given  by  some  sev- 
enty-five workers  in  the  fields  they  discuss,  practice  work  is  required 
in  the  district  offices  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society,  in  its  central 
office,  as  an  unsalaried  employee  of  some  affiliated  society,  and  in  the 
preparation  of  a  thesis.  The  school  has  also  developed  a  system  of 
extension  courses  for  schools,  hospitals,  and  other  institutions  and 
societies ;  and  has  published  several  notable  volumes  of  addressed  given 
on  its  lectureships : "  The  new  basis  of  civilization  "  by  Professor  Simon 
Patten  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  "  Standards  of  public  moral- 
ity "  by  President  Hadley  of  Yale ;  and  "  Legislation  and  administration 
for  social  welfare  "  by  Professor  Jenks  of  Cornell. 


The  movement  toward  university  standardization  will  undoubtedly 
be  aided  by  the  recent  extension  of  the  benefits  of  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion to  state  universities  and  by  the  establishment  of  an  education  sec- 
Educational  tion  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
Organization  and  ment  of  Science.  The  influence  of  the  Foundation 
Discussion  wfli  help  to  harmonize  the  slightly  conflicting  pur- 
poses of  the  Association  of  (18)  American  Universities  and  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  (39)  State  Universities.  The  new  section  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  will  do  much  to 
bring  traditional  and  individual  views  of  educational  theory  and  prac- 
tice under  the  test  and  guidance  of  scientific  observation  and  experiment 
Meanwhile  recent  literature  has  been  equally  full  of  those  penetrative, 
although  perhaps  partial,  observations  which  are  so  necessary  a  stimulus 
to  experiment  and  induction.  Thus  Dr.  Canfield's  report  to  Columbia 
on  European  colleges  emphasizes  their  provision  for  the  exceptional 
student.  The  Chancellor  of  Oxford,  on  the  other  hand,  would  rid  his 
university  of  idlers.  Professor  Barrett  Wendell  felt  American  flexi- 
bility in  higher  education  more  desirable  than  French  systematization. 
President  Hadley  held  that  German  scholarship  would  be  helped  by 
American  college  athletics.  At  home  differences  of  opinion  continue. 
Secretary  Shaw  thinks  the  colleges  are  becoming  too  practical;  Mr. 
Lincoln  Steffens,  that  they  are  too  much  aloof  from  real  life.    To  Pro- 
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fessor  Munsterberg  is  attributed  the  opinion  that  we  have  too  many 
professors ;  Professor  Irving  Babbitt  thinks  we  have  so  few  that  none 
has  the  leisure  for  the  intellectual  life.  A  number  of  capable  judges, 
among  them  Governor  Hughes  and  the  presidents  of  Hamilton  and 
Williams,  have  expressed  their  feeling  that  our  colleges  are  doing  very 
well  as  they  are.  And  the  statistician  once  more  proves,  at  least  to 
his  own  satisfaction,  that  college  training  as  we  now  have  it  enormously 
increases  the  graduate's  chance  of  attaining  exceptional  usefulness  and 
distinction.  These  varying  opinions  undoubtedly  indicate  not  that 
observers  are  blind,  but  that  the  college  is  a  gem  with  many  facets,  each 
one  of  which  is  worthy  of  attention. 


The  plan  lately  announced  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  an  ex- 
change of  teachers  between  Prussia  and  the  United  States  is  an  inter- 
esting sign  of  the  times.    It  has  a  political  and  an  educational  bearing. 

The  Proposed  As  affecting  international  relations  it  is  part  of  the 
Exchange  of  Teachers  increasing  tendency  to  substitute  mutual  knowledge 

with  Prussia  and  respect  for  the  ignorance  and  suspicion  which 
are  the  root  of  danger.  While  the  annual  exchange  of  a  few  teachers 
can  have,  perhaps,  no  appreciable  influence  on  the  public  opinion  of 
either  country,  it  is  good  to  have  the  principle  recognized  that  each  has 
something  to  learn  as  well  as  to  impart.  When  the  exchange  of  uni- 
versity professors  was  first  proposed,  it  was  objected  by  the  Germans 
that  the  arrangement  would  be  very  one-sided;  that  they,  in  their 
immense  superiority,  could  only  be  the  missionaries  of  a  higher  civili- 
zation. There  is  some  evidence  that  that  idea  is  losing  ground  of  late ; 
evidence,  at  least,  of  an  increasing  willingness  to  learn  about  us,  if 
not  exactly  from  us.  In  times  past  educated  Germans  have  been  too 
prone  to  think  of  "  America  "  as  a  "  new  "  country,  without  reflecting 
that  in  certain  important  particulars  our  civilization  is  as  old  as  their 
own,  or  even  older.  On  the  other  hand,  the  American  of  the  past  gen- 
eration was  too  prone  to  assume  toward  Germany  an  attitude  of  rever- 
ent pupilage  in  matters  of  education,  while  holding  a  poor  opinion  of 
her  political  institutions.  Time  is  making  it  clearer  that  there  is  much 
to  be  learned  on  both  sides;  wherefore  whatever  seems  likely  to  pro- 
mote such  mutual  understanding  is  to  be  welcomed. 

It  is  in  the  strictly  educational  sphere,  however,  that  the  new 
arrangement  bids  fair  to  be  most  useful.  Hitherto  it  has  been  rather 
difficult  for  an  American  residing  in  Germany  to  get  a  good  inside  view 
of  the  workings  of  a  German  Gymnasium  or  Recdschule.    With  Ger- 
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man  university  methods  we  have  become  very  familiar — much  less  so 
with  the  routine  of  the  secondary  schools  on  which  the  universities  rest. 
Henceforth,  if  the  plan  works  as  it  is  meant  to  work,  this  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  German  school  life  will  be  readily  obtainable.  The  small- 
ness  of  the  pay — from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  ten  marks  a 
month — should  not  be  regarded  as  a  drawback.  As  the  circular  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  puts  it :  "  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  young, 
ambitious  American  teacher,  the  opportunity  to  spend  a  year  in  Prus- 
sia ..  .  should  be  considered  in  about  the  same  way  as  a  fellowship  in 
a  good  American  university."  It  is  not  the  design  of  the  Prussian 
government  to  provide  comfortable  places  for  the  experienced  teacher, 
but  rather  an  opportunity  for  the  comparatively  inexperienced  teacher 
to  obtain,  under  favorable  conditions,  an  intimate  and  first-hand  knowl- 
edge such  as  should  be  valuable  to  him  for  life.  Not  until  the  plan 
has  been  in  operation  for  a  few  years  will  it  be  possible  to  estimate  its 
value  or  to  criticize  its  details  intelligently.  Meanwhile  the  Quarterly 
greets  the  proposed  exchange  as  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 


Commenting  on  the  statement  that  only  33  per  cent,  of  the  faculties 

at  Harvard  and  37  per  cent,  of  those  at  Yale  received  their  original 

degrees  from  other  institutions,  the  Nation  commends  the  opposite 

«  it      t  v     *>       practice  of  universities  "  taking  their  own  wherever 

College  Inbreeding    f,  1J£JlL       „  6-  -  ^  - 

they  could  find  them     as  one  of  the  great  causes  of 

rapid  educational  progress.  If  this  be  the  case,  Columbia  deserves 
praise  for  the  fact  that  only  fifty-six  of  its  two  hundred  and  twenty-one 
professors  received  their  original  degrees  from  Columbia.  The  other 
72  per  cent,  represent  a  very  wide  distribution.  Harvard  has  fourteen 
representatives,  Yale  thirteen,  Amherst,  Princeton  and  the  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York  seven  each.  The  remainder  represent  sixty- 
three  other  institutions,  no  one  of  which  has  provided  more  than  three 
professors,  while  forty  have  provided  only  one  each. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY 

At  their  May  meeting,  the  Trustees  of  the  University  appointed 
Arthur  Lucian  Walker,  E.M.,  one  of  the  leading  metallurgists  of  the 
The  New  Head  of  country,  to  be  professor  of  metallurgy  and  head  of 
the  Department     that  department  in  the  School  of  Mines. 

of  Metallurgy  ^r  Walker  graduated  from  the  School  of  Mines 

in  1883,  s*nce  which  time  he  has  been  continuously  engaged  in  field 
work.  He  began  his  professional  career  as  chemist  and  assayer  to  the 
Old  Dominion  Copper  Mining  Co.,  Globe,  Arizona,  and  in  1885  became 
assistant  superintendent  of  the  company,  in  charge  of  their  mines  and 
smelter.  During  a  temporary  suspension  of  operations,  throughout 
part  of  1886-7,  he  was  engaged  in  New  York  in  drawing  up  plans  for 
the  smelting  of  magnetic  iron  ore  concentrates,  after  which  he  returned 
to  Arizona,  as  engineer  to  the  Silver  King  Mining  Company.  This 
position  he  occupied  until  the  end  of  1887.  On  the  resumption  of  work 
by  the  Old  Dominion  Company,  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of 
that  property.  After  holding  the  post  for  over  five  years  he  was  called 
east,  in  1893,  to  take  the  managership  of  the  Baltimore  Electrolytic 
Copper  Refining  Company.  In  the  course  of  the  ensuing  five  and  one- 
half  years,  he  remodelled  and  doubled  the  capacity  of  this  large  plant, 
making  for  himself  a  sound  reputation,  both  as  a  metallurgist  and  in 
his  administrative  capacity. 

In  1899,  he  accepted  the  position  of  general  manager  of  the  smelt- 
ing and  refining  plant  at  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  then  owned  by  the  Gug- 
genheim Smelting  Co.,  but  which  afterward  became  the  property  of 
the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Co.  After  spending  seven  years 
in  charge  of  these  works,  he  went  to  the  Pacific  coast,  in  1906,  to 
superintend  the  construction  of  an  extensive  plant  projected  by  the 
American  Smelting  and  Refining  Co.,  near  San  Francisco.  This  con- 
struction work  was  stopped,  however,  by  the  recent  financial  crisis. 
In  1907,  Mr.  Walker  served  as  a  director  of  the  Smelting  Company. 

At  different  times  in  the  past  ten  years  he  has  patented  a  number 
of  improvements  in  apparatus  for  casting  copper  and  in  the  arrange- 
ments for  electrolytic  refining,  which  have  been  largely  adopted  by 
modern  copper  plants. 

On  severing  his  connection  with  the  American  Smelting  and  Refin- 
ing Company,  early  in  the  present  year,  Mr.  Walker  was  induced  to 
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accept  the  call  from  the  University  and  has  already  begun  actively  to 
prepare  for  entering  upon  his  duties  in  the  department  of  metallurgy. 
His  appointment  is  a  cause  for  congratulation.  Combining  a  high  per- 
sonal character  with  unusual  professional  attainments,  he  is  admirably 
fitted  to  give  to  the  department  the  administrative  strength  and  to  the 
students  the  thoroughness  of  instruction  demanded  in  this  important 
division  of  the  School  of  Mines.  For  nearly  twenty-five  years  he  has 
been  engaged  in  the  management  of  large  works  and  brings  with  him 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  business,  as  well  as  of  the  technical  side 

of  the  industry. 

*    *    * 

Since  the  issue  of  the  March  number  of  the  Quarterly,  the  Co- 
lumbia University  Press  has  published  President  Woodrow  Wilson's 
Blumenthal  Lectures,  delivered  last  year  as  the  second  course  in  that 
series,  with  the  title  "  Constitutional  government  in 

Press  Activities  the  united  States."  Like  its  predecessor,  Albert 
Shaw's  "Political  problems  of  American  development,"  it  is  an 
altogether  notable  contribution  to  the  discussion  of  American  political 
conditions  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  present  day  aspect  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  book  is  full  of  shrewd  and  careful  characterization  and 
of  concise  and  even  epigrammatic  statement.  There  is  no  such  force- 
ful presentation  within  short  compass  of  the  functions  of  government 
and  their  operation,  and  the  book  will  no  doubt  prove  to  be  one  of  the 
most  widely  read  and  influential  in  the  whole  list  of  Press  publications. 

The  other  volumes  of  the  Press  issued  during  this  period  belong  to 
the  various  series  of  University  publications.  "Parody  in  Jewish 
literature,"  by  Israel  Davidson  of  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of 
America,  is  a  new  number  of  the  Oriental  Studies.  "  Sumerian  Hymns 
in  the  British  Museum,"  by  Frederick  A.  Vanderburgh,  assistant  min- 
ister of  the  Judson  Memorial  Church,  is  the  initial  number  of  the 
Contributions  to  Oriental  History  and  Philology.  Four  numbers  of 
the  Studies  in  English  have  appeared:  "A  study  of  Shelley's  drama, 
The  Cenci,"  by  Ernest  S.  Bates  of  the  English  department  of  this 
University;  "Studies  in  New  England  transcendentalism,"  by  H.  C. 
Goddard  of  the  English  department  of  Northwestern  University; 
"Verse  satire  in  England  before  the  Renaissance,"  by  S.  M.  Tucker 
of  the  English  department  of  the  Florida  State  College  for  Women ; 
and  "The  accusative  with  the  infinitive  and  some  kindred  construc- 
tions in  English,"  by  Jacob  Zeitlin  of  the  English  department  of  the 
University  of  Illinois.    A  new  number  has  been  added  to  the  Germanic 
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Studies :  "  Bayard  Taylor's  translation  of  Goethe's  Faust,"  by  Juliana 
Haskell  of  the  German  department  of  Barnard  College.  Two  addi- 
tional volumes  have  appeared  in  the  Indo-Iranian  Series :  "  Sayings  of 
Buddha,"  the  Pali  text  composing  the  Iti-vuttaka,  for  the  first  time 
translated,  with  an  introduction  and  notes,  by  Justin  H.  Moore;  and 
"  The  Nyaishes,  or  Zoroastrian  Litanies,"  Avestan  text  with  the  Pahlavi, 
Sanskrit,  Persian  and  Gujarati  versions,  edited  together  and  translated 
with  notes,  by  Maneckji  Nusservanji  Dhalla,  himself  a  Zoroastrian 
priest 

In  the  press,  to  appear  shortly,  are  a  volume  in  the  Studies  in  Com- 
parative Literature:  "The  French  influence  in  English  literature  from 
the  accession  of  Elizabeth  to  the  Restoration,"  by  Alfred  H.  Upham 
of  the  English  department  of  Miami  University ;  and  a  volume  in  the 
Studies  in  English:  "Government  regulations  of  the  Elizabethan 
drama,"  by  Virginia  C.  Gildersleeve  of  the  English  department  of 
Barnard  College. 

Additional  numbers  in  the  series  of  non-technical  lectures  in  Science, 
Philosophy  and  Art  are  Biology  by  E.  B.  Wilson,  History  by  J.  H. 
Robinson,  Politics  by  C.  A.  Beard,  Jurisprudence  by  Munroe  Smith, 
Sociology  by  F.  H.  Giddings,  Psychology  by  R.  S.  Woodworth,  Meta- 
physics by  F.  J.  E.  Woodbridge,  Ethics  by  John  Dewey,  Philology  by 
A.  V.  W.  Jackson,  and  Literature  by  H.  T.  Peck.  This  completes  the 
entire  series  of  twenty-two  lectures  with  the  single  exception  of  Chem- 
istry by  Professor  C.  F.  Chandler,  which  will  appear  at  a  later  date. 

The  Press  publications  for  the  fiscal  year  which  ends  on  April  30 
comprise  no  less  than  twenty-three  titles,  exclusive  of  the  twenty-one 
numbers  of  the  non-technical  lecture  series.  In  point  of  output  this 
is  the  most  active  year  in  the  history  of  the  Press,  a  condition,  it  is 
interesting  to  note,  that  falls  together  with  the  first  year  in  which  the 
Press  has  undertaken  its  own  publishing  business. 


The  departments  of  philosophy  and  psychology  have  recently  pub- 
lished a  substantial  volume  entitled  "  Essays  philosophical  and  psycho- 
logical in  honor  of  William  James,  professor  in  Harvard  University, 
Tribute  to  by  his  colleagues  at  Columbia  University."  Pro- 
Profeseor  James  f essor  James  retired  from  active  service  at  Harvard 
at  the  expiration  of  the  first  half  of  the  last  college  year  in  January, 
1907.  Immediately  afterwards  he  delivered  a  series  of  eight  lectures 
at  Columbia  entitled  "  Pragmatism,  a  new  name  for  some  old  ways  of 
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thinking."  On  occasion  of  his  retirement  and  in  the  pleasant  remem- 
brance of  his  visit  here  all  the  professors,  lecturers,  instructors  and 
tutors  of  the  two  departments  have  contributed  to  form  this  volume. 
The  prefatory  note  reads : 

This  volume  is  intended  to  mark  in  some  degree  its  authors'  sense 
of  Professor  James's  memorable  services  in  philosophy  and  psychology, 
tiie  vitality  he  has  added  to  those  studies,  and  the  encouragement  that 
has  flowed  from  him  to  colleagues  without  number. 

There  are  nineteen  essays.  Eight  of  them  are  by  former  pupils  of 
Professor  James.  The  papers  touch  on  the  main  controverted  topics 
in  philosophy  at  present  They  deal  with  subjects  in  metaphysics, 
theory  of  knowledge,  history  of  philosophy,  ethics,  logic,  and  psychol- 
ogy. Professor  Dewey's  paper  is  entitled  "  Does  reality  possess  prac- 
tical character,"  Professor  Montague's  "Consciousness  a  form  of  en- 
ergy," Professor  Woodbridge's  "Perception  and  epistemology,"  Dr. 
Pitkin's  "World-pictures,"  Professor  Adler's  "A  critique  of  Kant's 
Ethics,"  Professor  Lord's  "The  abuse  of  abstraction  in  ethics,"  Pro- 
fessor Lovejoy's  "  Kant  and  the  English  Platonists,"  Professor  Cattell's 
"  Reactions  and  perceptions,"  Professor  Woodworth's  "  The  conscious- 
ness of  relation,"  Professor  Thorndike's  "A  pragmatic  substitute  for 
free  will."  The  frontispiece  is  a  photograph  of  Professor  James  taken 
privately  a  few  years  since  by  Mrs.  J.  Montgomery  Sears.  A  copy  of 
the  book  was  specially  prepared  for  Professor  James,  who  knew  nothing 
of  the  plan,  and  was  presented  to  him  in  Cambridge  by  Professor 
Cattell  on  the  morning  of  April  15.  A  few  days  after,  Professor 
James  left  for  England  to  deliver  the  Hibbert  Lectures  for  this  year 
at  Oxford. 

*    *    * 

Professor  Dr.  Albrecht  F.  K.  Penck,  who  has  recently  been  appointed 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  professor  for  the  academic  year  1908-09,  is  professor 
of  geography  and  director  of  the  Geographical  Institute  at  the  Univer- 
The  New  Kaiser  sity  of  Berlin.  He  was  born  in  1858,  at  Leipzig, 
Wflhclm  Professor  and  educated  at  the  Realschule  and  the  University 
of  Leipzig.  He  became  Dozent  at  the  University  of  Munich  in  1883 
and  was  called  in  1885  as  professor  to  the  University  in  Vienna,  and  in 
1906  to  the  University  of  Berlin.  He  has  travelled  extensively  in 
Scandinavia,  in  England  and  France,  in  Spain,  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  in  South  Africa  and  Egypt,  and  in  the  United  States  and 
Mexico.  He  is  a  member  of  a  large  number  of  learned  societies  and 
has  been  the  recipient  of  distinguished  honors  in  many  countries.    His 
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publications,  which  cover  all  aspects  of  geographical  science,  are  very 
numerous.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Vienna  Academy  of  Sciences  and 
of  the  Prussian  Academy  of  Sciences. 


Dean  Russell  on  his  recent  western  trip  visited  seventeen  schools 
and  colleges  and  delivered  twenty  addresses  to  twelve  thousand  students 
and  teachers.  He  spoke  at  the  following  universities  and  colleges: 
Dean  RnsieU's  University  of  Nevada,  University  of  California, 
Western  Trip  Stanford  University,  Universities  of  Oregon, 
Washington,  Idaho,  and  Minnesota,  and  the  Agricultural  Colleges  of 
Oregon  and  Washington ;  at  the  normal  schools  in  San  Jose  and  Chico, 
Cal.,  and  Ellensberg,  Wash. ;  at  the  high  schools  in  Reno,  Nev.,  Chico, 
Cal.,  Eugene,  Ore.,  and  Tacoma,  Wash. ;  before  teachers'  associations 
in  San  Francisco  (two  lectures),  Tacoma,  Seattle,  and  Pullman  (two 
lectures  to  teachers  of  Washington,  Montana,  Idaho,  and  Oregon),  and 
at  alumni  association  meetings  in  San  Francisco  and  Seattle. 
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FACULTY  AND  DEPARTMENT  NOTES 

The  Library — Medicine — Architecture — Teachers  College — Biolog- 
ical Chemistry — Botany — Chemistry — Economics  and  Social  Science — 
Electrical  Engineering — English— Geology — Germanic  Languages — 
History  and  Public  Law — Indo-Iranian  Languages — Latin — Mathe- 
matics— Mechanical  Engineering — Metallurgy — Mineralogy — Music- 
Philosophy — Psychology — Zoology. 

The  Library 

The  use  of  the  College  Study  continues  to  give  full  evidence  of  its 
appreciation  by  the  undergraduate  body.  On  the  busiest  days  the 
number  of  readers  has  run  in  the  neighborhood  of  from  two  hundred 
and  fifty  to  three  hundred  per  day.  On  February  21  in  the  forenoon 
every  chair  was  taken  and  many  men  were  turned  away.  The  record 
of  actual  users  for  the  day  was  three  hundred  and  fifty-two.  The  call 
for  books  for  use  overnight  or  from  Saturday  until  Monday  morning 
has  steadily  increased.  On  a  recent  Saturday  ninety-five  volumes 
were  loaned.  Four  plaster  busts  have  been  added  recently  to  the  col- 
lection in  the  College  Study,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Napoleon  I,  Lincoln 
and  Alexander  Hamilton. 

The  catalog  of  the  exhibition  of  portraits  owned  by  Columbia  Uni- 
versity recently  held  at  The  Century  Association  was  compiled  by  C 
Alex.  Nelson  and  E.  R.  Smith,  the  latter  preparing  the  brief  sketches 
of  the  artists. 

Faculty  of  Medicine 

General. — During  the  year  1907-08,  thirty-five  partial  scholarships 
were  awarded.  Dr.  R.  Ottenberg,  M.D.  Columbia  1905,  has  been 
granted  the  George  Blumenthal,  Jr.,  fellowship  in  pathology  offered 
by  the  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital,  for  the  coming  year. 

The  changes  during  the  last  seven  years  in  the  percentage  of  stu- 
dents holding  college  degrees  are  as  follows :  1901-02,  35.59;  1902-03, 
3842 ;  1903-04, 4152 ;  1904-05*  46.36 ;  1905-06, 51-40 ;  1906-07, 64.30; 
1907-08,  56.83. 

During  the  coming  summer  session  thirty-eight  courses  will  be 
offered  by  thirty-one  instructors.  The  subjects  represented  are  as  fol- 
lows: applied  therapeutics,  clinical  pathology,  dermatology,  genito- 
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urinary  diseases,  gynecology,  hydrotherapy,  laryngology,  medical  diag- 
nosis, neurology,  obstetrics,  ophthalmology,  orthopedic  surgery,  otology, 
pharmacy,  physical  diagnosis,  and  surgery.  The  courses  will  be  given 
in  the  college  buildings,  Vanderbilt  Clinic,  Sloane  Maternity  Hospital, 
Roosevelt  Hospital,  Bellevue  Hospital,  Presbyterian  Hospital,  and  the 
New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary. 

The  record  of  cases  treated  in  the  Vanderbilt  Clinic  during  1907 
is  as  follows : 


Department 


Medicine 

Surgery. 

Orthopedic  Surgery 

Neurology 

Gynecology 

Ophthalmology  

Laryngology 

Otology 

Dermatology 

Diseases  ofchildren 

Genito-urinary  diseases.. 


Number  of 

Number  of 

Patients 

Visits 

15,4*9 
4,378 

45.475 

^P5 

1,53* 

8,611 

2,437 

11,760 

2,762 

0,161 
18,293 
14,016 

5,820 

5,334 

1,730 

5,901 

3,6l6 

Io,794 

4,093 

11,563 

2.472 

9.249 

Total. 


49»6o3 


166,158 


This  represents  an  increase  of  1,662  in  the  number  of  patients,  and 
of  2,525  in  the  number  of  visits,  compared  with  1906. 

The  list  of  the  successful  candidates  from  this  school  at  the  spring 
examinations  for  hospital  positions  is  appended.  Unless  otherwise 
stated  the  hospitals  mentioned  are  in  the  City  of  New  York. 

Bellevue  Hospital — First  medical  division:  R.  P.  Burke,  R.  P. 
Folsom,  C.  S..  McLean,  G.  A.  Carlucci,  W.  W.  Mitchell,  M.  G.  Sturte- 
vant,  H.  H.  Yerrington.    Fourth  division:  W.  C.  Rutiedge. 

Fordham  Hospital — L.  B.  Vail, 

French  Hospital — Samuel  Schaeffer;  alternates,  G.  A,  Carlucci, 
A.  Zelaya. 

General  Memorial  Hospital — E.  C.  Butler,  M.D.  1906,  C.  H.  Por- 
ter, Jr. 

German  Hospital — A.  S.  Bloomgarden. 

German  Hospital,  Brooklyn — A.  J.  Sibbel,  H.  C.  Fulda,  A.  C. 
Graves. 

Gouverneur  Hospital — P.  A.  Turner. 

Harlem  Hospital — M.  D.  Touart,  Herman  Cassini. 

Hudson  Street  Hospital — W.  H.  Roberts. 

Lebanon  Hospital — Samuel  Kleinberg,  A.  S.  Bloomgarden,  Max 
Baegel. 

Mt.  Sinai  Hospital — Harry  Wessler,  N.  Barnett,  S.  H.  Geist,  George 
Baehr,  Irving  Simons  (Pathological  Interne),  L.  Greenberg. 
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New  York  Hospital— O.  L.  Monroe,  T.  W.  Burnett,  B.  Michail- 
ovsky. 

Post-Graduate  Hospital — A.  Nilsen ;  externe,  G.  B.  Tompkins. 

Presbyterian  Hospital— W.  B.  Soper,  A.  J.  Waring,  E.  C.  Brenner, 
G  T.  Roome,  E.  G.  Ramsdell. 

Rochester  City  Hospital,  Rochester,  N.  Y.— A.  F.  Cassebeer. 

Roosevelt  Hospital— S.  B.  Blakely,  W.  T.  Ward,  A.  O.  Whipple, 
E.  G.  Brownell,  G.  C.  Whitney,  P.  Rockey. 

St.  Francis  Hospital — C.  G.  Herbermann,  Jr.,  V.  S„  Hayward,  E.  B. 
Woods,  M.D.  1907,  A.  G.  Larkin,  M.D.  1907. 

St.  John's  Hospital,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. — Sidney  Furst. 

St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.— J.  R.  Farrell. 

St.  Luke's  Hospital— A.  Mel.  Strong,  W.  M.  Silleck,  G.  H.  Hum- 
phreys, O.  H.  Leber,  W.  C.  Bowers. 

St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Brooklyn — R.  J.  McCluskey. 

St.  Vincent's  Hospital — C.  A.  McCarthy. 

Sydenham  Hospital — I.  J.  Levy. 

School  of  Architecture 

The  School  of  Architecture,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  G.  O.  Totten,  Jr., 
class  of  1891,  member  of  the  International  Congress  of  Architects,  has 
sent  to  the  American  section  of  the  Eighth  Congress,  meeting  at  Vienna, 
copies  of  the  recent  Year  Books  of  the  school,  and  a  collection  of  pho- 
tographs of  recent  work  in  design  by  the  students  of  the  school.  The 
school  will  also  send  a  number  of  frames  of  the  original  designs  in  the 
various  grades,  although  the  limited  space  available  and  the  high  cost 
of  freight  make  it  impossible  to  send  the  finest  examples  of  students' 
work  on  account  of  their  great  size. 

One  of  the  new  studios  recently  erected  for  the  National  Academy 
of  Design  has  been  this  year  assigned  to  the  life  class  of  advanced 
students  from  the  School  of  Architecture  under  the  instruction  of  Mr. 
Francis  C.  Jones  of  the  academy.  It  is  a  great  improvement  on  the 
former  quarters,  and  the  work  of  the  class  has  gained  materially  by 
the  change. 

Within  the  school  itself  the  question  of  adequate  accommodations 
has  become  pressing  with  the  large  increase  in  registration;  and  as  the 
stream  of  applications  for  information  from  prospective  candidates  for 
admission  is  far  larger  than  ever  before,  the  indications  are  that  this 
problem  will  become  acute  and  even  serious  with  the  opening  of  the 
next  academic  year.  More  and  more  the  need  of  a  new  building  is 
forced  upon  our  attention  by  the  inadequacy  of  the  present  rooms  and 
equipment. 

Mr.  C.  P.  Warren,  instructor  in  architecture,  has  recently  corn- 
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pleted  the  drawings  for  an  elaborate  office  building  to  be  erected  in 
Tokyo,  Japan,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Tenchiro  Geijo,  a  former 
student  of  the  School  of  Architecture,  who  had  already  had  several 
years  of  professional  experience  in  his  profession  in  Japan  before 
studying  at  Columbia.  This  building,  designed  for  an  earthquake 
country,  is  naturally  not  a  sky-scraper :  it  is  three  stories  high,  thor- 
oughly Western  in  design  and  construction,  as  desired  by  its  owners, 
and  unusually  elegant  in  its  appointments.  The  drawings  have  been 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Warren  in  person  to  the  last  detail,  in  advance  of 
the  beginning  of  the  work  of  erection.  Mr.  Warren  had  already 
acquired  experience  in  designing  for  foreign  erection,  having  been 
associated  with  Professor  Hamlin  in  the  designing  of  Washburn  Hall 
for  Robert  College,  Constantinople,  in  1904-05. 

Teachers  College 

The  grand  total  of  attendance  for  the  present  year  shows  896  resi- 
dent, 292  University,  2100  partial  or  extension  students,  157  summer 
session  students,  and  1322  school  pupils,  a  total  of  4610  persons  receiv- 
ing instruction  at  the  College.  Among  the  resident  students,  who 
represent  41  states  and  10  foreign  countries,  there  are  more  than  600 
graduates  of  133  other  colleges  and  203  teachers  training  schools.  Out- 
side of  New  York  City,  Smith,  Chicago,  Cornell,  Michigan,  Vassar, 
and  Harvard  sent  the  largest  numbers.  Students  from  Canada,  Chili, 
Scotland,  Germany,  Norway,  Russia,  Turkey  and  Japan,  now  in  resi- 
dence at  Teachers  College,  have  organized  a  cosmopolitan  club,  which 
will  become  a  member  of  the  Inter-University  Association  of  Cosmo- 
politan Clubs. 

Excavations  are  now  completed  for  the  new  household  technology 
building  for  which  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  was  given  last  year. 
Plans  have  been  completed  by  Parrish  and  Schroeder,  the  architects  of 
the  Thompson  Physical  Education  Building.  It  will  continue  the  main 
and  the  Macy  Manual  Arts  Building  150  feet  along  121st  Street,  its 
main  fagade  joining  with  the  buildings  mentioned  and  with  the  Whit- 
tier  Hall  of  residence  to  form  two  sides  of  what  will  be  the  largest  of 
the  College's  three  quadrangles.  The  main  entrance  will  be  from  this 
quadrangle  through  a  tower,  in  English  collegiate  style,  rising  above  the 
body  of  the  building,  which  will  be  six  and,  for  part  of  the  distance, 
seven  stories  high. 

The  College  provided  and  large  audiences  enjoyed  a  course  of  twelve 
free  public  lectures  intended  to  stimulate  interest  in  recent  scientific 
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contributions  to  knowledge  concerning  nutrition.  Five  lectures  on 
digestion,  absorption  and  assimilation  by  Dr.  William  Gies,  professor 
of  physiological  chemistry,  were  followed  by  four  lectures  on  the  nutri- 
tive requirements  and  the  selection  of  food  by  Dr.  Henry  C.  Sherman, 
professor  of  organic  analysis.  The  course  concluded  with  three  dem- 
onstrations of  scientific  yet  practical  methods  of  preparing  milk,  eggs, 
fish,  meats  and  vegetables,  by  Miss  Anna  Barrows,  instructor  in  domes- 
tic science.  Among  other  public  lectures  in  this  field  were  an  address 
on  "  The  problem  of  domestic  science  "  by  I.  M.  Rubinow  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  a  free  public  lecture  on 
"  The  cost  of  living  "  by  Mrs.  Ellen  H.  Richards  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  and  another  on  "  The  evolution  of  the  house  " 
by  Dr.  George  M.  Gould  of  Philadelphia. 

Professor  Richards  has  made  for  the  New  York  State  Department 
of  Labor  an  investigation  of  the  connection  between  school  life  and 
industrial  occupations.  In  this  general  connection  Professor  Thorndike 
has  cooperated  with  the  federal  Commissioner  of  Education  in  a  study 
of  the  generally  observed  dwindling  of  classes  in  the  upper  grades  of 
the  public  schools,  by  applying  to  the  statistics  collected  by  the  govern- 
ment the  methods  outlined  in  his  "  Theory  of  mental  and  social  meas- 
urements." The  investigation  as  published  in  a  Bureau  of  Education 
monograph  carries  the  inquiry,  in  the  judgment  of  the  commissioner, 
"  much  further  than  any  previous  study." 

On  his  western  journey  Dean  Russell  found  Teachers  College 
graduates  everywhere.  At  Chicago  there  was  an  alumni  dinner  of 
thirty  persons.  Professor  Smith  when  in  China  learned  that  in  the 
latest  government  examinations  Fong  Fu  Sec  and  Samuel  Sung  Young, 
graduates  of  Teachers  College,  stood  third  and  fourth,  respectively, 
in  a  group  of  forty  candidates. 

In  addition  to  the  steady  growth  of  the  library,  the  Trustees  of  the 
College  have  authorized  and  provided  funds  for  a  very  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  collection,  classification  and  preservation  of  all  such  official 
records  of  contemporary  educational  activities  as  are  likely  to  be  of 
special  service  to  educational  research  in  the  future.  The  collection 
will  endeavor  to  include  all  reports  on  education  issued  by  national  gov- 
ernments ;  reports  f rom  a  selected  list  of  one  hundred  European  states, 
two  hundred  European  cities,  and  two  hundred  American  cities;  all 
reports  from  a  selected  list  of  one  thousand  American  and  six  hundred 
European  universities,  colleges,  normal  schools,  and  technical  schools; 
detailed  courses  of  study  from  six  hundred  American  secondary,  ele- 
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mentary,  and  special  schools ;  sets  of  examination  questions  from  fifty 
city  school  systems ;  examples  of  school  work  from  twenty  city  school 
systems;  full  sets  of  the  publications  of  fifty  educational  associations 
and  of  one  hundred  charitable  and  correctional  institutions  doing  semi- 
educational  work;  and  a  comprehensive  collection  of  present  and  past 
text-books.  Such  of  the  material  as  is  of  very  general  interest  will  be 
added  to  similar  collections  already  available  in  the  library  of  the  Col- 
lege. The  more  specialized  material  will  be  placed  in  the  seminar 
rooms  for  advanced  students.  The  most  highly  specialized  matter  will 
be  kept  in  storage  for  occasional  use.  The  entire  collection  will  be 
available  under  a  few  restrictions  for  all  educators,  whether  they  are 
connected  with  Teachers  College  or  not. 

The  list  of  college  publications  is  rapidly  enlarging.  The  full  cur- 
ricula of  the  Horace  Mann  elementary  and  high  schools  have  been 
republished  from  the  Teachers  College  Record.  In  a  recent  number 
of  the  Record,  Professor  Baker  has  published  a  comprehensive  anno- 
tated bibliography  of  reading  for  children.  Each  number  of  the  Record 
now  contains  alumni  notes.  In  the  College's  new  series  of  Contribu- 
tions to  Education  there  have  been  published  among  other  volumes  a 
monograph  which  endeavors  to  combine  FroebeTs  plans  for  training  the 
individual  will  through  emotion,  with  Herbart's  methods  of  developing 
character  through  the  formation  of  intellectual  and  social  habits.  The 
volume,  which  is  the  work  of  Dr.  P.  R.  Cole,  lecturer  in  education,  thus 
endeavors  not  only  to  contribute  to  the  philosophy  of  education,  but  also 
to  aid  in  contemporary  efforts  to  make  a  better  connection  between  the 
Froebelian  kindergarten  and  the  elementary  school,  which  is  usually 
conducted  according  to  the  educational  principles  of  Herbart.  The 
College  has  issued,  as  one  of  its  series  of  Contributions  to  Education, 
the  first  history  of  the  College  curriculum  in  the  United  States;  the 
work  of  Dr.  L.  F.  Snow,  sometime  Registrar  of  Teachers  College. 
The  College  has  published  a  comprehensive  report  on  the  free  public 
school  system  of  France,  with  special  reference  to  the  training  of  teach- 
ers. The  state  system  of  education  through  which  every  school  officer 
and  teacher  is  a  government  official,  is  shown  to  be  suggestive  in  organi- 
zation and  administration,  but  only  partially  adapted  and  efficient  for 
the  American  ideal  of  education  for  the  individual.  In  general,  from 
the  American  point  of  view,  the  system  shows  conspicuous  defects  in 
both  the  academic  and  practical  training  of  teachers;  but  after  this 
training  is  completed,  it  gives  the  teacher  a  status  and  a  security  more 
satisfactory  than  with  us. 
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Much  literature  has  been  issued  by  the  separate  departments.  The 
department  of  biology  has  prepared  an  annotated  bibliography  of  im- 
portant current  literature  relating  to  biology  and  biological  nature- 
study.  The  list  will  be  issued  annually  and  distributed  without  charge 
to  former  students  of  Teachers  College  who  request  it.  Other  persons 
who  are  interested  may  arrange  to  receive  it,  by  communicating  with 
the  department.  The  department  of  secondary  education  has  issued 
for  free  distribution  as  a  plea  for  the  careful  use  of  educational  sta- 
tistics, a  study  by  Professor  E.  L.  Thorndike,  of  the  latest  report  of 
the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  showing  that  the  varia- 
bility in  the  size  and  staff  of  high  schools  is  a  much  more  important 
element  in  the  discussion  of  secondary  school  problems  than  has  been 
generally  recognized.  The  typical  secondary  school  curriculum,  for 
example,  is  quite  impossible  for  the  majority  of  the  high  schools  of 
the  country,  since  these  have  only  one  or  two  teachers.  The  depart- 
ment of  physical  education  has  prepared  for  free  distribution  an  an- 
nouncement of  its  work  for  the  coming  year,  to  which  is  appended  an 
abstract  of  a  lecture  before  the  department  by  Dr.  Abraham  Jacobi 
on  "  The  prevention  of  tuberculosis  in  school  children."  The  depart- 
ment of  mathematics  has  issued  a  similar  announcement  to  which  is 
appended  a  study  of  "  Computing  machines  "  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Upton, 
instructor  in  mathematics.  The  Nature-Study  Review,  published  from 
Teachers  College  by  Professor  Bigelow,  has  been  made  the  official 
organ  of  the  American  Nature-Study  Society  organized  in  January  in 
connection  with  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science.  Professor  Lodge  has  completed  inves- 
tigations extending  over  two  years  of  the  vocabulary  required  for  the 
easy  reading  of  secondary  school  Latin,  in  the  form  of  an  annotated 
list  of  two  thousand  words  occurring  five  or  more  times  in  the  usual 
secondary  school  texts.  On  the  presentation  of  this  before  the  Latin 
division  of  the  New  York  High  School  Teachers  Association,  that 
body  recommended  to  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  the 
giving  in  examinations  for  sight  reading  only  such  texts  as  could  be 
translated  by  means  of  such  a  vocabulary.  The  list,  together  with 
suggestions  for  its  use,  as  the  best  means  of  attaining  an  ability  to 
read  easy  Latin  at  sight,  is  being  printed  by  the  department  for  free 
distribution,  and  Professor  Lodge  has  completed  and  the  College  has 
published  an  exhaustive  annotated  vocabulary  not  only  of  these  two 
thousand,  but  of  all  the  words  used  in  Secondary  School  Latin  texts. 
The  department  of  music,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Farnsworth, 
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has  published  a  collection  of  songs,  which  in  the  judgment  of  musicians 
and  singers  are  most  suitable  for  schools.  Professor  Smith  has  in 
press  an  elaborately  illustrated  descriptive  bibliography  of  all  the  known 
arithmetics  published  before  1600.  Some  four  hundred  volumes,  one 
hundred  of  which  are  in  the  British  Museum,  are  included.  Professor 
Nutting  has  published  the  first  comprehensive  history  of  nursing  from 
the  earliest  times ;  Professor  Suzzallo  has  published  for  the  Society  of 
College  Teachers  of  Education  a  statement  of  what  should  be  the  essen- 
tials of  professional  work  in  the  history  of  education.  Professor  Sned- 
den  has  prepared  for  the  Public  Education  Association  a  study  of  cer- 
tain aspects  of  the  public  high  schools. 

Department  of  Biological  Chemistry 

The  name  of  the  department  has  been  changed  from  department  of 
physiological  chemistry  to  department  of  biological  chemistry. 

In  September,  1904,  Dr.  Gies  and  his  assistants  took  charge  of  the 
course  in  general  chemistry  at  the  medical  school.  At  the  opening  of 
the  present  academic  year  general  inorganic  chemistry  was  required 
for  admission  to  the  medical  school  and  the  half-year  course  in  general 
chemistry,  still  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  department  of  biological 
chemistry,  is  primarily  a  course  in  elementary  organic  chemistry ;  and 
is  so  arranged  as  to  give  the  first  year  medical  student  special  prepara- 
tion in  chemistry  for  his  subsequent  work  in  physiological  and  clinical 
chemistry,  in  pharmacy  and  pharmacology,  and  in  internal  medicine. 

During  the  past  year  Dr.  Gies  has  conducted  a  new  lecture  course 
in  biological  chemistry  at  the  School  of  Pharmacy  for  students  taking 
the  University  Course  in  pharmacy.  He  has  also  continued  the  course 
of  lectures  and  demonstrations  there  for  the  juniors  in  the  graduate 
course  in  pharmacy. 

The  following  appointments  have  recently  been  made  from  the  staff 
of  instructors  and  assistants  in  this  department:  Dr.  Nellis  B.  Foster, 
instructor  and  fellow  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Research, 
to  be  assistant  visiting  physician  at  the  New  York  Hospital ;  Dr.  Gus- 
tave  M.  Meyer,  tutor,  to  be  adjunct  professor  and  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  physiological  chemistry  at  Syracuse  University;  Dr.  William 
N.  Berg,  tutor,  to  be  chemist  in  the  dairy  department  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  at  Wash- 
ington; Dr.  William  Salant,  assistant  and  fellow  of  the  Rockefeller 
Institute  for  Medical  Research,  to  be  adjunct  professor  and  head  of 
the  department  of  pharmacy  and  physiological  chemistry  at  the  Uni- 
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versity  of  Alabama;  Dr«  William  H.  Welker,  assistant  in  biological 
chemistry  and  pathological  assistant  in  obstetrics,  to  be  demonstrator  of 
biological  chemistry  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Dr.  James  C 
Greenway,  assistant,  to  be  assistant  visiting  physician  at  the  New  York 
Hospital;  Mr.  A.  D.  Emmett,  University  scholar,  to  be  assistant  in 
physiological  chemistry  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

During  the  past  year  Dr.  Nellis  B.  Foster  has  continued  his  incum- 
bency of  a  fellowship  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  and  has  conducted 
with  marked  success  some  important  studies  of  gastric  secretion  under 
normal  and  abnormal  conditions.  Dr.  Daniel  R.  Lucas  has  held  a 
University  fellowship  during  the  past  year  and  has  ably  continued  his 
ingenious  investigations  of  the  physiology  and  pharmacology  of  the 
ureter.  Dr.  Lucas  will  next  year  hold  a  P.  &  S.  Alumni  Association 
fellowship  and  will  continue  his  ureter  researches  in  the  laboratory  of 
biological  chemistry. 

Doctors  Ditman  and  Welker  recently  completed  investigations  per- 
taining to  the  kidney.  Their  paper  was  offered  in  competition  for  the 
Gibbs  prize  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  and  although  there 
were  numerous  contestants  it  was  declared  by  the  judges  to  be  the  best 
It  will  shortly  be  published. 

Important  papers  by  investigators  in  other  departments  or  institu- 
tions, who  have  received  special  help  in  the  laboratory  of  the  depart- 
ment of  biological  chemistry,  have  recently  been  issued  by  Professor 
E.  B.  Cragin,  Doctors  Howland,  Richards  and  Ditman  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Dr.  Herbert  S.  Carter  of  the  Presbyterian 
Hospital,  Dr.  Edwin  Beer  of  the  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital,  and  Dr.  William 
A.  Cannon  of. the  Carnegie  Desert  Botanical  Laboratory  (Tucson, 
Arizona). 

During  the  winter  Dr.  Gies  gave  a  lecture  on  "  The  chemistry  of 
foods  and  digestion  "  before  the  Cooper  Union  Chemical  Society  and  a 
course  of  lectures  at  Teachers  College  on  "  Foods,  digestion  and  assimi- 
lation." He  was  recently  appointed  Hewitt  lecturer  for  1909,  on  the 
subject  "  Diet  and  nutrition." 

Dr.  Gies  has  recently  been  elected  a  councillor  for  three  years  of 
the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  has  also  been  reelected  secre- 
tary of  the  American  Society  of  Biological  Chemists  and  secretary  of 
the  Society  for  Experimental  Biology  and  Medicine.  The  Proceedings 
of  the  Society  for  Experimental  Biology  and  Medicine,  which  Professor 
Gies  has  edited  as  secretary  since  1903,  are  now  issued  in  numbers 
shortly  after  the  meetings,  instead  of  in  annual  volumes.    He  also  edits 
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the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Society  of  Biological  Chemists. 
Volumes  2  and  3  of  "  Biochemical  Researches  "  by  Dr.  Gies  and  collab- 
orators are  in  course  of  final  preparation  and  will  shortly  be  issued 
separately  in  bound  form. 

The  Biochemical  Research  Fund  has  reached  nearly  two  thousand 
dollars.  None  of  the  fund  will  be  used  until  a  much  larger  amount 
can  be  collected  and  permanently  invested. 

The  number  of  investigators  now  actively  at  work  in  the  laboratory 
under  Dr.  Gies's  direction  is  exceptionally  large.  There  were  eight 
candidates  from  the  department  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy 
at  the  recent  commencement,  and  two  for  the  degree  of  master  of  arts. 
Women  who  have  had  sufficient  training  in  chemistry  and  biology,  and 
who  register  for  a  degree  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  faculty  of  pure 
science,  may  be  admitted  to  the  advanced  courses  in  biological  chemistry 
in  the  laboratory  at  the  medical  school.  Miss  Emily  C.  Seaman  (A.M. 
Columbia  1907)  has  begun  work  leading  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
philosophy.    The  laboratory  will  be  open  all  summer  for  research. 

Department  of  Botany 

The  January  issue  of  the  Torrey  Botanical  Bulletin  has  appeared  as 
a  memorial  of  the  late  Professor  Lucien  M.  Underwood,  Torrey  pro- 
fessor of  botany.  The  number  contains  a  biographical  sketch  with 
portrait  by  Carlton  C.  Curtis ;  an  appreciation  by  Marshall  A.  Howe ; 
a  bibliography  by  John  H.  Barnhart,  and  the  resolutions  adopted  by 
various  botanical  organizations. 

Mr.  Curtis,  adjunct  professor  of  botany,  has  been  appointed  acting 
head  of  the  department,  and  Mr.  Chester  A.  Darling  has  been  promoted 
to  the  grade  of  tutor. 

Botany  7,  dealing  with  the  growth  and  structure  of  the  trees  and 
the  identification  of  commercial  timbers,  a  course  designed  for  civil 
engineers,  has  been  transferred  from  the  Columbia  College  curriculum 
to  that  of  die  Schools  of  Mines,  Engineering  and  Chemistry. 

The  steady  growth  of  the  teaching  collections  and  the  added  facili- 
ties for  work  have  resulted  in  a  gratifying  increase  in  the  registration 
in  the  various  courses.  This  applies  to  both  the  collegiate  and  graduate 
work.  Fifteen  students  are  now  registered  for  advanced  degrees,  two 
of  whom  have  completed  their  work  for  the  doctorate.  The  thesis  of 
Mr.  Homer  D.  House  on  a  section  of  the  Convolvulaceae  is  being  pub- 
lished by  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences.  Miss  Gertrude  S. 
Burlingham's  studies  of  the  Lactariae  of  the  United  States  will  appear 
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as  a  memoir  of  the  Torrey  Botanical  Club.  Miss  Burlingham  has 
accepted  the  position  held  by  the  late  Professor  A.  J.  Apgar  in  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

Professors  Britton  and  Hollick,  cooperating  with  Mr.  W.  Harris, 
Superintendent  of  the  Public  Gardens  and  Plantations  of  Jamaica, 
explored  during  March  and  April  the  west  coast  of  Jamaica.  This 
work  is  a  continuation  of  a  general  plan  to  explore  the  entire  West 
Indies  with  a  view  to  establishing  die  distribution  and  relationship  of 
the  flora.  The  expedition  has  been  very  successful,  several  new  forms 
having  been  discovered  and  a  number  of  species,  hitherto  unreported 
for  nearly  a  century,  having  been  brought  to  light  Earlier  in  the 
season  Dr.  M.  A.  Howe  and  Mr.  Percy  Wilson  visited  the  south  and 
southeast  islands  of  the  Bahamian  archipelago,  securing  numerous  new 
forms  and  valuable  material  for  the  museum,  herbarium  and  green- 
houses. 

Dr.  Wm.  A.  Murriirs  studies  on  the  extensive  and  poorly  classified 
group  of  the  Polyporaceae  has  appeared  as  parts  I  and  2,  volume  9, 
of  North  American  Flora. 

Department  of  Chemistry 

The  laboratory  course  in  Chemistry  A  given  to  college  students 
had  to  be  given  during  the  past  year  on  Saturday  afternoons.  In  pre- 
vious years  the  course  was  given  on  four  afternoons  of  each  week, 
a  part  of  the  qualitative  laboratory  being  used ;  but  this  year  the  first- 
year  class  in  the  schools  of  mines,  engineering  and  chemistry  was  so 
large,  that  the  whole  laboratory  was  required  for  die  subject  There 
is  great  need  of  a  laboratory  for  the  general  chemistry  given  to  college 
students;  a  portion  of  the  amount  needed  to  equip  such  a  laboratory 
has  been  promised,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  balance  will  be  soon 
obtained  in  order  that  the  proposed  plans  may  be  carried  out  before  the 
opening  of  the  next  session. 

Professor  Chandler  has  delivered  lectures  as  follows:  December 
12 — "The  electrochemical  industries  at  Niagara  Falls,"  Sigma  Xi 
Society, Columbia  University;  February 4 — " Electrochemistry," Brooks 
Club,  New  Bedford,  Mass.;  February  5 — the  same  lecture  before  an 
audience  of  ladies  at  New  Bedford,  Mass. ;  February  11 — non-technical 
lecture  on  "Chemistry,"  residence  of  Mrs.  C.  B.  Alexander;  March 
13 — "Silk,  natural  and  artificial,"  Sheffield  Society,  Yale  University; 
April  10 — "  Electrochemistry,"  Local  Section  of  the  American  Chem- 
ical Society,  Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
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For  more  than  a  year  Professors  Pellew  and  D.  W.  Whipple,  1908, 
have  been  engaged  in  a  research  upon  the  manufacture  of  solid  tetra- 
chloride of  tin  in  a  commercial  form.  In  the  course  of  their  investi- 
gations they  have  worked  out  a  new  catalytic  process  involving  some 
novel  ideas  which  may  have  considerable  practical  value.  They  have 
been  granted  a  patent  on  their  process  in  the  United  States  and  have 
applied  for  patents  both  in  Europe  and  in  Canada.  They  expect  to 
read  papers  upon  their  discovery  before  the  close  of  the  university 
year  before  some  of  the  chemical  societies  of  the  city. — On  March  10 
Professor  Pellew  delivered  an  address  to  a  gathering  of  people  inter- 
ested in  the  Arts  and  Crafts  movement  upon  "Artificial  dyestuff s  "  at 
the  studio  of  Mr.  Frederick  Richardson.  He  is  preparing  a  series  of 
eight  articles,  to  be  published  in  the  Craftsman,  on  the  uses  and  appli- 
cation of  modern  dyestuffs  in  Arts  and  Crafts  work.  Professor  Pellew 
delivered  several  lectures  for  the  Board  of  Education  during  March. 

During  the  past  year  several  pieces  of  apparatus  have  been  added 
to  the  equipment  of  the  electrochemical  laboratory,  including  the  fol- 
lowing: vacuum  electric  furnace,  induction  furnace,  double  acting 
Geryke  vacuum  pump  electrically  operated,  Abbe  pebble  mill,  and  low 
pressure  blower  electrically  driven. — The  following  investigations  are 
now  being  conducted:  W.  A.  Bowes  and  B.  Serhey — The  deposition 
of  copper  on  non-conductors  such  as  wood,  porcelain,  glass,  etc. ;  E.  J. 
Thomssen — The  influence  of  glucosides  on  metal  deposits,  and  that  of 
rotation  of  the  cathode  at  high  speeds  on  metallic  deposits  from  aqueous 
solution;  H.  K.  Hudson  and  W.  A.  Alexander — On  the  relative  effi- 
ciency of  the  arc  and  resistance  furnace  for  the  preparation  of  calcium 
carbide ;  M.  Carbone — The  preparation  and  properties  of  the  alkaline 
earth  silicides ;  E.  R.  Alexander  and  W.  S.  Winslow — The  preparation 
of  ferro-vanadium  in  the  electric  furnace;  S.  A.  Tucker  and  H.  R. 
Moody — Combinations  of  nitrogen  with  certain  carbides ;  S.  A.  Tucker 
and  R.  Calberla — Combination  of  nitrogen  and  carbon  at  electric  fur- 
nace temperatures. — Professor  Tucker's  publications  during  the  year 
(omitted  from  the  annual  Bibliography)  include  the  following:  Electric 
tube  furnace  for  temperature  measurements,  Trans.  Am.  Electrochem- 
ical Soc,  xi,  303-306;  A  granular  carbon  resistance  furnace,  same, 
307-27 ;  A  platinum  resistance  furnace  for  melting  points  and  combus- 
tions, Journ.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  xxxix,  1442-45 ;  Massive  boron  carbide 
and  process  for  making  same,  U.  S.  Pat.  No.  8691 14,  Oct.  22,  1907; 
Electrometallurgy  of  iron  and  steel,  General  Electric  Review,  parts 
I  and  II,  x,  Nos.  3  and  4 ;  (with  A.  Doty  and  R.  W.  Cauchois)  Gran- 
ular carbon  resistors,  Trans.  Am.  Electrochemical  Soc,  xii,  171-90. 
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The  number  of  students  in  the  organic  laboratory  this  year  is  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  the  department — Alfred  Hoffman,  A.M.  Co- 
lumbia, Ph.D.  Berlin,  has  been  appointed  honorary  assistant  in  organic 
chemistry. — Dr.  Chambers  lectured  before  the  summer  session  on  "  The 
laboratory  versus  the  plant/'  and  repeated  this  lecture  last  December 
before  the  Cooper  Union  Chemical  Society.  He  also  addressed  the 
Chemistry  Teachers  Club  of  New  York  on  "Secondary  teaching  in 
chemistry  from  the  standpoint  of  the  college." — Professor  Bogert  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Chemists'  Club  of  New  York  and  reelected 
to  the  presidency  of  the  American  Chemical  Society.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Conservation  of  our  Natural  Resources 
recently  appointed  by  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  and  has  been  invited  by  President  Roosevelt  to  become  a 
member  of  the  Conference  on  this  subject  to  be  held  in  the  White 
House  May  13  and  15.  At  the  general  meetings  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society  held  under  Professor  Bogert's  presidency,  one  at 
Toronto  during  the  summer,  and  the  other  at  Chicago  last  December, 
several  papers  were  presented  embodying  the  results  of  researches  con- 
ducted in  the  organic  laboratory,  and  at  the  Chicago  meeting  Professor 
Bogert  gave  his  presidential  address  on  "  American  chemical  societies." 
In  December  he  lectured  on  "Stereochemistry"  before  the  Eastern 
New  York  Section  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  at  Union  College, 
Schenectady.  He  is  the  editor  of  organic  chemistry  for  Chemical 
Abstracts,  and  his  staff  of  abstractors  includes  the  following  officers 
and  students  of  the  department :  Dr.  V.  J.  Chambers,  Dr.  A.  Hoffman, 
Dr.  K.  G.  Falk,  Clarence  H.  May,  F.  L.  Jouard  and  A.  Kropff.  Pro- 
fessor Bogert  has  been  elected  to  represent  the  faculty  of  pure  science 
in  the  University  Council. 

Professor  H.  C.  Sherman  delivered  a  lecture  recently  on  "  Factors 
affecting  the  nutritive  values  of  foods  "  before  the  Cooper  Union  Chem- 
ical Society.  He  is  president  of  the  Society  of  Physiological  Chemists 
and  vice-president  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  and  chairman  of 
its  New  York  section. 

Departments  of  Economics  and  Social  Science 
Professor  Seligman  has  become  one  of  the  board  of  editors  of  the 
new  Revue  d'Histoire  des  Doctrines  Economiques  et  Societies  published 
in  Paris.  He  is  also  one  of  the  joint  authors  of  the  report  on  Statis- 
tical Organization  which  has  recently  been  published  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  send  Labor  at  Washington.    The  committee  in 
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charge  of  this  matter,  in  addition  to  several  important  government 
officials,  is  composed  of  Professor  Seligman,  Professor  J.  W.  Jenks 
and  Professor  H.  B.  Willis. 

Professor  Seligman  lectured  in  January  at  the  City  College  on 
"  The  present  railway  situation/'  and  at  the  Bankers  Institute  in  Feb- 
ruary on  "  The  lessons  of  the  financial  crisis."  In  May  he  had  a  debate 
on  "  Socialism  "  at  Cooper  Union  with  Mr.  Morris  Hilquitt 

At  the  March  dinner  of  the  Economic  Club  Professors  Giddings 
and  Clark  were  among  the  speakers  on  the  topic  of  "  Socialism."  Pro- 
fessor Giddings  also  addressed  the  Economic  Club  at  Springfield,  Mass., 
in  March. 

Professor  Seager  delivered  an  address  in  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History  on  March  11  on  "Where  people  live  who  work  in  congested 
districts."  On  April  5  he  lectured  in  Association  Hall  on  "  A  program 
of  social  reform." 

The  fourth  edition  of  Professor  Seligman's  "Principles  of  eco- 
nomics "  is  to  be  published  this  summer. 

In  March,  1907,  the  directorship  of  the  New  York  School  of  Phi- 
lanthropy passed  from  Professor  Devine  to  Professor  Lindsay,  then 
secretary  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  and  professor  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  who  was  about  the  same  time  appointed 
professor  of  social  legislation  in  Columbia. 

Professor  Devine  is  acting  as  president  of  one  of  the  sections  (Sec- 
tion V)  of  the  International  Congress  on  Tuberculosis  which  will  meet 
in  Washington  this  fall.  Section  V  is  the  division  of  the  Congress 
which  deals  with  the  hygienic,  social,  industrial  and  economic  aspects 
of  tuberculosis.  Its  program  will  occupy  eight  or  nine  half-day  ses- 
sions, and  will  include  many  valuable  contributions  to  the  literature  of 
the  subject  Educators,  social  workers,  economists,  editors,  clergy- 
men, labor  leaders,  capitalists  and  other  representative  citizens  besides 
physicians  and  nurses  from  all  over  the  country  are  expecting  to  take 
part,  and  many  distinguished  scientists  from  abroad  will  be  present 
Professor  Devine  will  be  glad  to  supply  copies  of  the  outline  of  his 
Section  to  any  who  are  interested. 

A  very  important  social  study — of  the  living  and  working  condi- 
tions in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh — is  being  conducted  by  the  National 
Publication  Committee  of  Charities  and  the  Commons,  the  weekly  jour- 
nal of  which  Professor  Devine  is  the  editor.  The  object  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Survey  is  "  to  get  at  the  facts  in  the  whole  of  living  and  social 
conditions  of  an  American  industrial  center."    A  staff  of  from  ten  to 
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twenty-five  workers — trained  investigators,  persons  with  expert  knowl- 
edge in  different  subjects  involved  in  the  investigation,  and  others — has 
been  at  work  for  eight  months,  and  the  results  of  their  studies  will  be 
embodied  in  a  special  series  of  numbers  of  the  magazine  next  fall.  In 
several  instances  they  have  already  been  of  material  assistance  in  bring- 
ing about  local  improvements.  It  is  probable  that  a  municipal  exhibi- 
tion will  be  held  and  that  a  series  of  volumes  containing  the  full  reports 
will  be  published,  which  will  embody  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  wage-earning  population  lives  such  as  we  have 
for  no  other  American  city. 

Department  of  Electrical  Engineering 
During  die  past  year  the  improvement  and  expansion  of  the  Stan- 
dards and  Instrument  Laboratory  has  been  carried  out,  much  new 
standardizing  apparatus  being  purchased,  experiments  rearranged  and 
the  work  definitely  systematized.  Several  forms  of  standard  integrat- 
ing watt-hour  meters  have  been  acquired  for  use  in  the  testing  of  con- 
sumer's meters  for  the  Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Elec- 
tricity of  the  City  of  New  York  and  there  has  been  a  marked  increase 
in  the  requests  for  tests  by  power  consumers,  the  tests  made  during 
January,  February  and  March  of  last  year  numbering  about  thirty, 
while  for  the  corresponding  period  this  year  they  number  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty-eight. 

The  photometric  laboratory  has  been  greatly  improved  and  the  stu- 
dents now  conduct  tests  not  only  upon  incandescent  lamps  but  also 
upon  different  forms  of  gas  burners,  obtaining  illuminating  values  as 
well  as  candle  power  of  the  different  illuminants.  The  high  tension 
apparatus  of  the  department  is  now  in  almost  daily  use,  and  several 
senior  students  are  developing,  as  a  thesis,  a  voltmeter  which  can  be 
employed  to  indicate  accurately  potentials  up  to  50,000  volts  or  higher 
if  desired,  while  other  students  are  making  tests  upon  insulating  oils, 
to  determine  their  dielectric  strengths,  and  the  effect  of  heat  or  moisture 
upon  the  same. 

The  department  has  recently,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  C.  O. 
Mailloux,  been  provided  with  an  Ondograph,  a  piece  of  apparatus  of 
great  value  in  the  study  of  alternating  current  wave  shapes;  senior 
students  are  employing  this  in  the  study  of  the  various  phenomena  of 
the  Mercury  arc  rectifier.  A  fourth  squad  of  students  is  conducting 
a  detailed  examination  of  the  railway  signal  system  developed  by  Mr. 
Fitzhugh  Townsend ;  the  current  and  voltage  used  in  connection  with 
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the  relay  of  this  system  are  of  such  small  value  that  the  oscillograph 
must  be  employed  and  excellent  results  are  being  thus  secured. 

A  book  on  "Direct  and  alternating  current  machine  design"  by 
Professor  F.  B.  Crocker  and  Theo.  Torda  has  recently  been  published 
by  the  McGraw  Publishing  Company.  Professor  Crocker  and  Mr. 
Arendt  have  completed  a  series  of  articles  on  "  Direct  current  motors, 
their  action  and  control/'  which  is  being  published  in  the  Electrical 
World  and  is  ultimately  to  appear  in  book  form ;  they  have  also  com- 
pleted the  seventh  revision  of  "The  management  of  electrical  ma- 
chinery "  published  by  D.  Van  Nostrand  Co. 

The  Electrical  Engineering  Society  of  Columbia  University  has  had 
a  very  successful  year,  many  prominent  engineers  having  read  papers 
before  it 

Department  of  English 

The  University  Press  is  issuing  a  new  series  of  Studies  in  English 
this  year  under  the  direction  of  the  department,  a  notice  of  which  .will 
be  found  under  Press  Activities.  Three  additional  volumes  will  be 
ready  for  publication  this  fall:  "Anglo-Saxon  charms"  by  Felix 
Grendon ;  "  The  relation  of  Leigh  Hunt  to  Byron,  Shelley  and  Keats  " 
by  Barnette  Miller;  and  " The  stage  history  of  Richard  III "  by  Alice 
I.  P.  Wood.  These  are  all  dissertations  completed  in  regular  course  for 
the  doctor's  degree  during  the  past  year  or  two.  Mr.  Victor  Albright, 
a  student  in  the  department,  has  also  recently  published  as  a  pamphlet 
a  portion  of  his  dissertation  on  "The  principles  of  staging  in  the 
Elizabethan  theater." 

The  number  of  students  who  complete  their  work  for  the  doctor's 
degree  has  greatly  increased  in  the  department  within  a  few  years. 
At  present  there  are  some  twenty  students  in  addition  to  those  men- 
tioned who  have  completed  substantially  all  the  courses  required  and 
have  made  some  progress  on  their  dissertations.  Among  these  disser- 
tations are:  "History  of  the  novel  from  1642  to  1720"  by  Charlotte 
E.  Morgan ;  "  Hector  W.  J.  Crevecoeur  "  by  Julia  P.  Mitchell ;  "  Bishop 
Hall  the  satirist "  by  Claude  M.  Fuess;  "  Carlyle  as  a  critic  "  by  Fred- 
eric W.  Roe ;  "  The  act  as  a  unit  in  Shakspere's  plays  "  by  Bird  W. 
Stair;  "  An  edition  of  Shirley's  Young  Admiral "  by  Arthur  H.  Nason ; 
"  John  Dennis  as  a  critic  "  by  Harry  G.  Paul ;  "  History  and  bibliog- 
raphy of  English  learned  societies  "  by  Harrison  R.  Steeves ;  "  Social 
and  political  views  of  Swift"  by  David  K.  Lambuth;  "The  soliloquy 
in  English  drama  "  by  M.  LeRoy  Arnold ;  "  Principles  of  staging  in 
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the  Elizabethan  theater"  by  Victor  E.  Albright;  "Tragicomedy  in 
English"  by  Frank  H.  Ristine;  "Philip  Massinger"  by  Joseph  L. 
Tynan;  "The  exemplum  in  Middle  English"  by  Joseph  A.  Mosher; 
" The  Middle  English  lyric "  by  Frank  A.  Patterson;  " The  letters  of 
Matthew  Prior"  by  John  W.  Taylor;  " Timon  of  Athens"  by  Ernest 
H.  Wright;  "  Political  influences  in  the  Elizabethan  drama  "  by  Herbert 
F.  Schwarz. 

Thirty-one  persons,  taking  major  subjects  in  the  department,  re- 
ceived the  master's  degree  at  this  Commencement,  in  addition  to  two 
persons  who  were  awarded  the  degree  in  February.  There  will  prob- 
ably be  a  number  of  additional  candidates  in  October. 

Professor  Brander  Matthews  has  been  granted  a  leave  of  absence 
during  the  second  half  of  the  college  year  1908-09.  Professor 
Matthews  has  recently  lectured  at  Oberlin  College,  Michigan  Univer- 
sity, Purdue  University,  Milwaukee-Downer  College,  and  the  Univer- 
sity Club  of  Detroit  Next  year  he  will  give  a  series  of  lectures  on 
Moliere  at  the  Lowell  Institute,  Boston. 

On  April  9,  Mr.  William  Archer,  the  distinguished  English  dramatic 
critic,  lectured  under  the  auspices  of  the  department  on  the  "  Eliza- 
bethan playhouse,"  and  his  scholarly  discussion  was  listened  to  with 
pleasure  by  an  audience  that  completely  filled  the  lecture-room.  Mr. 
Archer  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  subject,  and  is  about  to  publish 
a  book  representing  extensive  research  in  this  field.  In  his  lecture  he 
complimented  highly  the  work  of  Mr.  Albright  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity in  the  same  field. 

Among  the  new  appointments  in  the  department  for  the  year  1908- 
09  are,  in  Columbia  College,  as  tutors,  Mr.  Allan  F.  Westcott,  Mr. 
Harrison  R.  Steeves,  and  Mr.  John  W.  Taylor;  in  Barnard  College, 
as  lecturers,  Miss  Virginia  C.  GUdersleeve  and  Miss  Clare  M.  Howard, 
as  assistant,  Mr.  Edward  H.  Gardner;  in  Teachers  College,  as  assistant, 
Miss  Blanche  C.  Williams. 

Mr.  Adolphe  M.  Sayre  resigned  his  position  as  assistant  in  Colum- 
bia College  in  the  midyear,  and  his  place  was  filled  by  Mr.  Louis  B. 
Gillet 

The  courses  in  English  during  the  summer  session  will  be  given  by 
Professor  Frank  Wadleigh  Chandler,  A.M.  1896,  Ph.D.  1899,  of  the 
Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute,  Professor  Charles  S.  Baldwin  of  Yale, 
Professor  Archibald  M.  MacMechan  of  Dalhousie  College,  and  Pro- 
fessor Will  D.  Howe  of  Indiana  University.  Professors  Baldwin  and 
MacMechan  will  be  welcomed  by  former  students,  as  they  have  given 
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courses  in  the  summer  session  in  preceding  years.  Professors  Howe 
and  Chandler  come  to  Columbia  for  the  first  time.  Of  the  courses 
offered  two  are  graduate  courses,  one  a  full  course  in  literary  criticism 
by  Professor  Chandler,  and  the  other  a  half  course  on  Victorian  litera- 
ture by  Professor  MacMechan. 

Professor  George  Philip  Krapp  has  resigned  his  position  as  adjunct 
professor  at  Columbia  University  to  accept  the  professorship  of  Eng- 
lish and  head  of  the  department  in  the  University  of  Cincinnati.  Pro- 
fessor Krapp  has  been  connected  with  Columbia  since  his  appointment 
in  the  Horace  Mann  School  in  1897.  Since  1900  he  has  held  appoint- 
ments in  Columbia  University,  and  in  recent  years  his  work  has  been 
largely  in  graduate  courses.  He  is  author  of  an  edition  of  the  Andreas 
and  a  high  school  grammar,  and  now  has  in  press  a  volume  on  the 
English  language  and  an  edition  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle.  By 
these  and  other  publications  he  has  been  rapidly  winning  a  distinguished 
reputation  as  a  scholar  in  his  chosen  field.  Among  the  students  at 
Columbia  he  has  stimulated  and  directed  an  interest  in  linguistic  study 
that  has  become  one  of  the  most  important  elements  in  the  graduate 
work.  Several  doctor's  dissertations  have  been  due  very  largely  to  liis 
direction,  and  others  are  in  progress.  In  all  the  development  of  the 
graduate  work  in  English  Professor  Krapp  has  borne  an  important 
part.    His  loss  will  be  felt  most  severely  by  the  department 

Department  of  Geology 

During  the  winter  months  Professor  Kemp  has  spent  Mondays  at 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  giving  a  course  of  about 
thirty  lectures  in  economic  geology  to  the  students  in  mining  engineer- 
ing. He  was  the  first  appointee  to  a  non-resident  lectureship  in  this 
branch  of  the  subject,  and  will  be  followed  next  year  by  Mr.  Waldemar 
Lindgren  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 

Professor  Kemp  and  Dr.  Berkey  have  been  continuing  their  rela- 
tions as  consulting  geologists  to  the  Board  of  Water  Supply  of  New 
York  City  and  have  had  many  puzzling  problems  to  face  in  connection 
with  the  new  aqueduct.  Mr.  Thomas  C.  Brown,  until  last  summer 
assistant  in  the  department,  is  now  geologist  on  the  engineer  corps  of 
the  Board  and  is  stationed  at  High  Falls,  N.  Y.  The  most  interesting 
and  important  of  the  new  points  developed  relate  to  the  buried  chan- 
nels, which  are  deeper  and  more  extensive  than  has  been  previously 
realized.  Professor  Kemp  presented  a  paper  upon  this  subject  to  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  at  its  meeting  at  Columbia  in  November. 
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Professor  Grabau  has  continued  his  work  for  the  Geological  Survey 
of  Michigan,  and  as  a  partial  result  joined  with  Mr.  W.  H.  Sherzer 
of  Ypsilanti  in  a  paper  before  the  Geological  Society  of  America  in 
December,  entitled  "A  new  siluric  fauna  from  Michigan."  In  asso- 
ciation with  Messrs.  Lane,  Prosser  and  Sherzer  he  contributed  one 
entitled  "  A  revision  of  the  Upper  Siluric  of  Michigan,  Ohio  and  West- 
ern New  York."  Before  the  American  Association  he  presented  a  con- 
tribution on  "  The  Devonic  elements  in  the  Siluric  fauna  of  Michigan." 
Before  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences  he  has  discussed  "A 
revised  classification  of  the  Lower  Paleozoic."  During  the  past  sum- 
mer Professor  Grabau  made  a  careful  study  of  Letchworth  Park  in  the 
Genesee  Valley,  and  as  a  result  addressed  the  Columbia  chapter  of 
Sigma  Xi,  in  March,  upon  "  The  development  of  the  post-glacial  drain- 
age of  the  Genesee  Valley  and  its  bearing  on  the  history  of  the  Great 
Lakes." 

The  department  has  received  some  superb  specimens,  illustrating 
vein  formation,  from  W.  A.  Pomeroy,  E.M.  '93,  recently  manager  of 
the  Palmarejo  estate,  Sonora,  Mex.  There  has  also  come  from  the 
Peabody  Museum  at  Yale,  through  Prof.  Charles  Schuchert,  a  model, 
illustrating  a  restoration  of  the  head  of  "  Triceratops,"  one  of  the  large, 
extinct  vertebrates. 

Department  of  Germanic  Languages 
The  curriculum  has  been  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  the  fol- 
lowing new  courses:  Professor  W.  H.  Carpenter — Germanic  mythol- 
ogy; Professors  Carpenter,  Thomas  and  Remy — Current  bibliography, 
with  special  reference  to  the  journals;  Professor  Bagster-Collins — 
Phonetics;  Professor  Carpenter's  seminar — The  beast  epic  in  German 
literature;  Professor  Thomas's  seminar — Shakspere  in  Germany;  Pro- 
fessor Thomas — The  German  side  of  the  Romantic  movement  in 
Europe,  given  in  conjunction  with  the  members  of  the  department  of 
comparative  literature.  Owing  to  the  rapid  increase  in  enrollment  in 
Barnard  College  the  Faust  course  and  the  History  of  German  Litera- 
ture are  both  given  each  year,  instead  of  alternately  as  heretofore. 
There  are  likewise  additional  sections  of  beginning  German  and  of  the 
Lessing-Goethe-Schiller  course. 

Professor  W.  H.  Carpenter  was  one  of  two  delegates  from  the 
University  to  the  ninth  Conference  of  the  Association  of  American 
Universities  held  at  Ann  Arbor  on  January  9  and  10.  Professor 
Thomas  delivered  four  lectures  on  April  13  and  14  in  Madison,  Wis., 
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and  six  lectures  in  Lawrence,  Kans.,  on  April  16  and  17.  Professor 
Hervey  lectured  before  the  Allgemeiner  Deutscher  Sprachverein  on 
"  Gotz  von  Berlichingen,  with  special  reference  to  Baumfeld's  drama- 
tization." Professor  Bagster-Collins  lectured  at  Hartford,  Conn., 
before  the  New  England  Modern  Language  Teachers  Association  on 
"  Living  grammar  as  a  factor  in  the  teaching  of  modern  language." 
Professor  Tombo  delivered  lectures,  in  German  and  in  English,  on 
various  literary  and  educational  subjects  before  the  following  societies 
and  institutions  of  learning:  Mt.  Holyoke  College  (2),  Richmond  Col- 
lege for  Women  (2),  College  of  William  and  Mary,  Woman's  Club, 
Richmond,  Va.,  State  Normal  School,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  Lake  Erie 
College,  Painesville,  O.,  Ohio  State  University,  Humboldt  Verein  of 
Columbus,  O.,  University  of  Louisville,  German  Club  of  Indianapolis 
(2),  De  Pauw  University,  Northwestern  University,  Milwaukee- 
Downer  College,  Teachers  Association  of  Milwaukee,  University  of 
Maine,  and  Tufts  College.  In  January  and  April  he  delivered  a  series 
of  lectures  under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  Education,  and  in 
April  gave  four  lectures  on  German  Literature  and  Education  before 
the  Brooklyn  Teachers  Association.  On  May  4  he  lectured  on  "Das 
Nibelungenlied  "  at  the  New  York  Liederkranz  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Allgemeiner  Deutscher  Sprachverein.  He  has  been  invited  to 
deliver  the  German  oration  at  the  celebration  of  the  Goethe-Schiller 
Monument  dedication  in  Wade  Park,  Geveland,  Ohio,  on  July  5. 
Professor  Remy  lectured  in  English  on  "  The  influence  of  India  and 
Persia  on  European  poetry  "  for  the  Indo-Iranian  department,  and  in 
German,  on  "  Das  Gasel  in  der  deutschen  Litteratur  "  before  the  Verein 
Deutscher  Lehrer.  Mr.  Heuser  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  Education  on  Schiller,  Heine,  Ger- 
man University  Life  and  the  Rhine.  Dr.  Richard  lectured,  in  German, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  Education  on  "  Die  Katastro- 
phe  von  CourrQres"  and  "  Fichtefs  Reden  an  die  deutsche  Nation," 
and  in  English  on  "  Our  Germanic  ancestors  "  and  "  The  mining  dis- 
aster of  Courrieres."  Three  of  the  ten  lectures  arranged  by  the  Ger- 
manistic  Society  of  America  were  delivered  by  Professors  Thomas, 
Hervey  and  Tombo,  respectively,  the  remaining  seven  by  Professors 
Jessen,  Fife,  von  Klenze,  Blau,  Learned,  Coar  and  Karl  Knortz.  Dr. 
Hermann  Anders  Kruger  of  the  Royal  Technological  School,  Han- 
nover, spoke  to  the  students  of  German  106  on  "  Wilhelm  von  Polenz," 
and  gave  a  lecture  at  the  University  under  the  auspices  of  the  German- 
istic  Society  of  America  on  "Der  deutsche  Bildungsroman  von  Wil- 
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helm  Meister  bis  auf  die  Gegenwart "  and  one  on  "  Das  Erwachen  des 
dramatischen  Lebens  in  Deutschland  in  den  8oer  Jahren" 

Lectures  have  been  delivered  before  the  Deutscher  Verein  by  vari- 
ous members  of  the  department  as  well  as  by  Dr.  Rudolf  Tombo,  Sr., 
Karl  Knortz,  Professor  Grabau  of  the  department  of  geology,  and  Dr. 
Herm.  Anders  Kriiger.  Dr.  Rudolf  Leonhard,  Kaiser- Wilhelm  pro- 
fessor, lectured  before  the  Verein  at  a  special  Kommers  on  "  Rechts- 
wissenschaftliche  Aufgaben  der  Deutsch-Amerikaner"  He  likewise 
lectured  before  the  Deutscher  Kreis  of  Barnard  on  "  Frauenbewegungen 
im  romischen  Altertum."  The  Deutscher  Kreis  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Deutscher  Verein  recently  gave  two  one-act  comedies  by  Hartung 
and  von  Moser,  respectively,  in  Brinckerhoff  Theater.  Part  of  the 
proceeds  have  been  applied  to  the  purchase  of  a  new  piano  for  the 
Verein.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Germanic  Journal  Club  held  at  the 
home  of  Professor  Hervey  on  May  23,  a  silver  loving-cup  was  pre- 
sented by  the  members  of  the  department  to  Professor  W.  H.  Car- 
penter as  a  token  of  affection  and  esteem  in  commemoration  of  the 
close  of  his  twenty-fifth  year  of  service  to  the  University. 

The  work  of  the  summer  session  will  be  carried  on  by  Professors 
Hervey,  Tombo,  Remy,  Dr.  Braun  and  Mr.  Porterfield.  New  courses 
will  be  given  by  Professor  Hervey — Pro-Seminar  on  Schiller,  Professor 
Tombo— Contemporary  German  Literature,  and  Professor  Remy — 
Gothic.  There  will  be  five  public  lectures  by  members  of  the  depart- 
ment, two  of  which  will  be  in  German  and  three  in  English. 

The  work  in  extension  teaching  has  been  in  charge  of  Professors 
Hervey  and  Bagster-Collins,  Drs.  Braun  and  Richard,  and  Mr.  Heuser. 
Professor  Hervey  has  also  given  a  special  course  on  Lessing-Goethe- 
Schiller  to  the  Brooklyn  Teachers  Association.  Professor  Remy  has 
lectured  before  the  Metropolitan  Opera  School  on  "  Literary  interpre- 
tation." Mr.  Heuser  will  spend  the  summer  in  research  work  in  the 
libraries  of  Berlin,  Dresden  and  Hamburg.  George  Henry  Danton, 
Ph.D.  1907,  is  now  associate  professor  in  Stanford  University.  The 
Ph.D.  degree  has  been  conferred  upon  Mr.  Palmer  Cobb,  now  instructor 
in  German  in  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  and  upon  Mrs.  Juliana 
Haskell,  the  newly  appointed  assistant  in  German  in  Barnard  College. 
Mr.  Eugene  Haile  recently  gave  a  recital  before  the  German  students 
of  Barnard  College.  Professor  Hervey  has  been  made  general  super- 
visor of  examinations  in  Columbia. 

The  number  of  students  enrolled  in  the  courses  offered  under  the 
various  faculties,  including  double  registrations,  is- as  follows:  Colum- 
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bia  College— 042,  Barnard  College — 346,  Faculty  of  Philosophy — 165, 
Teachers  College — 44,  summer  session — 200,  total — 997,  exclusive  of 
students  in  extension  courses. 

Departments  of  History  and  Public  Law 

Professor  John  W.  Burgess  has  had  conferred  upon  him  the  order 
of  the  Prussian  Crown  by  Emperor  William  II.  and  the  Royal  order 
of  Albrecht  by  Frederick  Augustus  III.,  King  of  Saxony.  On  Decem- 
ber 30,  1907,  he  delivered  an  address  on  "  The  relation  between  Ger- 
many and  the  United  States  from  the  standpoint  of  the  present  world 
situation  "  before  the  Germanistic  Society  of  Chicago,  repeating  it  be- 
fore the  Germanistic  Society  of  America  in  January.  On  January  1, 
1908,  he  delivered  the  same  address  in  German  at  Pittsburgh,  and  on 
April  27  before  the  Vereinigte  Deutsche  Gesellschaften  of  New  York 
City.  April  twenty-third  Professor  Burgess  addressed  the  Deutscher 
Geseltig-Wissenschaftlicher  Verein  of  New  York  City  on  the  subject 
of  "Die  vier  Hauptfragen  der  jetsigen  amerikanischen  Politik"  He 
has  also  been  elected  president  of  the  Germanistic  Society  of  America. 

In  addition  to  the  activities  of  Professor  Leonhard  discussed  in  the 
March  Quarterly,  the  second  Kaiser  WiUiclm  professor  delivered  a 
lecture  on  "  Recht  und  Sprache "  before  the  Deutscher  Verband,  San 
Francisco,  on  March  17,  and  gave  lectures  in  English  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  and  Northwestern  University  on  March  24  and  27,  respec- 
tively. 

The  courses  on  Roman  Law  were  conducted  during  the  first  half 
year  by  Professor  Rudolf  Leonhard  and  during  the  second  half  year 
as  usual  by  Professor  Munroe  Smith.  The  latter  has  been  elected  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Istituto  delta  Storia  del  Diritto  Romano.  He 
has  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  American  member. 

In  the  absence  of  Professor  John  Bassett  Moore,  the  courses  on 
diplomacy  and  international  law  are  being  given  by  Professor  George 
Winfield  Scott  of  Washington,  D.  C.  Professor  Moore's  course  on 
the  Conflict  of  Laws  is  in  charge  of  Professor  Munroe  Smith. 

Professor  Goodnow  spent  the  winter  studying  colonial  administra- 
tion in  India  and  the  Straits  Settlement  In  the  spring  he  visited 
Australasia.  His  courses  on  the  Law  of  Officers  and  the  Law  of 
Taxation  have  been  given  by  Mr.  Thomas  Reed  Powell,  LL.B.  of 
Harvard,  and  a  former  student  under  Professor  Goodnow. 

In  the  autumn  of  1907,  Professor  Charles  Beard  inaugurated  the 
new  course  in  Politics  established  in  connection  with  the  George  P. 
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Blumenthal  foundation.  Courses  on  American  State  and  National 
Government,  American  Political  Parties,  and  Comparative  Political 
Institutions  have  been  offered.  The  total  registration  in  the  two 
courses  given  during  the  second  semester  was  112  students. 

Professor  Sloane  is  engaged  in  preparing  a  revised  and  fuller  edi- 
tion of  his  "  Napoleon,"  which  will  appear,  it  is  hoped,  in  the  course 
of  next  year.  Professor  Dunning  has  been  appointed  a  member  of 
the  commission  on  Documentary  Historical  Publications  of  the  United 
States  government  The  second  volume  of  the  "Development  of 
modern  Europe  "  by  Professors  Robinson  and  Beard  appeared  in  March, 
and  a  volume  of  parallel  source-readings  is  now  in  press.  Professor 
Shepherd  has  completed  the  series  of  Hewitt  lectures  at  Cooper  Union 
on  "  The  republics  of  South  America  and  their  contributions  to  culture/' 
and  published  a  report  on  the  commercial  relations  of  the  United  States 
with  South  America  through  the  International  Bureau  of  American 
Republics.  He  is  now  preparing  a  guide-book  for  travellers  in  South 
America,  to  be  published  by  the  Bureau. 

Department  of  Indo-Iranian  Languages 

Five  valuable  Persian  manuscripts  have  been  presented  to  the  Uni- 
versity by  Mr.  Alexander  Smith  Cochran.  Three  are  manuscripts  of 
the  Avesta,  procured  in  Teheran ;  the  fourth  is  a  copy  of  the  epic  poem 
of  Firdusi;  the  fifth  is  a  manuscript  of  a  bode  of  fables,  the  Anwar* 
Suhaili,  illustrated  with  Persian  miniatures. 

On  March  21  Professor  Jackson  lectured  at  Washington,  before  the 
local  society  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America,  on  some  of  the 
results  of  his  most  recent  journey  through  Khorasan  and  Central  Asia. 

The  department  was  represented  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Oriental  Society  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  April,  by  the  fol- 
lowing officers  and  graduate  students :  Professor  Jackson,  Dr.  Yohan- 
nan,  Mr.  G.  C.  O.  Haas,  Dr.  J.  H.  Moore  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Ogden.  Pro- 
fessor Jackson  was  elected  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Society  to 
succeed  Professor  E.  W.  Hopkins,  class  of  '78,  now  of  the  Yale  faculty, 
who  was  chosen  president  after  having  held  the  secretaryship  for  twelve 
years. 

The  course  of  afternoon  lectures  on  the  literature,  history  and 
antiquities  of  Persia  was  continued  through  March  and  April,  as  fol- 
lows: March  6— Phases  of  India's  religious  thought,  Professor  Jack- 
son; March  13 — the  vale  of  Cashmere,  Dr.  Lucia  C.  G.  Grieve;  April 
3 — The  Upanishads  and  the  philosophy  of  ancient  India,  Mr.  Charles 
Johnston,  Bengal  Civil  Service,  retired. 
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Department  of  Latin 

Professor  Egbert  has  been  appointed  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Fellowships  and  also  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Publications  of  the 
American  School  of  Classical  Studies  in  Rome.  The  latter  position 
carries  with  it  an  assignment  as  associate  editor  of  the  American  Jour- 
nal  of  Archaeology. 

The  Macmillan  Company  has  recently  undertaken  the  publication 
of  a  series  of  Latin  classics  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Egbert 
It  will  include  a  number  of  Latin  texts  with  commentary  especially  pre- 
pared for  the  use  of  college  students  of  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
years. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America  Pro- 
fessor Knapp  lectured  in  March  and  April  on  "  The  Roman  theater  " 
in  the  following  places :  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  Columbia,  Mo.  (Univer- 
sity of  Missouri),  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  Lawrence  (University  of 
Kansas),  Topeka  (Washburn  College),  Des  Moines  (Drake  Univer- 
sity), Iowa  City  (University  of  Iowa),  Dubuque,  Davenport,  Appleton, 
Wisconsin  (Lawrence  University),  Milwaukee  (Milwaukee-Downer 
College),  Chicago,  Detroit,  Ann  Arbor  (University  of  Michigan), 
Pittsburgh,  and  Washington  (The  George  Washington  University). 
At  Topeka  he  gave  an  extra  lecture,  at  Appleton  three  extra  lectures ; 
at  Washington  he  spoke  three  times  in  various  high  schools  and  lec- 
tured before  the  Washington  Classical  Club. 

Professor  Knapp  and  Dr.  Shear  presented  papers  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Classical  Association  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  held  in 
Washington  April  24-25.  Professor  Knapp  was  reelected  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Association. 

Department  of  Mathematics 

The  Schilling  and  Wiener  collections  of  mathematical  models,  whose 
purchase  was  noted  in  the  December  Quarterly,  have  been  placed  in 
room  503  Fayerweather,  which  was  set  apart  and  suitably  provided 
with  shelving  for  their  reception.  In  view  of  the  ever-increasing 
abstractness  and  intricacy  of  mathematical  doctrines,  such  instruments 
may  properly  be  regarded  as  indispensable  aids  to  study  and  exposition. 
It  is  noteworthy  in  this  connection  that  the  laboratory  equipment  of 
the  department  has  now  become  second  to  none,  if  not  the  first,  in  the 
country. 

The  regular  graduate  lectures  have  been  supplemented  this  year 
even  more  than  in  previous  years  by  means  of  the  mathematical  collo- 
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quium  of  officers  and  graduate  students.  At  the  meetings,  which  have 
been  held  at  intervals  of  two  to  three  weeks  throughout  the  year,  the 
lectures  and  discussions  dealt  with  such  topics  as  the  theory  of  the 
general  quintic  equation,  the  mathematical  theory  of  map  construction, 
the  calculus  of  finite  differences,  singular  solutions  of  differential  equa- 
tions, the  descriptive  properties  of  assemblages,  the  potency  of  point 
sets,  differential  elements  and  dynamics,  group  theory  and  other  sub- 
jects, including  the  presentation  of  a  doctoral  dissertation  treating  of 
curves  of  order  eight  having  two  fourfold  points  without  other  point 
singularities. 

At  the  Chicago  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  Professor  Keyser  was  elected  vice-president  and 
chairman  of  Section  A  (mathematics  and  astronomy)  for  the  ensuing 
year.  At  the  meeting,  May  9,  of  the  Association  of  Doctors  of  Philos- 
ophy of  Columbia  University,  Professor  Keyser  gave  a  lecture  entitled 
"  A  glance  at  some  scientific  speculations  regarding  the  dimensions  and 
the  figure  of  space." 

Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering 
The  new  course  of  study  just  adopted  by  the  Applied  Science  Fac- 
ulty involves  more  changes  for  this  department  than  for  any  of  the 
others.  Briefly,  the  work  has  been  more  concentrated,  descriptive  mat- 
ter has  been  eliminated  so  far  as  possible,  the  thesis  has  been  dropped 
and  design  work  substituted  in  its  place,  while  two  courses  have  been 
added  outside  of  the  department,  one  on  economics  and  the  other  on 
industrial  law.  The  effect  of  these  changes  will  be  to  remove  the 
undue  burden  at  present  placed  on  the  students  in  some  years  and  at 
the  same  time  to  bring  the  course  up  to  date  and  broaden  it  consider- 
ably. In  several  cases  where  a  course  of  the  third  or  fourth  year  is 
concerned  with  a  subject  that  has  become  a  commercial  specialty, 
experts  in  that  line  have  been  or  will  be  secured  to  give  a  lecture  once 
a  week  as  the  basis  of  the  course  in  connection  with  text-bode  reading. 
The  departmental  officer  will  attend  these  lectures  and,  alternating  with 
the  expert,  will  conduct  the  remainder  of  the  course  by  further  expla- 
nations and  recitations.  By  this  method  the  work  will  be  kept  up  to 
date  at  all  times  and  the  real  work  of  teaching  will  remain  in  the  hands 
of  the  officers  of  the  department,  who  understand  best  the  students' 
difficulties.  It  is  believed  that  the  contact  with  these  prominent  engi- 
neers will,  in  addition,  exert  a  stimulating  effect  on  all  the  students. 
Some  of  the  men  already  secured  are :  James  M.  Dodge,  chairman  of 
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the  United  Link  Belt  Companies;  Louis  Doelling,  vice-president  of 
Schutte  &  Koerting  Company;  Fred.  Ophuls,  office  manager  of  the 
De  La  Vergne  Machine  Company ;  W.  P.  White,  chief  hydraulic  engi- 
neer of  the  I.  P.  Morris  Company ;  Fred.  W.  O'Neil,  New  York  mana- 
ger of  the  Nordberg  Manufacturing  Company;  Richard  T.  Lingley, 
certified  public  accountant  It  is  expected  that  before  the  opening  of 
the  course  arrangements  will  have  been  completed  with  some  half 
dozen  more.  Mr.  Edward  J.  Kunze,  who  has  been  acting  as  tutor  this 
year,  will  be  succeeded  next  year  by  Professor  Charles  W.  Thomas  of 
the  North  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 

A  number  of  important  investigations  are  under  way  this  year, 
notably,  the  behavior  of  curved  beams  under  stress,  with  application 
to  the  design  of  commercial  crane  hooks;  the  transfer  of  heat,  with 
special  reference  to  superheaters  and  feed  water  heaters,  in  both  of 
which  manufacturers  in  this  line  of  goods  are  interested  and  bearing 
the  expense.  In  addition,  an  investigation  of  the  availability  of  Ven- 
turi  tubes  of  small  size  for  commercial  measurement  of  steam  is  about 
completed.  The  possibility  of  momentarily  high  pressures  under  the 
seats  of  safety  valves  is  being  examined  experimentally  with  a  view 
to  its  bearing  on  boiler  explosions.  Another  series  on  the  physical 
characteristics  of  smoke,  as  produced  from  oil  flames,  bituminous  coal, 
hydro-carbon  gases  and  engine  exhausts,  is  about  half  finished  and  has 
shown  the  importance  of  further  and  more  careful  investigation  along 
the  same  line.  The  new  continuous  automatic  gas  calorimeter,  designed 
by  the  department  this  year,  is  being  investigated  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mining its  reliability  and  limitation  of  application.  Most  of  these  inves- 
tigations are  undertaken  as  theses  under  the  direction  of  departmental 
officers. 

Department  of  Metallurgy 

The  metallurgical  laboratory  course  for  mining  engineers  has  been 
changed  by  putting  in  an  experiment  on  the  cyaniding  of  gold  and  silver 
ores  in  place  of  one  on  the  Parke's  process  for  the  desilverization  of 
base  bullion.  The  metallurgy  non-ferrous  summer  school  visited 
works  in  the  neighborhood  of  New  York,  and  in  San  Francisco,  Utah, 
Colorado,  Nebraska  and  Illinois.  The  ferrous  class  visited  a  large 
number  of  works  in  the  Pittsburgh  district,  and  en  route  between 
Pittsburgh  and  New  York. 

Professor  Howe  has  been  made  a  member  of  the  advisory  committee 
of  the  Simplified  Spelling  Board  and  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention 
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of  Unnecessary  Noise,  and,  together  with  the  president  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  is  to  represent  that  body  on  a  joint  com- 
mittee on  engineering  education  formed  by  the  Society  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Industrial  Education  of  representatives  from  the  various  engi- 
neering societies.  He  has  also  received  a  grant  from  the  Carnegie 
Institution  for  a  research  on  the  segregation  of  steeL 

Professor  Campbell  has  been  elected  a  corresponding  member  of 
the  Canadian  Mining  Institute  and  a  F.ellow  of  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Sciences.  He  has  read  papers  before  the  Canadian  Mining  Insti- 
tute, Franklin  Institute,  and  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences,  and 
also  read  a  paper  to,  and  helped  in  the  microscopic  exhibit  of,  the 
Brooklyn  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Dr.  Kern  has  read  a  paper  before  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences and  has  been  granted  letters  patent  for  an  electrolytic  method 
of  smelting  sulphide  ores. 

Richard  F.  Bohler  of  Austria,  candidate  for  the  doctorate  in  Metal- 
lurgy, has  received  a  Carnegie  research  grant  from  the  British  Iron 
and  Steel  Institute. 

Department  of  Mineralogy 
Professor  Moses  and  Mr.  Lamme  have  been  studying  the  compo- 
sition and  characters  of  the  so-called  meerschaum  of  New  Mexico  and 
the  crystalline  character  of  various  furnace  products. — The  third 
revised  edition  of  Professor  Luquer's  "  Minerals  in  rock  sections  "  has 
recently  appeared. 

Department  of  Music 
During  the  year  1907-08,  there  have  been  seven  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  music — a  gratifying  registration,  in  view  of  the 
newness  of  this  degree.  The  general  registration  in  the  school  of 
music  has  been  similar  to  that  of  the  preceding  year.  The  University 
Orchestra  gave  two  concerts  during  the  year,  one  in  Earl  Hall  and  the 
other  in  Mendelssohn  Hall,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Rubner, 
besides  furnishing  music  on  several  other  occasions.  In  December  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Music  Teachers  National  Association  was  held 
in  Earl  Hall,  under  the  auspices  of  the  School  of  Music.  During  the 
second  half-year  nineteen  public  concerts  were  given ;  of  these  twelve 
were  organ  recitals,  five  were  concerts  of  chamber  music,  and  two  were 
pianoforte  recitals.  A  concert  of  original  compositions  by  students  in 
the  school  was  given  in  May.  The  University  Orchestra  furnished 
the  music  for  Commencement 
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During  the  academic  year  now  ending  Professor  Riibner  has  given 
pianoforte  recitals  as  follows :  National  Association  of  Music  Teachers 
(Earl  Hall),  Barnard  College,  Earl  Hall  and  Horace  Mann  Audi- 
toriums, Germanistic  Society  of  America  (Waldorf-Astoria),  Charity 
Concert  (Philadelphia),  Philharmonic  Society  of  Columbia  University 
(Mendelssohn  Hall),  and  People's  Symphony  Concert  (New  York). 
He  has  also  played  in  three  chamber  music  concerts  in  Earl  Hall,  in 
several  suburbs  of  New  York  with  the  von  Ende-Altschuler-Trio,  and 
with  the  Carl  Venth  Trio  in  Brooklyn.  On  February  22  the  honorary 
degree  of  doctor  of  music  was  conferred  on  Professor  Riibner  by  the 
George  Washington  University,  Washington,  D.  C.  Professor  Riibner 
is  serving  as  a  musical  editor  of  the  Circle. 

Professor  McWhood  has  been  in  advisory  relations,  during  the  past 
year,  with  more  than  a  dozen  institutions,  in  all  sections  of  the  country, 
in  connection  with  the  establishment  or  development  of  collegiate 
departments  of  music.  As  chairman  of  a  committee  of  the  Eastern 
Educational  Music  Conference,  he  has  made  a  study  of  collegiate 
education  in  music  throughout  the  country,  the  results  of  which  have 
been  widely  circulated.  He  is  director  of  the  Department  of  Music  in 
the  Drew  Theological  Seminary.  He  has  acted  also  in  the  following 
positions:  Chief  examiner  in  music,  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board ;  chairman  of  Committee  on  Arrangements  (December  meeting) 
and  chairman  of  General  Committee  on  Colleges  and  Universities, 
Music  Teachers'  National  Association;  chairman  of  Committee  on 
Music,  New  York  Round  Table.  He  has  been  director  of  two  male 
choruses,  one  mixed  chorus  and  an  orchestra  throughout  the  year, 
giving,  in  all,  about  a  dozen  concerts.  He  has  delivered  formal  ad- 
dresses before  the  Winnepesaukee  Summer  Assembly,  the  Women's 
Press  Club  of  New  York,  the  College  Women's  Club  of  New  York, 
the  Powell  Musical  Institute  of  Brooklyn  (several),  the  Philologoi 
Society  of  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  and  the  Music  Teachers' 
National  Association,  besides  speaking,  informally,  before  several  other 
organizations.  In  June,  1908,  he  will  make  an  address  before  the  New 
York  State  Music  Teachers'  Association. 

Department  of  Philosophy 

In  the  absence  of  Professor  Fullerton,  Professor  Arthur  O.  Lovejoy 
has  offered  a  course  on  Kant  and  taken  a  section  in  Philosophy  A. 
Professor  Fullerton  will  resume  his  work  in  February.    Professor 
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Lovcjoy  has  severed  his  connection  with  Washington  University,  St. 
Louis,  to  accept  the  headship  of  the  department  of  philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Missouri. 

Several  new  courses  will  be  offered  next  year.  Logical  Analysis, 
Professor  Woodbridge;  The  Foundations  of  Logic,  Professor  Fuller- 
ton  ;  Advanced  Symbolic  Logic,  Dr.  Brown ;  ^Esthetics,  Dr.  Bush ;  Con- 
temporary Philosophy,  Professor  Montague;  Philosophy  in  Germany 
since  Kant,  Professor  Woodbridge;  Ethical  Analysis,  Professor  Dewey; 
Modern  Ethical  Ideals,  Professor  Miller. 

During  the  first  half-year  Professor  Woodbridge  lectured  at  Am- 
herst College  on  Contemporary  Philosophy.  In  December  Professor 
Dewey  gave  a  course  of  six  public  lectures  before  the  School  of  Edu- 
cation at  the  University  of  Illinois  upon  "  The  relation  of  philosophy 
to  educational  theory  " ;  on  December  eighth  a  lecture  on  "  Ibsen  as 
critic  of  the  ethics  of  contemporary  science,"  before  the  College  Club, 
Wilkesbarre;  on  April  twenty-first  two  addresses  on  "  The  psychology 
of  teaching,"  before  the  Teachers'  Convention  in  Philadelphia.  Pro- 
fessor Lovejoy  addressed  the  Columbia  Philosophic  Society  on  Decem- 
ber sixteenth  on  "Philosophy  and  edification";  spoke  at  the  Parish 
House  of  the  Church  of  the  Ascension,  March  17,  on  "  Some  platitudes 
for  propagandists";  before  the  Philosophy  Club  at  Yale  University, 
April  10,  on  "  Kant's  place  in  history." 

Among  the  contributions  presented  to  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Sciences  have  been :  "  Misconceptions  of  intensity,"  by  Professor  Mon- 
tague; "Fire  cults,"  by  Professor  Lovejoy;  "The  pragmatic  meaning 
of  pragmatism,"  by  Mr.  Eastman ;  and  "  Applied  psychology,"  by  Pro- 
fessor Miller. 

The  courses  in  the  summer  session  of  1908  are  offered  by  Professor 
Montague  and  Dr.  Brown,  and  by  Professor  Frank  Chapman  Sharp 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Department  of  Psychology 
Changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  department  include  the  loss  of  Dr. 
Wells,  who,  in  the  summer  of  1907,  went  to  the  McLean  Hospital  as 
research  psychologist.  His  place  here  has  been  taken  by  Mr.  H.  H. 
Woodrow,  who  came  to  us  from  the  University  of  Michigan.  The 
assistants  in  psychology  have  this  year  been  Mr.  Warner  Brown  and 
Mr.  H.  L.  Hollingworth.  Professor  E.  B.  Titchener  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, as  non-resident  lecturer  in  psychology,  delivered  during  the 
winter  a  course  of  eight  lectures  on  "  The  elementary  psychology  of 
feeling  and  attention." 
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Professor  Cattell  has  added  to  his  other  editorships  that  of  the 
American  Naturalist.  Professor  yVoodworth,  who,  in  the  illness  of 
the  secretary  of  the  American  Psychological  Association,  acted  as  sec- 
retary in  1907,  has  been  elected  to  the  Council  of  that  body.  He  has 
also  been  elected  vice-president,  for  the  section  of  anthropology,  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

A  number  of  scientific  papers  have  been  presented  by  members  of 
the  department  at  the  local  and  national  meetings. 

Department  of  Zoology 

The  general  attack  on  the  problem  of  sex  determination  through 
study  of  the  chromosomes  which  Professor  Wilson  has  worked  upon 
for  the  last  three  years  has  been  greatly  advanced  by  his  own  and  his 
students'  researches  of  the  present  academic  year,  some  new  results 
being  obtained  which  mark  an  important  advance  in  biology.  Professor 
Morgan,  furthermore,  has  thrown  a  most  illuminating  sidelight  on  the 
matter  by  observations  upon  sex  determination  in  parthenogenetic  eggs, 
finding  therein  a  clue  that  promises  a  solution  of  this  particularly  puz- 
zling phase  of  the  sex  problem.  Other  lines  of  investigation  carried 
on  in  the  laboratory  include  experimental  studies  on  general  cellular 
vitality,  on  development  as  affected  by  chemical  stimuli,  by  centrifugal 
force  and  by  the  X-rays ;  studies  on  the  relation  between  regeneration 
and  nerve  control,  grafting  experiments  on  the  lower  animals,  and  stud- 
ies on  the  relation  between  mitosis  and  amitosis  in  the  lower  animals. 
Still  other  lines  of  investigation  having  a  more  direct  practical  bearing 
have  been  in  progress,  such,  for  example,  as  the  biological  aspects  of 
cancer  growth  and  studies  on  coccidia,  Trypanosoma,  harmless  and 
malignant  amoebae  of  the  intestine,  etc. 

The  work  on  breeding  experiments  for  the  study  of  heredity  and 
sex  has  been  extended  over  a  constantly  widening  field.  The  experi- 
mental farm,  maintained  by  one  of  the  graduate  students  near  Stam- 
ford, Conn.,  has  been  successfully  carried  on  and  greatly  expanded, 
while  during  the  year  a  special  room  has  been  fitted  up  in  the  attic  of 
Schermerhorn  for  carrying  on  similar  experiments  on  heredity.  This 
greatly  facilitates  the  work  in  this  field,  though  the  accommodations  are 
still  far  from  adequate,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  way  may  be"  found  in 
the  future  to  provide  more  room  for  the  purpose. 

In  addition  to  this  work,  breeding  experiments  on  insects  have  been 
carried  on  in  the  green  house  of  Teachers  College,  with  the  kind  coop- 
eration of  Professor  Bigelow.    These  experiments  could  be  done  on 
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a  much  larger  scale  and  more  effectively  with  larger  green  house  accom- 
modations. 

Many  additions  have  beeen  made  to  the  special  equipment  of  the 
laboratory.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  a  new  apparatus  for  pho- 
tomicrography, a  complete  set  of  Zeiss  apochromatic  objectives  and 
compensating  oculars  for  photographic  and  other  research  work;  two 
large  Zeiss  microscopes  for  photography  and  a  number  of  camera 
lucidas  and  three  new  microtomes  of  the  latest  pattern. 

Professor  Dean  has  been  absent  on  leave  during  the  year,  spending 
part  of  his  time  in  research  in  New  York  and  part  of  the  time  in  Naples. 
During  November  and  December  Professor  Calkins  gave  a  course  of 
eight  lectures  before  the  Lowell  Institute  in  Boston  on  the  general 
biology  of  the  protozoa.  In  May  Professor  Crampton  left  for  his  third 
expedition  to  Tahiti  in  order  to  carry  forward  his  studies  on  mutation 
and  geographical  distribution  in  that  most  interesting  region.  The 
studies  have  already  yielded  results  of  great  interest. 
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The  Trustees 

March  meeting.— The  thanks  of  the 
Trustees  were  tendered  to  Paul  M. 
Warburg,  James  Loeb,  and  Isaac  N. 
Seligman  for  their  gift  of  $250  toward 
maintaining  the  Columbia  table  at  the 
Zoological  Station  at  Naples  for 
1007-08. 

The  appointment  of  the  following 
committees  was  reported  to  the  Trus- 
tees :  Advisory  Committee  to  the  Chap- 
loin — Messrs.  Miller,  D.  S.,  chairman, 
Bogert,  Canfield,  J.  H.,  Crampton, 
Hamlin,  Hutton,  Keppel,  Lord, 
Luquer,  MacVannel,  Russell,  Todd, 
Trent,  Woodbridge,  and  Woodhull; 
Committee  on  Darwin  Celebration, 
February  12,  /poo— Professors  Osborn, 
chairman,  Huntington,  Cattell,  Wilson, 
Kemp,  Dean,  BoaSj  Morgan,  J.  L.  R., 
Crampton,  Thorndike,  E.  L.,  Calkins, 
Nichols,  E.  F„  Morgan,  T.  IL,  Mc- 
Gregor, Maclaurin,  and  Curtis,  C.  C. 

It  was  resolved,  that  the  following 
sums  be  and  they  are  hereby  appro- 
priated for  the  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion of  the  Corporation  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1009,  namely: 
For  educational   adminis- 
tration and  instruction, 
buildings  and   grounds, 
the  library,  and  business 

administration $1,416,413.79 

For  annuities 47,420.00 

For  taxes  and  other 
charges,  exclusive  of  in- 
terest, upon  the  Loubat 
and  Williamsbridge 

properties  84,152.00 

For  interest  on  the  debt. .  112,730.00 
Making  a  total  of . . . .  $1,660,715.79 
It  was  resolved  that  the  sum  so  ap- 
propriated be  paid  (1)  out  of  the  in- 
come and  accumulation  of  invested 
funds  applicable  to  such  expenditures; 
(2)  out  of  gifts  for  any  of  the  pur- 
poses mentioned  in  the  schedules;  (3) 
out  of  the  general  income  of  the  cor- 
poration; (4)  out  of  special  sources 
of  income  mentioned  in  the  schedules; 
(5)  out  of  interest  receivable;  (6)  out 
of  any  funds  that  may  be  contributed 
for  the  purpose  of  guaranteeing  or 
making  good  deficiencies;  (7)  out  of 


moneys  paid  by  Barnard  College  or 
Teachers  College;  (8)  if  necessary,  by 
borrowing. 

The  sum  of  $175  was  appropriated 
from  the  accumulated  income  of  the 
Phoenix  fund  for  the  purchase  of  re- 
search apparatus  for  the  department 
of  astronomy. 

The  following  appointments  were 
made:  Helen  C  Wadelton  and  Cor- 
nelia P.  Macy  to  be  recorders  in  the 
University. 

Maude  A.  Huttman,  A.M.,  was  pro- 
moted from  lecturer  to  tutor  in  his- 
tory upon  the  nomination  of  Barnard 
College. 

The  following  promotions  were 
made:  S.  Alfred  Mitchell,  PhD.,  now 
instructor  in  astronomy,  to  be  adjunct 
professor  of  astronomy,  and  assigned 
to  a  seat  in  the  faculty  of  Columbia 
College;  Carlton  Clarence  Curtis, 
Ph.D,.  now  instructor  in  botany,  to  be 
adjunct  professor  of  botany,  and  as- 
signed to  a  seat  in  the  faculties  of 
Columbia  College  and  applied  science; 
William  Robert  Shepherd,  Ph.D.,  now 
adjunct  professor  of  history,  to  be  pro- 
fessor of  history,  and  assigned  to  a 
seat  in  the  faculties  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege and  political  science;  James 
Thomson  Shotwell,  Ph.D.,  now  ad- 
junct professor  of  history,  to  be  pro- 
fessor of  history,  and  assigned  to  a 
seat  in  the  faculties  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege, political  science  and  fine  arts; 
Henry  Bedinger  Mitchell,  E.E,  A.M., 
now  adjunct  professor  of  mathematics, 
to  be  professor  of  mathematics,  and 
assigned  to  a  seat  in  the  faculties  of 
Columbia  College  and  pure  science; 
Charles  Edward  Lucke,  M.S.,  Ph.D., 
now  adjunct  professor  of  mechanical 
engineering,  to  be  professor  of  me- 
chanical engineering,  and  assigned  to 
a  seat  in  the  faculty  of  applied  science ; 
Walter  Rautenstrauch,  M.S.,  now 
adjunct  professor  of  mechanical  engi- 
neering, to  be  professor  of  mechanical 
engineering,  and  assigned  to  a  seat  in 
the  faculty  of  applied  science;  Ed- 
ward Lawrence  ICurtz,  EM.,  now  in- 
structor in  mining  to  be  adjunct  pro- 
fessor of  mining,  and  assigned  to  a 
seat  in  the  faculty  of  applied  science; 
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(Barnard  College)  Curtis  Hidden 
Page,  Ph.D.,  now  adjunct  professor, 
to  be  professor  of  the  Romance  lan- 
guages and  literatures  (vice  B.  D. 
Woodward,  resigned),  and  assigned  to 
a  seat  in  the  faculties  of  Barnard  Col- 
lege and  philosophy. 

The  following  appointments  were 
made  under  Extension  Teaching  (to 
serve  for  the  remainder  of  the  current 
academic  year) :  Fayette  N.  Dow, 
A.M.,  instructor  in  elocution  and  public 
speaking;  Harry  Wilfred  Reddick, 
A.M.,  instructor  in  mathematics,  and 
Arthur  T.  French,  B.S.,  instructor  in 
elementary  mathematics. 

The  following  appointment  was  con- 
firmed (for  the  academic  year  1907- 
08) :  Howard  H.  Mason,  M.D.,  assist- 
ant in  medicine,  vice  Philip  Van  Ingen, 
M.D.,  resigned. 

Leave  of  absence  was  granted  to 
Nathan  Abbott,  LL.B.,  professor  of 
law,  from  March  2  to  the  end  of  the 
academic  year. 

April  meeting.— Tht  President  an- 
nounced the  death  on  March  25,  of 
Charles  Cuthbert  Hall,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
President  of  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  and  a  member  ex -officio  of 
the  University  Council. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  Trustees 
accept  with  grateful  thanks  the  gift 
of  $100,000  made  by  the  children  of 
the  late  Reverend  Orlando  Harriman, 
of  the  class  of  1835,  as  a  memorial  to 
their  father,  and  that  the  thanks  of  the 
Trustees  be  tendered  to  the  donors  of 
this  fund  for  their  munificent  addi- 
tion to  the  resources  of  the  University. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  thanks  of 
the  Trustees  be  tendered  to  the  anon- 
ymous donor  of  the  sum  of  $30,000  to 
be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the 
President  in  aid  of  the  work  of  the 
University. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  Trustees  ac- 
knowledge with  grateful  thanks  the 
receipt  from  the  executors  of  the  last 
will  and  testament  of  the  late  Benjamin 
D.  Silliman  of  the  sum  of  $10,000  to 
be  applied  to  the  establishment  of  a 
fellowship  in  letters  or  science,  and 
to  be  designated  and  known  as  the 
William  Mitchell  fellowship,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  Mr. 
Silliman's  will. 

Announcement  was  made  of  the  be- 
quest of  $3,000  by  the  late  John  Ordro- 


naux,  professor  of  medical  juris- 
prudence from  1860-1897  and  emeritus 
professor  from  1898-1908,  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  prizes  in  the  Law 
School. 

The  thanks  of  the  Trustees  were 
also  tendered  to  Clarence  H.  Mackay 
for  his  gift  of  $2,500  to  the  special 
maintenance  fund  for  the  year  ending 
Tune  30,  1908,  and  to  James  Speyer  and 
Professor  Tohn  Dyneley  Prince,  of 
the  class  of  'SS,  for  their  gifts  of  $50 
each,  toward  the  annual  subscription 
made  on  behalf  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity to  the  American  School  of 
Archaeology  in  Palestine. 

In  accordance  with  the  request  of  the 
donor,  $12,500  from  the  accumulated 
income  of  the  J.  S.  Carpentier  fund 
was  transferred  to  the  principal  of 
the  fund. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  sum  of 
$100,000,  the  gift  of  the  children  of 
the  Reverend  Orlando  Harriman,  of 
the  class  of  1835,  be  constituted  the 
principal  of  the  Orlando  Harriman 
fund,  the  income  of  this  fund  to  be 
applied,  until  further  action  by  the 
Trustees,  to  the  salary  of  the  pro- 
fessorship of  rhetoric  and  English 
composition  now  held  by  Professor 
George  R.  Carjpenter. 

An  appropriation  of  $50  from  the 
Loubat  fund  was  made  to  the  depart- 
ment of  anthropology. 

The  sum  of  $1,000  was  appropriated 
from  the  accumulated  income  of  the 
Phoenix  fund  for  the  purchase  of  ad- 
ditional research  equipment  for  the 
department  of  physics. 

Faculty  of  Medicine— Changes  in 
requirements  for  admission: 

Resolved,  That  the  present  require- 
ments for  admission  to  the  first  year 
class  be  continued  without  change  up 
to,  and  including,  the  admission  of  the 
class  which  enters  in  September,  1909, 
and  that  thereafter  the  requirements 
for  admission  to  the  first  year  class  be 
as  follows: 

All  candidates  for  the  degree  of  doc- 
tor of  medicine  desiring  admission  to 
the  first  year  class  must  present  (1) 
the  medical  student  certificate  of  the 
regents  of  the  University  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  (2)  also  one  of  the 
following  qualifications: 

(a)  The  completion  of  not  less  than 
two  full  years  of  study  in  an  approved 
college    or    scientific    school,    which 
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course  must  have  included  instruction 
in  the  elements  of  physics,  inorganic 
chemistry  and  biology;  or 

(6)  Graduation  from  an  approved 
college  or  scientific  school,  or  in  lieu 
thereof  a  bachelor's  degree  in  arts  or 
science  or  its  substantial  equivalent 
conferred  by  an  approved  institution 
in  Great  Britain,  France  or  Spain,  or 
graduation  from  a  Gymnasium  in  Ger- 
many, Austria  or  Russia,  or  the  com- 
pletion of  a  course  of  study  equivalent 
thereto— as,  for  example,  a  course  of 
five  years  in  a  registered  ginnasio  and 
three  years  in  a  liceo;  provided  that 
the  course  leading  to  such  degree  or 
graduation  has  included  instruction  in 
the  elements  of  physics,  inorganic 
chemistry  and  biology;  or 

(c)  In  lieu  of  either  of  the  above, 
present  such  evidence  as  the  faculty 
may  require,  to  prove  exceptional  fit- 
ness, to  undertake  with  advantage  the 
study  of  medicine. 

In  regard  to  admission  to  advanced 
standing: 

Resolved,  That  candidates  who  have 
completed  one  or  more  years  of  study 
in  an  approved  medical  school,  and 
apply  for  admission  to  advanced 
standing  at  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  will  be  admitted  to  the 
standing  to  which  their  record  in  that 
medical  school  would  admit  them,  and 
be  given  credit  for  all  courses  satis- 
factorily completed  therein,  on  presen- 
tation of  proper  certificates  covering 
the  same;  provided  that  the  candidates 
before  beginning  the  study  of  medicine 
have  fulfilled  the  requirements  for  ad- 
mission demanded  by  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

upon  the  nomination  of  the  Prus- 
sian Ministry  of  Education,  Max  Ver- 
worn,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  professor  of  physi- 
ology in  the  University  of  Gottmgen, 
was  appointed  to  be  Kaiser  Wilhelm 
professor  of  German  history  and  insti- 
tutions, for  one  vear  from  July  i, 
1908*  or  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
Trustees  (but  see  p.  304). 

The  following  promotions  were 
made  upon  the  nomination  of  the 
medical  faculty  for  the  academic  year 
190S-09:  Frederick  T.  Van  Beuren  and 
William  Darrach,  associates  in  anat- 
omy; Linnaeus  E.  La  Fetra,  associate, 
and  Frank  S.  Meara,  instructor  in  dis- 
eases of  children;  Frank  S.  Mathews 
and   Frank  R.  Oastler,  associates   in 


gynecology;  Henry  S.  Patterson,  asso- 
ciate in  applied  therapeutics,  and 
Walter  A.  Bastedo,  associate  in  phar- 
macology and  therapeutics;  Felfowes 
Davis,  Jr.,  associate  in  clinical  ob- 
stetrics; Augustus  B.  Wadsworth, 
associate  in  bacteriology,  and  Hans 
Zinsser,  instructor  in  bacteriology  and 
hygiene;  D.  S.  D.  Jessup,  instructor  in 
clinical  pathology;  David  Bovaird,  Jr., 
Evan  M.  Evans,  Edmund  L.  Dow  and 
Linsly  R.  Williams,  associates  in  medi- 
cine, and  Theodore  C.  Janeway,  asso- 
ciate in  clinical  medicine;  William  C. 
Clarke  and  J.  W.  Draper  Maury,  asso- 
ciates in  surgery;  Charles  H.  Peck, 
Charles  N.  Dowd,  Bern  B.  Gallaudet, 
Lucius  W.  Hotchkiss,  John  B.  Walker, 
Charles  T.  Poore,  Robert  Abbe  and 
William  B.  Coley,  associates  in  clinical 
surgery.  Alexander  B.  Johnson  was 
appointed  professor  of  clinical  surgery. 

Alfred  Peirce  Lothrop,  AM.,  was 
appointed  assistant  in  analytical  chem- 
istry from  March  15  to  June  30,  190R 
vice  J.  Edwin  Sinclair,  resigned. 

John  H.  P.  Hodgson,  M.D.,  was  ap- 
pointed instructor  in  dermatology  from 
January  1  to  June  30,  1908,  vice  George 
T.  Jackson,  M.D.,  promoted. 

The  following  assignments  were  made 
to  seats  in  the  faculty  of  pure  science : 
Christian  A.  Herter,  M.D.,  professor 
of  pharmacology  and  therapeutics, 
Charles  Edward  Lucke,  M.S.,  Ph.D., 
professor  of  mechanical  engineering, 
Carlton  Garence  Curtis,  Ph.D.,  in- 
structor in  botany  and  acting  head  of 
the  department  of  botany. 

William  R.  Williams,  M.D.,  was  pro- 
moted to  be  adjunct  professor  of  phar- 
macology and  therapeutics. 

The  following  changes  in  title  were 
made :  Walter  Franklin  Chappell,  M.D., 
now  clinical  professor  of  laryngology, 
to  be  professor  of  clinical  laryngology; 
Porter  Llewellyn  Chambers,  M.D., 
now  clinical  professor  of  gynecology, 
to  be  professor  of  clinical  gynecology ; 
Eugene  Hodenpyl,  M.D.,  now  adjunct 
professor  of  pathological  anatomy,  to 
be  adjunct  professor  of  pathology,  and 
John  Henry  Larkin,  M.D.,  now  adjunct 
professor  of  pathological  anatomy  to 
be  adjunct  professor  of  pathology. 

May  meeting. — The  Clerk  announced 
the  death  on  April  29,  1908,  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Dix,  who  for  forty-six  years  had 
served  as  a  Trustee  of  the  College. 
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The  fund  given  to  the  University  by 
the  children  of  the  late  Rev.  Orlando 
Harriman  was  designated  the  Reverend 
Orlando  Harriman  Fund. 

The  thanks  of  the  Trustees  were 
tendered :  To  H.  W.  Carpentier,  of  the 
Class  of  1848*  for  his  gift  of  $12,500 
to  be  added  to  the  principal  sum  of  the 
T.  S.  Carpentier  Fund;  to  Marcellus 
Hartley  Dodge,  of  the  class  of  1903, 
for  his  gift  of  $2,500  to  the  special 
maintenance  fund  tor  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1908;  to  William  K.  Vander- 
bilt  for  his  gift  of  $2,500  to  the  special 
maintenance  fund  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1908;  to  William  C  Demorest, 
of  the  class  of  1881,  for  his  rift  to  the 
University  of  $200,  and  to  Wendell  T. 
Bush,  Ph.D.,  lecturer  in  philosophy,  for 
his  gift  of  $50  for  the  purchase  of 
books  for  the  Library. 

An  appropriation  of  $1,800  was  voted 
from  the  accumulated  income  of  the 
Phoenix  fund  for  instruments  for  ad- 
vanced instruction  and  investigation  in 
the  department  of  civil  engineering. 

The  President  announced  the  newly 
elected  delegates  of  the  several  fac- 
ulties to  the  University  Council  as 
follows  (for  three  years  from  July 
1,  1908,  except  when  otherwise  indi- 
cated) :  Columbia  College— Professor 
Calkins,  Faculty  of  Law — Professor 
Cushing,  Faculty  of  Medicine — Pro- 
fessor Starr,  Faculty  of  Applied  Sci- 
ence—Professor Bogert,  Faculty  of 
Political  Science — Professor  Seligman, 
Faculty  of  Philosophy — Professor 
Woodbridge,  Faculty  of  Pure  Science 
— Professor  Nichols,  Faculty  of  Fine 
Arts— Prof  essor  Hamlin,  Barnard  Col- 
lege—Professor Crampton,  and  Teach- 
ers College— Professor  D.  E.  Smith 
(1011),  Professor  Dodge  (1910). 

Upon  the  nomination  of  the  Prus- 
sian Ministry  of  Education,  Albrecht 
F.  K.  Penck,  Privy  Councillor  and 
professor  of  geography  and  director 
of  the  geographical  institute  at  the 
University  of  Berlin,  was  appointed  to 
be  Kaiser  Wilhelm  professor  of  Ger- 
man history  and  institutions,  for  one 
year  from  July  1,  1908*  or  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  Trustees,  vice  Pro- 
fessor Max  Verworn,  withdrawn. 

The  following  appointments  were 
made  upon  the  nomination  of  the 
medical  faculty  (for  the  academic  year 
1908-09):  Frederick  B.  Humphreys, 
M.D.,  '03,  demonstrator  of  pathology, 


vice  Horst  Oertel,  M.D.,  withdrawn; 
George  S.  Dixon,  M.D.,  instructor  of 
otology,  vice  Dr.  Robert  Lewis,  pro- 
moted; Nellis  B.  Foster,  associate  in 
biological  chemistry;  Matthew  Steel 
and  Archibald  £.  Olpp,  instructors  in 
biological  chemistry,  and  Herman  O. 
Mosenthal,  Walter  H.  Eddy  and  Alfred 
P.  Lothrop,  assistants  in  biological 
chemistry. 

Arthur  L.  Walker,  E.M.,  1883,  was 
appointed  professor  of  metallurgy. 

Samuel  W.  Lambert,  A.M.,  M.D., 
was  reappointed  to  be  dean  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  medicine,  to  serve  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  Trustees. 

Bergen  Davis,  Ph.D.,  was  reappointed 
Ernest  Kempton  Adams  research  fel- 
low. 

The  following  new  appointments  or 
promotions  were  confirmed :  Chester  A. 
Darling,  tutor  in  botany;  Dorris  W. 
Whipple,  assistant  in  analytical  chem- 
istry; Roland  Calberla,  assistant  in 
electro-chemistry  j  Elihu  C.  Church,  lec- 
turer in  civil  engineering;  Harrison  R. 
Steeves,  Allan  F.  Westcott,  John  W. 
Taylor*  and  Bayard  Boyesen,  tutors  in 
English;  James  M.  Dodge,  associate  in 
mechanical  engineering;  Charles  W. 
Thomas,  tutor  in  mechanical  engineer- 
ing; Louis  Doelling,  Fred  Ophufi,  Wil- 
liam P.  White,  Fred  W.  O'Neil,  and 
Richard  T.  Lingley,  lecturers  in  me- 
chanical engineering;  Edward  F.  Kern, 
instructor  m  metallurgy;  Gaillard  S. 
Rogers,  assistant  in  mineralogy;  Wil- 
liam F.  Cooley,  tutor  in  philosophy; 
John  McChesney,  assistant  in  philos- 
ophy; W.  B.  rillsbury,  non-resident 
lecturer  in  psychology;  Bergen  Davis, 
instructor  in  physics;  John  L.  Gerig 
and  Dino  Bigongiari,  tutors  in  the 
Romance  languages  and  literatures; 
and  Lilian  Brandt,  assistant  in  social 
science. 

The  following  promotions  were 
made  (upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  medical  faculty) :  Robert  Lewis, 
Jr.,  M.D.,  instructor  in  otology,  to  be 
professor  of  clinical  otology;  James 
Francis  McKernon,  M.D.,  ^o,  to  be 
professor  of  clinical  otology;  James  I. 
Russell,  Alfred  S.  Taylor,  A.  Emil 
Schmitt,  Rowland  Cox  and  James  H. 
Kenyon,  from  assistants  in  surgery  to 
instructors  in  surgery. 

The  following  assignments  were 
made  to  the  Faculty  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege for  three  years  from  July  1,  1908^ 
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under  the  provisions  of  the  Statutes, 
chapter  9,  section  90:  Professors 
Seligman,  Dunning,  Fiske,  McCrea, 
Bogert,  Keyser,  Meylan,  Nichols,  Shot- 
well,  Mitchell,  H.  B.,  Jordan,  Mc- 
Gregor, and  Beard. 

At  the  request  of  the  faculty  of  pure 
science  Edward  Kasner,  Ph.D.,  adjunct 
professor  of  mathematics,  was  assigned 
to  a  seat  in  that  faculty. 

Professor  Albrecht  F.  K.  Penck  was 
assigned  to  seats  in  the  faculties  of 
political  science  and  pure  science  for 
the  academic  year  1908-09. 

Leaves  of  absence  were  granted  to 
Henry  R.  Seager,  professor  of  political 
economy,  from  July  1,  1908,  to  June  30. 
1909;  Brander  Matthews,  professor  of 
English,  from  February  1,  1909,  to 
June  30,  1909;  Edward  Delavan  Perry, 
professor  of  Greek,  from  February  1, 
1909,  to  June  30,  1909;  James  McKeen 
Cattell,  professor  of  psychology,  from 
September  23, 1908,  to  January  31, 1909, 
and  Carlo  Leonardo  Speranza,  pro- 
fessor of  Italian,  from  February  1, 
1909,  to  June  30,  1909. 

University  Council 

February  meeting.— Resolved,  that 
the  committee  on  commencement  1907, 
consisting  of  Professor  George  F. 
Sever  of  the  department  of  electrical 
engineering,  chairman,  the  secretary  of 
the  University  (Mr.  Keppel),  the 
superintendent  of  buildings  and 
grounds  (Mr.  Norris),  be  asked  to' 
serve  again  as  the  committee  in  charge 
of  arrangements  for  commencement 
190a 

Resolved: 

1.  That  applications  for  examination 
for  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  must 
be  filed  with  the  registrar  by  April  15 
of  the  academic  year  in  which  the  de- 
gree is  desired,  and  must  be  accom- 
panied by  the  completed  essay  required 
for  the  degree;  and 

2.  That  applications  for  the  oral  ex- 
amination for  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
philosophy  must  be  filed  with  the 
registrar  at  least  three  months  before 
one  of  the  three  dates  at  which 
diplomas  are  issued  (viz.,  the  first 
week  of  October  and  of  February 
respectively,  and  the  annual  commence- 
ment), in  order  to  secure  examination 
before  that  date. 


Resolved,  that  the  resolutions  re- 
garding the  award  of  fellowships,  as 
formulated  bv  the  Association  of 
American  Universities  and,  with  cer- 
tain amendments,  approved  by  the 
committee  on  higher  degrees,  be 
adopted  by  the  Council  as  follows,  to 
go  into  effect  July  1,  1908: 

1.  In  1908  a  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee on  fellowships  shall  be  held  on 
Saturday,  March  28,  for  the  nomina- 
tion of  University  fellows. 

In  1009,  and  thereafter,  such  a  meet- 
ing shall  be  held  not  later  than 
March  25. 

2.  The  results  of  the  action  of  the 
committee  on  fellowships  shall  be  im- 
mediately communicated  to  all  the 
universities  of  the  Association. 

3.  No  candidate  shall  be  finally  ap- 
pointed by  the  Council  until  two  weeks 
shall  have  elapsed  since  the  sending  of 
the  notice  called  for  under  paragraph  2. 

4.  The  acceptance  of  a  fellowship 
under  such  circumstances  shall  be  un- 
derstood by  the  appointee  to  involve 
an  obligation  to  complete  the  year  of 
incumbency  contemplated  in  the  appli- 
cation for  such  fellowship,  unless  good 
cause  can  be  shown  to  the  contrary. 

5.  If  a  candidate  who  has  accepted 
an  appointment  to  a  fellowship  with- 
draws from  his  agreement  without  suf- 
ficient cause,  it  is  recommended  that 
the  facts  in  the  case  be  communicated 
to  the  other  universities  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

Resolved,  that  all  applications  for 
credit  toward  the  higher  degrees  for 
courses  taken  while  the  candidate  was 
an  undergraduate  but  not  counted  to- 
ward the  bachelor's  degree,  be  referred 
with  power  to  the  dean  and  elected 
representative  of  the  faculty  concerned. 

April  meeting. — The  following  fel- 
lowships were  awarded  for  1908--09: 

University  Fellowships 
Thomas  Sydney  Bell,  Boulder,  Col., 
Roman  law  and  comparative  jurispru- 
dence; Charles  L.  Bryden,  Easton,  Pa., 
metallurgy;  Max  Forrester  Eastman, 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  philosophy;  William  F. 
Gephart,  Columbus,  Ohio,  political 
economy ;  Ross  Aiken  Gortner,  Lincoln, 
Neb.,  chemistry;  Walter  Phelps  Hall, 
Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  European  history; 
Fernandus  Payne,  Fairland,  Ind.,  zool- 
ogy; George  Henry  Porter,  New 
Philadelphia,  Ohio,  American  history; 
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Alfred  Ernest  Rejall,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  lowship:      Leonard      Stott      Blakey, 

psychology;  Frank  Humphrey  Ristine,  Estherville,  Iowa.— Curtis  Fellowship: 

Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  English;  Morris  Thomas  Reed  Powell,  Burlington,  vt 

Francis  Weinrich,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  as-  — Garth  Fellowship:    Solomon   Vine- 

tronomy;    Sidney   Zandstra,    Chicago,  berg,  Montreal,  Canada. — Tyndall  FeU 

111.,  Semitic  languages.  lowship:  Harold  Worthington  Webb, 

_,               _  Glen    Ridge,    N.    J.—Drisler   Fellow- 

Endowed  Fellowships  Mp:    jyino    Bigongiari,    New    York 

Mosenthal  Fellowship:   Franz   Bel-  City, 

linger,  New  York  City.— Barnard  FeU  ^                               „ 

lowship:    Clement    S.    Brainin,    New  Teachers  College  Fellowships 

York    City.— Frond  fit    Fellowstep    in  Baily  Barton  Burritt,  LeRoy,  N.  Y.; 

Letters       (reappointment):       Ernest  George   Leroy  Jackson,    Ann   Arbor, 

Hunter  Wright,  Lynchburg,  Va.— Carl  Mich.;   Peter  Sandiford,   Manchester, 

Schurg     Fellowship:     Percy     Gaines  England;  Edwin  Reagan  Snyder,  San 

Craig,  Little  Rock,  Ark.— Schiff  FeU  Jos6,  Cal. 
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Columbia  now  has  a  permanent 
chaplain  in  theperson  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Raymond  C.  Knox,  B.D.,  a  graduate 
of  the  General  Theological  Seminary. 
Mr.  Knox  will  assume  his  duties  next 
July,  but  has  already  taken  up  his 
residence  at  the  University  and  is  rap- 
idly becoming  very  popular.  Several 
prominent  churchmen,  including  Bishop 
Fotter,  Rev.  W.  M.  Greer,  and  Rev. 
Dr.  George  R.  Van  de  Water,  have 
spoken  at  Chapel  recently. 

Rhys  Carpenter,  1909,  a  son  of  Pro- 
fessor W.  H.  Carpenter  of  the  German 
department,  has  been  selected  as 
Rhodes  Scholar  for  1908-09.  He  will 
take  up  his  residence  at  Balliol  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  next  October. 

In  the  annual  interclast  basketball 
contest,  the  sophomores  easily  de- 
feated 191 1  by  the  score  of  37  to  a 
J.  J.  Ryan,  1909S,  has  been  reelected 
captain  of  the  Varsity  team  for  next 
year;  W.  A.  Kimbel,  1909.  is  to  be 
manager,  with  E.  H.  Osterhout,  1010. 
as  assistant  It  is  expected  that  all  of 
this  year's  team  will  return  to  college, 
and  as  a  result  the  chances  for  a  suc- 
cessful season  in  1909  are  excellent 

Jester  will  be  managed  next  year  by 
the  following  board:  Editor-in-chief, 
J.  G.  Hanranan,  Jr.,  1909;  managing 
editor,  McA.  Coleman,  1909;  art  edi- 
tor, H.  C  Murphy,  Jr.,  1910S;  general 
manager,  D.  D.  Streeter,  1909;  busi- 
ness manager,  W.  H.  Brown,  Jr.,  1909. 
It  is  planned  to  make  Jester  a  semi- 
monthly. 

Officers  of  the  Anthon  Club  for  next 
year  are  as  follows :  President,  W.  A. 
Paul,  1909;  vice-president,  McA.  Cole- 
man, 1909;  secretary,  M.  B.  Doremus, 
1910;  treasurer,  E.  S.  Roche,  191 1; 
manager  of  play,  J.  W.  Melville,  1909; 
assistant  manager,  W.  D.  Heydecker, 
191 1. 
#  King's  Crown  has  shown  very  little 
activity  this  year,  only  four  or  five 
meetings  having  been  held.  Energetic 
officers  have  been  chosen  for  1909, 
however,  and  everything  points  to  re- 
newed life.  The  new  leaders  are  as 
follows:  President,  H.  W.  Taylor, 
1909;  faculty  vice-president,  Professor 
Charles  A.  Beard;   senior  vice-presi- 


dent, C.  W.  Oilman,  1909;  junior 
vice-president,  F.  N.  Bangs,  1910; 
secretary,  V.  K.  W.  Koo,  1909;  treas- 
urer, R.  L.  Fowler,  1909;  assistant 
secretary,  C  W.  Cutler,  Jr.,  1910; 
assistant  treasurer,  H.  V.  B.  Darling- 
ton, 1910;  members-at-large,  A.  D. 
Alexander,  1909;  J.  C.  Mackenzie, 
1909,  and  B.  Sanders,  1909;  librarian, 
D.  Armstrong,  1909;  trophy-room 
manager,  A.  Zink,  1909;  assistant 
trophy-room  manager,  N.  Q.  Rock- 
wood,  1910. 

The  Senior  Mining  Society  an- 
nounces the  following  elections:  D.  G. 
Miller,  J.  A.  Battle,  B.  Overman,  F. 
W.  Moore,  T.  B.  Farrington. 

The  French  plays  given  by  the 
French  societies  of  Columbia  and  Bar- 
nard proved  a  brilliant  success.  The 
audience  was  large  and  appreciative, 
the  acting  was  good,  and—-for  the 
first  time  in  years-— the  finances  were 
most  successful,  sixty  dollars  being 
given  to  the  University  athletic  in- 
terests. 

More  than  two  hundred  dollars  were 
given  by  the  1909  Junior  Ball  Commit- 
tee to  various  athletic  teams  and 
undergraduate  societies  on  the  campus. 

Much  interest  is  being  shown  in  a 
new  Politics  Club,  which  has  recently 
been  organized  as  a  branch  of  the  In- 
tercollegiate Civic  League.  Two  prom- 
inent politicians — Gilbert  E.  Roe  of 
Wisconsin,  and  William  H.  Black  of 
New  York — have  already  addressed 
the  members,  and  delegates  were  sent 
to  the  League  Conference  at  Wash- 
ington, being  received  by  President 
Roosevelt  Officers  for  next  year  are 
as  follows:  President  W.  D.  Murphy, 
191  iL;  vice-president,  H.  Price,  1909; 
secretary,  J.  W.  Melville,  1909;  treas- 
urer, W.  A.  Paul,  1909.  Membership 
is  open  to  all  but  Columbia  College 
freshmen. 

Prizes  in  Professor  J.  E.  Spingarn's 
Belles  Lettres  Contest  were  awarded 
as  follows  at  the  annual  banquet  of 
the  Peithologian  Society:  First  prize 
of  $60  for  best  poem,  to  R.  L  Roeder, 
1910;  first  prize  of  $40  for  best  short 
story,  to  J.  H.  Colton,  191 1;  honorable 
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mention  for  narrative  poem,  to  G.  W. 
Cronyn,  1910. 

Monthly  is  to  be  managed  next  year 
by  G.  W.  Cronyn,  1910,  as  editor-in- 
chief,  and  W.  A.  Paul,  1909,  as  busi- 
ness manager.  C.  E.  Nighman,  1909, 
has  been  chosen  assistant  business 
manager  and  will  take  charge  of  the 
circulation  department 

The  George  William  Curtis  medals 
for  excellence  in  public  oratory  were 
awarded  to  F.  A.  Higgins,  1908,  and 
I.  H.  Levinthal,  1009.  The  former 
was  the  winner  last  year  also.  More 
than  the  usual  interest  was  shown  by 
the  large  audience.  The  other  two 
speakers  were  A.  J.  Kilmer,  1908,  and 
V.  K.  W.  Koo,  1909. 

Keane's  Chop  House  on  Thirty-sixth 
street  was  the  scene  on  April  11  of  a 
more  than  usually  successful  banquet 
of  the  Junior  Class.  A  large  number 
of  men  were  present  and  the  speaking 
was  excellent. 

Tau  Beta  Pi  has  elected  the  follow- 
ing new  members:  W.  M.  Carpenter, 

B.  P.  Cerussi,  G.  E.  Hutchinson,  P.  E. 
Locke,  D.  A.  Morris,  B.  Overman,  H. 
W.  Remington,  Jr.,  T.  Von  Schrenk, 
C  D.  Sloan.  They  are  all  members 
of  the  junior  class. 

Commencement  this  year  was  a  more 
than  usually  festive  occasion,  the  pro- 
gram being  both  full  and  interesting. 
The  chief  innovation  was  an  amateur 
circus  given  in  a  large  tent  on  South 
Field  by  the  alumni  of  1898,  assisted 
by  the  senior  class.  There  were  the 
usual  Faculty-Senior  and  Alumni- 
Senior  baseball  games  and  a  large 
delegation  of  students  attended  the 
Pennsylvania  game  dressed  in  white 
trousers  and  hats,  the  latter  having  a 
blue  ribbon.  The  classday  dance,  the 
alumni  luncheons  and  banquets,  and 
the  fraternity  dances  all  contributed 
to  the  success  of  the  occasion.  F. 
Ware,  1908,  was  chairman  of  the  com- 
mencement committee.  The  classday 
officials  were  as  follows :  Valedictorian, 
F.  H.  Rindge;  ivy  orator,  W.  J.  Mac- 
Greevy;  class  historian,  J.N.Wheeler; 
presentation  orator,  G.  W.  Jaques,  Jr.; 
class  prophet,  J.  H.  Donohue;  class 
poet,  J.   O.   Hauser.    H.   Fowler  and 

C.  L.  Hall  were  the  presidents  of  the 
College  and  Science  divisions,  respec- 
tively. 

In  the  annual  baseball  game  between 
the  seniors  and  the  faculty,  which  was 


played  on  South  Field  on  the  morning 
of  May  26,  the  latter  team  scored  their 
fourth  consecutive  victory  by  defeat- 
ing their  opponents  by  the  score  of  11 
to  7.  The  game  lasted  seven  innings. 
The  line-up  follows: 

Faculty  1908 

Bikle,  2b.  Billingsley,  c 

Shoemaker,  c  Lee,  p. 

Inglis,  p.  Marshall,  lb. 

Prettyman,  lb.  Borchardt,  2b. 

Baker,  s.s.  Moore,  s.s. 

Knapp,  l.f.  Cooper,  3b. 

Knox,  3b.  Fish,  1.1 

Tombo,  r.l  Estee,  cf. 

Bagnell,  cf.  Fowler,  r.f. 

Faculty    102203  3 — 11 

1908   400021  0 —  7 

This  is  the  fifth  victory  for  the  fac- 
ulty since  the  annual  game  became  a 
permanent  feature  of  commencement 
week.  Following  is  the  complete  record 
of  games: 

1001  Faculty    8,    Seniors    9 

1902  Faculty    4,    Seniors    2 

1003  Faculty  12,    Seniors  28 

1904  Faculty  17,    Seniors  16 

1905  rain 

1006  Faculty    5,    Seniors    2 

1007  Faculty    5,    Seniors    3 
1908  Faculty  11,    Seniors    7 

"Mr.  King"  was  the  title  of  the 
Varsity  Show,  which  had  a  most  suc- 
cessful run  at  the  Waldorf  during  the 
week  of  March  12.  Both  libretto  and 
music  were  original  and  catchy.  The 
three  comedians,  G.  L.  Reaney,  1908,  R. 
G.  Conried,  1908,  and  W.  E.  Kelley, 
1910L,  made  a  tremendous  hit  The 
chorus  was  well  drilled,  the  pony  ballet 
being  a  special  feature.  The  receipts 
from  the  production  were  very  large 
in  spite  of  expensive  scenic  efFects, 
and  a  good  percentage  was  given  to 
the  University  athletic  interests.  Plans 
are  being  developed  for  a  show  to  be 
given  next  winter  in  addition  to  the 
light  opera.  This  new  play,  which  is 
to  be  produced  in  Junior  Week,  is  to 
be  in  the  nature  of  a  light  farce  of 
some  kind,  being  planned  to  take  the 
place  of  the  "Columbia  night"  at  a 
New  York  theater.  Another  dramatic 
society  has  also  been  organized,  in 
conjunction  with  a  similar  society  at 
Barnard,  for  the  production  of  serious 
drama  by  well  known  dramatists.  The 
Latin-American  Club  also  entered  the 
dramatic  field  this  year  with  a  most 
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excellently  produced  Spanish  play  en- 
titled " Zaragueta"  It  is  planned  to 
make  this  an  annual  feature  of  the 
society's  activity.  The  Sophomore  Show 
gave  a  well  attended  and  interesting 
performance  at  Summit,  N.  J.,  on 
May  a 

An  innovation  this  year  was  the  for- 
mation of  a  Freshman  Triangular  De- 
hating  League,  with  Cornell,  Prince- 
ton, and  Columbia  as  members.  The 
debates  were  held  in  three  places  si- 
multaneously on  Friday,  May  I,  Co- 
lumbia winning  at  Ithaca  and  losing 
at  Princeton.  The  Princeton  fresh- 
men won  the  championship. 

Officers  of  the  Churchmen's  Associa- 


tion for  next  year  are:  President,  L. 
C.  Lewis,  1908;  vice-president,  I. 
Wheeler,  1910;  secretary,  E.  S.  Roche, 
191 1 ;  treasurer,  G.  M  B  ram  we  11,  191 1. 
Spectator  has  elected  V.  K.  W.  Koo, 

1909,  editor-in-chief;  H.  Price,  1909, 
business  manager,  and  A.  Ogden,  1909, 
J.  W.  Melville,  1909,  and  C  W.  Cutler, 
Jr.,  1910,  managing  editors  for  next 
year.  Other  elections  have  been  made 
as  follows:  to  the  news  board— F.  E. 
Burkhalter,  1908,  and  M.M.Roy,  1909; 
to  the  associate  Board,  M.  B.  Doremus, 

1910,  and  W.  Moitrier,  Jr.,  1910,  G. 
M.  Bramwell,  191 1,  E.  S.  Roche,  191 1, 
R.  V.  Bennett  and  F.  B.  Spencer,  191 1. 

J.  W.  Melville 


ATHLETICS 

In  spite  of  the  lack  of  candidates  at  and    undergraduates    was    present   to 

the  beginning  of  the  rowing  season,  cheer  the  team.     The  complete  list  of 

Coach  Rice  has  managed  to  develop  games  played  to  date,  with  the  scores, 

an  eight  and  a  second  crew  that  prom-  is  as  follows : 

ise  to  do  some  good  work  at  Pough-  opp.    col. 

keepsie    on    the    twenty-seventh.     At      St  John's  College  7       14 

Annapolis,  on  May  9,  the  first  Varsity      Polytechnic  Institute  5       18 

came  in  only  three   feet  behind  the      New  York  University 5         6 

Navy  eight,  after  leading  it  for  the      Georgetown  University 6         5 

entire    distance    of    two    miles.     The  Walbrook  A.  C,  Baltimore..    2         1 

second   boat   finished   several   lengths     Rutgers  College 4         5 

behind  the  winners  and  yet  bettered      Yale  University  7         4 

the  time  made  by  the  Harvard  crew     Fordham  College   8         o 

over  the  same  course  two  weeks  pre-      Stevens  Institute  4       14 

viously.    The  191 1  freshman  eight  de-  University  of   Pennsylvania.    5         4 

feated    the    Yale    freshmen    over    a     Lafayette  College  6         2 

short  two  mile  course  on  Lake  Whit-     West  Point  3         7 

ney,  May  16,  in  the  time  of  four  min-      University  of  Pennsylvania.  _i 4 

utes   and  thirty  seconds.    There  was  Totals  .                             63       84 

more  than  half  a  length  of  open  water  ^  v  r/\  1 " '' ' "' '  *  V ' ' '.   fw.  ~T 

between  the  shells.    Several  Wduates  Jfi^SS.  £ft  w  SSK^J 

were  instrumental  in  arranging  a  per-  **  team  *•  coach  and.  ^s  developed 

formance   of    Pinero's  ^Ma^  ?omC     Sf^i    unPFom,sm«     miter?al 

trite-  for  the  benefit  of  the  crewon  «*>.  VSSfa"?  Tvln^S 

Aoril  7  are:    Captain    J.    J.    Young,    1908S, 

Encouraging    success    has    attended  S^&.w^r^    JfV9p' £  «£ 

the  baseball  team  this  year,  there  being  ^c9£s£?  £££>•  ■"*  A'  R  Banh' 

six  defeats  and  seven  victories  to  its  J rv< *£•  >'?"?  |!2L.,M  ^.,v  ..«*. 

credit    Three  of  the  former,  however,  In  the  annual  mtewlaw  tr^  games 

were  games  lost  by  the  close  margin^  ™d    University    championships,    1909 

of  one  run,  and  m  the  Yale  game,  won.  wl^  a  tojal°f  6l  P°intVE? 

fourteen  innings  were  needed  before  coming  m  second  with  25  points.     G.W. 

the  visitors  brought  in  three  men  on  "^n*  ^  br°kc  **  University  rec- 

errors.     In  the  Pennsylvania  game  on  ord1  .for  ™«  ™lle  run  by  2f  seconds, 

commencement  day  Columbia  played  a  niakmg  the   distance   m   4:32!.    The 

consistently    strong    game    against    a  second    annual    interscholastic    track 

team  by  which  it  had  been  defeated  mee*  proved  a  most  successful  event, 

earlier  in  the  season.      The  visitors  attracting  an  entry  list  of  men  from 

made  only  one  hit  during  the  entire  twenty      different      schools.     Manual 

game.     A  large  gathering  of  alumni  Training   High    School   of    Brooklyn 
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won  with  26  pointSj  the  next  nearest 
competitor,  Boys'  High  School,  having 
only  i&  In  the  annual  games  of  the 
Intercollegiate  Athletic  Association, 
held  on  Franklin  Field,  Philadelphia, 
May  ao  and  30,  Columbia  secured  four 
points  by  winning  third  place  in  the 
half-mile  and  mile  runs. 

The  soccer  season  closed  with  Co- 
lumbia in  third  place,  the  champion- 
ship being  a  tie  between  Haverford 
and  Yale.  Yale  was  defeated  by  the 
Varsity  by  the  score  of  5  to  o,  but  the 
result  was  decided  by  percentage.  W. 
D.  Murphy,  1908;  191  iL,  has  been  re- 
elected manager,  and  G.  L.  Peters, 
191  iS,  is  to  be  assistant  manager, 
while  Paul  Billingsley,  190$  1910S,  is 
the  captain  for  next  year. 


The  lacrosse  team  has  had  a  rather 
unsuccessful  season,  having  been  de- 
feated in  all  three  of  the  championship 
games  played  with  Cornell,  Hobart, 
and  Harvard,  respectively. 

West  Point  won  the  fencing  cham- 
pionships, with  Annapolis  second  and 
Columbia  and  Cornell  tied  for  third. 
Columbia  won  the  Saltus  medals, 
defeating  West  Point  and  the  New 
York  Turn  Verein.  F.  J.  Byrne,  1908, 
came  out  victorious  in  the  contest  for 
the  Lawrence  Gold  Medal.  Yale  1911 
defeated  the  freshman  team  by  six 
bouts  to  three. 

The  tennis  and  golf  teams  have  been 
defeated  in  several  matches. 

J.  W.  Melville 
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Columbia  University  (Mb 
The  most  successful  entertainment 
ever  given  at  the  Columbia  University 
Club  occurred  on  the  evening  of  April 
25,  when  an  amateur  minstrel  show 
was  given  by  the  members  under  the 
direction  of  Kenneth  M.  Murchison, 
'94S.  The  entertainment,  which  was 
of  a  most  informal  character,  was  es- 
pecially pleasing  on  account  of  the 
large  participation  of  club  members, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  for  future  smok- 
ing concerts  the  club  membership 
rather  than  professional  talent  can  be 
drawn  upon. 

Association  of  the  Alumni  of  Columbia 
College 

The  standing  committee  of  4he 
Association  of  the  Alumni  of  Colum- 
bia College,  at  its  regular  meeting  held 
on  April  20,  received  the  report  of  the 
Alumni  Dajr  Committee  in ,  regard  to 
the  celebration  of  an  alumni  day  on 
February  12,  Lincoln's  birthday.  The 
report  of  the  Committee,  which  is 
given  below,  was  accepted,  and  the 
recommendations  in  regard  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  to  arrange 
for  the  celebration  in  1909  were 
adopted.  The  three  members  of  the 
previous  committee,  Messrs.  Stauffen, 
Coykendall  and  Giddings  were  ap- 
pointed members  of  this  committee. 

To  Chairman  and  Members  of  Stand- 
ing Committee  of  the  Association  of 
Alumni  of  Columbia  College: 
Your  committee  finds  that  there  is 
a  demand  for  an  annual  celebration  at 
the  University  such  as  has  been  spoken 
of  as  Alumni  Day;  the  alumni  desire 
it,  the  undergraduates  are  anxious  that 
the  plan  be  carried  out,  and  the  Uni- 
versity authorities  are  in  favor  of  it 
Some  idea  of  the  probable  success 
of  a  carefully  planned  program  can  be 
gained  by  the  success  the  hastily  im- 
provised proceeding  had  this  year  on 
February  12.     On  February  1  the  Col- 
lege   Alumni    Association    sent    out 
postal  card  notices  inviting  its  mem- 
bers to  visit  the  University  on  Lin- 
coln's Birthday,  informing  them  that 


Foucault's  Experiment  would  be  per- 
formed in  St  Paul's  Chapel  The 
Science  Alumni  Association  followed 
suit  and  also  notified  its  members. 
As  a  result  upwards  of  350  alumni  at- 
tended on  that  day.  Many  of  their 
friends  and  many  outsiders  were  also 
present  The  idea  of  an  annual  event 
of  this  sort  was  discussed  and  heartily 
advocated. 

The  date,  February  12,  is  unique  in 
that  it  is  a  public  holiday  but  not  an 
academic  holiday.  Alumni  who  can 
not  leave  their  offices  on  commence- 
ment day  can  see  the  University  in 
full  operation  at  this  time.  It  is  far 
enough  away  from  commencement  so 
as  not  to  detract  therefrom. 

This  committee  advises  that  while 
the  regular  program  should  not  com- 
mence before  2  :jo  p.  m.,  arrangement 
be  made  for  a  special  luncheon  to  be 
served  at  the  University,— either  in  the 
Faculty  Club  or  at  the  Commons, — 
for  such  graduates  as  desire  to  attend ; 
luncheon  to  be  informal  and  to  be 
paid  for  by  those  who  attend.  To 
undertake  to  provide  a  luncheon  such 
as  is  given  on  Commencement  Day  is 
deemed  inadvisable  at  this  time;  if  the 
demand  is  created  it  can  be  easily 
arranged  for  in  subsequent  years.  But 
it  is  important  that  the  various  fra- 
ternities and  undergraduate  organiza- 
tions be  urged  to  notify  their  gradu- 
ates of  the  program  and  arrange  for 
luncheons  at  their  club-houses. 

It  is  suggested  that  at  about  2:30 
p.  m.  there  be  an  informal  joint  meet- 
ing of  the  alumni  associations,  or  of 
the  alumni  generally,  and  that  the 
meeting  be  addressed  by  one  or  more 
prominent  speakers  on  some  appro- 
priate, interesting,  attractive  topic; 
next  year  being  the  one  hundredth  an- 
niversary of  Lincoln's  Birthday  there 
should  be  no  difficulty  in  this  regard. 

The  main  feature  of  the  program  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  cele- 
brating "University  Day"  on  Wash- 
ington s  Birthday  is  an  oration;  in  the 
past  several  years  among  the  speakers 
have  been  William  McKinlev,  Wu 
Ting  Fang  (Chinese  Minister),  Seth 
Low,    Henry    Van    Dyke,    Theodore 
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Roosevelt,  Owen  Wister  and  Joseph 
H.  Choate.  Speakers  of  this  type 
would  certainly  attract  the  alumni  and 
make  the  event  of  considerable  im- 
portance. 

The  University  has  for  several  years 
past  conferred  honorary  degrees  from 
time  to  time  throughout  the  year. 
Your  committee  believes  it  would  be 
appropriate  and  add  to  the  importance 
of  the  occasion  if  the  University 
would  confer  one  or  more  honorary 
degrees  on  Alumni  Day,  and,  if  the 
speaker  of  the  day  should  merit  the 
honor  he  might  well  be  one  of  those 
upon  whom  a  degree  should  be  con- 
ferred. 

An  athletic  event,  such  as  an  inter- 
collegiate basketball  game,  could  be  ar- 
ranged to  take  place  immediately  after 
the  oration.  And  at  the  same  time  there 
could  be  exhibitions  of  books,  pictures 
and  demonstrations  of  various  experi- 
ments and  such  other  features  as  the 
University  could  undoubtedly  offer, 
to  the  end  that  all  who  visit  the  Uni- 
versity on  this  day  will  find  something 
of  particular  interest 

The  committee  does  not  approve  of 
holding  the  annual  midwinter  reunion 
of  the  Association  of  the  Alumni  of 
Columbia  College  at  the  University 
on  this  evening.  The  opinion  prevails 
that  many  of  the  members,  especially 
among  the  younger  men,  would  be  out 
of  town  on  account  of  the  holiday, 
and  furthermore  it  would  be  prac- 
tically impossible  to  attract  a  great 
number  to  the  University  at  night 
after  they  have  spent  the  afternoon 
there.  Except  for  the  cost  of  sending 
notices,  the  celebration  of  Alumni  Day 
as  outlined  above  would  not  entail  any 
additional  expense  to  this  association, 
and  need  not,  therefore,  interfere  from 
the  financial  point  of  view  with  our 
regular  midwinter  reunion. 

A  smoker  at  the  Columbia  Univer- 
sity Club  has  been  suggested. 

During  the  past  several  years  there 
has  been  inaugurated  at  Columbia  a 
"Junior  Prom  Week"  which  has  been 
celebrated  the  fir^t  week  in  February. 
It  is  very  likely  that  the  junior  class 
would  consent  to  change  the  date  so 
that  Alumni  Day  would  come  within 
this  week.  In  that  event,  some  of  the 
program  of  the  Junior  Week  could  be 
combined  with  Alumni  Day;  there 
would  then  be  no  difficulty  in  provid- 


ing some  amusement  for  the  alumni 
in  the  evening  to  complete  the  day. 

This  committee  recommends  that  if 
the  Standing  Committee  approves  of 
the  general  plan  of  celebrating  Lin- 
coln's Birthday  in  each  year  as  Alumni 
Day,  a  committee  be  appointed  to  con- 
fer with  such  committees  as  may  be 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity or  by  other  associations  for 
the  purpose  of  making  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  a  suitable  celebra- 
tion on  February  12,  1909. 

Graduate  Civil  Engineers 

The   fourth   annual   dinner   of   the 

S-aduate  civil  engineers  of  Columbia 
niversity  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Astor 
on  the  evening  of  April  23..  There 
were  ninety  men  present,  every  class 
from  '78  on  being  represented.  The 
toast-master  was  Eugene  Klapp,  '79, 
and  addresses  were  made  by  President 
Butler,  Dean  Van  Amringe,  Professor 
Hastings,  Professor  Burr,  and  Charles 
M.  Jacobs,  chief  engineer  of  the  Mc- 
Adoo  tunnels.  The  committee  of  ar- 
rangements consisted  of  Professor 
Wm.  H.  Burr,  Professor  Ralph  E. 
Mayer,  '79,  Frederick  R.  Lord,  '92, 
Henry  B.  Machen,  '98,  Myron  S.  Falk. 
*99»  Charles  E.  Morrison,  1901,  and 
William  H.  Yates,  1903. 

Society  of  Columbia  University 
Architects 

The  Society  of  Columbia  University 
Architects  has  had  a  prosperous  sea- 
son and  its  meetings  have  been  well 
attended  and  enthusiastic  A  dinner 
was  given  by  the  Society  at  the  Co- 
lumbia University  Gub  on  January 
20,  and  Professor  W.  P.  Laird,  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  gave  an 
interesting  lecture  on  "Art  in  Japan," 
illustrated  by  lantern  views.  The  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Society  was  held 
in  the  Avery  Library  on  April  28,  and 
Henry  Snyder  Kissam,  *86,  was  elected 
president  for  the  ensuing  year.  By 
an  amendment  to  the  constitution,  all 
graduates  of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts 
are  eligible  to  membership  in  the  so- 
ciety. After  the  business  of  the  meet- 
ing Professor  William  H.  Goodyear 
of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  made  an 
address  on  his  recent  discoveries  of 
refinements  in  the  Gothic  buildings  of 
Northern    France.      The    full    ticket 
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elected,  which  other  than  for  the  presi- 
dency, was  without  competition,  was 
as  follows:  President,  H.  S.  Kissam; 
first  vice-president,  I.  N.  Phelps 
Stokes,  '94;  second  vice-president, 
Stockton  B.  Colt  '88;  secretary.  Will 
Walter  Jackson,  '92;  recorder,  F.  Liv- 
ingston Pell,  '95;  treasurer,  H.  G. 
Emery,  '94;  governors,  class  of  191 1, 
W.  A.  Delano,  '99,  J.  T.  Tubby,  Jr., 
'96,  D.  Everett  Waid,  '92,  and  Harold 
C.  Werner,  '92. 

Association  of  Doctors  of  Philosophy 

The  sixth  regular  meeting  of  the 
Association  of  Doctors  of  Philosophy 
was  held  at  the  Columbia  University 
Club  on  the  evening  of  Saturday,  May 
9.  Professor  C.  J.  Keyser  of  the  de- 
partment of  mathematics  gave  an 
intensely*  interesting  talk  on  "  A  glance 
at  some  scientific  speculations  regard- 
ing the  figure  and  the  dimensions  of 
the  universe,"  which  was  discussed  by 
all  of  the  members  present  Dr.  H. 
W.  Thayer  spoke  informally  on  the 
preceptoral  system  and  the  proposed 
quadrangle  system  at  Princeton,  and 
Professor  Tombo  discussed  the  ques- 
tion of  organizing  an  appointment 
committee  m  connection  with  the 
Association. 

California  Alumni  Association 

The  regular  annual  meeting  of  the 
Alumni  Association  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity in  California  was  held  at  the 
University  Club,  San  Francisco,  on 
January  25,  1908.  Fourteen  members 
attended.  Dr.  Harry  M.  Sherman 
presided,  and  the  following  gentlemen 
were  elected  to  office  for  the  ensuing 
year:  W.   S.  Noyes,  '7SS,  president; 

F.  B.  Carpenter,  '83M,  vice-president; 

G.  R.  Murphy,  '89S,  treasurer,  and 
John  C.  Spencer,  '82C,  '8sM,  secre- 
tary. The  members  separated  with 
the  feeling  that  a  very  satisfactory 
and  relatively  successful  meeting  had 
been  held.  The  membership  of  the 
association  is  now  thirty-seven. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  recent  visit 
of  J.  E.  Russell,  Dean  of  Teachers 
College,  to  the  Coast,  it  was  arranged 
that  the  Alumni  Association  in  Cali- 
fornia should  entertain  him.  An- 
nouncements were  duly  sent  to  the 
members,  and  an  informal  reception 
and  dinner  were  tendered  Dr.  Russell 


at  the  University  Club  on  March  28, 
1908.  A  most  enjoyable  general  con- 
versation prevailed  during  the  evening, 
not  the  least  entertaining  of  which 
being  Dr.  Russell's  relation  of  experi- 
ences culled  from  his  travels  in  the 
United  States  and  foreign  lands,  es- 
pecially in  matters  educational.  He 
then  addressed  those  present  on  the 
status  of  the  University,  what  it  was 
accomplishing,  through  unity  of  pur- 
pose and  action.  His  remarks  were 
listened  to  with  intense  interest, 
arousing  as  they  did  a  feeling  of  deep 
pride  and  enthusiasm  over  our  alma 
mater. 

District  of  Columbia  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation 

The  following  resolutions  were 
adopted  recently  by  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation of  Columbia  University  in  the 
District  of  Columbia : 

Whereas,  By  the  death  of  Henry 
Yates  Satterlee,  Bishop  of  Washing- 
ton, a  member  of  the  class  of  '63,  Co- 
lumbia has  lost  a  distinguished  son, 
and  the  Alumni  Association  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  a  loyal  member, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  express  our  deep 
sense  of  sorrow  on  the  death  of  our 
fellow-member,  who  by  his  interest  in 
Columbia  presented  an  example  of  ap- 
preciation of  his  alma  mater  that  we 
might  all  well  emulate. 

Resolved,  That  we  are  proud  to 
testify  that  he  gained  for  himself  the 
love  and  honor  of  the  community, 
both  elsewhere  and  in  Washington,  by 
his  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  those 
to  whose  spiritual  comfort  he  min- 
istered. The  church,  to  which  he  had 
consecrated  his  life,  mourns  the  loss 
of  a  divine  to  whom  she  gladly  gave 
eminence,  and  the  nation  is  bereft  of 
the  services  of  one  whose  voice  and 
influence  were  always  active  for  the 
right. 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  to  his  be- 
reaved wife  and  daughter  the  assur- 
ances of  our  deepest  sympathy  in  the 
dark  hours  of  their  great  sorrow,  and 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be 
spread  upon  the  minutes  of  our  Asso- 
ciation and  that  copies  be  sent  to  Mrs. 
Satterlee  and  to  the  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Quarterly. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee, 
(Signed) 
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W.  Duncan  McKim,  '75. 

Mabcus  Benjamin,  '78S. 

Gsosgb  Oakley  Totten,  Jr.,  '91FA. 

TH|«^i^  Alumni  Association 
Several  meetings  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Illinois  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation, consisting  of  Victor  Elting, 
president,  W.  M.  L,  Fiske,  secretary, 
Tohn  R.  Ryerson  and  John  S.  Hollis, 
have  taken  place  recently,  the  points 
under  discussion  being  the  enlarging 
of  the  organization  in  order  to  qualify 
for  a  better  representation  under  the 
proposed  alumni  trusteeship  of  the 
University,  and  the  method  of  select- 
ing candidates  for  the  scholarship 
given  to  the  Association  by  the  Uni- 
versity. Active  steps  have  been  taken 
to  enlarge  the  membership,  and  more 
than  fifty  candidates  have  presented 
themselves  to  the  committee  of  the 
Association  for  the  Columbia  College 
(undergraduate)   scholarship. 

Philadelphia  Alumni  Association 

The  Philadelphia  Alumni  Associa- 
tion of  Columbia  University  was  or- 
ganized on  Friday  evening,  May  15, 
1008,  at  the  University  Club,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.  The  following  officers  were 
elected  to  serve  for  one  year:  Presi- 
dent, Lemuel  Whitaker,  *8iC;  vice- 
president,  Dr.  Frederick  P.  Henry, 
f68M ;  secretary-treasurer,  Stanley 
Kidder  Wilson,  1902C  At  the  dinner 
which  followed  the  business  meeting, 
Professor  Tombo  served  as  toast- 
master,  and  the  following  responses 
were  given:  Frederick  Prime,  '65C, 
"The  College— our  alma  mater"; 
Dr.  F.  P.  Henry,  "The  early  days"; 
Francis  B.  Brandt,  PhD.,  '95,  ^The 
University";  Daniel  E.  Moran,  *84S, 
President  of  the  Alumni  Association 
of  the  Schools  of  Science,  "The  work 
of  the  alumni  associations";  Dean 
Frederick  A.  Goetze,  M.S.  (hon.)  1905, 
of  the  schools  of  mines,  engineering 
and  chemistry,  "Columbia  ideals"; 
Tames  Carter,  TfcC,  "The  days  of 
f49";  William  C  Demorest,  '8iC, 
"The  new  Columbia  and  the  Early 
8oV';  Lemuel  Whitaker,  "The  need 
of  Columbia  in  Philadelphia."  The 
meeting  adjourned  at  a  late  hour  and 
was  voted  a  success  by  all  present, 
Those  who  attended  were :  Dr.  Thomas 
V.  Crandall,  '65M,  Frederick  Prime, 


Frederick  P.  Henry,  Christopher  S. 
Witherstine,  '78M,  William  C 
Demorest  of  New  York,  Lemuel  Whit- 
aker, James  Carter,  Daniel  £.  Moran 
of  New  York,  Edward  L.  Ingram, 
'SgS,  Francis  B.  Brandt,  Henry 
Kraemer,  '95S,  Solomon  D.  Benoliel, 
'«SS,  of  Camden,  N.  J..  Walter  C 
Kretz,  '96c,  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Thomas 
V.  Loughran,  'o£L>  Professor  Rudolf 
Tombo,  Jr.,  Walter  N.  Clapp,  1900C, 
Stanley  K.  Wilson.  Frederick  B.  Ger- 
nerd,  1003L,  of  Allentown,  Pa^  Dean 
Frederick  A.  Goetze,  and  H.  G. 
Haskell,  1903S,  of  Wilmington,  Del. 

Pittsburgh  Alumni  Association 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation of  Western  Pennsylvania  held 
on  the  evening  of  March  16,  the  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected  for  the  en- 
suing year:  President,  Dr.  Frank 
Schlesinger.  A.M.,  '97,  Ph.D.,  '$& 
director  of  the  Allegheny  Observa- 
tory; vice-president,  J.  M.  Clark,  *87L*, 
A.M.  "87;  secretary-treasurer,  E.  W. 
Bartberger,  1900F.A.;  new  member  of 
the  executive  committee,  A.  H.  Ander- 
son, '93L,  At  a  meeting  of  the  asso- 
ciation held  on  December  2,  several 
out-of-town  alumni  were  present,  in- 
cluding Theodore  Hopke,  <8oS,  W.  C 
Huntington,  1907S,  of  McKeesport, 
Pa.,  and  Dr.  O.  P.  Andrews,  '93M, 
of  East  Liverpool,  O. 

Washington  Alumni  Association 

The  Columbia  Alumni  Association 
of  the  State  of  Washington  recently 
entertained  Dean  Russell  of  Teachers 
College  at  the  University  Club,  Seattle, 
Wash.,  on  occasion  of  the  tatter's 
visit  to  the  Pacific  coast  in  April. 

Western  New  York  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Alumni 
Association  of  Western  New  York 
was  held  at  the  University  Club, 
Buffalo,  on  the  evening  of  April  28. 
1908.  Mr.  F.  P.  Keppel,  secretary  of 
the  University,  attended  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  University  and  the 
Alumni  Council.  The  meeting  was  a 
success  in  every  way.  The  following 
officers  were  elected  for  1908-00: 
President,  Charles  C.  Farnham,  "SoL, 
vice-president,  Dr.  Henry  L.  Eisner, 
'77M,  secretary  and  treasurer,  James 
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N.  Frierson,  '99LJ  executive  com- 
mittee, the  above  officers**  officii*  and 
Louis  F.  Messer,  '82,  William  J. 
Donovan,  1905,  1007L,  Renwick  R. 
Ross,  voiM.  Provision  was  made  for 
a  cup  for  cross-country  running  to  be 
competed  for  by  the  various  high- 
schools  of  Buffalo.  The  dinner  was 
attended  by  O.  J.  Weimert,  1000L,  E. 
Lyman  Tifden,  1002L,  Joseph  Bondy, 
9&iL>  of  Syracuse,  N.  K.  Cone,  1904L, 


of  Batavia,  T.  F.  Hildreth,  1901S,  J. 


Maulsby  Kimball,  '95,  997L>  George  B. 
Waterhouse,  Ph.D.,  1907,  and  F.  P. 
Keppel,  99& 

Newt  of  the  Classes 
Early  Eighties,— Forty  members  of 
the  Columbia  Early  Eighties  Club  mo- 
tored up  to  Travers  Island  on  May 
ao  for  their  first  annual  dinner.    The 

farty  left  the  New  York  Athletic  Club 
louse  at  5  p.  m.  and  arrived  at  the 
Island  at  about  six  o'clock.  During 
the  festivities  James  Duane  Living- 
ston, *8o,  presided,  and  called  on  the 
following  speakers :  Dean  F.  A.  Goetze, 
Professor  Rudolf  Tombo,  Jr.,  998Phii, 
W.  T.  Lawson/82, J. F. Jenkins, 98*,R. 
H.  Sayre,  "81,  and  C.  P.  Sawyer,  *8iS. 
An  abundance  of  music  was  a  feature 
of  the  evening,  the  most  popular  of 
the  songs  being  a  limerick  to  the  tune 
of  "Harrigan,"  written  for  the  occa- 
sion by  the  daughter  of  W.  C.  Dem- 
orest,  98i. 

18866.— Moffat,  Yard  &  Company 
have  recently  published  "Religion  and 
medicine99  by  El  wood  Worcester,  D.D., 
*B6,  Samuel  McComb,  and  J.  H. 
Coriat  Dr.  Worcester  is  the  rector 
of  Emmanuel  Church,  Boston. 

i886Arch.— Henry  Suydam  Kissam 
has  removed  his  office  from  156  Fifth 
Avenue  to  1170  Broadway  (corner  of 
Twenty-eighth  street). 

Z888C— Frank  Moore  Colby  is  edi- 
tor of  the  International  Year  Book  for 
1907,  the  publication  of  which  has 
been  resumed  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

X889C.— Willard  V.  King  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Columbia 
Trust  Company  with  offices  at  135 
Broadway. 


1890M.— Major  Henry  Peter  deFor- 
est  published  in  The  Military  Surgeon 
for  March,  1908.  "  Directions  for  pre- 
serving the  health  of  soldiers,  issued 
during  the  American  Revolution  by 
Benjamin  Rush,  M.D.,  with  a  bio- 
graphical sketch  and  portrait  of  Sur- 
geon Ebenezer  Alden/9 

1801  Arch.— H.  F.  Hombostcl,  in  part- 
nership with  Geo.  C.  Palmer,  *87,  has 
added  to  his  many  successes  in  compe- 
tition the  winning  of  the  competition 
for  the  buildings  of  the  Western  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  This  firm 
has  also  scored  a  victory  for  the  or- 
derly conduct  of  competitions  by  a 
successful  suit  to  compel  the  Central 
Board  of  Education  of  Pittsburgh  to 
carry  out  the  award  of  the  jury  in  a 
competition  for  a  school  building  ac- 
cording to  the  clear  terms  of  the 
competition.  The  Supreme  Court  of 
Pennsylvania  has  confirmed  the  in- 
junction and  ruling  of  the  lower  court 
restraining  the  Board  from  going  out- 
side of  the  competitors  in  appointing 
its  architect 

X893C.— The  Rev.  Herbert  M.  Hop- 
kins, who  is  rector  of  the  Church  of 
the  Nativity  in  the  borough  of  the 
Bronx,  has  published  a  new  novel, 
"Priest  and  pagan,99  a  story  of  the 
Bronx,  which  has  met  with  a  very 
favorable  reception.— Herbert  T.  Wade 
has  served  as  one  of  the  editors  of 
The  New  International  Year  Book. 

18968.— Charles  Derleth,  C.E.,  who 
for  several  years  has  been  professor 
of  civil  engineering  at  the  University 
of  California,  has  been  made  dean  of 
the  school  of  engineering  in  that  insti- 
tution.—Edwin  C  Holden,  E.M.,  has 
been  appointed  professor  of  mining 
engineering  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. Professor  Holden  is  also  a 
graduate  of  the  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York.  After  a  year  spent  as 
assistant  in  the  summer  school  of  sur- 
veying at  Columbia,  he  took  up  active 
work  as  a  mining  engineer,  in  which 
he  has  been  engaged  in  many  parts  of 
this  country  and  in  British  Columbia. 

1 898 Arch. — In  the  recent  competition 
for  the  Insular  Capitol  at  San  Juan, 
Porto  Rico,  the  third  place  was 
awarded  to  H.  L.  Beadel,  99$  and  the 
fifth  to  Lord  and  Hewlett,  '90,  As 
the  seventh  place  fell  to  one  of  the 
most   distinguished   architects   in   the 
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country,  a  veteran  victor  in  competi- 
tions, these  awards  are  really  compli- 
ments of  a  high  order. 

1898M.— The  class  of  1808  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
the  first  class  to  be  graduated  under  the 
four  year  curriculum,  held  a  decen- 
nial reunion  on  March  7.  A  banquet 
at  the  Yale  Club  was  attended  by 
eighty-four  members  of  the  class.  Dr. 
T.  S.  Arbuthnot  acted  as  toastmaster 
and  the  speakers  were  Dr.  Charlton 
Wallace,  the  class  president,  Dr.  F.  A. 
Dorman,  Dr.  Malcolm  Goodridge,  Dr. 
S.  J.  Kopetzky  and  Dr.  A.  H.  Busby. 
The  success  of  the  occasion  was 
shown  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  those 
present  to  hold  a  second  reunion  five 
years  hence.  In  connection  with  the 
reunion  a  class-book  was  published, 
giving  a  brief  sketch  of  the  profes- 
sional career  of  each  member  of  the 
class  since  graduation.  A  class  spirit 
unusual  for  a  professional  school  was 
shown  by  the  fact  that  nearly  every 
man  willingly  contributed  the  neces- 
sary information  for  the  class  record. 
The  committee  in  charge  of  the  reun- 
ion consisted  of  Dr.  Howard  Fox, 
chairman,  Dr.  J.  Bayard  Clark,  Dr. 
Montgomery  Sicard,  Dr.  Victor  C. 
Pedersen,  Dr.  Stanley  O.  Sabel,  Dr. 
Percy  R.  Turnure,  and  Dr.  William  C 
Woolsey.  A  summary  of  the  class 
statistics  shows  that  of  die  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-two  men  graduated 
seven  have  since  died  and  two  have 
entered  business.  Of  those  remaining 
ninety  are  at  present  located  in  greater 
New  York,  forty-one  in  various  other 
cities  and  towns  of  the  United  States, 
one  in  Hawaii  and  one  in  South 
Africa.  Ninety-eight  members  of  the 
class  served  as  interne  in  one  or  more 
hospitals.  Sixty-eight  have  received  one 
or  more  hospital  appointments,  as 
consulting,  attending  or  assistant  at- 
tending physician  or  surgeon  and 
thirty-six  have  at  some  time  been 
teachers  in  various  medical  institu- 
tions. The  literary  activity  of  the 
class  is  represented  by  three  authors 
of  books,  eight  editors  of  books  or 
medical  journals,  and  fifty-one  con- 
tributors of  articles  to  medical  books 
and  journals.  Eighteen  members  of 
the  class  have  devised  instruments  or 
various  surgical  and  medical  appli- 
ances.   Thirty  men  have  taken  post- 


graduate, clinical  or  laboratory  courses, 
either  abroad  or  at  home.  The  pa- 
triotism of  the  class  was  exhibited 
during  the  Spanish-American  War, 
when  fourteen  men  received  commis- 
sions in  the  United  States  Medical 
Service.  Seven  men  have  also  served 
as  surgeon  or  assistant  surgeon  in  the 
National  Guard. — In  answer  to  the 
question,  "  In  what  branch  of  medicine 
or  surgery  are  you  most  interested  ?" 
forty  have  replied  general  medicine 
or  internal  medicine,  thirty-two  sur- 
gery, eleven  genito-urinary  surgery, 
ten  obstetrics,  ten  otology,  rhinology 
and  laryngology,  seven  dermatology, 
seven  gynecology,  seven  ophthalmol- 
ogy, seven  pediatrics,  four  pathology, 
three  orthopedic  surgery,  three  gas- 
troenterology, three  neurology,  two 
anesthesia,  two  legal  medicine  and  one 
roentgenology. 

1899C.— Frederick  K.  Seward  on 
May  1,  1908,  became  a  member  of  the 
law  firm  of  Curtis,  Mallet-Prevost 
and  Colt — Charles  Adkins  Baker  was 
married  on  May  23  to  Marie  Louise 
Johnston. 

X899S.— Myron  S.  Falk,  C.E.,  lec- 
turer in  civil  engineering  in  the  school 
of  engineering,  has  removed  his  down- 
town office  to  30  Church  street,  New 
York  City. 

1899A1CIL— W.  G.  Elliott  has  an 
article  on  "Architecture  in  Philadel- 
phia" in  the  Architectural  Record  for 
April,  1908. 

1901C. — Robert  Bruce  Pegram,  who 
has  been  engaged  in  singing  and  in 
giving  instruction  in  vocal  music,  has 
assumed  for  professional  purposes  the 
name  of  Robert  de  Bruce.  He  gave 
a  successful  recital  on  March  26,  at 
Mendelssohn  Hall. 

1902C— Harold  M.  Hays,  M.D.  and 
A.M.  1905,  is  now  practising  in  New 
York  City  with  an  office  at  n  West 
Ninety-first  street— J.  Victor  Haber- 
man  has  published  a  work  on  "Neu- 
rology" in  Germany,  and  has  received 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy 
from  the  University  of  Berlin.  He  is 
at  present  connected  with  the  Konig- 
liche  Chariti  in  Berlin.— Ernest  G. 
Budington  has  removed  his  law  office 
to  32  Nassau  street,  Room  672,  where 
he  will  continue  the  general  practice 
of  the  law. 
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X902S.— Henry  B.  Britton  formed 
on  May  1  a  copartnership  with  Charles 
P.  Britton  and  Francis  S.  Marden, 
under  the  firm  name  of  Britton,  Mar- 
den &  Co.,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting a  general  commission  business 
in  buying  and  selling  stocks,  bonds 
and  other  securities  at  in  Broadway. 

1903C— The  marriage  of  Nicholas 
W.  Muller  to  Miss  Daisy  Christine 
darker,  daughter  of  Mrs.  John  T. 
Darker,  occurred  on  January  281 

1904C— Clinton  H.  Blake,  Jr.,  LL.B. 
1906,  and  Leonard  G.  McAneny,  1904C 
and  LL.B.  1907,  have  formed  a  part- 
nership for  the  general  practice  of 
law  with  Charles  H.  Strong  under  the 
firm  name  of  Strong,  Blake  and  Mc- 
Aneny, with  offices  at  No.  2  Rector 
street,  New  York  City. 

xgo4Arch.— H.  W.  Frohne,  associate 
editor  of  the  Architectural  Record,  is 
co-author  with  H.  W.  Desmond,  of 
the  same  magazine,  of  a  book  Pub- 
lished by  the  Baker  &  Taylor  Com- 
pany, entitled  "Building  a  home."— 
John  Wynkoop  has  completed  his 
studies  in  Paris,  as  winner  of  the  first 
Paris  prize  of  the  Society  of  Beaux- 
Arts  Architects,  and  has  in  the  short 
space  of  less  than  three  years  ac- 
quired the  diplome,  to  win  which 
usually  takes  from  four  to  six  years 
for  students  already  well  prepared.  Mr. 
Wynkoop  will  shortly  return  to  re- 
sume work  with  his  partner,  F. 
Squires,  1904,  at  44  Cortlandt  street — 
Professor  N.  C.  Curtis's  address  is 
care  of  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute, 
Auburn,  Alabama. 

1905C.  and  S.— On  March  3,  190$ 
the  class  of  1905  College  held  a  re- 
union dinner  and  meeting  at  the  Co- 
lumbia University  Club.  Invitations 
were  also  extended  to  all  Science  men 
living  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  and 
the  meeting  was  very  well  attended 
both  by  the  College  and  Science. 
Plans  were  discussed  in  regard  to  the 
triennial  celebration  of  the  class  to  be 
held  at  the  University  on  Commence- 
ment Day.  A  committee  on  costumes 
was  appointed,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
C  W.  Cuthell,  H.  P.  Treat,  M.  R. 
Williams,  and  R.  C.  Jones.  A  plan 
was  also  submitted  by  which  a  general 
executive  committee  should  assume 
charge  of  all  future  dinners  and  meet- 


ings of  interest  to  both  sections  of  the 
class,  in  order  to  unite  the  members 
as  a  whole  and  to  maintain  and 
strengthen  the  interests  of  the  class. 

xgo6Arch.— W.  L.  Bottomley,  McKim 
Fellow,  is  doing  work  in  Rome  and 
North  Italy  which  has  already  won 
high  commendation  from  the  Director 
of  the  American  Academy,  which  has 
been  extending  its  hospitalities  to  the 
representatives  of  the  Columbia  School. 

1 907 Arch.— R.  H.  Bullard  has  accepted 
a  position  in  the  office  of  the  govern- 
ment architect  at  Havana,  Cuba, 
making  the  fourth  Columbia  man  in 
it  T.  M.  Newton,  '93.  is  in  charge, 
with  A.  Lobo,  1004,  F.  R.  Ingle  (1907, 
special)  and  R.  H.  Bullard  as  his 
chief  assistants.  In  accepting  this  po- 
sition Mr.  Bullard  declined  an  appoint- 
ment, won  in  competitive  examination, 
to  a  position  in  the  Insular  Service  at 
Manila.  Here  he  would  have  been 
under  the  direction  of  W.  E.  Parsons, 
'98,  the  architect  in  charge  of  the 
architectural  work  of  the  Philippine 
government  at  Manila. 

PhJ>.  Notes 

X8g6.— Frederick  Ludlow  Luqueer, 
who  has  been  president  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Doctors  of  Philosophy  since 
its  organization,  has  been  made  prin- 
cipal of  P.  S.  152,  Glenwood  Road  and 
East  Twenty-third  street,  Brooklyn. 
The  school  is  located  in  a  new  build- 
ing and  is  regarded  as  the  best 
equipped  elementary  school  in  the 
borough  of  Brooklyn. 

1902.— Ulrich  B.  Phillips,  assistant 
professor  of  American  history  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  has  been 
promoted  to  an  associate  professor- 
ship. 

1905.— Jesse  D.  Burks,  principal  of 
the  Albany  Teachers  Training  School, 
has  been  commissioned  by  the  War 
Department  to  make  a  tour  of  educa- 
tional inspection  in  the  Philippines, 
giving  especial  attention  to  the  possi- 
bilities for  a  system  of  industrial  edu- 
cation. 

X90&— John  L.  Kind,  instructor  in 
Germanic  languages  and  literatures  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  has  been 
promoted  to  an  assistant  professor- 
ship. 
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1907.— Palmer  Cobb,  who  is  con- 
nected with  the  Germanic  department 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
was  married  to  Miss  Grace  Hall 
Plummer,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Benjamin  Murray  Plummer,  on  April 


i,  at  the  Church  of  the  Messiah,  Phila- 
delphia. 

1908.— Harlan  Updegraff,  formerly 
at  Teachers  College,  is  in  the  service 
of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education. 
He  is  at  present  on  a  trip  to  Alaska. 


OFFICERS  OF  LOCAL  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATIONS 


California  Association. — Harry  M. 
Sherman,  *8oM,  president;  John  C 
Spencer,  Ita,  *8sM,  secretary,  Butler 
Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

China  Association.— Dr.  F.  L. 
Hawks-Pott,  *83,  president;  F.  E. 
Hinckley,  Ph.D.  1005,  secretary  and 
treasurer,  Gerk,  United  States  Court 
for  China,  Shanghai,  China. 

Colorado  Association. — F.  H.  Mc- 
Naught,  '78M,  president;  Raymond  J. 
McPhee,  1905L,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer, McPhee  Building,  Denver,  Cola 

Columbia  (Missouri)  Association. — 
Isidor  Loeb,  Ph.D.  1901,  president; 
E.  W.  Hinton,  '91L*  secretary,  Colum- 
bia, Mo. 

Connecticut  Association.— Rtv.  N. 
Ellsworth    Cornwall,    '62,    president; 

John  D.  Irving,  '90,  secretary,  Yale 
University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

District  of  Columbia  Association. — 
W.  Duncan  McKim,  '75,  '78M,  presi- 
dent; George  O.  Totten,  Jr.,  '91  Arch, 
A.M.  '92,  secretary,  808  17th  Street, 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C 

Illinois  Association. — Victor  Elting, 
'pi,  president;  William  M.  L.  Fiske, 
Jr.,  1900,  secretary  and  treasurer,  205 
La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Indiana  Association. — Edward  Dan- 
iels, '77L»  president;  H.  Lester  Smith, 
T.C.,  secretary,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Kansas  City  Association. — Rt  Rev. 
Edward  R.  Atwill,  '62,  president; 
Lester  W.  Hall,  1001L,  secretary,  J04 
Fidelity  Trust  Building,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

Kentucky  Association.— horns  N. 
Chase,  '95,  Ph.D.  1903,  president; 
George  G.  Briggs,  *88L,  secretary,  711 
Louisville  Trust  Co.  Building,  Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Louisiana  Association.— Ralph  J. 
Schwarz,  A.M.  1904,  1905L,  president; 
Leslie  Brewer  Smith,  1905,  secretary 
and  treasurer,  6024  Hurst  Street,  New 
Orleans,  La. 

Madison  (Wisconsin)  Association. 
—John  L.  Kind,  Ph.D.  1905,  president ; 


D.  L.  Patterson,  1901,  secretary,  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 

Michigan  Association. — E.  Taylor 
Tappey,  '79M,  president;  Theodore  A. 
McGraw,  Jr.,  1902M,  secretary,  73 
Cass  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Minnesota  Association. — Cornelius 
Williams,  *74M,  president;  William 
A.  Schaper,  A.M.  '96;  Ph.D.  1901, 
secretary  and  treasurer,  University  of 
Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Nashville  Association.— Paul  F.  Eve, 
*8oM,  president;  Eugene  Tavenner, 
1901,  A.M.  1903,  secretary,  Peabody 
College,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Nebraska  Association.— -Victor  Rose- 
water,  '93,  president;  William  F.  Mil- 
roy,  '82M,  secretary  and  treasurer, 
Omaha,  Neb. 

New  England  Association. — Fred- 
erick R.  Knceland,  'p£S,  president; 
Franklin  S.  Hoyt,  A.M.  190s,  secre- 
tary and  treasurer,  care  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  4  Park  Street,  Boston, 
Mass. 

New  Jersey  Association.— Ruford 
Franklin,  *86,  president;  Arthur  F. 
Egner,  1903,  A.M.  1905,  secretary, 
Prudential  Building,  Newark,  N.  J. 

North  Carolina  Association. — Charles 
L.  Raper,  Ph.D.  1902.  president;  Henry 
J.  Highsmith,  T.C.,  secretary  and 
treasurer,  Wake  Forest  College,  Wake 
Forest,  N.  C. 

Ohio  (Northern)  Association 
(Cleveland).— H.  G.  Sherman,  'SoM, 
president;  Paul  L.  Haworth,  Ph.D. 
1906,  secretary  and  treasurer,  care  the 
Burrows  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Ohio  (Central)  Association  (Co- 
lumbus)  .—Organization  informal.  Ad- 
dress Professor  F.  P.  Graves,  Ohio 
State  University,  Columbus,  O. 

Philadelphia  Association.— "bemud 
Whitaker,  *8i,  president;  Stanley 
Kidder  Wilson,  1902,  secretary-treas- 
urer, St.  James  Hotel. 

Pittsburgh  Association.— Dr.  Frank 
Schlesinger,  A.M.  '97»  Ph.D.  '98,  presi- 
dent; E.  W.  Bartberger,  1900S,  secre- 
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tary  and  treasurer,  1014  Westinghouse  McNamee,  '77L,  president;  J.  Y.  C 
Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Kellogg,  1006L  secretary,  Baily  Build- 
s'*. Louis  Association. — Hon.  Julius  ing,  Seattle,  Wash. 
S.  Walsh,  '64L,  president;  George  M.  Western  New  York  Association. — 
Turtle,  *88,  'oiM,  secretary  and  treas-  Charles  C.  Farnham,  *8pL,  president, 
urer,  4519  Washington  Avenue,  St  James  Nelson  Frierson,  '99L,  secretary- 
Louis,  Mo.  treasurer,  514  Mutual  Life  Building, 

Virginia  Association. — M.  A.  Martin,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
A.M.  1905,  president;  Jackson  Davis,         Wisconsin       Association.— J.        E. 

A.M.    1908;    secretary   and    treasurer,  Friend,  '78L.,  president;  H.  W.  Buem- 

Henrico  Court  House,  Richmond,  Va.  ming,  'osArch,   secretary,   Milwaukee, 

Washington      Association. — Charles  Wis. 
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CATALOGUE  OF  PAINTED   PORTRAITS  OWNED  BY 
COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 


Subject 
Robert  Adrain,  LL  J). 

Born  1775,  died  1843.  LL.D.,  Co- 
lumbia College,  1818.  Professor  of 
Mathematics,  Natural  History  and 
Astronomy,  1813-25.  Professor  Mathe- 
matics, University  of  Pennsylvania, 
1827-34  and  Vice-Provost  1828-34; 
Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and 
Mathematics  in  Rutgers  College  1810- 
13. 

Portrait,  painter  not  known,  possibly 
Vanderlyn,  presented  by  the  Class  of 
1823. 

Cornelius  Sea  Agnew,  MJ>. 

Born  1830,  died  1888.  Gass  of  1849, 
A.M.,  1850.  M.D.,  1852.  Lecturer  on 
Diseases  of  the  Eye  and  Ear,  1867-69; 
Clinical  Professor,  1869-88;  Trustee, 
1874-88. 

Portrait,  painted  by  Morgan  Rhees 
in  September,  1888;  presented  to  the 
Clinic  in  the  same  year  by  the  Clinical 
Professors. 

George  Featherstone  Allen 

Born  — ,  died  New  York  City,  1863. 
Gass  of  1829.     Trustee,  1854-63. 

Portrait,  painter  not  known,  pre- 
sented in  1864  by  Horatio  Allen,  LL.D., 
of  the  Class  of  1823. 

Henry  James  Anderson,  LLJ). 

Born  1799,  died  1875.  Gass  of  1818, 
A.M.,  1821,  M.D.,  1824,  LL.D.,  1850. 
Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astron- 
omy, 1825-43;  Emeritus,  1866;  Trus- 
tee, 1851-75. 

Portrait  painted  for  the  Trustees  by 
J.  O.  Eaton  in  1866;  was  shown  at  the 
Forty-first  Exhibition  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Design,  in  1866. 

Charles  Anthon,  LLJ). 
Born  1797,  died  1867.  Class  of  181 5, 
LL.D.,  1831.  In  1820  was  appointed 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Greek  and 
Latin;  made  lay  Professor  of  both 
languages  in  1830,  and  in  1857  was  ap- 
pointed to  Jay  Professorship  of  Greek 
language  and  literature.  Rector  of 
Columbia  Grammar  School  from  1830 


to  1864.  He  was  widely  known  for 
his  elaborately  annotated  editions  of 
school  and  college  classical  text-books, 
and  for  his  classical  dictionaries. 

Portrait  painted  for  the  Trustees  by 
John  W.  Ehninger  in  1867. 

Samuel  Bard,  MJX,  LLJ). 

Born  1742,  died  1821.  Honorary 
M.D.,  1768;  M.D.,  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, 1765;  LL.D.,  College  of  New. 
Jersey,  1815.  Various  professorships, 
1767-^87;  Dean  Faculty  of  Medicine, 
1792-1804;  Trustee,  1787-1804;  second 
President  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  1811-21.  Effected  in  1814 
the  transfer  of  the  medical  professors 
of  Columbia  into  the  Faculty  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 
Physician  to  George  Washington. 

Portrait,  painted  by  John  Vanderlyn, 
was  "procured  by  subscription  of  the 
Trustees"  soon  after  the  death  of  Dr. 
Bard  in  1821. 

Frederick  Augustus  Porter  Barnard, 
LLJ). 

Born  1809,  died  1889.  A.B.,  Yale, 
1828,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  1859;  LL.D.,  Jeffer- 
son College,  Mississippi,  1855;  S.T.D., 
University  of  Mississippi,  1861 ;  Officer 
Legion  of  Honor,  1863;  L.H.D., 
Regents  University  State  of  New 
York,  1872;  D.C.L.,  King's  College, 
Nova  Scotia,  1887.  President  and 
Trustee  of  Columbia  College,  1864-89. 

Portrait  painted  for  the  Trustees  by 
Eastman  Johnson  in  1886. 

John  Brodhead  Beck,  MJ). 

Born  1794,  died  1851.  Class  of  1813, 
M.D.,  1817,  A.M.,  1818,  Union  College, 
1816,  and  College  of  New  Jersey,  1818 
Fellow,  1821 ;  Professor  of  Botany 
and  Materia  Medica,  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons,  1826;  Materia 
Medica  and  Medical  Jurisprudence, 
1827-51;  Trustee,  1822-26.  President 
Medical  Society  of  State  of  New 
York,  1842.  "In  his  own  department 
Dr.  Beck  was  'impregnable,'  his 
knowledge  being  both  extensive  and 
accurate. 

Portrait  painted  by  Augusta  Dudley. 
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John  Bowden,  S.TJ). 

Bom  1751,  died  1817.  Class  of 
1772,  A.M.,  1775,  S.T.D.,  1707.  Pro- 
fessor of  Moral  Philosophy,  1801-17; 
Ordained  in  London  m  1774,  elected 
Assistant  Minister  of  Trinity  Church 
the  same  year. 

Portrait,  painter  not  known,  pre- 
sented in  1&22  by  the  Alumni  of  the 
College. 

John  William  Burgess,  PhJX*  LLJ), 
Born  1844.  A.B.,  Amherst  College, 
1867,  A.M.,  1870,  LL.D.,  1884;  Ph.D., 
College  of  New  Jersey,  1883.  Various 
professorships  of  Political  Science, 
International  and  Constitutional  Law, 
1376-1904;  Ruggles  Professor  of 
Political  Science  and  Constitutional 
Law  since  1904;  Theodore  Roosevelt 
Professor  in  University  of  Berlin, 
ipo6-7;  Dean  of  Political  Science 
since  1890. 

Portrait  painted  for  the  Trustees  by 
Irving  R.  Wiles  in  1906. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  PhJ).,  LLJ)., 
LittD. 

Born  1862.  Class  of  1882,  A.M., 
1883,  Ph*D->  l884J  LL.D.,  Syracuse 
University,  1898;  Tulane  University, 
1901;  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
Princeton  University,  Yale  University, 
and  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1902; 
Manchester  University  and  St.  An- 
drew's University,  1905;  Cambridge 
University,  1907;  LittD.,  Oxford  Uni- 
versity, 1905.  Assistant  in  Philosophy, 
1885;  Tutor,  1886-89;  also  Lecturer  on 
History  and  Institutes  of  Education, 
1888;  Adjunct  Professor  of  Philos- 
ophy, Ethics  and  Psychology,  1889; 
Professor  of  same,  also  Lecturer  on 
Education,  1890;  Professor  of  Philos- 
ophy and  Education,  1805;  Dean  of 
Faculty  of  Philosophy,  1890-1902;  Di- 
rector of  Summer  Session,  1900-1901; 
President  of  the  University  since  1902. 
Founder  and  President  of  Teachers 
College,  1886-91;  President  National 
Educational  Association,  1894-95. 

Portrait  painted  for  the  trustees  by 
F.  D.  Millet  in  1907. 

Chariot  Frederick  Chandler,  Ph.D., 
LLJ). 

Born  1836.  Ph.D.,  Gdttingen  Uni- 
versity,   1856,    renewed,    1906;    M.D., 


University  State  of  New  York,  1873; 
LL.D.,  Union  College,  1873;  ScD., 
Oxon.,  1900.  Professor  Analytic  and 
Applied  Chemistry,  1864;  Professor 
Chemistry,  i&ft;  Mitchill  Professor 
Chemistry,  1904;  Dean  Faculty  Mines, 
1864;  Faculty  of  Applied  Science, 
1897;  Chemist  and  President,  Health 
Department  of  New  York  City,  1867- 
84.  Chemical  editor  Johnson's  Ency- 
clopedia. 

Portrait,  painted  by  John  W.  Alex- 
ander, presented  April  27,  1905,  by 
Alumni  of  the  School  of  Mines  and 
others. 

Alonso  Clark,  MJ). 

Born  1807,  died  1887.  A.B.,  Wil- 
liams, 1828;  M.D.,  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons,  1835;  LL.D., 
University  of  Vermont,  1853.  Presi- 
dent Medical  Society,  State  of  New 
York,  1853;  Professor  Physiology  and 
Pathology,  1848;  Professor  Pathology 
and  Practice  of  Medicine,  1855. 
Emeritus,  1882;  President  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  1875-84. 

Portrait  painted  by  Daniel  Hunting- 
ton in  18(71,  and  presented  to  the  Col- 
lege by  a  number  of  the  professors 
and  alumni. 

Do  Witt  Clinton,  LLJ). 

Born  1769,  died  1828.  Class  of  1785, 
A.M.,  1789,  LL.D.,  1826;  Rutgers  Col- 
lege, 1812,  and  Ohio  University,  1825. 
Governor  of  New  York,  1817-21, 1825- 
2&  Broke  ground  for  the  Erie  Canal 
July  4,  1817,  and  opened  it  by  travers- 
ing its  entire  length  in  October,  18&5. 
A  popular  statesman  of  progressive 
views  and  great  force  of  character. 

Portrait,  painter  not  known,  pre- 
sented in  1857  by  Alexander  E. 
Hosack  and  others,  students  of  David 
Hosack,  M.D.,  LL.D. 

William  Cochran,  S.TJ). 

Born  — -.  died  ,    A.M.,   1788* 

and  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Professor 
of  Greek  and  Latin,  1784-89;  Head 
Master,  Grammar  School,  1784-?. 

Portrait  painted  by  John  Trumbull, 
and  presented  by  him  to  the  College 
in  1&21. 

Thomas  Cock,  MJ). 
Born  1782,  died  1869.    M.D.,  1805. 
Professor   Anatomy   and    Physiology, 
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Queen's  College,  N.  J.,  1812-26;  Vice- 
President  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  1827-55;  President,  1855- 
58;  Visiting  Physician  to  New  York 
Hospital,  .1819-34;  President  New 
York  Academy  of  Medicine,  1852. 

Portrait  by  Frederick  W.  Herring, 
presented  by  Dr.  Thomas  F.  Cock,  son 
of  Dr.  Thomas  Cock  and  a  Trustee 
of  the  College,  in  1Q76. 

Christopher  Columbus 

Born,  1436,  died  1506. 

Portrait,  copied  by  Antonio  Sear- 
dino,  from  the  original  in  the  Museo 
Borbonico  in  Naples  ascribed  to  Par- 
migiano,  presented  in  1873  by  William 
L.  Johnson,  S.T.D.  1819. 

Myles  Cooper,  LLJ). 

Born  1735,  died  1785.  A.B.,  Oxford 
University,  1756,  A.M.,  1760,  D.C.L., 
1767;  LUD.,  King's  College,  1768. 
Fellow  and  Professor  of  Moral  Phi- 
losophy, and  assistant  to  President, 
1762;  second  President  of  King's  Col- 


lege, 1763-75. 

Portrait,   possibly   Dy 
sented  by  die   New  York  Historical 


Portrait,   possibly   by    Copley,   pre- 


Society  in  182a 

John  Green  Curtis,  MJ).,  LLJ). 

Born,  1844.  A.B.,  Harvard  College, 
1866,  A.M.,  1869;  MlD.,  Columbia  Col- 
lege, 1870;  LL.D.,  1904.  Assistant  Dem- 
onstrator Anatomy,  1870;  Demon- 
strator, 1871-75;  Adjunct  Professor  of 
Physiology,  1376-83,  Professor  since 
1883. 

Portrait  painted  by  William  T. 
Smedley,  given  by  colleagues,  former 
pupils  and  other  friends,  October  7, 
1907. 

Charles  M.  Da  Coeta,  AM. 

Born  18*6,  died  189a  Class  of 
1855;    A.M.,    1858.       Law    Lecturer, 


1888-90;  Trustee,  1886-90. 

Portrait   painted    for   the   Trustees 
by  Daniel  Huntington  in  1891. 

John  Call  Dalton,  MJ).,  LLJ). 
Born  1825,  died  1889.  A.B.,  Har- 
vard College,  1844  and  M.D.,  1847; 
LL.D.,  College  of  New  Jersey,  1886 
and  Columbia  College,  188^.  Pro- 
fessor of  Physiology  and  Microscop- 
ical  Anatomy,   1S55;    Physiology  and 


Hygiene,     1860-83;    Emeritus,    1883 ; 
President,  1884-$. 

Portrait  painted  by  Eastman  John- 
son in  1885.  It  was  done  for  a  number 
of  the  professors,  medical  trustees  and 
alumni,  and  was  presented  to  the  Col- 
lege on  their  behalf  in  1887. 

Lorenzo  Da  Ponto 

Born  in  Italy,  1749,  died  in  New 
York  August  17,  1838.  Professor  of 
Italian  Language  and  Liteiature,  1826* 
37.  Wrote  librettos  of  "Don  Gio- 
vanni" and  "Le  Nozze  di  Figaro." 

Portrait  painter  and  source  un- 
known. 

Chariot  Daviee,  LLJ).,  L.H.D. 

Born  1798,  died  1876.  United  States 
Military  Academy,  West  Point,  1815; 
LL.D.,  University  of  Geneva,  1840, 
Union  College,  1841;  L.H.D.,  Univer- 
sity State  of  New  York,  1^4.  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics,  1857-59 ;  Higher 
Mathematics,  1859-65;  Emeritus,  1865- 
76. 

Portrait  painted  by  Joseph  O.  Eaton 
for  the  Trustees  in  1866. 

Edward  Delafield,  MJ). 

Born  1794,  died  1875.  A.B.,  Yale, 
1812;  M.D.,  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons.  1816.  Fellow,  1821;  Pro- 
fessor Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of 
Women  and  Children,  1826-29;  Emer- 
itus, 1855;  Trustee,  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons,  1839-75  >  President, 
185&-75.  Studied  surgery  with  John 
Abernethy  and  Sir  Astley  Cooper  in 
London.  Effected  in  i860  the  union 
with  Columbia  College.  Active  in 
forming  the  Alumni  Association. 
Zealous  for  the  reputation  and  de- 
voted to  the  prosperity  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  for  more 
than  nfty  years. 

Portrait  copied  from  an  original  by 
William  H.  Powell  in  the  possession 
of  Dr.  Francis  Delafield,  his  son. 

William  Henry  Draper,  MJ). 

Born  1830,  died  1901.  Class  of  1851, 
A.M.,  1854,  M.D.,  1855.  Lecturer 
Diseases  of  Kidneys,  1067-70,  also 
Clinical  Lecturer  Diseases  of  Skin, 
1867-1860;  Clinical  Professor,  1869- 
79;  Professor  Clinical  Medicine,  1880- 
98;  Emeritus,  1898-1901;  Trustee, 
1 889-1901. 
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Portrait  painted  by  Miss  Ellen 
Emmet  Presented  in  1904  by  one  of 
Dr.  Draper's  associates. 

Henry  Driller,  LLJ>. 

Born  1818,  died  1&7.  A.B.,  1839, 
A.M.,  1842,  LL.D.,  1864,  and  Harvard 
University,  1886.  Tutor  Greek  and 
Latin,  1843-45;  Adjunct  Professor, 
184S-57;  Professor  Latin  Language 
and  Literature,  1857-67;  Jay  Professor 
Greek  Language  and  Literature,  1867- 
94;  Emeritus,  1894-97:  Acting  Presi- 
dent, 1867  and  1889.  One  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  American  classical 
scholars. 

Portrait  painted  for  the  Trustees 
by  Daniel  Huntington  in  1890. 

William  Alexander  Duer,  LLJ>. 

Born  1780,  died  185&  LL.D.,  Uni- 
versity State  of  New  York,  1829. 
Judge  Supreme  Court,  1822-29,  Presi- 
dent of  Columbia  College,  1829-42. 

Portrait  painted  by  Henry  Inman. 

Th*o4ort  William  Dwight,  LLJ>. 

Born  1822,  died  1892.  Graduated  at 
Hanufeon  College,  i&p:  LL.D.,  i860. 
Professor  of  Municipal  Law,  1858; 
Professor  of  Law  of  Contracts,  Mari- 
time and  Admiralty  Law,  1878;  Emer- 
itus, ifi&i;  Warden  of  Law  School, 
1864-91;  Founder  of  the  Columbia 
Law  School  and  a  famous  teacher  of 
law. 

Portrait  painted  by  Daniel  Hunt- 
ington for  the  Trustees  in  1891. 

Manton  Bastburn,  S.TJX 

Born  1801,  died  1872.  Class  of  1817, 
A.M.,  1820,  S.T.D.,  1835.  Bishop  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of 
Massachusetts,  1842-72;  Lecturer  on 
Poetry,  1830;  delivered  semi-centennial 
oration  in  1837. 

Portrait,  painter  not  known,  pre- 
sented June  4,  1906,  bv  D.  Maitland 
Armstrong,  executor  of  the  estate  of 
Meta  Neilson. 

Hamilton  Pith,  LLJ). 
Born  180%  died  1893.  Class  of  1827, 
A.M.,  1830;  LL.D.,  1850,  Union  Col- 
lege, 1869  and  Harvard  University, 
1871.  Lieutenant-Governor  of  New 
York,  1847-49;  Governor,  1849-51; 
United  States  Senator,  1851-57.     Sec- 


retory of  State,  1869-77;  President- 
General  Society  of  the  Cincinnati, 
1854-93;  Member  Joint  High  Commis- 
sion to  arrange  "Treaty  of  Wash- 
ington" in  1871,  and  United  States 
Plenipotentiary  to  sign  same. 

Trustee,  1851-93;  Chairman  of 
Trustees,  1859-93. 

Portrait  painted  for  the  Trustees  by 
Daniel  Huntington  in  1893. 

Laura  Drake  Gill,  AJ£,  D.CX. 

Born  i860.  A.B.,  Smith,  1881,  A.M., 
1885.  D.CL.  University  of  the  South, 
1907.  Dean  of  Barnard  College,  1901-8; 
Adviser  graduate  women  students, 
1903-8 

Portrait  painted  by  J.  Redding 
Kelly,  presented  Commencement  Day, 
June  12,  1907.  by  Miss  Fannie  M, 
McLane,  of  the  class  of  1907. 

Alexander  Hamilton,  LLJ). 

Born  1757.  died  1804.  Entered 
King's  College  in  1774,  A.M.,  1778, 
Harvard  University,  1792;  LL.D., 
Dartmouth  College,  1790,  College  of 
New  Jersey  and  Rutgers  College,  1791, 
Harvard  University,  1792.  Trustee, 
1787-1804.  Member  of  General  Wash- 
ington's staff,  I777-8i;  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress,  1782-83;  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention,  1787;  of  the 
New  York  Convention,  1788;  Secre- 
tary United  States  Treasury,  1789-95. 

Portrait,  copied  by  Mrs.  James  H. 
Canfield  from  the  original  by  John 
Trumbull  in  the  possession  of  the 
Hamilton  family,  was  presented  March 
6,  1905,  by  the  class  of  1877. 

Alfred  Dwight  Foster  Hamlin,  AM. 

Bora  i§55.  A.B.,  Amherst  College, 
i375,  A.M.,  1885.  Instructor  in  Archi- 
tecture, 1897;  Assistant  Professor, 
1889;  Adjunct  Professor,  1890;  Pro- 
fessor of  the  History  of  Architecture 
since  1904. 

Portrait,  painted  by  J.  Redding 
Kelly,  presented  by  School  of  Archi- 
tecture in  1907. 

William  Harris,  S.TJD. 

Born  1765,  died  1829.  A.B.,  Har- 
vard University,  1786,  A.M.,  1789, 
S.T.D.  and  Columbia  College,  181 1. 
Rector  of  St  Mark's  Church,  New 
York,  1802-16;  President,  181 1-29. 

Portrait  painted  for  the  Trustees  in 
1819,  artist  not  known. 
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David  Hoeack,  MJX,  LLJ). 

Bora  1769,  died  1835.  A.B.,  College 
of  New  Jersey,  178&;  M.D.,  College 
of  Philadelphia,  1791;  LL.D.,  Union 
College,  1818.  Professor  of  Botany, 
1795,  also  Professor  Materia  Medica, 
1796-1811;  Midwifery  and  Surgery, 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
1807-26.  Founder  of  the  Elgin  Botan- 
ical Garden  and  a  pioneer  of  botanical 
science  in  America. 

Portrait  painter  and  source  unknown. 

John  Jay,  LLJ>. 

Bora  1745,  died  1829.  Class  of  1764, 
A.M.,  1767;  LL.D.,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, 1790,  Brown  University,  1794  and 
University  of  Edinburgh,  1792.  Chief 
Justice,  New  York,  1777,  of  the  United 
States,  1789-94 1  Governor  of  New 
York,  1795-1801. 

Portrait,  a  copy  from  an  original  by 
Gilbert  Stuart,  owned  by  Hon.  William 
Jay  of  Katonah,  N.  Y.,  made  by  Mrs. 
James  H.  Canfield  and  presented  by 
her  June  6,  1904. 

Samuel  Johnson,  8.TJ). 

Born  1696,  died  1772.  A.B.,  Yale 
College,  1714;  A.M.,  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge Universities,  1723,  S.T.D.  Ox- 
ford, 1743.  The  first  President  of 
King's  College,  1754-^3*  and  at  first 
the  sole  instructor. 

Portrait,  probably  painted  by  Law- 
rence Kilburn,  was  presented  by  the 
artist  previous  to  1757.  Number  Six- 
teen in  the  record  of  gifts  and  endow- 
ments before  1757  reads:  "Mr.  Kil- 
bourn,  painter,  gave  the  President,  Dr. 
Johnson's  picture." 

William  Samuel  Johnson,  LLJ).,  J.CJ). 

Born  1727.  died  1819.  A.B.,  Yale, 
1744,  A.M.,  1747,  and  LL.D.,  1788; 
A.M.,  Harvard,  1747,  and  Kin^s  Col- 
lege. 1761;  J. CD.,  Oxford  University, 
1700;  Delegate  to  Congress  1774;  Rep- 
resentative m  Congress,  1784-87;  Mem- 
ber of  United  States  Constitutional 
Convention,  1787;  U.  S.  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  1788-91 ;  President,  1787- 
1800;  Trustee,  1788-1800. 

Portrait  copied  by  S.  L.  Waldo  from 
the  original  by  Gilbert  Stuart  painted 
in  1792,  and  presented  by  the  New 
York  Historical  Society  in  1820. 


William  Alfred  Jones,  A.M. 

Born  1817,  died  190a  Class  of  1836, 
A.M.,  1839.    Librarian  1851-65- 

Portrait  painted  by  Win.  S.  Mount 
at  one  sitting,  October  3,  1853. 

John  Kemp,  LLJ). 
Born  1763,  died  1812.  A.M.,  Uni- 
versity of  Aberdeen,  1781;  Fellow 
Royal  Society,  Edinburgh,  1785.  Tutor, 
1785;  Professor  Mathematics,  I795» 
and  Geography,  1799;  Professor  Math- 
ematics and  Natural  History,  1799- 
1812;  Acting  President,  1800. 

Portrait  painter  and  source  unknown. 

James  Kent,  LLJ). 

Bora  1763,  died  1847.  A.B.,  Yale, 
1781,  A.M.,  1784,  LL.D.,  1797,  Har- 
vard University,  1810  and  Dartmouth 
College  and  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, 1819.  Chief  Justice,  New  York, 
1804-14;  Chancellor,  New  York.1814- 
23;  Professor  of  Law,  1793-98  and 
1823-47;  Trustee,  1823;  gave  no  lec- 
tures after  1826. 

Portrait,  copied  by  F.  Luis  Mora 
from  the  original  by  Rembrandt 
Peak,  in  possession  of  Mr.  William 
Kent  of  Tuxedo;  presented  in  1905  bv 
the  Class  of  1905  of  the  Law  School. 

Chariot  King,  LLJX 
Bora  1789,  died  1867.    LUD.,  Har- 
vard University  and  College  of  New 
Jersey,      1850.     President      1840-64; 
Trustee,  182^38;  1 840-1 867. 

Portrait  painted  by  S.  L.  Waldo  and 
Charles  C.  Ingham,  presented  by  the 
Senior,  Sophomore  and  Freshman 
classes  in  July,  1857. 

George  Morewood  Lefferta,  MJ>. 

Born  1846.  College  City  of  New 
York.  Honorary  A.M.,  Dickinson  Col- 
lege, 1869;  M.D.,  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons,  1870;  Honorary 
Master  in  Surgery,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, 1901.  Chief  of  Clinique  to  Pro- 
fessor Karl  Stoerk,  Imperial  Univer- 
sity, Vienna,  1872-73;  Clinical  Pro- 
fessor Laryngoscopy  and  Diseases  of 
Throat,  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  1876-96;  Laryngology  and 
Rhinology,  1896;  Emeritus  Laryngol- 
ogy, 1904.  Specialist  in  diseases  of  the 
throat  and  chest 

Portrait,  painted  by  Morgan  Rhees, 
presented  by  Dr.  Lefferts  in  1907  at 
the  request  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine. 
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Robert  R.  Livingston,  LLJ). 

Bora  1746,  died  1813.  Class  of  1765, 
A.M.,  1768,  and  College  of  New  Jer- 
sey; LL.D.,  University  State  of  New 
York,  1792;  Chancellor,  New  York. 
1777-1801 ;  Regent  University  State  of 
New  York,  1784787. 

Portrait,  copied  by  J.  Redding 
Kelly  from  an  original  by  Gilbert 
Stuart  in  possession  of  the  Livingston 
family,  presented  by  the  Class  of  1006 
of  the  Law  School 

Joseph  Plorimond,  Due  de  Loubat 
Born  1831.  Bach,  es  Lett,  Paris, 
1847;  Doctor  of  Jurisprudence,  Uni- 
versity of  Jena,  1869.  Title  conferred 
by  the  Pope  in  1893.  In  March,  1898, 
gave  endowment  for  the  Gaillard- 
Loubat  Library  Fund. 

Portrait,  painted  by  Don  Raimundo 
de  Madrazo,  presented  by  the  Due  de 
Loubat,  December  17,  18&0. 

Abiel  Abbot  Low 

Born  181 1,  died  1893.  President 
New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
1863-66.  The  Columbia  University 
Library  was  erected  as  a  memorial  to 
Abiel  Abbot  Low  by  his  son,  Seth 
Low. 

Portrait,  painted  by  Henry  S.  Todd, 
presented  by  Seth  Low,  December  5, 
1898. 

Seth  Low,  LLJ). 

Bora  1850.  Class  of  18^.  LL.D., 
Amherst  College,  1889,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity^ New  York  University,  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  and  Trinity  Col- 
lege, 1890,  Princeton  University,  1896, 
Yale  University,  1901.  Mayor  of  Brook- 
lyn, 1882-83,  1884-85;  Mayor  of  New 
York,  1902-3.  President,  1890-1901; 
Trustee  since  1881. 

Portrait  painted  by  Daniel  Hunt- 
ington, and  presented  by  Mr.  Low  at 
the  invitation  of  the  Trustees  in  1899. 

John  Mitchell  Mason,  S.T J>. 

Born  1770,  died  1829.  Class  of  1789, 
A.M.,  College  of  New  Jersey,  1794; 
S.T.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
1804;  President  of  Dickinson  College, 
1821-24;  Provost  of  Columbia  College. 
1811-16;  Trustee,  1795-1821.  One  of 
the  founders  and  the  first  Professor 
in  Union  Theological  Seminary,  1804. 

Painter  and  source  not  known. 


Joseph  Mauran,  MJ). 

Bora  1796,  died  1873.  A.B.,  Brown. 
1816,  A.M.,  i8ip;  M.D.,  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons.  1819.  Prac- 
ticed in  Providence  for  thirty-six 
years.  Assistant  Surgeon  in  the  Civil 
War.  President  Alumni  Association 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
1868;  Anniversary  Orator  for  1864. 
President  Rhode  Island  Medical  So- 
ciety; Consulting  Surgeon  to  Dexter 
Asylum,  1827-73. 

Portrait  painted  about  1870,  by  Wm. 
O.  Stone  and  bequeathed  to  the  Col- 
lege in  1887  by  Dr.  Pierre  B.  Mauran, 
a  graduate  of  1853  and  son  of  Dr. 
Joseph  Mauran. 

James  Woods  McLane,  MJ>. 

Born  1840.  A.B.,  Yale,  1861;  M.D., 
1864.  Lecturer  Materia  Medica,  1867; 
Professor  Materia  Medica,  1868,  and 
Therapeutics,  1869;  Adjunct  Professor 
of  Obstetrics,  Diseases  of  Women  and 
Children  and  Medical  Jurisprudence, 
18(72;  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and 
Diseases  of  Children  and  Gynaecology, 
1 879-1 891;  Emeritus,  1898;  President 
of  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, 1889-91;  Dean  of  Faculty  of 
Medicine,  1891-1903. 

The  moving  of  the  College  from 
Twenty-third  Street  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  present  site  were  accom- 
plished during  Dr.  McLane's  incum- 
bency. 

Portrait  painted  by  Daniel  Hunting- 
ton. Presented  June  6,  1891,  bv  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

John  McVickar,  S.TJ). 

Born  1787,  died  1868.  Class  of  1804, 
A.M.,  181$  S.T.D.,  1825.  Professor 
of  Moral  Philosophy,  1817;  Philosophy 
and  Political  Economy,  1818;  Professor 
Evidence  of  Natural  and  Revealed 
Religion,  1857;  Emeritus,  1864. 

Portrait  painted  by  Joseph  O.  Eaton 
for  the  Trustees,  1866. 

Samuel  Latham  Mitchill,  MJ>.,  LLJ). 
Born  1764,  died  1&1.  A.M.,  1788; 
M.D.,  University  of  Edinburgh,  1786; 
LL.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
1819L  Professor  of  Natural  History, 
Agriculture  and  Arts  depending  there- 
on, 1792-1802,  also  Botany,  1793-95. 
Representative  in  Congress,  1801-3 
and   1810-12;   United  States   Senator, 
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1804-10;  Vice-President  and  Professor 
of  Chemistry,  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  1807;  Botany  and  Ma- 
teria Medica,  1820-26.  Dr.  Mitchill 
was  distinguished  for  his  breadth  of 
learning. 

Portrait,  painter  not  known,  given 
in  1857  by  Alex.  E.  Hosack  and  other 
children  of  David  Hosack,  M.D. 

Benjamin  Moort,  S.TJ). 

Born  17&  died  1816.  Class  of  1768, 
A.M.,  1771,  S.T.D.,  178?.  Professor 
of  Rhetoric  and  Logic,  1784-87;  Act- 
ing  President,  I775-70;  President  1801- 
n;  Trustee,  1802-13;  Regent,  Univer- 
sity State  of  New  York,  1787-1802; 
Bishop,  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
New  York,  1801-16. 

Portrait,  painter  not  known,  pur- 
chased by  the  Trustees  in  1819. 

Nathaniel  Wah  Moort,  LL  J>. 

Born  1782,  died  1872.  Class  of  1802, 
A.M.,  1805,  LL.D.,  1825.  Adjunct  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  and  Latin  Languages, 
1817;  Professor,  1820-35;  librarian, 
1837-39;  President,  1842-49;  Trustee, 
1842-51. 

Portrait  painter  and  source  not 
known. 

Gonvernenr  Morris,  AJf. 
Born  1752,  died  1816.    Qassof  1768^ 
A.M.,  1771.    Member  Provincial  Con- 

Sess  of  New  York,  1775;  Delegate  to 
mtinental  Congress,  1777-80;  Assist- 
ant Superintendent  of  Finance,  1781- 
85;  Delegate  to  Federal  Constitutional 
Convention,  i787;United  States  Minis- 
ter to  France,  1792-94;  United  States 
Senator,  1800-3;  Canal  Commissioner, 
New  York,  1810-15;  Trustee,  1805-16. 
"Associate  of  Clinton  in  joining  the 
ocean  with  the  lakes." 

Portrait  painted  by  Thomas  Sully, 
loaned  by  tne  Morris  family. 

Charles  Murray  Nairne,  LJELD. 

Born  1808,  died  1882.  A.M.,  St  An- 
drew's University,  1830;  University  of 
Edinburgh ;  L.H.D.,  Regents  Uni- 
versity State  of  New  York,  1865. 
Professor  of  Moral  and  Intellectual 
Philosophy  and  Literature,  1857-1881; 
also  of  History  and  Political  Economy, 
1865-76;  Emeritus,  1881-82. 

Portrait  painted  by  Thomas  Le  Clear 
for  the  Trustees  in  1881. 


George  OgHvie,  AJt. 

Born  175^  died  1797-  Class  of  1774- 
A.M.,  College  of  New  Jersey,  1788. 

Portrait,  painter  not  known,  pre- 
sented by  Cornelius  Comstock,  1896. 

John  OgUvit,  &TJ>. 

Born  1722,  died  1774.  A.M.,  1767. 
S.T.D.,  1770:  A.B.,  Yale,  174&  and 
A.M^  1751;  S.T.D.,  Aberdeen  Univer- 
sity, 1769.  Governor  King's  College, 
1770-74.  Assistant  Minister  of  Trin- 
ity Church,  1764-74.  Missionary  of 
the  S.  P.  G.  F.  P.  to  the  Mohawk 
Indians  in  1749* 

Portrait,  copied  by  C  L.  Elliott  from 
an  original  painted  by  Copley  in  the 
possession  of  Trinity  Church,  New 
York,  presented  by  Cornelius  Corn- 
stock,  1896. 

Willard  Parker,  MJ)n  LLJ>. 

Born  1800,  died  1881.  A.B.,  Har- 
vard University,  1826,  A.M.  and  M.D., 
1830;  LL.D.,  College  of  New  Jersey, 
187a  Professor  of  Surgery,  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  1840-70; 
Professor  Clinical  Surgery,  1870;  es- 
tablished the  College  Clinic  in  1841; 
Emeritus,  1881;  Fellow,  1844;  Trustee, 
1873-84.  "Especially  distinguished  by 
the  maintenance  of  progressive  ideals, 
great  strength  of  character  and  pre- 
eminent leadership." 

Portrait  painted  in  1871  by  Daniel 
Huntington,  and  presented  to  the  Col- 
lege by  a  number  of  the  professors  and 
alumni. 

Stephen  Whitney  Phoenix,  AM. 

Born  1839,  died  1881.  Class  of  1859, 
A.M.,  1862,  LL.B.,  1863.  A  generous 
benefactor  of  Columbia. 

Portrait,  painted  by  Jacob  H.  Laz- 
arus, presented  by  Lloyd  Phoenix  and 
Phillips  Phoenix  in  18^5. 

James  Keswick,  IXJ>. 
Born  1790,  died  1863.  Class  of  1807, 
A.M.,  1810,  LL.D.,  1829.  Professor 
of  Natural  and  Experimental  Philos- 
ophy and  Chemistry,  1820;  Emeritus, 
1853;  Trustee,  1817-20.  Early  and 
widely  known  for  his  scientific  ac- 
quirements. Appointed  in  1838  by  the 
General  Government  as  Commissioner 
for  the  Survey  of  the  Northeastern 
Boundary.  As  a  testimonial  to  his 
merits  the  Trustees  created  an  order 
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of  Emeritus  Professors  and  named 
him  as  the  first 

Portrait  painted  for  the  Trustees  in 
1853  by  John  H.  Ehninger. 

James  Sari  KnsseU,  LL  J). 

Born  1864.  A.B.,  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, 1S87;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Leip- 
zig, 1894;  LL.D.,  Dickinson  Collie, 
*9Q3»  University  of  Colorado,  1905. 
Professor  of  History  of  Education, 
Teachers  College,  1897;  Barnard  Pro- 
fessor of  Education,  1004;  Dean 
Teachers  College  since  189& 

Portrait,  painted  by  Carl  F.  von 
Saltza,  presented  to  Teachers  College 
in  1901. 

Thomas  Taunton  Sabine,  MJ>. 

Born ,  died  1888.    Class  of  1861, 

A.M.,  and  M.D.,  1864.  Assistant  Dem- 
onstrator of  Anatomy,  College  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons,  1866,  also  Lec- 
turer, 1370-72;  Adjunct  Professor, 
1871;  Professor,  1879-88. 

Portrait  painter  and  source  not 
known. 

Henry  Berton  Sands,  MJ>. 

Born  1830,  died  1888.  M.D.,  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  1854. 
Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  1857-66; 
also  Curator  Museum,  1860-67;  Lec- 
turer, 1866;  Professor  of  Anatomy, 
1867-79;  Professor  of  the  Practice  of 
Surgery,  1870-88;  President  of  the 
New  York  Pathological  Society;  Presi- 
dent Medical  Societv  County  of  New 
York,  1875-76.  "  For  many  years  rec- 
ognized as  the  foremost  surgeon  in 
New  York  City,  astute  in  diagnosis, 
sound  in  judgment  and  dexterous  as 
an  operator." 

Portrait  painted  by  Morgan  Rhees 
in  1889. 

William  Colford  Schennerhorn,  A.M. 

Born  1821,  died  1905.  Class  of  1840, 
A.M.,  1843;  Trustee,  1860-1903;  Chair- 
man of  Trustees,  1893-1903.  The  donor 
of  Schennerhorn  Hall,  and  of  many 
other  benefactions. 

Portrait  painted  by  Daniel  Hunting- 
ton in  1897,  at  the  request  of  the 
Trustees. 

Henry  Immannel  Schmidt,  DJ>. 
Born  1806,  died  1889.     D.D.,  Penn- 
sylvania    College,     1Q50.       Professor 


German     Language     and     Literature, 
1848-80;  Emeritus,  1880. 

Portrait  painted  for  the  Trustees  in 
1880  by  Jacob  H.  Lazarus. 

James  Smith,  MJ>. 

Born  1738,  died  1812.  A.B.,  College 
of  New  Jersey,  1757;  M.D.,  Leyden 
University,  1764.  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry and  Materia  Medica,  1767-70; 
Trustee  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  1807-11. 

Portrait,  painter  not  known,  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  David  Hosack  in  1834. 

John  Augustine  Smith,  MJ>. 

Born  1782.  died  1865.  A.B.,  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  College,  1800;  M.D., 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  London, 
and  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, 1812.  Professor  Anatomy  and 
Surgery,  1808-13;  Anatomy  and 
Physiology,  1811-13  and  1826-143. 
President  William  and  Mary  College, 
1814-26.  Identified  with  the  original 
organization  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons,  and  Trustee  and 
President,  1831^43. 

Portrait  copied  from  the  original 
painted  by  J.  G.  Chapman  in  1846. 
Presented  by  Augustine  Smith,  Esq., 
in  1870. 

Alexander  Hodgson  Stevens,  MJ)., 
LU>. 

Born  1789,  died  1869.  A.B.,  Yale, 
1807;  M.D.,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, 181 1 ;  LL.D.,  University  State 
of  New  York,  1849.  Professor  Prin- 
ciples and  Practice  of  Surgery,  i8a6- 
37,   1840-44;   Professor  Clinical   Sur- 

f«ry*  1837-39;  Emeritus,  1844-69; 
'resident  and  Trustee,  1843-55.  At- 
tended the  first  course  of  lectures  at 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
in  1807.  Prominent  for  his  popularity 
and  success  as  a  clinical  teacher,  his 
accuracy  of  diagnosis  and  felicity  of 
illustration. 

Copy  of  a  portrait  painted  bjr  Inman 
for  the  New  York  Hospital  in  1834. 
Presented  in  1871  by  Dr.  John  G. 
Adams,  a  graduate  of  1830,  and  a 
former  pupil  of  Dr.  Stevens. 

Daniel  D.  Tompkins 

Born  1774,  died  1825.  Class  of 
1795-  Member  New  York  Assembly, 
1801;  New  York  Constitutional  Con- 
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vention,  1801;  Representative  in  Con- 
gress, 1805-7;  Associate  Justice  Su- 
preme Court  of  New  York,  1804-7; 
Governor  of  New  York,  1807-17; 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States, 
1817-25;  a  founder  of  the  New  York 
Historical  Society  and  New  York 
Public  School  Society;  Regent,  Uni- 
versity State  of  New  York. 

Portrait,  painter  not  known,  pre- 
sented October  1,  1906,  by  Wm.  W. 
Tompkins,  of  Newport,  R.  I. 

John  Torrey,  MJ).,  IXJ>. 

Born  1796,  died  1873.  M.D.,  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  1818; 
A.M.,  Yale  College,  1823;  LL.D.,  Wil- 
liams  College,  1825  and  Amherst  Col- 
lege, 1845.  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
Geology  and  Mineralogy,  West  Point 
Military  Academy,  1824-27;  Chemistry 
and  Botany,  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  1827-55;  Emeritus,  i860; 
Trustee,  1856-73;  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry and  Natural  History,  College  of 
New  Jersey,  1830-54;  United  States 
Assayer  in  New  York,  1853-73.  One 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  Ameri- 
can scientists. 

Portrait,  painter  not  known,  painted 
for  the  Trustees  1873. 

John  Howard  Van  Amringe,  LJLD., 
LLJ>. 

Class  of  i860,  A.M.,  1863,  L.H.D., 
1890;  Ph.D.,  University  State  of  New 
York,  1877;  LL.D.,  Union  College, 
1895.  Tutor  Mathematics,  i860; 
Adjunct  Professor,  1863;  Lecturer  in 
School  of  Mines,  1864-65;  Professor 
Mathematics,  1865-  ;  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  the  College,  1864*  ; 
Dean  School  of  Arts,  1894-06;  Dean 
Columbia  College  since  1896. 

Portrait,  painted  by  Eastman  John- 
son, presented  Commencement  Day, 
1900,  by  the  Association  of  the  Alumni 
of  Columbia  College. 

Andreas  Vesalius 
Born  1 514,  died  1564.  Professor  of 
Anatomy  at  Pavia  1540,  Bologna  1543* 
later  at  Pisa.  Physician-in-chief  to 
Charles  V.  at  Madrid  1544.  Founder 
of  the  modern  system  of  anatomy. 


Picture  copied  by  Thomas  Hicks 
from  the  original  by  Edouard  J.  C 
Hamman,  Paris,  1848,  presented  by  a 
number  of  the  Professors  and  Trus- 
tees in  1876. 

William  Robert  Ware,  LLJ>. 

Born  1832.  A.B.,  Harvard  College, 
1852,  B.S..  1856,  LL.D.,  1896.  Pro- 
fessor of  Architecture,  1881-1903; 
Emeritus,  1903. 

Portrait,  painted  by  Mrs.  R.  V.  V. 
Sewell  and  presented  by  friends  and 
former  pupils  of  Professor  Ware, 
April  7,  1902. 

George  Washington 

Born  1732,  died  1799- 

Portrait,  attributed  to  Gilbert  Stuart, 
presented  by  Frederic  W.  Whitridge, 
February  3,  1902. 

John  Watta,  MJ). 

Born  1786,  died  1831.  Class  of 
1804;  M.D.,  University  of  Edinburgh, 
1809.  Professor  of  the  Practice  of 
Physic,  Rutgers  College,  1812-26; 
Trustee  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  1820-31;  President, 
1826-31. 

Portrait,  painter  not  known,  pre- 
sented to  the  College  by  Dr.  Gilbert 
Smith,  Fellow  and  former  Trustee,  in 
1849. 

Chariot  Henry  Wharton,  S.TJX 

Born  1748,  died  1833.  Educated  at 
English  Jesuits'  College  at  St.  Omer's, 
Md.  Rector  St.  Mary's  Church,  Bur- 
lington, N.  J.,  1798-1833.  Trustee, 
College  of  New  Jersey,  1800-16. 
President  of  Columbia  College,  1801. 

Portrait,  painter  not  known,  copied 
by  William  H.  Hyde  in  1897  from  the 
original  in  the  possession  of  St 
Mary's  Church,  Burlington,  N.  J.,  by 
order  of  the  Trustees. 

Peter  Wilton,  LL J>. 

Born  1746,  died  1825.  A.M.,  Uni- 
versity of  Aberdeen;  LL.D.,  Union 
College,  1798.  Professor  Greek  and 
Latin,  1789-5)2,  l797',  Emeritus,  1820; 
Acting-President,  1800-1. 

Portrait,  painter  not  known,  pre- 
sented by  the  Alumni  in  1822. 
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John  White  Alexander.  Born  in 
Allegheny  City,  Pa.,  October  7,  1856. 
Educated  in  Munich,  Florence  and 
Paris.  Won  the  gold  medal  of  the 
Philadelphia  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 
in  1807 ;  a  gold  medal  at  the  Paris  Ex- 
position of  1900;  one#  at  the  Pan- 
American  Exposition  in  Buffalo  in 
1901,  etc.  Created  Chevalier  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  in  1901.  Elected 
National  Academician,  1902.  Mem- 
ber of  several  art  academies  and  so- 
cieties. Has  representative  pictures 
in  the  Luxembourg  Gallery,  Paris, 
and  in  many  collections  in  Europe  and 
America.  He  nas  painted  decorations 
at  the  Congressional  Library  in  Wash- 
ington, and  many  portraits. 

Mrs.  James  Hulme  Canfield.  Born 
in  Wisconsin;  educated  at  State  Uni- 
versity; student  in  art  schools  and 
under  private  instruction  in  Chicago, 
New  York  and  Paris. 

John  Gadsby  Chapman.  Born  in 
Alexandria,  Va.,  1808,  died  November 
28,  i88p.  He  studied  in  Italy  and 
settled  in  New  York.  Elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Academy  of  De- 
sign in  1836;  was  one  of  the  original 
members  of  the  Sketch  Club,  which 
in  1847  became  the  Century  Associa- 
tion.    After  1848  he  resided  in  Rome. 

John  Singleton  Copley.  Born  in 
Boston  July  3,  1737,  died  in  London 
September  9,  1815.  His  first  teacher 
was  his  stepfather,  Peter  Pelham,  an 
engraver.  Began  painting  portraits  at 
the  age  of  seventeen.  He  went  to 
England  in  1774  and  remained  there. 
Copley  was  an  excellent  portrait 
painter,  trained  in  the  fine  English 
school  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Augusta  Dudley.  Painted  portrait 
of  Prof.  J.  R.  Beck. 

Joseph  Oriel  Eaton.  Bora  ,  in 
Licking  County,  Ohio,  February  8, 
1829,  died  in  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  February 
7,  1875.  He  was  an  associate  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Design  and  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Painters  in 
Water  Colors.  He  was  best  known 
as  a  portrait-painter.  His  pictures  at 
Columbia  are  signed  with  a  mono- 
gram. 

John  Whetton  Ehninger.  Born 
in  New  York  City,  July  22,  1827,  and 
died  in  Saratoga,  1869.  A.B.  Colum- 
bia, 1847.     In  1848-49  he  studied  with 


Couture  in  Paris.  An  illustrator  and 
painter  of  portraits. 

Chables  Loring  Elliott.  Born  in 
Scioto,  N.  Y.,  1812,  died  in  Albany, 
1868.  Came  to  New  York  City  in 
1834.  Pupil  of  Trumbull  and  of 
Quidor.  Elected  Associate  of  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Design  in  1845  and 
Academician  in  1846.  Fainted  a  large 
number  of  portraits  of  eminent  men 
of  his  time. 

Ellen  G.  Emmet.  Born  in  San 
Francisco.  Granddaughter  of  Judge 
Robert  Emmet  of  New  York.  Studied 
with  William  M.  Chase  and  Robert 
Reid,  and  later  in  Paris  four  years 
with  Frederick  MacMonnies.  Has  ex- 
hibited in  New  York,  Boston  and 
Washington.  Awarded  silver  medal 
at  St.  Louis  Exposition,  1904. 

Edouard  Jean  Conrad  Hamman. 
Born  at  Ostend,  Belgium,  1819,  died 
at  Paris,  March  30,  1888.     A  Belgian 

e  inter,  pupil  of  Nicaise  de  Keyser. 
e  worked  in  Paris  after  1846.  His 
"Infancy  of  Charles  V."  is  in  the 
Luxembourg. 

Frederick  William  Herring.  Born 
in  New  York  City,  November  24,  1821, 
died  March  7,  1908.  He  was  a  pupil 
of  his  father,  James  Herring,  and  of 
Henry  Inman. 

Thomas  Hicks.  Born  in  New- 
town, Pa..  October  18,  1823,  died  at 
Trenton  Falls.  N.  Y.,  October  8,  189a 
Entered  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts  in  1837.  In  1838  he  ex- 
hibited "The  Death  of  Abel"  at  the 
National  Academy  of  Design  in  New 
York.  Studied  in  Europe  from  1845 
to  1849.  Elected  a  National  Acade- 
mician in  1851. 

Daniel  Huntington.  Born  in 
New  York>  1816,  died  there  April  18, 
1906.  Studied  with  Samuel  F.  B. 
Morse,  then  President  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Design.  Visited  Europe 
in  1839  and  1844.  Elected  Associate 
of  the  National  Academy  in  1839; 
Academician  in  1840,  and  president 
1863-69  and  1877-91.  He  was  espe- 
cially successful  as  a  portrait  painter, 
and  had  many  distinguished  men 
among  his  sitters. 

William  Henry  Hyde.  Born  in 
New  York,  January  29.  1858.  A.B. 
Columbia  College,  1877.  Studied 
painting  in  Paris  at  Academie  Julien 
under  Boulanger,  Lef ebvre,  Doucet  and 
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Alexander  Harrison.  Member  So- 
ciety of  American  Artists,  1893;  Asso- 
ciate of  National  Academy  of  Design, 
ipxxx  Received  honorable  mention  at 
Exposition  Universelle,  Paris,  1900; 
bronze  medal  at  Pan-American  Ex- 
position, Buffalo,  1901. 

Charles  Ciomwell  Ingham.  Born 
in  Dublin,  I7g6,  died  in  New  York, 
1863.  Trained  in  the  Dublin  Acad- 
emy, and  settled  in  New  York  in  1817. 
He  assisted  in  founding  the  National 
Academy  of  Design  in  1026  and  served 
as  Vice-President  from  1845  to  1850. 
He  was  an  organizer  and  first  Presi- 
dent of  the  Old  Sketch  Club  in  1827, 
which  in  1817  was  transformed  into 
the  Century  Association. 

Henry  Inman.  Born  in  Utica,  N. 
Y.,  October  ao,  1801,  died  in  New 
York  City,  January  17,  1846.  Was  ap- 
prenticed to  John  Wesley  Jarvis  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  and  at  twenty-one 
opened  a  studio  for  himself.  Assisted 
in  establishing  the  National  Academy 
of  Design  in  1826  and  was  its  first 
vice-president  He  was  a  painstaking 
painter  and  accomplished  much  excel- 
lent work.  His  best  productions  were 
portraits,  of  which  several  were 
painted  in  England,  of  Macaulay, 
Wordsworth,  Chalmers  and  Lord 
Cottenham. 

Eastman  Johnson.  Born  in 
Lovell,  Me.,  July  29,  1824,  died  in  New 
York  April  5, 1906.  Was  self-taught  In 
i8$5  established  himself  as  a  portrait- 
painter  in  Washington,  D.  C.  From 
1849  to  1856  he  studied  in  Europe, 
especially  in  Dusseldorf  and  The 
Hague.  In  1858  he  settled  in  New 
York  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Elected 
member  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Design  m  i860.  Painted  many  inter- 
esting genre  pictures,  but  was  espe- 
cially successful  in  portraiture.  He 
was  a  painter  of  fine  training,  large 
experience  and  excellent  technique,  A 
notable  example  of  his  work  is  the 
"Old  Kentucky  Home"  in  the  Lenox 
Library. 

J.  Redding  Kelly.  Born  in  New 
York  City  in  1870.  Trained  at  the 
National  Academy  of  Design,  where 
he  won  the  Suydam  medal  in  1895 
and  the  Cannon  prize  for  figure  paint- 
ing in  1897. 

Lawrence  Kilburn.  Died  in  1775. 
His  record  is  pleasingly  presented  in 
the    Historical    Magazine,    Vol.     10, 


1866,  Supplement  No.  1.  He  came  to 
New  York  in  May,  1754,  and  from 
time  to  time  printed  in  the  local  papers 
quaint  advertisements,  which  have 
been  preserved.  He  was  for  a  time 
successful  as  a  portrait  painter,  but 
finally  drifted  into  business  as  a  dealer 
in  paints,  oils,  etc. 

Jacob  Hart  Lazarus.  Born  in 
New  York,  October  4,  1822,  died  there 
January  11,  1891.  A  pupil  of  Henry 
Inman.  Elected  an  Associate  of  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Design  in  1849. 

Thomas  Ii  Clear.  Born  in 
Owego,  N.  Y.,  March  17,  1818*  died 
in  Rutherford  Park,  N.  T.,  November 
26,  1882.  He  was  self-taught,  and 
settled  in  New  York  Citv  in  1839. 
Elected  National  Academician  in  1863. 

Don  Raimundo  de  Madrazo.  Born 
in  Rome  in  1841.  A  Spanish  painter, 
the  son  of  Don  Federico  de  Madrazo, 
also  a  painter  and  director  of  the 
Museo  di  Prado  in  Madrid.  Studied 
with  his  father  and  finished  his  edu- 
cation in  Paris.  Succeeded  his 
brother-in-law,  Mariano  Fortuny,  as 
the  leader  among  Spanish  painters. 
He  is  best  known  by  his  genre  pic- 
tures in  costume. 

Francis  Davis  Millet.  Born  in 
Mattapoisett,  Mass.,  November  3,  1846. 
A.B.,  Harvard  University,  1869. 
Served  as  drummer  of  the  60th  Massa- 
chusetts Regiment  in  1864.  Studied 
art  at  the  Koyal  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  in  Antwerp,  1871-72,  where  he 
won  silver  and  gold  medals.  Was 
Second  Commissioner  from  Massa- 
chusetts to  the  Vienna  Exposition, 
1873;  war  correspondent  for  New 
York  Herald,  London  Daily  News  and 
London  Graphic  in  the  Russo-Turkish 
War,  1877-78.  Director  of  decora- 
tions and  of  functions  at  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition,  1893.  Legion  of 
Honor,  Paris,  1900;  Member  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Design,  1885,  and 
other  artistic  societies;  Honorary 
Member  Architectural  League.  He  is 
well  known  as  an  author. 

Francis  Luis  Mora.  Born  in 
Montevideo,  July  27,  1874.  Trained 
at  the  School  of  the  Boston  Art  Mu- 
seum and  at  the  Art  Students'  League, 
New  York.  Painted  decorations  at 
the  Lynn  Public  Library,  1900,  and 
St.  Louis  Exposition,  1904.  Won  the 
Hallgarten  prize,  National  Academy 
of  Design,  1905,  and  numerous  medals. 
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Member  of  National  Academy  of  De- 
sign, 1906. 

William  Sidney  Mount.  Born  in 
Setauket,  L.  L,  November  26,  1807, 
died  there  November  19,  1868.  In 
1826  he  entered  the  School  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Design  in  New 
York.  Associate  of  National  Acad- 
emy of  Design  in  183 1;  Academician 
in  1832V  He  painted  some  clever 
genre  pictures  of  American  subjects. 

Francesco  Mazzuoli  Parmigiano. 
Bora  at  Parma,  Italy,  1503  (or  4), 
died  at  Casalmaggiore  1540.  He  was 
brought  up  under  the  influence  of 
Correggio,  whose  style  he  imitated. 
Went  to  Rome  at  the  age  of  twenty 
and  remained  there  until  the  sack 
of  that  city  in  1527,  when  he  went  to 
Bologna.  The  greater  part  of  his  life 
was  passed  in  Parma.  There  were 
several  painters  who  were  called  Par- 
migiano. 

Rembrandt  Psale.  Born  in  Buck's 
County,  Pennsylvania,  February  22, 
1778,  died  in  Philadelphia,  October  3, 
i860.  In  1801  went  to  England  to 
study  with  Benjamin  West  Returned 
to  the  United  States  in  1803.  He  was 
one  of  the  original  members  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Design,  1826, 
and  succeeded  John  Trumbull  as  its 
President. 

William  Henry  Powell.  Born  in 
New  York  February  14,  1823,  died 
October  6,  1879.  Was  a  pupil  of 
Henry  Inman,  and  afterward  studied 
in  Paris.  Began  to  exhibit  at  the 
National  Academy  of  Design  in  1838, 
and  was  elected  an  Associate  in  1839. 
He  painted  historical  pictures  of 
American  subjects  and  many  portraits. 

Morgan  Rhees.  Painted  portraits 
of  Drs.  Agnew,  Lefferts  and  Sands. 

Carl  Frederick  von  Saltza.  Born 
in  Sorby,  Sweden,  October  29,  1858, 
died  in  New  York,  December  10,  1905. 
He  received  his  training  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  Stockholm, 
and  at  the  Royal  Academy  at  Brussels. 
Instructor  in  Art  at  the  St.  Louis 
School  of  Fine  Arts,  1892-98,  Chicago 
Fine  Arts  Institute,  1808-99,  and  at 
Teachers  College,  1 890-1 901.  He  ex- 
hibited in  Paris,  in  Berlin  and  in  many 
American  cities. 

Amanda  Brewster  Sewell  (Mrs. 
R.  V.  V.  Sewell).  Born  in  Essex 
County,  N.  Y. ;  trained  in  Paris  under 
Lefebvre  and  Boulanger;  elected  Asso- 


ciate of  the  National  Academy  of  De- 
sign, 1903;  awarded  Clarke  prize,  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Design,  1903; 
bronze  medal  St  Louis  Exposition, 
1904. 

William  Thomas  Smedley.  Born 
in  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania, 
March  26,  1858.  Trained  at  the  Phila- 
delphia Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  and  in 
Paris  under  Jean  Paul  Laurens.  Mem- 
ber of  the  National  Academy  of  De- 
sign, 1905. 

William  Oliver  Stone.  Born  in 
Derby,  Conn.,  Sept  26,  1830,  died  in 
Newport,  R.  I.,  Sept  15,  1875.  Pupil 
of  Nathaniel  Jocelyn  in  New  Haven. 
After  1851  lived  in  New  York  City. 
Elected  member  of  National  Academy 
of  Design  in  i%6. 

Gilbert  Charles  Stuart.  Born  in 
Narragansett,  R.  I..  December  3,  1755, 
died  in  Boston,  July  27,  1828.  Stuart 
dropped  the  middle  name,  always  sign- 
ing himself  Gilbert  In  1770  he  went 
to  England  with  a  Scottish  painter, 
Cosmo  Alexander.  He  visited  England 
again  in  1775,  remaining  there  through 
the  war  of  the  American  Revolution. 
Leaving  a  good  practice  there  he  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  in  1792. 
He  painted  many  portraits  of  Wash- 
ington, several  from  life,  but  many  of 
them  replicas.  He  was  a  prolific  por- 
trait painter.  The  catalogue  of  the 
incomplete  exhibition  of  his  works  in 
Boston  in  1880  has  754  entries. 

Thomas  Sully.  Bora  in  Horncastle, 
England,  June  8,  1783.  Came  to 
America  when  a  child,  died  in  Phila- 
delphia November  5,  1Q72.  Picked  up 
his  knowledge  of  painting  from  various 
people  in  America,  chiefly  from  Henry 
Bembridge,  Trumbull  and  Stuart,  and 
from  West  in  England,  which  he  vis- 
ited in  1809.  He  returned  to  Phila- 
delphia, where  for  more  than  forty 
years  he  produced  excellent  portraits. 
He  was  in  the  first  rank  of  the  older 
school  of  American  painters. 

Henry  Stanley  Todd.  Bora  in  St 
Louis,  June  7,  1871.  Pupil  of  Benja- 
min Constant  and  Jean  Paul  Laurens 
in  Paris.  Received  honorable  mention 
at  Pan-American  Exposition,  Buffalo, 
1901,  and  a  bronze  medal  at  St  Louis 
Exposition,  1904. 

John  Trumbull,  son  of  Jonathan 
Trumbull.  Born  in  Lebanon,  Conn., 
June  6,  1756,  died  November  10,  1843. 
Graduated  from  Harvard  in  1773.    In 
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May,  1780,  he  visited  England  and 
studied  painting  under  West  and 
Copley.  His  portraits  and  composi- 
tions, which  include  many  interesting 
battle  pieces,  are  widely  distributed, 
the  most  representative  collection  being 
in  the  art  building  of  Yale  University. 

Fkankun  Tuttle.  Born  in  Ohio, 
June  28,  1846.  Educated  in  America 
and  in  Europe.  Has  painted  portraits 
of  distinguished  men  in  England  and 
America ;  among  them  many  connected 
with  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge. 

John  vanderlyn.  Born  at  King- 
ston, N.  Y.,  October  15,  1775,  died 
there  September  24,  i$52.  Early  came 
under  the  influence  of  Gilbert  Stuart 
As  a  protege*  of  Aaron  Burr  he  went 
to  France  m  1796  and  remained  there 
five  years.  He  exhibited  his  "Marius 
amid  the  ruins  of  Carthage n  in  the 


Paris  Salon  of  180$  and  won  with  it 
the  Napoleon  gold  medal  He  painted 
numerous  portraits  of  the  distin- 
guished men  of  his  day. 

Samuel  Lovett  Waldo.  Born  in 
Windham,  Conn.,  April  6,  1783,  died 
in  New  York,  February  16,  1861. 
Visited  London  from  1806  to  1809. 
Opened  a  studio  in  New  York  where 
he  painted  portraits  until  his  death. 
Associate  Member  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Design  in  1847.  He 
formed  a  partnership  with  William 
Jewett  in  1812. 

Irving  Ramsey  Wiles.  Born  in 
Utica,  1861.  Trained  by  his  father, 
Lemuel  M.  Wiles,  Carroll  Beckwith, 
Win.  M.  Chase  and  Carolus  Duran. 
Awarded  gold  medal  at  Louisiana 
Purchase  Exposition.  Member  of  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Design,  1897, 
American  Water  Color  Society,  etc. 
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COMMENCEMENT— 1908 
A  Fullgrown  Man* 

TILL  we  all  come  in  the  unity  of  the  faith,  and  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  Son  of  God,  unto  a  perfect  man,  unto  the  measure 
of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ :  Bphesians  IV,  13. 

There  is  a  close  connection  this  afternoon  between  my  subject 
and  the  conditions  under  which  we  meet.  We  are  here  for  a  service 
of  religion  under  the  auspices  of  a  famous  university,  and  the  par- 
ticular building  in  which  we  find  ourselves  is  a  gymnasium.  In 
other  words,  we  are  met  for  moral  and  spiritual  culture,  at  the  bid- 
ding of  an  institution  whose  primary  object  is  the  development  and 
discipline  of  the  mind,  and  we  see  around  us  various  implements 
and  devices  for  the  training  of  the  body.  These  things  suggest 
the  manysidedness  of  life  and  remind  us  of  the  need  we  all  are 
under  to  become  fullgrown.  I  think  you  will  all  agree  that  there 
is  something  strong  and  robust  about  that  word  "  fullgrown/'  It 
is  a  manly  word  and  savors  of  athletics ;  and  so  I  take  it  rather  than 
its  equivalent,  a  perfect  man ;  for,  as  I  hope  to  have  you  see,  the 
perfect  man  or  woman  is  the  very  one  who  is  well-developed  and 
fullgrown. 

*  Abstract  of  the  baccalaureate  sermon  preached  before  the  candidates  for 
degrees,  May  24,  1908,  by  the  Rev.  Paul  L.  Frothingham,  D.D.,  of  the  Arlington 
Street  Church,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Here,  for  instance,  are  the  distinctly  evil  and  unfortunate  char- 
acteristics of  life,  the  faults  and  failings  of  our  human  nature.  The 
thing,  however,  that  is  needed,  as  a  rule,  is  not  so  much  the  sup- 
pression or  elimination  of  impulses  that  are  evil,  as  the  development 
and  growth  of  qualities  and  instincts  that  are  good.  In  all  instances 
of  moral  failure  it  is  not  merely  that  certain  instincts  and  desires 
are  too  strong,  but  that  certain  other  instincts  and  desires  are  not 
strong  enough. 

You  remember  how  it  was,  for  instance,  in  the  mythical  career 
of  Phaethon.  The  young  man  undertook  to  drive  his  father's  char- 
iot of  the  sun  across  the  sky;  and  ruin  came  and  disaster,  not  be- 
cause the  horses  were  too  strong,  but  because  the  young  man  was 
not  possessed  of  sufficient  skill  to  hold  and  guide  them.  And  thus 
it  is  as  regards  the  course  which  the  golden  chariot  of  the  soul  must 
make  across  the  shining  sky  ©f  life.  We  need  to  increase  the  pow- 
ers that  we  have  for  self-control. 

In  the  old  days,  when  the  revolution  first  broke  forth  in  France, 
the  people  threw  themselves  against  the  cruel  prison  of  the  old  Bas- 
tille and  tore  it  down,  leaving  a  shapeless  mass  of  ruins  in  the 
famous  square.  Years  afterwards  those  blocks  of  sandstone  were 
removed  and  built  into  a  graceful  bridge  which  throws  its  arch 
across  the  River  Seine.  And  that  is  the  way  it  ought  to  be  with 
many  a  passionate  impulse,  and  many  an  ugly  block,  that  is  in 
the  building  of  our  inmost  natures.  These  oftentimes  may  be  taken 
and  adjusted,  until  they  form  an  actual  bridge  between  the  old  man 
and  the  new,  between  the  life  of  selfishness  and  that  of  service.  The 
uncompleted  life  is  essentially  unlovely,  and  the  fragmentary  one 
unsafe.  The  body  must  not  be  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  the  mind, 
nor  the  mind  neglected  in  developing  the  body. 

Nor  is  it  different  in  regard  to  broader  interests  and  things  of 
wider  moment.  Where  too  often  people  fail  here  in  America  is  in 
the  matter  of  the  true  unfolding  and  development  of  life.  The 
business  man,  as  a  rule,  is  only  a  business  man;  while  the  lawyer 
lives  with  few  or  no  absorbing  interests  outside  his  cases,  his  clients, 
and  the  courts.  Some  one  has  suggested  that  we  need  here  in  our 
country  a  new  descriptive  adjective  in  regard  to  life.  We  have 
heard  about  the  "  simple  life/'  and  have  been  told  about  the  "  stren- 
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nous  life  " ;  but  what  we  ought  now  to  appreciate  and  study  is  the 
value  of  the  "  rounded  life."  The  trouble  with  many,  if  not  most 
of  our  active  men  of  business,  is  not  that  they  are  too  much  inter- 
ested in  commerce  and  finance,  but  that  they  have  too  little  interest  in 
anything  besides.  They  have  laid  aside  their  books  on  leaving  col- 
lege until  the  only  book  they  care  to  turn  to  is  their  check  book. 
They  have  little  interest  in  any  of  the  arts  except  the  art  of  making 
money.  They  engage  with  hand  and  heart  in  what  absorbs  them 
too  completely. 

Rudyard  Kipling  gave  some  very  good  advice  to  the  students  of 
McGill  University  on  just  this  matter.  He  was  speaking  about  this 
modern  call  of  the  world  away  from  culture  and  the  arts,  and  he 
said  :  "  If  more  wealth  is  necessary,  use  your  left  hand  to  acquire 
it,  but  keep  your  right  hand  for  your  proper  work  in  life.  If  you 
employ  both  arms  in  that  game  you  will  be  in  danger  of  stooping  ; 
in  danger  also  of  losing  your  soul." 

Everywhere  today  there  is  a  tendency  to  specialize.  In  our  col- 
leges the  "  humanities  "  are  being  thrust  aside  and  the  utilities  are 
being  taken  up  instead.  More  and  more  men  are  not  studying  for 
the  sake  of  learning,  they  are  studying  for  the  sake  of  earning. 
Comfort  takes  the  place  of  culture;  and  wealth  aspires  after  prizes 
that  were  once  reserved  for  wisdom.  This  failing  can  only  be 
checked  by  a  greater  diligence  and  ardor  for  those  things  which  are 
intellectual  and  ideal, — by  having  an  appreciation  of  what  it  means 
to  be  fullgrown.  In  short,  the  first  direction  of  our  growth,  as  in 
the  world  outside  of  us,  should  be  directed  toward  the  things  which 
lie  beneath  the  surface.  Year  by  year  we  should  come  to  be  more 
deeply  rooted  in  the  great  realities  of  life  and  more  closely  identified 
with  its  underlying  and  eternal  laws.  It  will  be  a  poor  result  and 
a  sorry  consequence  of  our  experience  with  loss  and  failure,  and 
sin  and  sorrow,  if  we  are  not  deepened  in  our  convictions  as  to  the 
beauty  of  holiness  and  the  power  of  purity  and  the  value  of  relig- 
ious faith.  The  man  who  has  not  reached  down  as  he  ought,  who 
has  failed  to  touch  the  deep  things  of  our  human  nature  is  dwarfed 
and  rudimentary. 

But  depth  is  not  the  only  thing  we  look  for  in  the  fullgrown  man 
or  woman.     We  must  also  have    the  element  of    breadth.     The 
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trouble  with  the  selfish  person  is  not  that  his  self  has  become  too 
large,  but  that  it  is  not  large  enough.  The  cure  for  selfishness  is 
larger  growth.  We  become  unselfish  as  the  heart  expands  and  as 
the  person  comes  to  think  of  others  and  their  interests.  "lama 
man,"  said  the  Roman  stoic,  "  and  nothing  that  concerns  human 
beings  is  indifferent  to  me." 

The  third  and  final  line  that  all  true  growth  must  follow  is  up- 
ward, and  by  this  I  do  not  mean  alone  that  we  must  have  high  aims 
and  follow  them.  The  realm  above  us  is  the  realm  of  the  unknown, 
the  eternal,  and  the  spiritual.  We  are  only  fullgrown  men  and 
women,  therefore,  when  we  reach  up  toward  these  higher  things  of 
life,  and  become  associated  with  the  mysterious  and  unsearchable. 
Not  to  be  mere  children  of  the  earth,  but  heirs  of  the  eternal,  is  the 
thing  to  be  desired.  "  The  heart  of  man,"  declared  St.  Augustine, 
"  is  not  at  rest  until  it  finds  true  rest  in  the  eternal." 

You  men  and  women  entered  here  to  grow  in  wisdom;  as  you 
leave,  and  take  your  places  in  the  world,  may  it  be  to  grow  in  use- 
fulness and  power  and  devotion  to  the  right,  and  even  in  that  spirit- 
ual wisdom  which  cometh  from  above,  and  is  full  of  mercy  and 
good  fruits. 

Continuity  of  Education* 
The  wisest  of  kings  has  told  us  that — 

To  every  thing  there  is  a  season, 

And  a  time  to  every  purpose  under  the  heaven. 

The  graduation  period  of  our  universities  is  above  all  a  season 
for  congratulations  and  best  wishes  to  those  who  have  completed 
their  preliminary  training  and  are  about  to  enter  upon  the  strenuous 
work  of  after  life.  These  I  cordially  tender.  But  it  is  also  a  time 
at  which  an  hour  may  well  be  spared  for  reflecting  upon  the  nature 
and  character  of  the  change  in  effort  and  aspiration  that  comes  with 
the  completion  of  the  courses  in  the  university,  that  the  relation  of 
the  future  to  the  past,  of  the  new  life  to  the  old,  may  be  more  clearly 
apprehended.     I  shall  touch  upon  but  one  phase  of  the  matter,  al- 

*  Abstract  of  an  address  delivered  before  the  graduating  classes  of  the 
Schools  of  Mines,  Engineering  and  Chemistry,  on  the  afternoon  of  May  26, 
1908,  by  F.  P.  Fish. 
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though  many  are  well  worthy  of  consideration,  and  shall  only  hope 
to  emphasize  a  thought  that  is  undoubtedly  familiar  to  you  all.  It 
can  not  be  necessary  to  do  much  more  than  remind  you  that  your 
education  has  by  no  means  been  completed  by  your  successful  mast- 
ery of  the  admirable  courses  of  instruction  offered  to  you  by  this 
great  university,  but  that  it  will  continue  throughout  your  lives. 
While  I  shall  enlarge  to  some  extent  on  this  subject,  my  chief  effort 
will  be  to  impress  upon  you  that  exactly  as  the  extent  to  which  each 
one  of  you  has  profited  by  his  training  in  the  Columbia  Schools  of 
Applied  Science  has  depended,  not  merely  upon  his  individual  ca- 
pacity but  even  more  upon  the  point  of  view  and  spirit  with  which 
he  has  approached  his  work,  so  in  the  future  the  degree  and  char- 
acter of  the  education  which  each  man  will  receive  and  the  profit 
and  pleasure  of  it  to  him,  are  matters  largely  within  his  own 
control. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  a  prime  function  of  education  is  to 
train  the  individual,  that  he  may  be  able  to  deal  with  the  affairs  of 
life,  complicated  and  variable  as  they  are,  with  intelligence,  honesty, 
efficiency  and  sincerity;  to  fit  him  to  adjust  and  readjust  his  rela- 
tions to  other  men  and  to  affairs  as  occasion  may  require ;  to  excite 
his  sympathy  with  all  that  is  noble  and  beautiful  in  life  and  in  na- 
ture ;  to  develop  his  moral  and  intellectual  powers  so  as  to  make  him, 
to  as  great  an  extent  as  possible,  effective,  useful  to  himself  and  to 
others,  and  as  far  as  may  be,  a  happy  and  successful  man. 

From  the  earliest  times,  only  by  constant  effort,  has  it  been  pos- 
sible to  wrest  from  nature  the  raw  materials  necessary  for  life,  to 
transform  them  into  the  required  shape  for  consumption  and  use, 
and  to  distribute  them  so  that  human  wants  might  be  supplied.  As 
the  standard  of  living  advanced,  the  demands  enormously  increased. 
Man  was  no  longer  satisfied  with  what  was  merely  necessary  to  sup- 
port life.  He  required  to  a  constantly  increasing  extent  things 
other  than  food,  clothing,  shelter  and  protection.  He  demanded 
luxuries;  and  as  has  been  so  often  said,  the  luxuries  of  one  day  be- 
come the  necessities  of  the  next.  His  artistic  and  aesthetic  faculties 
developed  with  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  amount  of  energy 
that  had  to  be  expended  to  meet  his  demands. 
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Nearly  everyone  has  been  obliged  to  work,  and  everyone  who 
worked  has  of  necessity  received  a  real  education  for  the  work  he 
had  to  do.  The  day  laborer  has  to  be  educated  to  use  the  pick  and 
shovel;  the  housewife  to  do  the  work  of  the  family;  the  farmer,  the 
mechanic,  the  musician,  the  hunter  and  the  fisherman,  the  trades- 
man, the  sailor  and  the  soldier  have  all  been  educated  men  in  a  true 
sense,  even  if  they  never  saw  a  book  or  attended  a  school.  Each 
has  learned  and  has  been  taught  to  do  the  particular  thing  in  the 
world's  work  that  by  his  own  will  or  by  chance  has  been  assigned 
to  him. 

I  only  desire  to  emphasize  what  seems  to  me  the  necessity  that 
every  man  should  recognize  that  exactly  as  the  Babylonians,  the 
Greeks,  the  Romans,  the  men  of  the  Renaissance  and  Benjamin 
Franklin  were  educated  to  an  admirable  degree,  so  that  they  could 
be  both  "  speakers  of  words  "  and  "  doers  of  deeds  "  without  syste- 
matic schooling,  so  each  one  of  us  has  the  opportunity  and  the  duty 
of  supplementing  the  education  that  he  gets  in  school  and  university 
by  exactly  the  methods  which  have  been  so  effective  in  times  when 
school  and  university  education,  as  we  know  it,  was  not  available. 

If  I  am  right  in  believing  that  a  man's  work  is  better  done  and 
that  he  becomes  a  more  useful  citizen  and  gets  far  more  satisfaction 
out  of  life,  if  he  makes  a  definite  effort  to  take  full  advantage  of 
the  delightful  educational  opportunities  which  are  within  his  own 
control,  it  is  certainly  well  worth  while  for  every  man  and  particu- 
larly every  graduate  of  a  university  to  consider  what  he  may  accom- 
plish in  this  direction,  with  the  view  of  enlarging  his  horizon,  in- 
creasing his  capacity  for  work  and  pleasure,  developing  his  moral 
and  intellectual  faculties,  and  in  general  fitting  himself  to  play  a 
larger  and  more  creditable  part  in  the  affairs  of  life. 

I  do  not  overlook  the  fact  that  some  men  have  no  spare  time. 
Many  have  special  private  duties  which  limit  their  opportunity  for 
definite  effort  of  the  kind  to  which  I  have  referred.  Some  are  un- 
selfishly engaged  in  promoting  the  public  interest  in  politics,  reform 
movements  and  in  works  of  culture,  education  or  charity.  Great  is 
the  obligation  of  the  community  to  such  men.  Many  of  us,  how- 
ever, have  the  time,  if  we  elect  to  utilize  it.  It  is  upon  this  large 
majority  that  I  urge  a  definite  recognition  of  the  advantages  and 
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pleasure  to  be  derived  from  the  lifelong  opportunities  for  continuous 
education  which  are  open  to  us  all. 

Commencement  Day 

The  change  in  the  University  calendar,  which  brought  the  one- 
hundred  and  fifty-fourth  commencement  of  Columbia  University 
on  the  last  Wednesday  in  May,  was  considered  most  wise  by  the 
many  alumni  and  other  visitors  to  the  grounds  of  the  University. 
While  it  was  not  possible  to  avoid  the  extreme  heat  so  character- 
istic of  these  celebrations,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  secured 
the  presence  of  many  who  ordinarily  leave  the  city  by  the  second 
week  in  June,  and,  furthermore,  the  presence  of  the  entire  faculties, 
the  many  candidates  for  degrees  and  enthusiastic  alumni  contributed 
indeed  a  most  inspiring  spectacle  for  the  undergraduates  and  other 
students  whose  examinations  scheduled  for  the  following  week  re- 
quired their  presence  at  the  University.  It  is  no  secret  that  when 
the  grounds  of  the  University  were  laid  out  the  condition  im- 
posed on  the  landscape  gardeners  was  that  the  shrubs  and  flowers 
planted  should  be  in  full  blossom  by  June  1st,  and  as  a  result  grove, 
campus  and  quadrangle  then  appear  at  their  best,  and  never  were 
they  more  attractive  than  at  this  commencement. 

Under  the  direction  of  Professor  George  F.  Sever,  who  repre- 
sented the  faculties,  the  academic  procession  was  formed  in  the  lib- 
rary and  candidates  for  degrees,  officers  of  instruction,  trustees  and 
guests  to  the  music  of  a  military  band  marched  to  the  gymnasium. 
Here  the  conferring  of  degrees  took  place  and  the  graduates  of 
1908,  sealed  with  alma  mater's  approval,  passed  out  to  join  the  grand 
army  of  Columbia's  sons  engaged  in  the  furtherance  of  science  and 
letters,  and  the  uplift  of  humanity.  After  several  selections  by  the 
University  Orchestra,  the  excellence  of  whose  playing  aroused  con- 
siderable comment,  the  exercises  were  opened  with  prayer  by  the 
acting  chaplain  of  the  University,  the  Reverend  G.  A.  Oldham. 

The  address  to  the  graduates  was  then  delivered  by  the  Presi- 
dent.    Dr.  Butler  said : 

The  good  company  that  today  goes  out  from  these  walls  with 
the  tokens  of  alma  mater's  satisfaction  and  approval,  looks  almost 
of  necessity  forward.     New  and  strange  tasks  are  now  to  be  begun 
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and  life's  careers  are  now  to  be  entered  upon.  Our  University  is 
to  be  justified,  or  not,  of  her  children  according  as  these  tasks  are 
performed  and  these  careers  accomplished.  How  shall  each  one  of 
you  know  ten  years  hence,  or  twenty,  whether  he  is  still  growing 
in  nature  and  in  spirit,  and  whether  he  is  really  doing  things  that  are 
worth  while  in  the  world?  This  question  implies  that  there  are 
standards,  by  the  application  of  which  we  are  able  to  determine 
whether  the  answer  is  to  be  Yes  or  No. 

There  is  no  revelation  of  character,  of  its  solidity  or  its  hollow- 
ness,  like  that  of  the  standard  to  which  one  resorts  for  the  test  of 
excellence.  These  standards  are  to  be  chosen  with  full  recognition 
of  the  high  significance  of  the  choice,  and  when  chosen  they  are  to 
be  treasured  as  their  value  deserves.  Our  standards  of  physical 
measurement  are  carefully  kept  from  exposure  to  heat  and  cold,  to 
dust  and  disturbance,  that  their  accuracy  may  not  be  impaired.  Just 
so  are  our  standards  of  intellectual  and  moral  measurement  in  need 
of  protection.  They,  too,  suffer  from  abuse,  from  misuse,  and 
from  exposure,  and  when  they  so  suffer  the  results  are  in  high  de- 
gree unhappy. 

A  university  has  done  but  poorly  for  the  student  if  it  has  not 
given  him  safe  and  enduring  standards  for  the  measurement  of  in- 
tellectual and  moral  excellence.  The  educated  man  or  woman 
should  know,  and  therefore  should  shun,  the  sham,  the  tawdry,  the 
pretentious,  and  the  second  rate.  Nothing  is  so  health-giving  to  the 
human  spirit  as  constant  association  with  what  is  truly  first-rate. 
In  reading  the  story  of  the  life  of  Gladstone,  one  can  almost  see  his 
nature  grow  deeper  and  stronger  and  broader  through  contact  with 
noble  aspiration,  with  large  problems  of  public  concern,  with  the 
most  excellent  books,  and  with  the  most  elevated  spirits  of  his  time. 
So,  in  lesser  degree,  it  may  be  for  each  one  of  us.  If  we  choose  the 
excellent  and  abide  by  it,  the  excellent  will  reward  us  with  its  gifts 
of  power  and  satisfaction. 

A  most  persistent  enemy  of  sound  standards  is  the  tendency  to 
delight  in  the  applause  of  the  crowd,  and  in  the  acclaim  of  the  un- 
thinking, the  immature  and  the  ill-informed.  More  than  one  leader 
of  men,  past  and  present,  has  been  led  astray  by  the  strong  tempta- 
tion which  this  tendency  offers.  Sometimes  one  almost  feels  that 
the  noisiest  policy  is  to  pass  for  the  best,  and  that  which  is  at  the 
moment  the  most  popular  is  to  be  adjudged  to  be  the  wisest  This 
confusion  is  the  chief  danger  to  which  democracy  is  exposed.  What 
men  want  often  contradicts  what  men  ought  to  have,  and  to  bring 
the  two  in  harmony  is  the  supreme  task  alike  of  education  and  of 
statesmanship.     Not  the  clamor  of   the  crowd,  however  angry  or 
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however  emphatic,  but  what  Sir  Thomas  Browne  quaintly  called 
"  the  judgment  of  the  judicious,"  is  the  true  standard  of  merit.  To 
it  we  must  constantly  and  hopefully  repair.  We  should  never  be 
tempted  or  cajoled  or  frightened  into  deserting  it.  Moreover,  we 
soon  learn  that  time  is  an  element  in  all  weighty  judgments  as  to 
the  excellence  of  human  endeavor.  If  it  be  true  that  distance  lends 
enchantment  to  the  view,  it  is  also  true  that  distance  gives  a  sense  of 
true  proportion  and  perspective,  and  an  opportunity  to  take  notice  of 
the  consequences  of  actions  and  undertakings. 

Many  lives  that  promise  well  end  in  disappointment  or  worse. 
Observation  of  the  activities  of  men  seems  to  warrant  the  belief 
that  the  promise  of  20  or  25  is  not  often  fulfilled  at  40  or  45.  Each 
human  life  appears  to  be  projected  into  view  with  a  certain  initial 
velocity  and  a  certain  potential  energy,  and  the  trajectory  of  most 
lives,  even  those  from  which  much  is  expected,  tends  to  bring  them, 
through  loss  of  initiative,  to  the  level  of  assured  mediocrity  by  40 
or  45  years  of  age.  Length  of  years  and  capacity  for  achievement 
seem  to  stand  in  little,  or  at  least  in  no  direct,  relation  to  each  other. 
The  lesson  is  plain.  When  the  serious  business  of  life  is  begun  few 
men  find  time  or  inclination  to  refresh  the  spirit  and  to  restore  its 
energy,  and  so  for  most  human  beings  any  but  the  most  routine 
existence  comes  to  an  end  when  the  original  store  of  potential 
energy  is  exhausted.  On  the  other  hand,  the  life  whose  poten- 
tial energy  is  constantly  renewed  and  increased  by  helpful  service, 
by  sober  reflection,  and  by  continued  study,  may,  and  will,  continue 
to  keep  its  trajectory  high  above  the  ground  for  decade  after 
decade. 

What  has  been  done  here  at  the  University  by  way  of  prepara- 
tion, and  for  the  nurture  of  mind  and  character,  is  not  an  end,  but  a 
beginning  only.  To  stop  now  storing  up  energy,  and  material  con- 
vertible into  energy,  means  that  the  really  useful  part  of  your  lives 
will  be  over  in  another  score  of  years.  The  present  stock  of  intel- 
lectual fuel  will  then  be  exhausted,  in  all  but  a  very  few  cases  in 
each  thousand. 

Both  ambition  and  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  unite,  there- 
fore, in  insisting  that  we  shall  labor  to  keep  ourselves  intellectually 
and  morally  alert,  that  we  shall  not  exhaust  our  powers  or  let  them 
rust  through  neglect,  but  that  we  shall  so  use  them  that  they  con- 
stantly gain  in  effectiveness  as  experience  heightens  their  possi- 
bilities. To  do  this  is  to  gain  success  in  life,  whether  one's  place  in 
the  world  be  conspicuous  or  humble. 

Refreshment  and  vigor  of  mind  and  spirit  will  come  most  surely 
from  observance  of  those  ancient  words  of  counsel,  than  which 
none  are  wiser : 
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"  Whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever  things  are  honorable, 
whatsoever  things  are  just,  whatsoever  things  are  pure;  whatso- 
ever things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report;  if 
there  be  any  virtue  and  if  there  be  any  praise,  think  on  these  things." 

The  conferring  of  degrees  then  followed,  the  deans  or  repre- 
sentatives of  the  various  faculties  presenting  the  candidates.  Dean 
Van  Amringe  presented  93  candidates  for  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  arts  and  15  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science,  and  on  these 
diplomas  were  conferred.  On  97  graduates  of  Barnard  College, 
presented  by  Professor  W.  T.  Brewster,  acting  dean  of  Barnard 
College,  the  bachelor's  degree  was  then  conferred  by  the  President, 
and  then  followed  54  candidates  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws 
presented  by  Dean  G.  W.  Kirchwey  of  the  Law  School.  After  the 
candidates  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine,  81  in  number,  had 
arisen  in  their  places  and  taken  the  Hippocratic  Oath  administered 
by  Professor  John  G.  Curtis,  Dr.  Samuel  W.  Lambert  presented 
them  for  the  degree  which  was  duly  conferred.  The  Faculty  of 
Applied  Science  recommended  29  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
engineer  of  mines,  2  for  metallurgical  engineer,  17  for  civil  engi- 
neer, 21  for  electrical  engineer,  12  for  mechanical  engineer,  and 
8  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  in  chemistry,  the  graduates 
being  duly  presented  by  Dean  F.  A.  Goetze  and  receiving  the  appro- 
priate degrees  from  the  President. 

The  acting  dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Fine  Arts,  Professor  James 
Rignall  Wheeler,  presented  six  candidates  for  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  science  and  one  for  the  certificate  in  architecture  and  these 
diplomas  were  duly  awarded  by  the  President.  From  Teachers 
College,  presented  by  Professor  James  Earl  Russell,  dean  of  the 
faculty,  came  119  candidates  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science 
in  education,  five  candidates  for  the  doctor's  diploma  in  education, 
51  candidates  for  the  master's  diploma,  132  for  the  bachelor's 
diploma,  and  88  for  special  diplomas.  Professor  H.  H.  Rusby, 
dean  of  the  College  of  Pharmacy,  then  presented  21  candidates  for 
the  degree  of  pharmaceutical  chemist  and  three  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  pharmacy.  The  secretary  of  the  University 
Council,  Professor  Calvin  Thomas,  presented  218  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  master  of  arts,  2  for  the  degree  of  master  of  laws  and  55 
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for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy,  and  on  these  separately 
and  in  order  the  degrees  were  duly  conferred. 

The  first  of  the  honorary  degrees  to  be  conferred  was  that  of 
master  of  arts  on  Jonathan  Mayhew  Wainwright  of  the  class  of 
1884.  Mr.  Wainwright  was  introduced  by  Professor  A.  V.  Wil- 
liams Jackson  as  follows: 

Columbia  is  proud  of  the  successes  of  her  sons  and  is  glad  to 
recognize  them  by  bestowing  her  favors  upon  them.  Among  the 
members  of  the  alumni  who  are  recommended  to  receive  today  her 
recognition  is  a  graduate  of  the  class  of  1884,  who  has  achieved 
reputation  in  the  legal  profession  which  he  graces,  and  has  won  the 
highest  esteem  in  positions  of  trust  which  he  has  beeen  called  upon 
to  fill;  who  has  served  his  country  in  time  of  war;  and  who  has, 
as  a  member  of  Assembly  from  the  County  of  Westchester,  for 
seven  years  at  Albany,  honorably  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office 
and  gained  the  lasting  confidence  and  regard  of  his  fellow-citizens. 

President  Butler  in  handing  Mr.  Wainwright  his  diploma  re- 
ferred to  his  services  as  a  member  of  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
New  York  and  an  upright,  untiring  and  effective  representative  of 
the  people. 

The  degree  of  doctor  of  science  was  then  conferred  on  Charles 
Freeman  Williams  McClure,  professor  of  zoology  in  Princeton 
University,  to  whom  President  Butler  referred  as  "  a  lover  as  well 
as  a  teacher  of  science,  constantly  striving  to  widen  its  boundaries." 
Professor  McClure  was  presented  by  Professor  George  M.  Hunt- 
ington in  the  following  brief  address : 

The  development  of  anatomy  as  a  science  in  this  country  dates 
back  less  than  twenty  years.  Prior  to  that  time  organized  ana- 
tomical research  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  had  a  foothold  in 
America.  We  were  taught  to  look  to  England  and  the  Continent 
for  all  great  progress  in  morphology.  Today  conditions  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  have  materially  changed.  Not  only  at  the  older 
seats  of  learning  in  the  East,  but  at  numerous  points  in  western 
and  southern  sections  of  our  country,  educational  centers  have 
developed  in  which  departments  of  morphological  instruction  and 
investigation  are  organized  on  sound  and  productive  principles. 

The  contrast  offered  by  the  beginning  and  the  close  of  the  last 
two  decades  in  the  development  of  this  branch  of  human  knowledge 
is  indeed  remarkable.  Much  has  been  accomplished  in  that  period 
and  the  future  is  large  with  promise.    America  today  is  recognized 
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among  the  scientific  workers  of  the  world  as  having  passed  in  the 
morphological  sciences  from  the  receptive  to  the  productive  stage. 

These  results  have  been  achieved  by  the  earnest  efforts  and 
sound  conceptions  of  a  relatively  small  group  of  men,  among  whom 
stands  as  a  foremost  figure  Charles  F.  W.  McClure,  professor  of 
comparative  anatomy  of  Princeton  University.  He  has  borne  a 
full  share  in  the  national  development  of  scientific  anatomy,  both 
as  teacher  and  as  original  investigator  of  remarkably  keen  and  far- 
reaching  caliber.  To  his  energy  and  foresight  his  university  owes 
today  an  invaluable  equipment  for  study  and  research  in  the  great 
morphological  museum  which  he  founded  and  developed. 

It  seems  fitting  that  a  sister  institution  should  certify  to  the 
College  of  New  Jersey  her  appreciation  of  work  well  performed, 
and  to  supplement  material  evidences  of  success  by  the  academic 
endorsement  of  a  man  whose  accomplished  deeds  proclaim  his  worth 
far  better  than  any  words  of  his  presentor. 

There  were  four  candidates  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws, 
the  first  of  whom,  Professor  Hermann  Schumacher,  Kaiser  Wil- 
helm  professor  in  Columbia  University  in  1906-07,  was  prevented 
from  being  present  and  his  diploma  was  received  by  the  German 
Consul  General  as  his  representative.  In  recommending  Professor 
Schumacher,  who  holds  the  chair  of  economics  in  the  University 
of  Bonn,  Professor  E.  R.  A.  Seligman  said: 

In  this  age  of  the  recrudescence  of  nationalism  it  was  a  happy 
thought  to  promote  international  good  will  by  the  establishment 
of  an  exchange  professorship  between  two  mighty  nations.  As  the 
first  incumbent  of  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  chair  at  Columbia  University, 
the  German  Government  selected  a  scientist  who,  although  still 
young,  had  won  marked  distinction  both  at  home  and  abroad 
through  his  contributions  to  economic  science  and  to  the  cause  of 
commercial  education.  To  Doctor  Hermann  Schumacher,  keen 
thinker,  wise  counselor,  indefatigable  worker,  successful  teacher 
and  honored  friend,  not  only  Columbia  University,  but  the  whole 
nation  is  indebted  for  his  admirable  presentation  of  German  achieve- 
ments and  German  ideals,  and  for  setting  a  standard  which  it  will 
not  be  a  light  matter  for  his  successors  to  attain.  I  have  the  pleas- 
ure to  present  his  name  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  and  to  beg 
that  in  his  absence,  which  we  all  deplore,  his  worthy  representative, 
the  German  Consul  General,  be  requested  to  accept  and  to  transmit 
the  outward  tokens  of  this  distinction  to  the  scholar  whom  we 
esteem  it  a  privilege  to  honor. 
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The  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  was  then  conferred  on  George  B. 
Post,  who  was  introduced  by  Professor  A.  D.  F.  Hamlin  as  follows : 

In  an  age  preeminent  for  material  achievement  it  is  the  privi- 
lege of  the  University  to  bestow  its  laurels  upon  the  thinker  and 
the  interpreter  of  ideals.  Before  you  stands  one  who  for  more  than 
forty  years,  with  untiring  industry  has  been  interpreting  his  ideals 
of  beauty  into  enduring  structures  for  private  and  public  service 
and  civic  embellishment ;  an  engineer  who  is  an  artist ;  an  architect 
whose  works  are  masterpieces  of  scientific  construction;  and  a 
citizen  who,  having  given  four  years  of  his  early  manhood  to  dis- 
tinguished service  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  has  ever  since 
illustrated  all  that  is  highest  and  best  in  citizenship  and  in  his  chosen 
art.  A  graduate  in  engineering  of  our  sister  university  in  this 
city,  George  Browne  Post  was  one  of  the  first  students  in  that 
earliest  American  school  of  architecture,  the  office  of  the  late 
Richard  M.  Hunt;  and  his  own  office  has  been  for  forty  years  a 
training  school  of  successful  architects.  In  a  remarkable  series  of 
important  works,  he  has  shown  himself  a  leader  in  the  progress  and 
development  of  American  architecture,  and  a  master  in  the  intimate 
union  of  science  and  art,  of  power  and  beauty  in  structural  design. 
The  highest  professional  honors  have  been  the  merited  reward  of 
these  achievements.  For  these  eminent  services  to  art  and  to  citi- 
zenship, I  have  the  honor,  Mr.  President,  to  request  that  on  behalf 
of  this  University,  you  confer  upon  Colonel  George  Browne  Post, 
past-president  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  and  of  the 
National  Arts  Club,  director  of  the  Municipal  Art  Society,  councillor 
of  the  National  Sculpture  Society,  National  Academician,  corre- 
sponding member  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  and 
Chevalier  of  the  Ligion  d'Honneur,  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor 
of  laws. 

In  conferring  the  degree  President  Butler  referred  to  Mr. 
Post  as  one  whose  services  to  this  city  and  to  the  country  are  re- 
corded in  the  many  evidences  of  his  architectural  and  engineering 
skill,  and  who  has  worthily  won  the  high  place  in  the  profession 
which  he  adorns. 

Professor  Charles  F.  Chandler  then  presented  for  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  laws,  Henry  Clay  White,  president  of  the  State  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College  of  Georgia,  an  active  leader  in 
the  movement  for  more  widely  diffused  and  more  soundly  organized 
training  in  agriculture  and  the  mechanical  arts.  Professor  Chandler 
said  in  part: 
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It  is  my  pleasant  duty  and  privilege,  Mr.  President,  to  present  to 
you  today  for  high  honors  from  Columbia  University,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  and  successful  workers  in  the  field  of  scientific 
agriculture  and  agricultural  education,  Henry  Clay  White,  of 
Georgia.  Thirty-six  years  ago  Dr.  White  was  appointed  to  the 
chair  of  chemistry  at  the  University  of  Georgia.  He  was  one  of 
those  to  whose  lot  it  fell  to  rebuild  the  civilization  of  the  South 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  war.  A  few  years  later  he  was  appointed 
State  chemist,  devoting  himself  to  researches  on  fertilizers  and  food- 
stuffs. He  was  then  made  directing  chemist  of  the  State  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station,  and  finally  president  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 

Probably  Dr.  White's  most  important  service  to  agricultural 
science  began  in  1886,  when  he  became  interested  in  the  Association 
of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations.  He 
has  served  as  president  of  the  Association,  and  as  a  member  and 
chairman  of  its  executive  committee,  for  many-  years.  In  these 
various  posts  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  lead  in  the  presentation  to  Congres- 
sional committees  of  all  the  technical  arguments  for  the  Federal 
legislation  which  established  in  1887  the  agricultural  experiment 
stations,  and  increased  in  the  years  1890,  1906  and  1907  the  endow- 
ment of  the  land-grant  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts.  In  conclusion  I  would  say,  Mr.  President,  that  Columbia 
could,  hardly  have  selected  a  more  deserving  recipient  for  her 
academic  honors,  and  I  take  great  pleasure  in  presenting  Dr.  White 
for  the  degree  of  LL.D. 

A  distinguished  alumnus  in  the  person  of  Frederic  William 
Stevens,  bachelor  of  arts  of  Columbia  College  in  the  class  of  1864, 
vice-chancellor  of  New  Jersey,  was  the  next  recipient  of  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  laws,  and  in  presenting  him  Professor  F.  M.  Burdick 
of  the  faculty  of  law  said : 

The  latest  criticism  of  the  American  judge  depicts  him  as  a 
tyrant,  bent  on  defeating  the  will  of  the  people  by  declaring  pro- 
gressive statutes  unconstitutional.  However,  one  may  have  the 
power  of  a  tyrant  and  yet  not  use  it  as  a  tyrant.  Such  an  one  is 
the  eminent  judge,  whom  I  have  the  honor  to  present  for  the 
doctorate  of  laws.  He  has  exercised  his  high  authority  in  admin- 
istering justice  between  litigants,  not  in  accordance  with  the  fitful 
mood  of  the  multitude,  nor  the  passionate  petition  of  the  reformer, 
but  with  the  law  of  the  land.  He  has  employed  the  extraordinary 
writ  of  injunction ;  but  only  as  a  shield  against  wrongdoing.  His 
opinions  in  support  of  its  proper  use  are  among  the  finest  specimens 
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of  judicial  reasoning,  and  alone  would  justify  the  request,  which  I 
now  make,  that  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  be  conferred  upon 
Vice-Chancellor  Stevens  of  New  Jersey. 

The  last  degree  to  be  conferred  was  that  of  doctor  of  sacred 
theology  on  the  Reverend  Lea  Luquer,  bachelor  of  arts  of  Colum- 
bia College  in  the  class  of  1852.  Mr.  Luquer  was  presented  by 
Dean  Van  Amringe  in  the  following  address : 

I  present  to  you  for  a  degree  honoris  causa,  the  Reverend  Lea 
Luquer,  bachelor  and  master  of  arcs  of  Columbia  College,  Rector 
of  St.  Matthews  Church,  Bedford,  New  York.  By  his  ministrations 
of  nearly  half  a  century  in  this  parish,  by  his  devotion  to  the  in- 
terests of  religion  and  fidelity  to  the  duties  of  his  sacred  calling,  by 
his  moral  worth  and  unaffected  piety,  by  his  sound  judgment  and 
ready  sympathy,  by  his  equable  temper  and  active  benevolence,  by 
courtesy  that  has  never  failed  and  fairness  never  doubted,  Mr. 
Luquer  has  won,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  the  respect  and  regard, 
the  trust  and  confidence  of  a  large  community,  extending  far  beyond 
the  bounds  of  his  parish  and  including  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men.  Sir,  I  ask  the  University  to  set  her  mark  of  approval  upon 
her  devoted  son,  distinguished  as  he  is  by  qualities  and  accomplish- 
ments that  characterize  the  eminent  citizen  and  the  faithful  servant 
of  a  divine  Master,  by  now  conferring  upon  him  the  honorary 
degree  of  doctor  of  sacred  theology. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremonies  in  the  gymnasium,  the  pro- 
cession was  re-formed  and  proceeded  to  the  chapel,  where  the  class 
of  Eighty-three,  Arts,  Mines  and  Political  Science,  presented  to 
the  University  a  memorial  gift  in  the  form  of  a  pair  of  handsome 
bronze  torcheres  standing  on  either  side  of  the  entrance.  The  pro- 
cession to  the  chapel  was  well  organized  and  impressive  and  was 
witnessed  by  a  large  number  of  the  alumni  who  had  gathered  for 
the  luncheon  and  reunion.  On  behalf  of  the  class,  Herbert  Liv- 
ingston Satterlee  made  the  presentation  address.    He  said  in  part : 

One  of  the  best  customs  of  Columbia  graduate  life  is  that  each 
class,  on  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  its  graduation,  should  give 
to  alma  mater  a  token  of  its  loyalty  and  affection.  The  sons  of 
Columbia  are  like  the  adventurers  of  olden  days:  when  they  re- 
turned from  a  successful  voyage  they  laid  an  offering  of  thanks 
upon  the  shrine  of  the  patron  saint  of  the  port  from  which  they 
had  departed.  This  year  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  class  of  '83,  Arts, 
Mines  and  Political  Science,  to  pay  such  a  tribute  of  love  and 
gratitude. 
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It  is  true  that  this  location  is  npt  the  one  which  we  knew  as  under- 
graduates, and  that  these  noble  buildings  are  not  our  own  familiar 
halls ;  but  Columbia  is  still  the  same  and  our  hearts  turn  to  this  spot 
with  unerring  impulse.  After  this  day,  whenever  we  come  upon 
these  grounds  we  will  feel  even  more  at  home.  We  will  see  yet 
another  evidence  of  our  college  spirit — the  production  of  our  hands 
and  brains  transmuted  into  enduring  bronze.  We  will  feel  the 
more  that  we  have  done  our  part  in  helping  to  beautify  the  place 
where  others  are  gathering  knowledge  and  strength  for  life's  work, 
just  as  we  gained  our  equipment  for  the  struggle,  years  ago,  under 
the  elms  on  forty-ninth  street.  .  .  . 

After  twenty-five  years  of  work  in  our  individual  vocations, 
over  seventy  of  our  number  are  gathered  together  from  almost 
every  State  in  the  Union.  In  all  the  fields  of  honorable  effort  in 
which  men  seek  careers — we  have  been  at  work.  Through  it  all 
we  have  carried  a  feeling  of  thankfulness  and  appreciation  for 
the  associations  which  we  formed  and  the  standards  which  we 
learned  here.  We  have  prized  the  Columbia  principles  which  we 
inherited  as  undergraduates  f rom  those  who  went  before,  and  which 
may  be  summed  up  in  these  axioms : 

"  Speak  the  truth; 
Deal  fairly; 
Fear  no  man." 

Here  we  first  got  to  know  each  other  and  formed  friendships 
that  are  enduring  and  will  last  to  the  end.  Here  we  were  taught 
how  to  study  and  how  to  think  for  ourselves.  The  methods  of 
thought  and  work  which  we  learned  were  constructive.  The 
destructive  doctrine  of  discontent  had  no  place  in  the  curriculum. 
There  were  no  lectures  on  the  merits  of  inactivity  or  laziness,  and 
no  one  attempted  to  substitute  sensational  denunciation  for  logical 
reasoning.  Everyone  was  imbued  with  the  idea  that  patient  re- 
search, diligent  study,  and  painstaking  investigation,  made  the 
surest  basis  for  honest  and  permanent  achievement.  These  lessons 
we  took  with  us  into  the  active  work  of  life,  and  whatever  measure 
of  success  we  may  have  severally  attained,  we  owe  in  large  degree 
to  them.  There  was  also  inculcated  in  us  a  deep  respect  for  law 
and  order  and  a  great  reverence  for  the  flag  of  our  country.  These 
must  ever  be  the  teachings  of  Columbia.  Her  history  and  proud 
position  demand  it. 

We  can  testify  that  in  our  undergraduate  days  there  was  a  way 
of  looking  at  things — an  atmosphere,  a  tone  imparted  to  the  Uni- 
versity by  its  graduates  and  faculty,  that  made  each  man  realize 
that  Columbia  men  were,  first  of  all,  expected  to  be  men  of  honor. 
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No  matter  what  his  degrees  of  scholarship  or  material  success  and 
without  regard  to  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  in  after  life,  we  learned 
that  a  Columbia  man — the  world  over — at  all  times  and  under  all 
circumstances,  was  a  gentleman.  That  priceless  tradition  we  have 
cherished  and  can  fairly  claim  to  have  upheld.  It  is  preeminently 
one  of  the  things  for  which  today  we  are  thankful  to  our  alma  mater. 

What  more  fitting  tokens  could  we  give  than  these  two  torcheres 
bearing  each  upon  its  crown  a  group  of  lights?  Of  the  forces  of 
nature,  light  is  the  most  beneficent,  the  one  which  means  most  to 
every  living  thing.  On  this  historic  ground,  where  has  been  seen 
in  succession  the  gleam  of  the  Indian's  camp  fire,  the  flare  of  the 
torches  of  a  patriot  army  and  the  lamps  of  peaceful  freemen,  we 
have  placed  the  magic  light  that  modern  science  has  wrested  from 
the  product  of  the  mines.  We  have  lifted  it  up  on  standards 
artistically  wrought  in  the  design  of  the  period  and  of  the  native 
country  of  the  bold  mariner  from  whose  name  was  coined 
"  Columbia/' 

As  that  majestic  library  may  well  typify  the  brains  of  the 
University,  surely  this  beautiful  chapel  is  its  heart,  and  here  we 
have  placed  our  tribute.  The  foundation  of  Columbia's  greatness 
and  the  basis  of  its  influence  must  always  be  the  maintenance  of 
faith  in  Divine  guidance.  Though  new  schools  may  supplant  the 
old,  though  departments  may  be  transformed  and  courses  of  in- 
struction altered,  from  time  to  time,  there  will  ever  be  but  one 
Deity,  unchanging  and  everlasting,  and  the  steps  of  His  temple  will 
be  lit  for  all  to  enter  in. 

Mr.  President,  the  class  of  '83  gives  these  torcheres  to  the 
University  with  unstinted  love  and  gratitude  and  every  wish  for 
continued  usefulness  and  power. 

For  all  the  years  that  have  passed  since  we  first  came  to  Co- 
lumbia we  have  known  the  College  motto,  and  our  gifts  signify 
our  hope  and  our  belief: 

IN  LUMINE  TUO  VIDEBIMUS  LUMEN. 

The  memorial  was  accepted  for  the  University  by  President 
Butler,  who  spoke  of  his  own  acquaintance  with  the  members  of 
the  class  and  the  great  feeling  of  loyalty  toward  Columbia  mani- 
fested by  the  men  of  The  Early  Eighties. 

The  exercises  were  brought  to  a  close  with  a  poem  from  John 
Kendrick  Bangs,  which  was  most  warmly  received  by  his  classmates 
and  the  assembled  audience.  Mr.  Bangs  was  most  happy  in  his 
humor  and  the  most  significant  of  his  verses  follow: 
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EIGHTY-THREE 

A  score  of  years  and  five  have  passed  away 

Since  that  right  glad,  and  somewhat  sad,  Commencement  Day, 

When  we  with  heads  and  hearts  both  rather  large 

Set  forth  prepared  to  take  the  world  in  charge — 

Each  son  of  Eighty-three 

A  full  Trustee 
By  alma  mater  fair  endorsed  as  fit 

To  take  good  care  of  it. 
Sad  did  I  say  ?     What  sadness  can  there  be 
To  soldiers  setting  forth,  armed  cap-a-pie, 
To  do  the  work  that  soldiers  have  to  do— 
With  laurels  bright  before,  what  need  of  rue? 
Ah  well,  no  shame  there  is  in  tears 
At  leaving  for  all  time  those  wondrous  years 
Wherein  from  childhood's  ways,  and  apron-strings, 
At  old  Columbia's  call  we  stretched  our  wings, 
And  soared  to  manhood,  and  instilled  with  Truth 

Emerged  from  Youth ; 
Gave  over  rout,  the  plaisaunce,  and  our  toys, 
To  buckle  down  to  labor,  and  Life's  sterner  joys. 
Ah,  they  were  fair,  those  days  of  long  ago— 
Care- free  and  happy  days,  and  all  aglow 
With  buoyant  joy ;  eager,  elate,  and  free ; 
The  past,  a  dream  of  frolic,  memory 
Of  childish  things,  the  which  were  put  aside 
When  we,  as  Freshmen,  filled  with  swelling  pride, 
Trod  old  Columbia's  Campus.     No  acreage  was  there, 
Yet  where  is  green  today  to  us  more  fair? 
Gone  is  that  grass,  and  gone  those  trees  in  bloom ; 
Torn  is  the  olden  terrace,  and  in  gloom 
The  cold  earth  lies  that  in  the  Yesteryears 

Put  forth  its  grassy  spears 
Whereon  we  trod,  and  when  the  days  grew  long 
Reclining  filled  the  air  with  song ; 
And  like  that  bit  of  teeming  soil  in  Spring, 
When  life  within  begins  its  fluttering, 
Deep  in  our  souls  first  felt  in  those  fair  hours 
The  subtle  stirring  of  our  dawning  powers ! 
A  thing  of  Soul  that  Campus  was  to  me — 
The  thing  itself  is  gone,  yet  we  may  see 
Its  welcome  once  again,  its  face  serene, 
Its  shadows  cool,  its  mantle  softly  green 
In  those  fair  realms  that  for  Earth's  travelers  wait 
Away  beyond  the  golden  Sunset  Gate ! 
Perchance  e'en  now  our  brothers  gone  before 
Are  gathered  there  as  in  the  days  of  yore; 
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Blithe  souls  from  earthly  fetters  free, 
To  celebrate  tonight  with  Eighty-three  I 
To  them  and  it,  a  silent  toast  from  us 
Still  here  at  work  I     To  them,  all  glorious, 
Upon  that  spirit  campus  there  above, 
A  toast  that  thrills  with  memory  and  love  I 

Palatial  halls 
Palatial  walls, 

Were  not  Columbia's  then, 
But  she  had  men 
And  men  it  is,  not  halls  and  walls  of  state, 
That  make  a  Nation  or  an  Institution  great. 
From  these  we  learned  the  deeper  things  that  stir 

To  character, 
And  got  from  pressure  of  the  hands,  and  glance  of  eyes, 

The  learning  that  in  spirit  lies, 

That  ne'er  as  yet  has  any  sage 
Set  down  in  books,  or  on  the  printed  page; 
And  every  man  who  sought  a  comrade's  hand 
From  that  most  learned,  grave,  and  reverend  band, 
Had  but  to  ask  to  get  in  matchless  store 
The  treasure  that  his  soul  was  yearning  for. 
The  kindly  word  of  Barnard,  patriarchal  face 
That  ever  shone  most  bright  with  inward  grace ; 
The  helpful  hand  of  Drisler,  calm,  benign, 
Stretched  out  to  help  the  laggard  o'er  the  line ; 
And  Rood,  in  class-room  not  unlike  his  name, 
But  out  of  it  a  friend  of  pure  and  steady  flame; 
And  Peck,  not  Harry,  but  the  one  before, 
Whom  but  to  know  was  fondly  to  adore, 
Who'd  flunk  a  chap  in  class-room,  but  apart 
Took  more  than  one  of  us  close  to  his  heart; 
Chandler  and  dear  Van  Am — thank  God  they  still  are  left, 
Else  alma  mater  were  indeed  bereft ! 
These  were  our  treasures  in  those  ancient  days, 
When  old  Columbia  rang  with  our  glad  roundelays — 
Guides,  mentors,  teachers,  preachers  too, 
But  best  of  all,  friends  tried  and  ever  true — 
Great  spirits  all,  all  men  of  sympathy, 

In  those  dear  days  that  used  to  be, 
Who  labored  with  us  through  those  happy  years, 
And  while  they  hammered,  noted  well  our  tears, 
And  strove  to  dry  them  till  Columbia  became, 

An  alma  mater  worthy  of  the  name. 
In  leaving  such  our  sadness  wholly  lay, 
Upon  that  glad,  though  somewhat  sad,  Commencement  Day, 

Just  as  a  lad  of  spirit  grieves 
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When  he  his  father  leaves, 
And  stirred  by  thought  of  victories  to  come 
Yet  weeps  to  leave  behind  the  joys  of  Home. 
The  charge  we  then  assumed — what  of  our  Trust 
In  caring  for  this  glad  green  ball  of  dust? 
Have  we  improved  it  by  our  faithful  care, 
And  made  it  richer  for  the  coming  heir, 
Or  hath  it  stood  whereon  that  day  'twas  found 
When  with  our  outstretched  hands,  on  the  rebound, 
We  caught  it  and  made  promises,  to  wit : 
For  better  or  for  worse  we'd  handle  it? 
'Tis  hard  to  strike  the  balance.     There  be  those 
Who  deem  the  world  today  a  thing  of  woes, 
And  in  their  plaint  of  pain  and  misery 
Lament  the  quiet  days  that  used  to  be, 
Just  as  the  aged  mind  harks  back  to  youth, 
And  e'er  avers  that  was  the  time  of  Truth, 
And  grieves  because  the  methods  of  that  day 
By  hot  ambition  have  been  flung  away 
For  questionable  means  to  win  the  crown 
That  in  the  end  will  pull  the  Nation  down. 
We've  optimists  who  deem  the  showing  great 
In  all  that  goes  to  make  a  sturdy  state, 
And  pessimists  who  saturate  the  years 
With  cataracts  of  seething,  scalding  tears, 
A  very  deluge  that  one  can't  but  think 
Makes  Noah's  seem  a  drop  of  pallid  ink. 

A  retrospect  reveals  a  pleasant  sight. 

The  world  was  glad  and  green,  full  of  delight. 

The  prospect,  fair;  no  trace  of  care,  or  murk — 

Our  Theodore  was  born,  but  had  not  got  to  work. 

Peace  hovered  over  all — the  State,  the  Arts, 

And  busy  men  controlled  the  Nation's  marts, 

Content  with  fair  returns,  and  modest  gain, 

And  life  was  peaceful  if  a  trifle  plain. 

We'd  millionaires,  but  no  one  owned  the  earth ; 

They'd  not  discovered  water's  golden  worth; 

The  Atlantic  Ocean  had  not  yet  been  coined, 

And  H20  to  oil  was  yet  unjoined. 

The  man  who  owned  a  share  of  railway  stock 

Could  not  compete  with  Moses  and  his  rock, 

Who  when  he  tapped  it  with  his  scepter  tip 

Let  loose  a  deluge  fit  to  float  a  ship. 

Finance  was  in  its  smiling  infancy, 

And  one  who  owned  a  dollar  knew  that  he 

Owned  just  one-hundred  cents  in  coppers  fair, 
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Not  seven  nickels  mixed  with  heated  air.    .   .    . 

We  got  our  fashions  from  the  Prince  of  Wales, 

In  collars,  hats,  and  coats,  and  swallow-tails, 

And  bred  a  harmless  creature  called  a  Dude, 

Who  gave  much  pleasure  to  the  multitude. 

Society  was  quite  an  honored  thing, 

Made  up  of  folks  who  had  a  solid  ring, 

The  most  of  whom  led  peaceful,  happy  lives, 

And  never  sought  to  wed  their  neighbors'  wives, 

Unless  of  course  the  neighbor's  wife  they'd  wed 

Had  qualified — the  neighbor  being  dead. 

Divorce  was  not  a  fad,  and  bonds  of  Matrimony, 

Were  not  redeemed  in  current  Alimony, 

And  if  one  wed  a  maid  'twas  one  to  seven 

That  she'd  stay  his  until  he  went  to  Heaven. 

No  Yankee  Duchesses  there  were,  and  foreign  Marmosets, 

With  leaky  palace  roofs  and  tailor's  debts, 

Had  not  made  their  assurance  doubly  sure 

By  taking  Uncle  Sammy's  Keeley  Cure, 

And  after  passing  through  a  Newport  summer 

Regilt  their  crowns,  and  soothed  the  pressing  plumber. 

In  art,  men  painted  pictures  that  portrayed 

The  things  we  see  around  in  light  and  shade, 

The  scenes  as  Nature  made  them,  sea  and  sky, 

The  things  that  walk  on  earth,  the  things  that  fly, 

Not  works  of  Art  that  leave  you  much  in  doubt 

If  what  you  see's  an  angry  water-spout, 

Or  just  a  Study,  set  in  Central  Park, 

Called  "  Lady  reading  Ibsen  after  dark." 

A  painting  was  a  picture,  not  a  hint 

In  riotous  display  of  form  and  tint 

Of  how  the  artist  would  have  done  if  he 

Had  made  the  earth  in  forty-nine-o-three — 

Or  thereabouts,  B.  C. — 
And  no  one  needed  then  a  careful  chart 
To  tell  him  what  was  hidden  under  Art. 
In  Letters  we  had  Poets  who  could  pen 
A  Sonnet  that  appealed  to  common  men, 
Not  like  the  verse  in  current  magazines 
That  ripples  on,  but  Lord  knows  what  it  means ; 
And  novelists  who  penned  a  goodly  tale 
That  rested  and  refreshed  the  reader  pale, 
Of  Heroes  bold,  and  Heroines  to  suit, 
Who  always  walloped  well  the  wicked  brute 
Who  dared  to  stand  in  merry  Cupid's  way, 
And  dropped  the  curtain  on  a  wedding-day; 
Instead  of  grim,  and  awful  narratives 
That  tell  us  how  the  vicious  mortal  lives, 
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And  with  the  pen  amuck,  and  fevered  breath, 
Fill  up  their  pages  with  dark  scenes  of  death, 
Pile  crime  on  horror,  till  we  note  with  pain, 
The  mark  of  honor  is  the  mark  of  Cain, 
And  all  the  nauseating  mass  of  sin 
Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  Glyn. 
In  things  of  State  I  seem  to  call  to  mind 
That  we  had  men  of  rather  stately  kind, 
And  even  those  whose  human  frailties 
Forbade  that  they  should  win  our  suffrages 
Had  qualities  to  lift  them  from  the  plane 
Of  sordid  folk  in  search  of  sordid  gain. 
They'd  brawn  and  brain, 

And  trained  in  state-craft  they 

Shed  luster  on  their  way, 
And  when  they  talked  you  could  not  hear  the  clink 

Of  Aggregated  Chink.  .  .  . 

So  all  things  were.     We  lived  in  Paradise, 
And  though  the  Apple  dangled  'fore  our  eyes, 
We  left  it  there  content  with  quiet  ways, 
That  should  enhance  our  joys,  and  serve  our  days; 
And  like  the  happy  cow  that  chews  its  cud, 
Thirsts  not  for  fame,  nor  sheds  another's  blood, 
Lived  on,  supplied  the  world  with  milk  and  cream, 
And  deemed  our  lives  an  iridescent  dream* 

Then  Eighty-three  took  hold — our  gallant  clan 

Its  task  of  managing  the  world  began, 

And  straightway  all  was  changed,  and  from  that  hour 

Began  old  Uncle  Sammy's  dreams  of  power. 

The  aged  chap  awoke,  'gan  taking  notes 

And  showed  a  dawning  consciousness  of  oats. 

We  knocked  that  dangling  pippin  from  the  tree, 

And  spread  the  seeds  of  Strenuosity, 

And  one  of  these  that  flew  to  Harvard's  soil 

Sunk  in  a  soul  that  soon  began  to  boil — 

Half  South,  half  North,  some  Dutch,  a  little  Celt, 

That  blossomed  forth  as  Teddy  Roosevelt, 

To  some  a  thinker  deep,  to  some  a  fine 

Unequaled  specimen  of  Frankenstein ; 

To  some  a  Statesman,  and  by  some  unmasked 

As  answer  to  a  question  no  one  asked, 

But  sure  to  rest  on  History's  last  page 

Completest  type  of  this  unrestful  age. 

In  him  we  embodied  Statecraft,  leadership, 

To  nurse  our  strength,  and  give  our  foes  the  slip. 

The  ancient  ways  of  Mr.  Washington, 
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And  sage  old  Jefferson, 
The  ways  of  Jackson,  Lincoln,  and  the  crew 
'Neath  whom  the  youthful  Eagle  waxed  and  grew, 
Were  cast  aside  'neath  our  Administration, 
And  Sam  became  a  sort  of  Carrie  Nation, 
That  with  an  axe  went  blazing  on  the  course 
Like  great  Saint  George  upon  Saint  Vitus'  horse. 
So  brash  we  grew  we  shortly  went  to  war, 
Not  on  our  own  but  on  another  shore 
And  thrashed  the  Spaniard  soundly,  though  they  say 
The  foemen  turned  their  backs  and  ran  away 
Ere  Theodore  had  chased  them  twenty  rods 
Or  caught  his  breath  to  call  them  Mollycods. 
It  was  a  pretty  war.     Some  called  it  cute — 
It  surely  proved  our  sailor-boys  could  shoot — 
And  though  compared  to  other  wars  methinks 
It  seemed  more  like  a  game  of  Tiddledywinks, 
It  turned  our  Uncle  Sammy  upside  down, 
Seduced  him  from  his  dreams  of  mild  renown, 
From  vales  of  sweet  content  allured  him,  and 
A  scepter  called  the  big-stick  in  his  hand 
It  sped  him  forth  to  every  clime  and  zone 
On  everybody's  business  but  his  own — 
Afraid  of  none,  nor  Ghibbeline  nor  Guelph, 
And  lacking  other  foes  he's  lately  thrashed  himself. 

In  other  things  our  course  was  much  the  same. 
What  once  was  trade,  is  now  a  gambling  game — 
A  game  for  men  who're  made  of  iron  stuff, 
Who  see  no  meaning  in  the  word  "  enough." 
One  of  those  Apple  seeds  fell  on  rich  soil, 
Lay  pickled  for  a  while  in  gushing  oil, 
And  then  'twixt  eve  and  morn,  bloomed  so  immense, 
It  made  old  Midas  look  like  thirty  cents, 
And  men  awoke  to  find  their  dollars  prized 

So  magnetized, 
No  power  on  earth  could  hold  them  clear  and  free 
From  God's  Appointed  Dollar  Marked  Trustee, 
And  Uncle  Sam,  the  same  who'd  licked  the  don, 
Looked  like  the  hired  man  of  Uncle  John. 
The  game  waxed  fierce.     So  many  lost  their  grips, 
A  chap  named  Bryan  called  for  cheaper  chips. 
"  We've  not  enough  to  play,"  he  cried  with  pain, 
"  Let's  cut  the  chips  in  two,  and  start  again." 
And  we  right  careful  of  our  honor  cried, 
"  Make  dollars  cheap  ?     Gadzooks — may  woe  betide, 
And  cover  with  eternal  black  despair, 
The  hand  that  coins  a  dollar  out  of  air ! " 
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In  righteous  wrath  we  thundered  'gainst  the  foe 

Who'd  take  and  treat  our  well-loved  dollar  so — 

And  not  long  after  all  this  wild  commotion 

Ourselves  began  to  coin  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 

Not  at  the  mint,  but  in  the  marts  and  mines, 

In  all  our  Industries  and  railway  lines, 

In  granaries  and  abbatoirs  and  all 

That  goes  to  make  up  business,  large  and  small, 

Till  no  one  in  this  broad  and  beauteous  zone 

Need  go  without  a  share  to  call  his  own 

If  haply  he'd  a  dime  or  smaller  sum 

To  put  into  United  Vacuum, 

Consolidated  Neck,  or  take  a  try 

In  Moneybag's  Amalgamated  Sky. 

In  other  words  with  ne'er  a  thought  of  stealth, — 

Perish  that  thought ! — we  have  created  wealth 

In  labor  saving  ways,  without  distress, 

By  use  of  pen  and  ink  and  printing  press, 

Until  a  billion  dollars  hath  become 

In  our  purview  a  very  paltry  sum — 

Though  I'm  afraid  if  once  we  squoze  the  water 

'Twere  hardly  worth  two  dollars  and  a  quarter. 

And  through  it  all  we've  kept  our  dollar  clean 

As  some  untouched  primeval  forest  scene ; 

As  honest  as  the  day,  and  seems  to  me 

More  careful  where  it  goes  than't  used  to  be. 

In  days  gone  by  'twas  roysterously  inclined, 

And  went  with  folks  of  very  common  kind, 

But  now  'tis  more  exclusive,  and  one  sees 

It  rarely  save  'mongst  our  best  families. 

For  labor  we've  done  quite  as  much,  and  just 
As  dollars  hold  themselves  aloof  from  dust, 
So  labor  now  is  flocking  by  itself, 
Cares  little  for  a  job,  and  much  for  pelf. 
And  laws  are  being  made  whereby  a  man 
With  conscience  clear  does  little  as  he  can, 
And  when  at  e'en  he  comes  to  make  his  touch 

Gets  twice  as  much 
For  doing  nothing  as  in  days  of  yore 
He  got  for  doing  things  we  paid  him  for. 
Our  Knights  of  Labor  are  mere  Days  of  Rest, 
And  men  who  formerly  would  do  their  best, 

For  skill  athirst, 

Now  do  their  worst, 
And  then  complain  in  paragraph  and  verse 

Because  they  can't  do  worse, 
Until  the  paradox  hath  come  to  pass, 
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Our  laborers  have  formed  our  Leisure  Class ! 

In  other  words  we've  ripped  things  up  the  back 

And  for  the  air  have  given  up  the  track. 

We've  heresy  in  churches,  strikes  in  schools ; 

At  colleges  the  student  blithely  rules, 

And  if  a  man  declines  to  wear  his  pants 

As  Sophomores  decree,  he's  lost  his  chance, 

Must  fade  away,  and  quench  his  thirst  for  knowledge 

At  least  in  that  especial  kind  of  college. 

We've  ta'en  the  world  and  stood  it  on  its  head. 

Our  leaders  now  are  by  the  rabble  led. 

All  men  are  specialists — in  Physic,  Law, 

In  Art  and  Letters, — the  Department  Store 

Epitomizes  life.     The  simpler  ways 

Of  simpler  days  ' 

Have  faded  and  the  world  is  seen 
Today  a  monstrous,  intricate  machine, 
With  no  one  by,  no  well-trained  engineer, 
Who  understands  the  whole,  to  keep  it  clear 
Of  pitfalls  on  the  path.     In  maddest  pace 
'Tis  hurling  onward  blindly  into  space 
To  come  to — What  ?     Who  knows  what  future  lies 
Beyond  the  nights  that  now  obscure  our  eyes? 

Two  pictures  these— one  of  the  days  now  gone; 
The  other,  NOW,  perhaps  too  grimly  drawn 
The  balance  ?     I'll  not  strike  it.     Not  for  me 
To  make  or  mar  the  joys  of  Eighty-three 
With  balances.     They  might  indeed  be  wrong — 
Yet  may  I  sing  for  you  one  Traveler's  song 

Whose  Hope  is  strong, 
But  who  while  walking  on  his  strenuous  way 
With  fond  affection  dwells  on  Yesterday? 

0  I  have  come  back  from  Yesterday, 
And  I  fear  I  have  come  too  late. 

1  wearily  walk  the  broad  highway 

In  search  of  a  friendly  gate ; 
In  search  of  an  eye  that  will  pause  awhile 

For  a  neighborly  glance  at  me ; 
In  search  of  lips  with  a  welcoming  smile, 

And  a  hand-clasp  warm  and  free. 

In  vain  I  look  for  the  landmarks  old 

That  formerly  beckoned  me  on. 
The  lanes  that  were  are  avenues  cold, 

Their  green  lawns  and  gardens  are  gone; 
And  up  where  the  Heavens  were  bright  and  fair, 
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And  the  rays  of  the  sun  streamed  down, 
Now  rise  vast  structures  shutting  the  air 
And  light  from  the  gloomy  town. 

The  sober  throngs  of  the  men  of  trade, 

In  search  of  a  modest  gain, 
In  nerve-racked  armies  now  arrayed 

Contend  with  their  brawn  and  brain 
For  prizes  vastly  beyond  their  need, 

And  dollars  in  endless  store, 
And  vales  where  Peace  was  the  Merchant's  meed 

Are  literal  scenes  of  war. 

The  honor  bright  of  the  ancient  days 

That  spurred  men  to  their  best 
And  urged  them  on  to  the  noblest  bays, 

Is  a  byword  and  a  jest; 
And  the  leisure  hour  for  mortal  minds 

To  arise  with  a  new-born  force, 
Is  nowhere  found,  for  Mammon  binds 

His  followers  to  his  course. 

O  come,  come  away  from  these  stressful  scenes ! 

Come  back  to  the  quiet  vale. 
Come  back  to  the  soft  and  lovely  greens 

That  border  the  long  lost  trail. 
Come  back  to  the  ways  of  your  honored  sires, 

Find  Peace  from  the  present  fray, 
In  the  Land  of  the  Heart,  and  the  Heart's  Desires 

In  the  Haven  of  Yesterday. 

With  rather  less  formality  the  procession  was  formed  to  march 
across  the  street  to  the  college  campus,  where  the  presentation  to 
the  University  of  the  statue  of  Alexander  Hamilton  was  made  by 
the  Association  of  the  Alumni  of  Columbia  College.  The  chair- 
man of  the  Statue  Committee,  Herbert  L.  Satterlee,  '83,  turned  it 
over  to  the  president  of  the  Alumni  Association,  Julien  T.  Davies, 
'62,  who  made  the  formal  presentation.  In  the  course  of  his  ad- 
dress Mr.  Davies  said: 

Mr.  President:  On  behalf  of  the  Alumni  Association  of  Co- 
lumbia College,  it  is  my  pleasure  and  my  duty  to  perform  the 
honorable  service  of  presenting  to  Columbia  College  through  you, 
the  President  of  Columbia  University,  this  statue  of  Alexander 
Hamilton,  which  has  been  placed  in  position  in  front  of  Hamilton 
Hall.    It  is  an  adequate  representation  of  the  great  son  of  Columbia 
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College,  fittingly  created  by  an  artist  who  is  himself  one  of  our 
alumni,  and  who,  by  his  skill,  his  enthusiasm,  and  the  insufficient 
reward  that  he  has  consented  to  accept  for  his  labors,  is  the  largest 
individual  contributor  to  the  work  of  vesting  this  gift  in  our  alma 
mater.  The  Alumni  Association,  in  accomplishing  this  result, 
while  itself  contributing  the  larger  part  of  the  required  funds,  has 
been  much  aided  by  graduates  of  the  University  and  others  who 
were  not  enrolled  among  its  members.  Indeed,  it  was  to  be  expected 
that  anyone  who  was  familiar  not  merely  with  the  great  services 
rendered  by  Alexander  Hamilton  to  these  United  States  at  the 
period  of  their  becoming  united,  but  also  with  his  connection  with 
Columbia  College,  should  have  regarded  it  as  a  privilege  to  con- 
tribute toward  the  perpetuation  of  his  memory  and  the  stimulation 
of  inquiry  regarding  his  career,  afforded  by  this  living  image, 
which  for  generations  of  students  to  come  will  stand  here  as  a  pro- 
vocative to  the  study  of  this  great  man.  In  these  days,  when  prepa- 
ration for  the  activities  of  life  is  prolonged  beyond  the  early  years 
of  manhood,  it  seems  incredible  that  Alexander  Hamilton,  with 
the  comparatively  slender  preparation  that  he  received  should,  at 
such  an  early  age,  have  done  such  great  things.  His  preliminary 
schooling  ended  when  he  was  eleven  years  of  age,  at  which  time 
he  became  a  clerk,  and  subsequently  manager  of  Nicholas  Cruger's 
store,  at  St.  Croix,  in  the  West  Indies.  At  sixteen  we  find  him, 
after  a  year  of  preparation  in  a  grammar  school,  entered  as  a  stu- 
dent in  Columbia  College.  The  following  summer,  he  is  making 
speeches  at  public  meetings  in  the  city  of  New  York  on  the  side 
of  the  patriots,  who  were  gathering  their  strength  for  their  contest 
with  Great  Britain,  and  writing  political  pamphlets  in  answer  to 
the  arguments  of  the  Tories,— one  of  his  productions  being  a  reply 
to  the  Rev.  Myles  Cooper,  at  that  time  the  president  of  Columbia 
College.  We  are  familiar  with  the  story,  that,  when  a  crowd  of 
angry  Sons  of  Liberty  besieged  the  College,  to  seize  the  person 
of  the  president  and  visit  him  with  tar  and  feathers — and  perhaps 
sterner  treatment, — young  Hamilton  stood  upon  the  steps  of  the 
College  and,  by  his  tactful  eloquence,  kept  the  mob  at  bay  until 
President  Cooper  was  able  to  escape  over  the  back  fence  from  the 
vengeance  of  his  political  enemies.  In  three  years  Hamilton  had 
completed  his  studies,  to  which  four  years  were  usually  devoted, 
and  would  have  received  his  degree  of  B.A.  in  the  spring  of  1777 
but  for  the  dissolution  of  the  College  in  consequence  of  the  disorders 
of  the  Revolution.  We  see  him  next  at  the  age  of  twenty,  as  chief 
of  staff  to  General  Washington;  for  five  years  the  confidential 
adviser  of  the  majestic  commander-in-chief.  Then  he  commenced 
his  career  at  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  almost  simul- 
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taneously  his  services  to  our  alma  mater.  He  became  a  member  of 
the  first  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  which  was  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  College, 
and  served  upon  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  finances 
of  the  College  and  report  a  plan  of  instruction.  In  1787  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Assembly,  and  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  securing 
the  passage  of  an  Act  restoring  to  the  College  the  independence  and 
the  property  which  it  had  enjoyed  under  its  original  charter  but  of 
which  it  had  been  deprived  by  the  Act  of  1784  creating  the  Regents 
of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York.  By  this  Act  the 
control  of  the  College  was  transferred  to  a  Board  of  Regents  ap- 
pointed by  the  Legislature  or  the  Governor,  in  whom  was  vested 
title  to  all  the  College  endowments.  The  Act  which  Hamilton 
secured  in  1787  reestablished  the  corporate  identity  of  Columbia 
College,  by  ratifying  the  original  charter  of  the  College  with  its 
own  Board  of  Trustees,  upon  whom  were  conferred  the  exclusive 
management  of  the  College  and  the  absolute  ownership  and  control 
of  the  endowments,  of  which  it  had  been  deprived  by  the  Act  of 
1784.  If  nothing  else  were  noticeable  in  the  career  of  Alexander 
Hamilton  to  procure  the  veneration  and  perpetuation  of  his  name 
by  every  alumnus  of  the  College,  his  services  in  obtaining  our 
present  charter,  in  conferring  upon  her  the  right  of  self-government, 
in  restoring  to  her  the  endowments  which  were  her  birthright  and 
bringing  her  again  into  her  own,  were  sufficient  to  establish  his 
claim  to  be  thus  remembered. 

During  the  succeeding  seventeen  years,  and  until  his  early  death 
at  the  age  of  forty-seven,  he  served  as  trustee  of  the  College.  But 
his  fame  rests  upon  broader  and  deeper  foundations  than  those  he 
built  as  part  of  our  College  history.  To  his  original  powers  of 
mind,  his  quick  grasp  of  the  principles  of  government,  finance  and 
political  economy,  his  untiring  energy,  his  wonderful  eloquence  and 
unceasing  perseverance,  were  due  in  a  large  measure — possibly 
more  than  to  the  efforts  of  any  other  single  man  who  lived  in  the 
United  States  during  this  period — the  formation  of  our  Union. 
He  was  most  active  in  bringing  about  the  Philadelphia  Convention 
of  1786,  which  adopted  the  Constitution.  He  contributed  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  essays  that  appeared  in  the  Federalist,  which, 
by  the  influence  of  its  arguments,  educated  the  minds  of  many  to 
the  distasteful  doctrine  that,  in  order  to  form  an  enduring  union, 
the  sovereign  States  must  part  with  a  large  share  of  their  powers  as 
units.  To  him  is  due  the  ratification  of  that  Constitution  by  the 
State  of  New  York,  by  a  convention  which,  when  it  met,  was  op- 
posed to  ratification,  by  a  vote  of  over  two-thirds  of  the  members 
sustained  by  at  least  four-sevenths  of  the  voters  of  the  State. 
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But  it  was  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  the  first  administra- 
tion of  General  Washington,  that  Hamilton  at  the  age  of  thirty-two, 
entered  upon  the  performance  of  the  herculean  labors  by  which,  in 
five  years,  he  established  the  principles  upon  which  was  founded  the 
future  greatness  of  our  country.  He  repudiated  "  repudiation " 
and  established  the  financial  credit  of  the  United  States,  which  since 
that  time  has  remained  unimpaired,  upon  the  basis  of  honest  and 
faithful  discharge  of  obligations  incurred.  While  not  formulating 
the  proposition  in  the  language  it  has  subsequently  assumed,  he 
established  the  principles  in  his  foreign  policy,  of  what  has  since 
become  known  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  In  his  report  upon  manu- 
factures to  Congress,  he  advocated  and  furnished  the  arguments 
for  the  policy  of  Protection,  which,  although  not  fully  adopted  in 
his  lifetime,  in  later  years  became  one  of  the  cardinal  principles  of 
government  of  all  the  great  parties  of  this  country,  who  for  the 
last  seventy  years  have  never  abandoned  the  essential  doctrines  of 
a  protective  tariff,  although  differing  upon  the  extent  to  which  they 
should  be  applied  at  different  times  and  upon  different  subjects. 

The  last  ten  or  twelve  years  of  his  life,  while  principally  devoted 
to  the  practice  of  the  law  in  the  City  of  New  York,  where  he  was 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Bar,  were  distinguished  by  constant  ac- 
tivity, by  speech,  by  correspondence,  and  by  writings  in  aid  of  the 
political  principles  he  had  previously  originated  and  advocated. 
His  untimely  death,  in  his  duel  with  Aaron  Burr,  cut  him  off  in 
the  prime  of  his  life  and  in  the  full  exercise  of  all  his  great  powers, 
and  had  he  lived  and  had  his  life  been  prolonged,  it  may  well  be 
imagined  that  his  genius  might  have  effected  the  solution  in  his 
lifetime  of  the  conflict  between  a  centralized  government  and  state 
sovereignty,  that  required  our  civil  war  eventually  to  close. 

We  have  erected  his  statue  to  perpetuate  his  memory.  It  stands 
as  an  evidence  of  our  recognition  of  his  services  to  our  College  and 
to  our  country,  of  our  desire  to  keep  alive  the  story  of  his  efforts 
and  of  his  career,  but  the  primary  usefulness  of  this  gift  to  our 
College  would  be  lost  if  we  did  not  seek  for  some  especial  relation 
between  Hamilton's  career  and  the  lives  of  those  who  owe  the  for- 
mation of  their  ideals  and  their  aims  to  the  fostering  care  of  Co- 
lumbia College.  It  seems  as  if  there  was  one  thought  in  Hamilton's 
mind  which  failed  of  fruition  in  his  lifetime,  and  which,  it  may 
well  be  doubted,  would  have  been  wisely  carried  into  effect  as  he 
held  it,  but  which  contained  a  kernel  of  great  value  and  of  great 
benefit. 

Hamilton  was  called  an  aristocrat  by  his  contemporaneous 
enemies.  He  was,  indeed,  an  aristocrat,  in  the  sense  that  he  believed 
that  what  was  best  in  the  Republic,  in  birth,  in  wealth,  in  intelli- 
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gence,  in  education,  in  the  stability  and  conservatism  that  comes 
with  family  tradition  and  freedom  from  petty  cares,  should,  while 
not  necessarily  preponderating  to  the  exclusion  of  the  fresh  and 
vigorous  blood  contributed  by  those  who  make  their  way  with  no 
advantages,  still  bear  a  full  measure  of  responsibility  in  public 
affairs  and  exercise  an  influence  in  the  development  of  a  nation.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  the  means  of  bringing  about  such  a  result 
as  that  which  Hamilton  advocated  were  not  adapted  to  the  genius 
and  the  future  of  this  country;  but  no  student  of  our  history  can 
fail  to  lament  the  indifference  with  which  the  young  men  of  the 
country  who  begin  their  lives  with  the  advantages  of  a  complete 
education,  abundant  leisure  and  means  which  lift  them  beyond  the 
necessity  of  providing  for  themselves  and  their  families,  fail  to 
appreciate  that  all  these  aids  to  an  easy  and  a  successful  career 
mean  power,  and  that  the  possession  of  power  carries  with  it  dis- 
tinct responsibilities  and  well-defined  duties. 

I  limit  myself,  in  the  retrospect,  to  the  alumni  of  Columbia 
College,  and  I  ask  if  anyone  can  doubt  that  had  a  large  proportion 
of  the  alumni  of  Columbia  College  during  the  past  fifty  years — 
men  who  were  so  situated  that  they  could  choose  their  careers  and 
select  as  a  matter  of  choice  and  pleasure  public  service,  public  life 
and  political  activity  as  an  avocation — devoted  themselves  to  the 
public  service,  that  the  standard  of  conduct  of  the  politicians  of  the 
State  of  New  York  would  have  been  higher,  their  ideals  and  aims 
less  personal,  and  that  the  public  would  not  have  been  served  with 
more  of  the  honorable  high-minded  enthusiasm  that  characterized 
the  career  of  Alexander  Hamilton.  His  thought  was  that  just 
such  men  as  Columbia  College  has  turned  out  during  the  last  fifty 
years,  and  is  today  graduating,  and  will  continue  for  generations 
to  send  forth  as  alumni,  should  feel  the  call  of  public  duty  laid  upon 
them  as  a  responsibility  and  obligation  reciprocal  because  of  the 
advantages  with  which  their  education  and  their  circumstances 
have  endowed  them. 

We  all  glory  in  the  fact  that  of  all  countries  in  the  world,  ours 
is  the  one  where  native  ability,  unaided  by  hereditary  or  artificial 
advantages,  has  the  widest  scope  and  attains  most  quickly  the 
greatest  rewards.  It  rarely  happens  that  one  who  begins  life  with 
the  assistance  of  family,  and  of  fortune,  even  if  joined  to  these  there 
be  an  ample  education,  attains  the  force,  the  independence,  the  origi- 
nality of  character  that  are  the  endowments  of  him  who  is  the 
architect  of  his  own  fortunes.  The  ideal  state  would  be  that  in 
which  each  of  the  two  types  I  am  portraying  supplemented  the 
other  and  together  brought  to  the  service  of  the  people  the  power, 
the  force,  the  originality  of  the  self-made  man,  and  the  conserva- 
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tism,  the  wider  knowledge  of  the  world  and  the  habits  of  thought 
of  the  well-read  collegian,  whose  leisure  would  permit  him  to  thor- 
oughly master  subjects  which  can  only  be  superficially  studied  by 
those  whose  cares  are  numerous  and  involve  a  daily  pressure  for 
the  means  of  subsistence. 

It  was  Hamilton's  thought  that  the  services  of  citizens  of  edu- 
cation and  comparative  leisure  should  be  by  some  means  enlisted 
in  the  service  of  the  State.  Our  history  shows  that  such  men  have 
very  largely  abstained  from  public  life,  for  while  there  are  many 
shining  and  notable  examples  to  the  contrary,  those  University  men 
who  have  had  the  largest  freedom  of  choice  have  been  the  most  apt 
to  abstain  from  devoting  themselves  to  the  public  service.  Let  us 
hope  that,  so  far  as  Columbia  College  is  concerned,  no  undergradu- 
ate will  ever  pass  this  spot  and  gaze  upon  this  portraiture  of  one  of 
the  few  founders  of  this  nation  without  realizing  that  his  country 
demands  of  him — no  matter  how  much  less  in  degree — services  the 
same  in  kind  for  which  we  honor  today  Alexander  Hamilton,  with- 
out feeling  that  his  image  and  his  career  are  an  inspiration  and  a 
stimulus  to  respond  to  the  call  of  duty  in  its  widest  sense,  involving 
the  discharge  of  the  humblest  duties  of  a  citizen  with  earnestness 
and  with  conscientious  intelligence,  with  a  willingness  and  a  desire 
to  serve  in  a  greater  measure  if  the  call  comes  so  to  do.  Of  what 
use  is  it  for  us  to  set  up  this  statue  unless  it  has  a  voice  that  will 
speak  with  no  uncertain  sound  to  the  throngs  of  students  who  will 
pass  it  by.  This  great  man  can  only  live  for  us  and  with  us  if  we 
listen  to  that  voice  and  take  heed  of  its  utterances. 

In  the  name,  therefore,  of  the  Alumni  Association  of  Columbia 
College,  Mr.  President,  I  declare  that  this  statue  of  Alexander 
Hamilton  is  now  the  property  of  Columbia  College,  and  I  ask  that 
you  accept  it  in  its  name. 

The  statue  was  accepted  in  behalf  of  the  University  in  a  brief 
address  by  President  Butler,  who  in  turn  was  followed  by  Dean 
Van  Amringe.    The  Dean  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  said : 

I  very  gladly  join  with  the  President  in  accepting,  on  behalf 
of  Columbia  College,  this  gracious  gift  of  the  Association  of  the 
Alumni. 

No  memorial  of  affection  for  their  alma  mater  from  her  chil- 
dren could  be  more  appropriate  than  this  noble  statue  representing, 
and  fashioned  by,  one  of  themselves;  this  embodiment  of  civic 
virtue  and  the  highest  public  service;  this  splendid  monument  of 
immortal  youth  great  in  thought  and  action,  of  the  loftiest  ambition 
without  a  trace  of  meanness,  of  transcendent  political  genius  and 
intrepid  constancy,  of  constructive  statesmanship  which  was  a  great, 
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if  not  the  greatest  single  force  that  gave  vitality,  direction  and 
lasting  quality  to  this  Union  of  States,  of  oratory  that  had  the 
rarest  attribute  of  human  speech  in  convincing  the  judgment  of  men 
against  their  will  and  in  compelling  the  will  to  follow  the  dictates 
of  their  captivated  judgment.  May  this  statue  stand  here  for  all 
time,  a  tribute  of  affectionate  gratitude  to  the  College  from  the 
Alumni,  an  ever-present  incentive  to  successive  generations  of 
students. 

Mr.  Davies  then  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  statue  a  floral  wreath 
from  the  Colonial  Dames  with  the  following  remarks : 

The  Colonial  Dames  of  America  have  sent  this  beautiful  wreath 
with  a  request  that  it  should  be  presented  and  placed  upon  the 
statue,  as  an  evidence  of  their  appreciation  of  the  career  of  the 
great  original  and  their  recognition  of  the  indispensable  part  he 
played  in  the  great  drama  of  the  early  years  of  our  Republic.  It 
is  fitting  that  this  organization,  which  perpetuates  in  our  minds 
the  record  of  the  heroism,  the  patriotism  and  the  endurance  of  the 
women  who  sent  their  husbands  and  their  sons  to  the  Indian  and 
French  wars,  where  they  were  trained  for  the  battlefields  of  the 
Revolution,  should  thus  gracefully  take  part  in  our  ceremonies. 
We  invoke  the  assistance  and  the  influence  of  the  Colonial  Dames 
to  stimulate  the  men  of  today  to  a  sense  of  the  obligations  and 
responsibilities  which  power  of  all  kinds  involves,  and  we  ask  their 
aid  that  the  sons  of  Columbia  will  fittingly  take  up  as  part  of  their 
lives  a  full  discharge  of  their  public  duties  as  citizens. 

The  Alumni  Luncheon 
The  annual  commencement  reunion  of  the  alumni  of  the  Uni- 
versity was  held  this  year  in  the  gymnasium,  where  luncheon  was 
served  to  over  eight  hundred  of  the  graduates.  While  the  seating 
facilities  and  the  comfort  of  the  alumni  were  greatly  advanced  by 
this  innovation,  yet  for  the  great  majority  of  those  present  it  was 
most  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  hear  the  speeches  which  were  made 
by  the  recipients  of  the  honorary  degrees  and  the  President  of  the 
University.  As  usual,  Dean  Van  Amringe  of  the  College  presided, 
and  in  calling  the  gathering  to  order  spoke  as  follows : 

Fellow  Alumni:  At  this  annual  gathering  I  have  heretofore 
spoken  chiefly  of  the  educational  activity  of  the  University,  of 
changes  that  have  taken  place  and  of  advances  that  have  been  made. 
Today  I  will,  if  I  may,  speak  briefly  on  a  somewhat  different  but 
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intimately  related  theme— of  the  alumni  and  the  closer  relations 
that  seem  to  be  constantly  forming  between  our  bountiful  mother 
and  her  dutiful  children. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  all  the  noble  buildings  on  these 
spacious  grounds,  all  the  stately  beauty  that  has  been  created  here, 
the  magnificent  library  and  laboratories,  and  the  great  army  of 
priests  in  this  temple  of  learning  are,  in  and  by  themselves,  nothing 
or  less  than  nothing,  they  represent  but  ambitious  folly  or  expensive 
vanity,  unless  they  vindicate  themselves  by  commensurate  benefits 
to  society  in  the  enlargement  and  spread  of  knowledge  and  in  the 
making  of  high-minded  men.  By  her  fruits  alma  mater  is  to  be 
known  and  judged — and  by  her  children  she  is  fully  justified. 

Loyalty  is  not  a  passive  virtue ;  it  is  active  or  it  is  nothing.  It 
makes  itself  known  in  hearty  praise  where  praise  is  due,  in  friendly, 
frank  and  sympathetic  criticism  where  that  is  needed — by  the  lat- 
ter no  less  than  by  the  former.  It  does  not  lead  the  happy  posses- 
sor of  it  to  become  a  solitary;  it  drives  him  to  associate  himself 
with  other  men  bound  by  the  same  ties  and  moved  by  the  same 
spirit,  and  leads  them  in  their  assemblies  to  invoke,  on  behalf  of  their 
common  object,  the  operation  of  the  law  of  sympathy  that  compels 
all  hearts 

"  Like  chords  in  unison  (to)  move 
And  thrill  with  like  vibration." 

And  that,  gentlemen,  is  the  sort  of  loyalty  to  alma  mater  which  is 
making  itself  known  and  felt  all  over  this  great  country  and  even 
across  the  sea.  A  few  years  ago,  five  or  six,  there  were,  outside  of 
this  city,  not  half  a  dozen  Columbia  Alumni  Associations,  and 
they  were  mostly  in  a  state  of  suspended  animation.  There  are 
today  thirty-eight  of  them  in  twenty-two  different  States  and  one 
in  a  foreign  country.  Within  the  past  two  years,  seventeen  such 
associations  have  been  organized,  and  more  are  in  process  of  forma- 
tion, in  localities  extending  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  and 
from  Boston  to  Seattle  and  China.  This  is  truly  a  great  and 
significant  awakening.  In  its  nature  and  effect,  it  is  not  unlike  the 
quality  of  mercy  in  that 

"  it  is  twice  bless'd 
"  It  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes." 

It  gladdens  and  glorifies  the  University  by  giving  the  encourage- 
ment of  widespread  and  inspiring  appreciation  of  those  who  know 
it  well ;  and  it  blesses  the  alumni  in  that  it  stirs  again  their  youthful 
memories,  recalls  their  early  enthusiasms  (all  too  quickly  lost)  and 
revivifies  the  high  ideals  of  early  manhood. 

These  closer  relations  are  not  unlikely  to  become  more  intimate 
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in  the  near  future  by  the  perfection  and  the  execution  of  the  plan, 
to  which  I  referred  a  year  ago,  to  give  the  alumni  direct  representa- 
tion in  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The  alumni,  either  individually  or 
through  their  associations,  being  thus  clothed  with  new  power  will 
have  a  larger  responsibility  for  the  care  and  advancement  of  the 
University  in  all  its  parts ;  and  the  University  will  feel  a  new  inter- 
est in,  and  a  larger  reliance  upon  the  alumni.  The  two  together, 
Columbia  and  her  children,  will  strengthen  and  quicken  the  grand 
progress  of  alma  mater  toward  the  realization  of  the  hope  and  the 
confident  expectation  of  the  prophetic  founders  of  King's  College, 
expressed  more  than  a  century  ago,  that  their  foundation  should 
become  the  great  and  typical  American  university. 

After  addresses  by  President  White,  Mr.  Post  and  Mr.  Wain- 
wright,  Dean  Van  Amringe  introduced  President  Butler,  referring 
to  him  as  the  future  Governor  of  the  State.  Dr.  Butler  said,  in 
part: 

My  Fellow  Alumni  (particularly  the  Early  Eighties,  always 
loyal  and  always  young;  and  Eighty-three,  whose  day  it  is;  and 
Ninety-eight,  whose  night  has  already  begun)  :  I  have  at  least  one 
very  important  qualification  for  Governor,  one  not  generally  recog- 
nized, but  one  which  I  will  tell  you  of  in  confidence.  There  are  a 
great  many  things  which  happen  in  the  course  of  a  year  in  the  life 
of  a  university  which  tempt  a  man  to  lose  his  temper,  and  as  the 
years  go  by  I  have  become  increasingly  successful  in  controlling 
mine  when  I  should  sometimes  very  much  like  to  lose  it.  And  you 
know  that  he  who — to  paraphrase  an  old  saying — keepeth  his 
temper,  is  greater  than  he  who  maketh  a  noise  like  a  Governor! 

I  take  a  few  moments  every  year,  and  they  are  always  happy  and 
interesting  moments,  to  talk  with  you,  not  in  formal  phrases  or 
through  the  medium  of  printed  reports,  but  face  to  face  as  lovers 
of  Columbia  about  what  we  are  doing.  If  I  were  to  undertake  to 
tell  you  in  detail  the  story  of  this  year,  I  should  keep  you  here  until 
nightfall.  The  year  has  not  been  marked  by  any  single  dramatic 
incident.  In  a  year  of  financial  depression  we  could  not  look  for  a 
continuance  of  the  large  benefactions  which  have  marked  the  years 
preceding.  There  have  been  no  great  foundations  established, 
there  have  been  no  new  buildings  erected.  Despite  that  fact  I 
venture  the  assertion  that  from  the  standpoint  of  the  purposes  for 
which  our  University  was  established,  this  year  has  rarely  had  its 
equal  in  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  years  that  have  preceded 
it.  It  has  been  a  year  of  steady  improvement  and  of  progress  so 
marked  that  my  colleagues  have  been  saying  to  me  for  the  past 
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three  or  four  weeks  as  the  active  work  was  drawing  to  an  end,  that 
they  believed  that  never  in  any  ten  years  before  has  the  general 
intellectual  tone  of  the  University  been  improved  so  much  as  it  has 
this  year. 

That  improvement  is  due  to  a  variety  of  incidents  and  to  more 
than  one  cause.  A  very  few  of  these,  only  the  most  striking  ones, 
I  shall  take  time  to  mention. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  been  working  at  Columbia  for  a  great 
many  years  with  such  intelligence  as  we  have  been  able  to  command, 
upon  the  problem  of  the  American  college  in  a  university  environ- 
ment under  nineteenth  and  twentieth  century  conditions.  We  have 
undertaken  to  preserve  the  identity,  the  strength,  the  spirit,  and  the 
work  of  the  American  college  as  it  is  represented  by  our  own  col- 
lege, and  yet  to  keep  it  part  of  this  great  whole.  That  is  an  en- 
tirely new  problem  and  one  which  has  never  been  solved  to  our  satis- 
faction elsewhere.  We  are  endeavoring  to  solve  it  upon  our  own 
lines.  In  order  that  Columbia  College  might  have  unity  and 
strength  and  its  own  individual  life,  it  became  necessary  to  make 
provision  for  certain  material  things,  as  well  as  for  certain  things 
that  were  immaterial. 

Five  years  ago  on  commencement  day  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
announcing  that  an  alumnus,  that  day  graduated,  had  given  a 
princely  sum  to  enable  us  to  build  our  first  dormitory,  and  that  it 
was  to  be  primarily  the  college  dormitory.  That  was  step  number 
one,  and  I  rejoice  to  say  that  in  the  year  that  has  just  passed  that 
gentleman  has  taken  his  place  in  the  Board  of  Trustees,  where  the 
College  and  the  University  can  and  do  command  his  faithful,  loyal 
and  constant  interest  and  service.  We  have  not  as  yet  got  to  the 
point  where  the  majority  of  the  occupants  of  Hartley  Hall  are 
College  students,  but  we  are  working  toward  a  condition  where  all 
the  residents  of  this  building  will  be  College  students,  and  where 
they  will  be  provided  with  the  environmental  conditions  out  of 
which  what  we  know  and  admire  as  college  spirit  must  grow  here 
as  it  has  grown  elsewhere. 

The  next  step  was  to  provide  a  building  which  should  be  dedi- 
cated to  the  uses  of  the  College,  so  that  it  should  no  longer  be  a 
tenant  at  will  in  halls  and  laboratories  scattered  all  over  these 
broad  grounds.  I  was  able  to  say  to  you  on  commencement  day 
three  years  ago  that  another  princely  sum,  half  a  million  dollars, 
had  been  placed  in  our  hands  by  an  anonymous  donor  in  order  to 
build  a  hall  for  Columbia  College.  That  hall,  as  you  know,  was 
built  and  appropriately  dedicated,  and  today  is  one  of  the  strongest 
factors  in  our  college  life  and  work. 

Today  I  am  privileged  to  go  a  step  farther.    For  the  first  time 
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the  gentleman  who  gave  us  that  sum  of  money  is  willing  that  I 
should  make  known  his  name.  The  donor,  hitherto  anonymous,  of 
the  sum  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  build  Hamilton  Hall 
for  Columbia  College,  was  that  man  of  unfailing  public  spirit  and 
splendid  generosity,  Mr.  John  Stewart  Kennedy  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  The  only  condition  that  Mr.  Kennedy  made  in  reference 
to  this  announcement  was  that  I  should  make  it  when  he  was  not 
present,  and  that  I  should  not  make  any  fuss  about  it.  I  told  him 
that  I  would  observe  his  first  condition,  but  that  I  could  not  be 
responsible  for  your  observing  the  second. 

After  the  College  dormitory  and  the  College  hall  there  remained 
a  third  thing  to  do.  It  was  necessary  to  constitute  a  College  faculty 
of  teachers  and  officers  who  were  not  men  of  divided  interest,  partly 
undergraduate  and  partly  graduate,  partly  graduate  and  partly  pro- 
fessional, but  whose  one  chief  and  dominating  interest  was  the 
College  and  its  work.  We  have  constituted  a  new  College  faculty 
by  detail  from  the  professors  of  the  University.  It  comprises 
thirty-seven  or  thirty-eight  men,  divided  into  three  classes,  each 
class  to  serve  for  three  years,  and  the  term  of  one  class  to  expire 
each  year,  subject,  however,  to  redesignation  by  the  Trustees.  This 
is  in  order  that  the  faculty  may  be  kept  as  a  College  faculty  to 
deal  with  College  problems.  This  plan  has  been  in  vogue  for  one 
year,  and  the  Dean  will  join  me  in  saying  that  never  yet  in  his  time 
or  mine  has  so  much  careful,  intensive  and  effective  study  been 
given  by  the  College  faculty  to  our  College  problem.  We  have  to- 
day in  full  operation  a  system  under  which,  by  the  institution  of  a 
distinctively  College  faculty  and  the  institution  of  an  elaborate 
system  of  advisers,  every  student  is  brought  under  the  personal 
influence  of  some  one  professor  who  is  charged  with  his  oversight 
and  counsel.  By  these  changes  we  have  brought  a  new  life,  a  new 
spirit  and  a  new  usefulness  into  Columbia  College.  As  a  conse- 
quence, already  the  College  has  begun  to  grow  more  rapidly  than 
any  other  single  part  of  this  very  rapidly  growing  University. 
There  is  only  one  thing  more  we  want  to  do  for  the  College,  and 
that  you  have  got  to  do.  We  want  to  fill  it  so  full  of  sons  of  alumni 
that  there  will  not  be  any  room  in  it  for  anybody  else ! 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  what  Mr.  Wainwright  said  just 
now  about  the  study  of  politics.  It  so  happens  that  this  year  has 
seen  very  extraordinary  development  in  that  direction.  By  the  aid 
of  the  foundation  of  Mr.  George  Blumenthal  we  are  enabled  to 
maintain  lectures  which  stimulate  and  arouse  in  the  University  an 
interest  in  politics.  The  first  Blumenthal  lecturer  was  Dr.  Albert 
Shaw  of  the  Review  of  Reviews;  the  second  President  Woodrow 
Wilson  of  Princeton;  the  third  Professor  Jenks  of  Cornell;  and 
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next  autumn  the  fourth  lecturer,  Congressman  McCall  of  Massa- 
chusetts is  to  offer  a  course  upon  the  practical  conduct  of  business 
in  the  United  States  Congress.  Then  there  is  the  adjunct  professor- 
ship of  politics  held  by  Professor  Beard.  His  work  goes  to  the  root 
of  the  matter.  He  has  two  courses  in  politics,  which  while  not  pre- 
scribed, as  suggested  by  Mr.  Wainwright,  might  almost  be  pre- 
scribed, so  largely  are  they  elected.  I  may  exaggerate  a  little,  but 
I  am  disposed  to  think  that  pretty  much  every  sophomore  has  taken 
the  first  of  these  courses  in  politics,  and  the  advance  enrollment  for 
next  year's  course  is  very  large.  Professor  Beard  gives  that  work 
in  precisely  the  spirit  that  Mr.  Wainwright  has  so  admirably  de- 
scribed. His  courses  are  not  for  trained  jurists  or  jurisconsults  or 
historians,  but  for  the  young  college  student  in  order  that  he  may 
understand  and  get  some  grip  upon  the  practical  political  situation 
of  today  when  he  becomes  twenty-one  years  of  age.  The  experi- 
ment so  far  as  it  has  gone  has  been  highly  successful,  and  it  is  full 
of  promise  for  the  future. 

Another  important  thing  has  happened  to  us  this  year.  By  the 
zeal  and  on  the  initiative  of  two  of  our  colleagues,  the  junior  pro- 
fessor of  history,  Mr.  Shotwell,  and  the  professor  of  biology,  Mr. 
Crampton,  the  University  has  been  stirred  as  never  before  by  the 
series  of  what  have  been  called  non-technical  lectures,  or  expositions 
of  the  various  subjects  or  branches  or  departments  of  philosophy 
and  science,  each  being  entrusted  to  one  of  the  professors  of  a 
particular  department.  The  object  of  that  course  was  to  protect 
against  the  common  fault  of  the  modern  scholar  of  becoming  a 
mere  narrow  specialist,  and  to  put  him  upon  his  feet,  to  tell  his 
colleagues  what  his  subject  is  and  what  its  problems  are.  The 
lectures  were  crowded,  and,  most  interesting  of  all,  they  were  very 
largely  attended  by  professors,  that  being  precisely  the  audience 
that  it  was  most  desired  to  reach.  The  effect  of  this  undertaking 
upon  the  intellectual  life  of  the  year  has  been  very  great  and  wholly 
beneficial. 

I  must  not  stop  without  telling  you  in  a  few  words  of  the  extra- 
ordinary year  in  the  Schools  of  Mines,  Engineering  and  Chemistry. 
Under  the  vigorous  administration  of  Dean  Goetze,  the  Faculty 
of  Applied  Science  has  turned  its  attention  to  the  improvement  of 
the  engineering  courses,  and  as  a  consequence,  by  substantially 
unanimous  consent,  there  has  been  prepared  and  put  in  operation 
a  new  arrangement  of  studies  which  accomplishes  a  number  of 
very  important  things.  In  the  first  place,  the  faculty  has  post- 
poned for  nearly  two  years  the  necessity  on  the  part  of  any 
incoming  student  of  choosing  the  branch  of  engineering  into 
which  he  is  going  to  go,  and  the  faculty  has  committed  itself 
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once  more  to  the  fundamental  proposition  for  which  Columbia's 
old  School  of  Mines  has  always  stood,  that  the  way  to  train  a  man 
in  applied  science  is  not  to  turn  him  right  into  practice,  but  to  ground 
him  thoroughly  in  the  theory,  before  he  comes  to  the  practice.  By 
postponing  until  well  on  in  the  second  year  the  necessity  of  choosing 
the  kind  of  engineering  he  will  take  up,  the  faculty  has  immensely 
increased  the  efficiency  of  their  program  of  studies. 

In  the  School  of  Medicine  it  has  been  a  year  of  hard  work  and 
progress.  The  study  of  medicine  in  New  York  is  made  extremely 
difficult  and  expensive  by  the  conditions  which  surround  hospital 
administration.  Hospital  administration  in  this  country  is  in  almost 
every  case — and  in  every  case  in  New  York — separate  and  distinct 
from  university  administration,  and  therefore  the  medical  student 
finds  it  difficult  to  get  adequate  clinical  facilities,  opportunity  for 
contact  with  disease  and  pathological  conditions  which  must  con- 
stitute his  practical  training.  The  medical  faculty  under  the  lead 
of  Dean  Lambert  has  worked  steadily  during  the  year  at  that  prob- 
lem. They  have  hit  upon  a  partial  solution.  Negotiations  are  now 
under  way  with  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  and  with  other  hospitals  as 
well,  with  a  view  to  extending  clinical  opportunities  and  facilities 
to  the  medical  students.  Until  we  do  bring  about  that  sort  of 
clinical  instruction  and  opportunity,  New  York  can  never  be  the 
center  of  medical  education  which  it  ought  to  be. 

We  have  continued  to  receive  the  greatest  help  and  stimulus 
from  our  colleagues  in  other  universities  and  across  the  sea.  I 
will  only  take  time  to  tell  you  what  we  look  forward  to  next  year. 
As  Kaiser  Wilhelm  professor,  who  will  be  in  residence  during  the 
first  half  of  the  year,  Dr.  Penck,  of  the  University  of  Berlin,  the 
distinguished  geographer,  is  coming  to  us.  Professor  Planck,  head 
of  the  department  of  physics  in  Berlin,  will  be  here  as  non-resident 
lecturer  during  the  second  half-year.  Signor  Ferrero,  the  great 
Italian  historian,  whose  "History  of  Rome"  has  made  a  success 
equal  almost  to  the  classic  history  of  Gibbon,  will  visit  us  for  a  few 
weeks,  and  while  in  residence  here  will  lecture  on  the  history  of 
Rome.  The  distinguished  archaeologist,  Dr.  Hiilsen,  head  of  the 
German  School  of  Archaeology  in  Rome,  will  be  here  during  the 
second  half-year  to  stimulate  our  work  in  archaeology.  The  mere 
mention  of  these  names  and  these  facts  shows  what  a  cosmopolitan 
life  this  University  lives,  how  closely  in  contact  our  scholars  are 
with  the  intellectual  life  of  the  world,  and  how  readily  we  draw  upon 
the  best  universities  of  the  old  world  for  their  aid. 

It  is  curious  how  the  old  superstition  still  exists  that  somehow 
or  other  universities  are  remote  from  practical  affairs.  I  venture 
the  suggestion  that  anyone  who  lives  a  year  in  Columbia  will  make 
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up  his  mind  that  we  are  about  as  closely  in  touch  with  practical 
affairs  as  is  any  other  human  institution — very  much  more  so  than 
most  manufacturers,  railroads  or  banks.  We  touch  life  at  a  thou- 
sand points,  and  we  touch  it  not  only  on  the  side  of  material  activi- 
ties, but  we  touch  it — I  hope  successfully— on  the  side  of  idealistic 
aspirations  as  well. 

It  is  no  small  satisfaction,  gentlemen,  to  say  that  in  my  judgment 
our  fifteen  lean  years  have  about  come  to  an  end.  It  is  fifteen  years 
since  the  Trustees  took  up  the  tremendous  task  of  purchasing  and 
paying  for  this  site  and  of  endeavoring  to  undertake  its  develop- 
ment, facing  bravely  the  enormous  financial  problem  which  it  in- 
volved. The  resulting  financial  obligations  have  turned  out  to  be 
far  greater  than  was  anticipated.  A  very  large  corporate  debt  had 
to  be  created,  and  the  interest  on  that  debt  has  hung  over  us  and 
still  hangs  over  us  like  a  dark  cloud.  We  have  not  got  rid  of  the  cor- 
porate indebtedness,  but  if  we  could  get  rid  of  it  we  could  run  the 
University  with  reasonable  comfort  on  our  present  income. 

But  this  is  the  hopeful  fact.  For  1908-09  the  Trustees  have 
made,  for  the  first  time  in  fifteen  years,  a  budget  which  after  pay- 
ing the  running  expenses  and  interest  on  the  debt,  does  not  show  a 
deficit.  To  be  sure  the  surplus  is  not  very  much.  It  is  not  enough 
to  pay  for  a  new  tutor;  but  small  as  it  is,  it  is  better  than  a  deficit. 
With  careful  economy,  and  if  we  are  treated  with  the  same  gener- 
osity as  for  the  past  few  years,  we  shall  certainly  not  again  have  to 
increase  our  debt.  By  the  operation  of  a  plan  which  the  Trustees 
have  approved,  the  debt  will  be  steadily  reduced  after  191 1.  So 
that,  on  the  whole  and  despite  the  magnitude  of  the  task,  despite 
the  many  limitations  under  which  our  work  is  done — despite  all 
that,  we  have  had,  my  fellow  alumni,  a  year  of  genuine  and  dis- 
tinguished progress  in  real  things,  and  we  have  not  fallen  behind 
in  the  important  matter  of  material  things.  .  .  . 
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COLUMBIA  IN  1883 

FROM  Rip  van  Winkle's  country,  up  the  Hudson,  I  am  requested 
to  return,  figuratively,  to  Columbia,  from  which  I  graduated 
twenty-five  years  ago,  in  order  to  recount  to  the  students  of  the 
present  generation  some  reminiscences  of  my  college  days. 

Garfield's  description  of  a  university,  "Marie  Hopkins  at  the 
other  end  of  a  log,"  makes  me  think  first  of  "  Prexy,"  the  venerable 
educator,  F.  A.  P.  Barnard.  One  of  his  delightful  characteristics, 
in  Chapel,  was  his  tactful  way  of  correcting  our  youthful  errors, 
by  dilating  upon  the  horrible  acts  of  those  terrible  School  of  Mines 
boys — of  course  absent  and  entirely  guiltless  of  the  misdemeanors 
some  of  us  had  committed.  Discipline  was  not  unknown  among 
us,  but  it  was  less  that  of  a  great  machine  than  the  effect  of  a  dig- 
nified figure  and  solemn  face  suddenly  appearing;  as  when  the 
"cow-house,"  the  University's  observatory,  was  being  destroyed. 
Simply  he  looked  around,  observantly,  upon  all  things.  This  mode 
of  attack  could  be  endured  but  a  very  short  time;  then  seniors  and 
freshmen  alike  locked  arms  and  walked  away  (about  as  rapidly  as 
their  outward  unconcern  would  admit  and  their  dignity  would 
allow),  as  if  remembering  some  other  engagement. 

The  destruction  of  the  "  cow-house  "  referred  to  was  really  the 
result  of  a  misunderstanding.  A  rumor  had  spread  rapidly  that 
this  wooden  shed,  with  revolving  roof  standing  in  the  middle  of 
the  campus,  was  to  be  removed  over  night,  that  work  might  com- 
mence next  day,  preparatory  to  building  the  new  library.  Naturally 
the  undergraduates  desired  no  rude,  desecrating  hands  to  touch  this 
venerable  relic.  Poetic  justice  required  that  Columbia's  own  sons 
should  do  the  deed.  In  an  incredibly  short  time,  all  the  buildings 
poured  out  a  surging  crowd,  which  circled  the  dome  with  spliced 
tug-of-war  ropes;  and  hundreds  joined  in  bringing  it  and  the  re- 
maining timbers  to  the  ground.  Later  it  was  learned,  the  trustees 
had  intended  to  convert  the  building  into  a  temporary  toolhouse  for 
the  workmen;  hearing  which,  the  collegiate  pride  rather  rejoiced 
to  have  saved  it  from  so  inglorious  an  end.  It  was  a  trivial  matter, 
but  showed  the  college  spirit  of  that  day. 
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On  such  occasions,  it  was  customary  to  see  genial  Janitor  Weeks 
(who  was  always  on  the  best  of  terms  with  the  students)  engaged 
in  taking  the  names  of  those  inculpated.  While  he  displayed  the 
activity  of  a  scout,  reconnoitering  a  hostile  army,  he  seemed  sud- 
denly stricken  with  near-sightedness  and  forgetfulness  of  names. 
As  in  desperation,  he  would  jump  about,  shading  his  eyes  and  ask- 
ing for  men's  cards,  with  a  vacant  look,  as  if  wondering  whether 
he  had  ever  met  them  before.  As  a  rule,  those  students  had  neg- 
lected to  bring  cards  with  them;  and  Weeks  smiled.  Such  occur- 
rences were  fortunately  rare ;  being,  on  the  whole,  rather  trying  to 
the  nerves  of  innocent  bystanders,  who  were  likely  to  become  scape- 
goats. These  vindications  of  constituted  authority,  after  all,  were 
but  the  anticlimax  of  harmless  bits  of  fun.  The  only  serious  mis- 
adventure was  when  in  a  cane-rush  an  unfortunate  student,  pushed 
by  the  crowd,  fell  into  an  excavation  made  for  one  of  the  new  build- 
ings and  broke  his  arm. 

We  were,  in  fact,  a  large  school,  and  had  as  yet  little  of  the 
cosmopolitan  aspect  of  a  university.  The  new  brick  buildings  jarred 
upon  the  massive  calmness  of  the  old  stuccoed  orphanage,  whose 
wide  steps  and  long  porch  gathered  us  in  groups,  as  within  the  arms 
of  alma  mater.  We  were,  indeed,  but  a  little  way  removed  from 
our  mothers'  care;  and  the  wail,  or  manly  protest,  always  was  that 
Columbia  ought  to  give  us  dormitories  and  a  chance  for  real  college 
life.  The  crowding  new  buildings  were  a  sign  of  a  great  awakening 
of  the  trustees  and  alumni,  among  whom  Seth  Low  was  beginning 
to  be  a  recognized  representative  of  the  needs  of  the  students, 
carrying  to  practical  effect  the  university  ideals  of  "  Prexy." 

There  was  earnest  and  true  life  on  the  old  college  grounds. 
New  buildings  meant  new  facilities  and  opportunities,  crowding 
close  upon  us;  and  the  narrow  passages  threw  us  intimately  together, 
rubbing  shoulders  and  getting  better  acquainted  every  day.  No 
one  could  feel  the  loneliness  of  the  vast  fields  of  knowledge  when 
crowded  together  in  its  concentrated  courses  of  study  and  in  com- 
pact phalanxes  for  their  conquest.  Aloofness  was  impossible. 
Freshmen  blocking  the  way  of  seniors  could  even  dare,  from  their 
vantage  place,  to  speak  first.  So  intellectual  and  social  life  seethed, 
as  in  a  covered  vessel.     Acta  Columbiana  and  Spectator  were  in 
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close  touch  with  college  sentiment.  The  best  proof  of  the  value 
of  all  this  transition  period,  from  college  to  university,  in  the  days 
of  the  early  eighties,  may  be  seen  in  the  President  of  today,  of  the 
class  of  '82,  and  in  Professors  Jackson  and  Pupin  of  my  own  class 
of  '83,  and  others  who  have  done  great  things  for  alma  mater, 
spending  their  lives  practically  for  Columbia. 

When  Columbia  Grammar  School  nestled  up  to  the  college,  our 
indignant  spirits,  heretofore  cramped  in  the  absence  of  athletic 
facilities,  for  the  first  time  had  the  use  of  a  gymnasium.  Another 
outlet  for  youthful  vigor  and  self-expression  was  found  in  the 
three  debating  societies,  Philolexian,  Peithologian  and  Barnard. 
The  first  two  met  in  halls  on  selected  evenings,  the  last  named  in 
a  room  on  College  grounds.  They  were  of  about  equal  strength 
numerically,  and  could  not  fail  to  broaden  us  intellectually  by  the 
free  expression  of  our  own  thoughts,  on  subjects  of  our  own  choice, 
the  subjects  discussed  being  generally  live  topics  of  the  day.  Also 
in  the  literary  and  debating  circles,  and  in  class-meetings,  the  under- 
graduates discussed  earnestly  the  problems  which  were  making  the 
University  of  the  future.  To  coeducate  or  not  to  coeducate,  was 
taken  up  by  the  undergraduates  with  vigor ;  and,  occasionally,  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  were  invited  to  join  in  these  discussions.  We 
felt  we  were  helping  to  make  the  University. 

Meanwhile,  the  matter  was  settled  practically  by  the  establish- 
ment of  Barnard  College,  in  a  residence  building  on  Madison 
Avenue,  with  the  assignment  of  certain  members  from  our  faculty 
to  courses  in  the  new  institution,  which  owed  its  establishment 
largely  to  the  zeal  of  the  Rev.  Arthur  Brooks,  rector  of  the 
Church  of  the  Incarnation,  brother  of  the  great  Phillips  Brooks. 

The  first  dean  of  Barnard  College  was  Miss  Ella  Weed,  of  New- 
burgh,  who  also  was  responsible  for  my  making  that  city  my  field 
of  spiritual  labor  for  the  last  seventeen  years.  Her  friends  believe 
her  early  death  was  due  to  her  exhausting  efforts  and  responsibili- 
ties in  establishing  and  building  up  the  new  institution.  A  memorial 
window,  in  her  honor,  was  placed  in  the  large  gable  of  the  new 
library  on  the  old  College  grounds;  but  Barnard  itself  is  her  best 
memorial. 

It  was  a  class-meeting  of  '83  which  decided  that  the  University 
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was  already  an  accomplished  fact  and  that  another  sign,  beside  the 
new  buildings,  was  appropriate,  in  fact,  that  we  ought  to  wear  cap 
and  gown,  or  mortarboards  at  least.  Committees  of  the  other  classes 
in  the  School  of  Arts  (as  the  College  was  then  called)  and  in  the 
School  of  Mines,  decided  that  the  Arts  classes  should  have  distinc- 
tive colors  for  button  and  tassel  on  mortarboards;  and  the  miners 
should  wear  round  caps,  with  similar  colors.  '83,  however,  was  to 
wear  the  original  all  black,  as  a  distinction  for  having  introduced 
this  dignified  custom  to  mark  the  birth  of  the  University. 

It  was  probably  the  introduction  of  optionals  into  the  curricu- 
lum, instead  of  an  unbending  rule  of  required  subjects,  which  made 
us  feel  that  the  University  had  already  arrived.  The  undergradu- 
ates in  class-meetings  often  passed  judgment  upon  the  survivals,  or 
new  experiments  of  the  curriculum,  with  great  freedom.  One 
session,  after  warm  debate,  passed  a  resolution,  I  regret  to. say, 
that  cribbing,  in  one  or  two  named  subjects  was  not  a  sin ;  but  that 
it  would  be  ungentlemanly  to  crib  in  any  of  the  others.  The  idea 
appeared  to  be  that  those  excepted  subjects  ought  not  to  be  required ; 
or  else  they  ought  to  be  taught  differently,  and  no  effort  should  be 
made,  meanwhile,  to  take  them  seriously.  This  phrase  gentlemanly 
or  ungentlemanly,  by  the  way,  was  always  in  the  mouth  of  one  of 
the  good  old  professors,  long  since  passed  away,  in  his  comments 
upon  classic  characters;  and  always  provoked  a  pleasant  smile. 
This  was  Professor  Short,  whose  quaint  sayings  were  collected  and 
published  by  a  member  of  the  class  of  '82.  The  faculty  themselves 
were  rated,  in  the  regard  of  the  students,  as  more  or  less  "per- 
fect gentlemen  " — an  old-fashioned  distinction  whose  significance 
will  never  pass  away.  I  can  speak  only  of  those  no  longer 
here.  Professor  Drisler  was  "  venerable,"  Professor  Peck  was 
"lovable."  It  was  a  memorable  day  when  a  student  offended  his 
nice  West  Point  ideas  of  propriety,  and  the  professor  invited  him 
into  another  room  and  challenged  him  there  to  show  his  muscle  by 
putting  up  a  fifty-pound  dumb-bell,  which  the  professor  himself 
first  raised.  They  returned  to  the  class-room  good  friends,  amidst 
applause.  I  dare  not  go  farther  and  comment  upon  those  who  are 
still  living  and  have  a  warm  place  in  the  hearts  of  graduates  of  the 
eighties — but  this  I  must  say,  that  not  one  of  the  faculty,  in  my  day, 
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was  in  any  sense  unpopular;  they  were  all  well-liked,  but  some  more 
than  others  were  felt  to  be  "our  sort." 

The  old  Library  (up  wandering  outside  stairs,  like  a  fire- 
escape)  over  the  Chapel,  was  to  me,  at  least,  a  hospitable  delight. 
It  was  our  own.  We  could  go  to  any  shelf  and  take  down  any  book 
we  pleased,  only  reporting  to  Mr.  Betts  any  that  we  desired  to  take 
away.  The  privilege  of  becoming  acquainted  with  scores  of  works 
which  we  would  never  have  time  to  read  was,  at  least,  inspiring. 
A  few  minutes  with  one  of  them  might  leave  a  life-long  impression. 

Perhaps  the  saddest  day  at  the  old  College  was  when  the  body 
of  "Little  Benjy"  (young  Benjamin  of  '83),  coxswain  of  the 
"Varsity,"  was  brought  back  from  New  London,  where  he  had 
been  drowned,  just  before  the  races.  The  College  buildings  were 
draped  with  mourning.  Amidst  funereal  draperies  hung  the  blue 
and  white  flag  of  our  victorious  Four,  who  had  triumphed  over 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  on  the  Thames  of  Old  England,  some  of 
whose  members  (Eldridge  and  Goodwin),  I  think,  were  still  with  us 
when  '83  entered  College.  The  funeral  was  held  near  the  College, 
the  crew  acting  as  pall-bearers.  Plucky  "  Little  Benjy  "  became  a 
College  hero,  when  in  the  services  it  was  told,  at  the  request  of  the 
crew,  how  he  had  knelt  and  prayed  beside  his  cot,  every  night,  in 
the  crew's  headquarters  at  New  London,  until,  moved  at  first  by 
respect,  all  the  crew  had  followed  his  example.  Imagining  well  the 
fun  and  horse-play  amidst  which  his  simple  act  of  devotion  had 
been  begun,  the  College  of  that  day  knew  how  to  be  proud  of  his 
moral  courage.  There  were  occasional  irreverent  tricks  performed 
in  Chapel — partly  because  attendance  was  compulsory,  but  our 
ancient  motto,  "  In  Thy  light  shall  we  see  light,"  always  threw  a 
shade  of  popular  disapprobation  upon  them;  and  the  most  fun- 
loving  there  felt  the  spirit  of  Columbia,  inciting  love  and  reverence 
for  things  high  and  noble — an  inspiration  to  join  with  all  those  in 
the  world  who  delight  in  all  that  is  elevating  and  adore  the  perfec- 
tion divine. 

John  Marshall  Chew,  '83 
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BOTANY  AT  COLUMBIA 

IT  has  been  said  that  one  of  the  most  important  functions  of  a 
university  consists  in  rendering  a  great  variety  of  services  in 
various  ways  to  the  community.  From  this  standpoint  the  subject 
of  botany  can  well  lay  claim  to  recognition.  It  deals  with  the  most 
obvious  of  things,  plant  life — which  we  cannot  escape  even  in  a 
crowded  city.  And  these  forms  not  only  lend  the  greatest  charm 
and  attraction  to  the  abode  of  human  life  but  at  the  same  time  they 
make  life  possible  and  also  furnish  the  material  basis  of  the  world's 
prosperity. 

It  is  safe  to  state  that  no  other  subject  is  generally  less  under- 
stood, nor  is  the  scope  of  any  other  more  thoroughly  misappre- 
hended. This  fact  is  readily  appreciated  when  the  history  of  the 
subject  is  considered.  Plants  were  first  studied  for  their  medicinal 
properties,  but  owing  to  misconceptions  regarding  life,  this  work 
led  to  no  results  save  their  mechanical  collecting  and  naming. 
Even  the  important  and  numerous  discoveries  that  were  made  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  owing  to  the  perfection 
of  the  microscope  and  the  new  methods  of  study,  in  the  main  only 
shifted  the  interest  from  the  herbarium  to  the  laboratory,  and  as 
a  consequence  the  world  at  large  knew  little  of  these  advances.  As 
late  as  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  indeed,  very  little  of  this  informa- 
tion had  found  its  way  into  the  schools,  and  little  work  was  at- 
tempted beyond  acquainting  the  students  with  a  few  of  the  higher 
plants. 

Within  the  past  fifteen  years  the  subject  has  undergone  a 
series  of  rapid  changes,  amounting  almost  to  a  complete  transfor- 
mation of  its  older  aims  and  viewpoints.  This  change  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  plant  has  been  studied  as  a  living  organism  and  has 
been  subjected  to  experimental  and  analytical  methods  of  investi- 
gation. This  work  has  completely  changed  the  trend  of  thought, 
whether  the  workers  were  dealing  with  the  morphological,  the 
systematic  or  the  physiological  aspects  of  the  subject.  Attention 
is  now  directed  to  the  conditions  that  the  plant  demands,  to  the 
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forces  that  actuate  and  control  its  life,  and  to  the  work  that  it 
performs — a  work  exceeding  in  magnitude  the  energy  expended 
in  the  combined  industries  of  the  world  and  outranking  in  value 
the  total  product  of  our  mines.  Such  has  become  the  complexity 
and  fullness  of  the  subject  that  today  it  has  the  highest  practical 
value.  In  commercial  life  it  is  second  in  importance  to  no  other 
subject ;  and  as  agricultural  conditions  rapidly  become  more  severe 
upon  the  earth,  we  must  look  to  the  results  obtained  through  bo- 
tanical investigations  for  the  continuation  of  our  prosperity.  To 
the  educated  man  it  gives  an  intelligent  comprehension  of  the  world 
about  him  and  an  appreciative  sympathy  with  it;  and  it  has,  equally 
with  other  subjects,  a  disciplinary  and  educational  value,  for  it 
demands  a  constant  exercise  of  the  imagination  and  powers  of 
visualization,  and  above  all  things,  it  requires  clearness  of  thought 
and  the  ability  to  draw  logical  conclusions. 

While  the  subject  of  botany  has  found  a  place  in  the  curriculum 
of  Columbia  from  its  very  early  history,  this  work  never  consisted 
of  more  than  one  of  the  prescribed  subjects  in  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons  and  in  several  of  the  courses  in  the  School  of 
Mines.  It  was  not  until  1891  that  a  department  of  botany  was 
organized,  and  even  then  for  several  years  only  a  limited  amount 
of  instruction  was  attempted,  owing  to  lack  of  accommodation  and 
equipment.  This  period,  however,  marks  an  important  epoch  in  the 
development  of  botany  at  Columbia.  The  small  working  collection 
of  books  inherited  from  Torrey  in  1873  was  greatly  enlarged  and 
broadened  in  its  scope,  and  many  invaluable  works,  now  no  longer 
procurable,  were  obtained,  thus  laying  the  foundations  of  our  splen- 
did botanical  library.  Likewise  the  herbaria  of  Torrey,  Chapman, 
Meisner  and  Jaeger  with  their  large  number  of  type  specimens  were 
arranged  and  made  accessible  for  work,  while  extensive  collections 
gathered  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  abroad  by 
exchange,  so  enhanced  the  value  of  the  herbarium  that  in  some  of 
its  branches  it  surpasses  all  others  and  as  a  general  collection  is  one 
of  the  best. 

The  first  opportunity  for  the  organization  of  the  botanical  work 
came  with  the  transfer  of  the  laboratories  to  the  third  floor  of  Scher- 
merhorn  Hall  in  1897.  The  department  then  found  itself  in  possession 
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of  ample  quarters,  but  practically  without  equipment.  How  serious 
this  handicap  was  can  scarcely  be  appreciated  by  those  whose  in- 
terests lie  in  other  subjects.  Material  and  equipment  for  prac- 
tically all  subjects  may  be  purchased,  but  the  appliances  and  appa- 
ratus that  may  be  so  secured  for  botanical  instruction  are  of  rela- 
tively little  moment  as  compared  with  the  things  of  real  educational 
value,  such  as  illustrative  material,  suitable  charts  and  microscopic 
preparations  and  material  for  study.  Such  an  equipment  consti- 
tutes not  only  a  valuable  asset  of  a  laboratory  but  a  necessary  one, 
and  it  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  efforts  and  labor  of  the  instructors. 
Necessarily  much  attention  and  time  have  been  given  to  the  devel- 
opment of  this  phase  of  the  work,  with  the  result  that  at  present 
the  equipment  is  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition  and  one  that  com- 
pares favorably  with  any  in  this  country. 

The  general  laboratory  is  located  at  the  west  end  of  the  central 
hall  and  is  supplied  with  museum  and  stock-cases  in  which  a  variety 
of  field  material  has  been  collected,  illustrating  organography, 
structure,  life  histories  of  various  types,  biological  relationship 
and  distribution  of  plants,  as  well  as  the  material  used  in  class-work. 
These  collections  have  been  brought  together  solely  for  the  educa- 
tional work  and  are  not  intended  in  any  sense  as  museum  exhibits. 
As  an  illustration  of  their  character,  mention  may  be  made  of  one 
of  the  groups  containing  the  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
city.  This  collection  is  arranged  in  swinging  frames  and  comprises 
over  three  hundred  species  of  native  woody  plants.  The  relation- 
ship, distribution,  flower  and  fruit,  summer  and  winter  appearance, 
habit  and  habitat,  and  character  of  wood  when  of  commercial  im- 
portance are  brought  out  for  each  specimen.  Ten  of  these  frames 
were  exhibited  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  in  1904  and  awarded 
a  gold  medal.  This  collection  is  of  great  assistance  in  the  intro- 
ductory course  in  botany  and  materially  supplements  the  field  work. 
The  plants  are  arranged  in  their  natural  sequence,  and  thus  afford 
a  ready  means  for  identification  and  comparison  of  field  material. 
An  extensive  series  of  photographic  enlargements  and  transparen- 
cies, illustrating  various  phases  of  plant  associations  and  types  of 
plant  growth,  form  an  important  educational  and  decorative  adjunct 
to  the  laboratory.     Former  president  Seth  Low  has  added  to  this 
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collection  the  valuable  paintings  and  pen  sketches  of  W.  Hamilton 
Gibson  which  were  prepared  to  illustrate  the  latter's  work  upon 
"  Our  edible  mushrooms." 

The  physiological  laboratories,  comprising  four  adjacent  rooms 
on  the  south  side  of  the  building,  are  well  equipped  with  apparatus 
for  presenting  this  important  and  at  the  same  time  most  difficult 
side  of  botanical  work.  In  addition  to  a  dark  room  and  a  large 
Wardian  case  built  across  the  south  side  of  one  of  the  rooms,  there 
may  be  mentioned  as  the  more  important  features  of  the  equipment 
such  appliances  as  the  Albrecht  klinostat  and  auxanometer  (used  in 
the  study  of  growth  and  the  phenomena  of  irritability),  a  Bonnier 
and  Mangin  gas  analyzer  for  work  on  the  interchange  of  gases  in 
respiration  and  photosynthesis,  Draper's  self-recording  thermometer 
and  hygrometer,  Leitz  microspectroscope,  Zeiss  microspectral  ob- 
jective, constant  temperature  ovens,  etc. 

The  morphological  laboratories  occupy  three  rooms  on  the  north 
side  of  the  building  and  contain  an  extensive  collection  of  largely 
local  material  representing  the  various  groups  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  These  collections  consist  of  Exsiccati  approximating 
thirty-five  thousand  species,  and  a  variety  of  material  preserved  in 
alcohol  and  formaline  or  imbedded  in  paraffin.  The  laboratories 
are  supplied  with  microtomes,  paraffin  baths,  and  such  appliances  as 
are  required  in  the  work.  The  entire  collections  and  apparatus  of 
the  department  were  appraised  four  years  ago  at  ten  thousand 
dollars. 

The  undergraduate  work  as  at  present  arranged  requires  three 
years  of  progressive  study.  The  introductory  course  deals  with  the 
organization  and  functions  of  the  plant  and  its  relationship  to  the 
environment  and  also  considers  the  evolution  and  relationship  of 
the  principal  phylums  of  plant  life.  This  work  has  been  planned 
especially  as  a  culture  course  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  College  stu- 
dent It  aims  to  train  him  in  biological  reasoning  and  to  give  him 
a  rational  understanding  of  plant  life  and  of  the  forces  that  control 
it.  The  theoretical  discussion  of  the  subject  is  combined  with  prac- 
tical work  in  the  laboratory  and  in  the  field ;  besides  the  notes  and 
drawings  on  laboratory  studies,  daily  written  reports  are  required 
of  all  observations  made  in  the  field  or  of  material  collected. 
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The  two  remaining  courses  are  devoted  respectively  to  morph- 
ology and  physiology,  with  the  option  of  an  additional  course  in 
morphology  or  histology  if  the  student  desires  to  offer  the  course  in 
physiology  as  a  minor  for  the  master's  degree.  The  morphological 
work  is  of  the  highest  educational  and  practical  value.  It  deals 
with  the  development  and  relationship  of  plant  types  and  discusses 
their  purposive  aspects  or  adaptations.  This  requires  a  consideration 
of  the  agencies  that  cooperate  in  shaping  forms  and  controlling  their 
distribution.  With  few  exceptions  geological  records  throw  a  very 
uncertain  light  upon  these  questions,  and  as  a  consequence  the 
morphologist  must  draw  his  conclusions  from  the  evidence  furnished 
by  the  distribution  of  plants  and  by  a  comparative  study  of  their 
structure  and  embryology.  The  greatest  assistance,  however,  has 
been  received  from  the  experimental  study  of  these  forms  and  in 
this  work  our  staff  and  students  have  taken  an  active  part  and  made 
substantial  contributions  to  the  advancement  of  our  knowledge. 
Results  have  already  been  obtained  that  compel  a  radical  change  of 
view,  as,  for  example,  upon  such  fundamental  questions  as  the  cause 
of  variation  and  the  transmission  of  traits  or  characters.  Especially 
have  recent  investigations  on  lower  forms — which  in  all  probability 
will  be  one  of  the  richest  fields  for  future  study — given  us  a  clearer 
insight  into  certain  phases  of  life  than  was  hitherto  possible.  These 
studies  have  demonstrated  that  the  form,  mobility,  the  sexual  and 
asexual  state  are  due  to  forces  that  are  definite  and  measurable. 
For  example,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  by  subjecting  them  to 
definite  temperatures  and  light  intensities  and  to  foods  of  known 
compositions  certain  algae  may  be  changed  at  will  from  a  state 
in  which  they  multiply  asexually  by  spores  to  a  condition  in  which 
the  reproduction  is  sexual.  A  reversal  of  these  modes  of  reproduc- 
tion is  also  brought  about  with  equal  certainty,  and  so  our  under- 
standing of  life  is  removed  a  step  from  the  vague  and  indefinite, 
and  is  carried  on  towards  the  goal  of  the  subject — a  more  exact 
knowledge  of  stimuli  and  their  effects.  In  this  way  the  study  of 
morphology  acquaints  the  student  with  the  natural  history  of  plants 
and  gives  him  a  rational  conception  of  the  life  that  is  always  before 
him. 

The  work  in  physiology  deals  with  the  vital  activities  of  the 
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plant  and  the  nature  of  its  irritable  organism.  This  important  and 
progressive  study  first  acquaints  the  student  with  the  physical  prop- 
erties of  the  living  cell  and  its  relations  to  the  elements  and  com- 
pounds in  nature,  and  so  he  is  prepared  for  his  experiments  on  the 
relation  of  the  plant  to  the  atmosphere  and  to  water  and  to  the 
physical  arrangement  and  chemical  content  of  soils.  Thus  he  gains 
a  new  insight  into  factors  that  govern  distribution  as  well  as  an 
understanding  of  conditions  that  are  necessary  to  plant  life.  In 
turn  is  considered  the  utilization  of  the  elements  of  the  air  and  soil 
by  the  plant  and  the  ultimate  disposition  of  the  substances  formed 
from  these  elements.  Thus  the  primary  importance  of  the  plant 
in  the  economy  of  nature  and  its  role  in  the  endless  cycle  of  changes 
are  made  clear.  The  elements  through  the  agency  of  the  plant  are 
seen  to  combine  into  more  and  more  complex  substances,  some  of 
which  constitute  our  own  as  well  as  the  plant's  food — and  these 
compounds  are  finally  returned  to  the  elemental  condition  to  pass 
again  through  the  stages  of  reorganization.  Finally,  growth,  the 
directive  adjustments  of  stems,  leaves  and  roots,  the  bending  of 
tendrils  and  of  twining  plants,  and  the  movements  of  various  kinds 
are  found  to  be  the  results  of  stimuli  acting  upon  the  sensitive  living 
substance.  The  experiments  show  that  all  of  these  adjustments  are 
due  to  definite  stimuli  which  induce  definite  reactions  that  find  their 
expression  in  that  marvelous  coordination  of  all  the  parts  of  the 
plant  and  in  the  perfect  harmony  of  the  plant  with  its  surroundings. 
The  student  also  learns  that  the  plant  has  no  power  of  its  own  to 
induce  or  direct  these  movements  though  they  are  purposive  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  suggest  consciousness  to  the  careless  observer. 

The  work  as  outlined  above  has  been  carefully  arranged  with  a 
view  to  give  a  thorough  biological  training  in  the  principles  of 
botany  and  at  the  same  time  to  serve  as  a  foundation  for  graduate 
work.  Candidates  for  the  master's  degree  are  required  to  offer  the 
equivalent  of  two  of  these  courses  and  to  complete  one  of  the 
graduate  courses  together  with  a  thesis  embodying  the  results  of 
original  investigation.  Work  for  the  doctorate  presupposes  the 
equivalent  of  all  the  undergraduate  work  and  requires  the  comple- 
tion of  three  graduate  courses  and  the  publication  of  a  dissertation. 
The  department  is  especially  fortunate  in  having  placed  at  its 
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disposal  the  advantages  of  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden.  All  of 
the  major  and  much  of  the  minor  thesis  work  is  conducted  at  this 
institution  where,  owing  to  the  extensive  collections  and  the  un- 
rivaled facilities,  opportunity  for  investigation  is  afforded  in  all 
lines  of  botanical  investigation.  Various  courses  are  also  offered 
at  the  garden  by  the  members  of  its  staff  and  of  the  University 
department. 

The  growth  of  the  department  during  the  past  decade  has  been 
marked  in  several  respects.  The  work  is  entirely  elective — with 
the  expection  of  one  short  course — but  as  the  teaching  collections 
and  the  facilities  for  work  have  been  enlarged,  the  number  of  stu- 
dents has  steadily  increased  and  about  one  hundred  are  now  regis- 
tered in  the  various  courses.  Three  years  ago  the  department  de- 
cided to  offer  two  courses  in  extension  teaching  in  addition  to  those 
mentioned  above.  The  results  have  amply  justified  the  undertaking. 
This  work  is  bringing  to  the  laboratories  a  large  number  of  people 
from  the  city  and  surrounding  towns  who  thoroughly  appreciate 
the  opportunity  for  study  thus  afforded.  Furthermore  it  prepares 
them  for  the  collegiate  work,  and  thus  an  opportunity  is  afforded  to 
enter  the  advanced  courses  through  extension  teaching.  This  ap- 
pears to  be  a  most  excellent  method  of  putting  within  reach  of  teach- 
ers and  those  that  have  leisure  the  opportunity  of  doing  serious  and 
sustained  work  without  in  any  way  interfering  with  the  regulations 
of  the  University.  To  further  extend  and  broaden  this  line  of  work 
arrangements  have  been  completed  for  conducting  two  courses  in 
the  summer  session.  During  the  past  twelve  years  there  has  always 
been  a  demand  for  botanical  instruction  in  the  summer  session,  and 
it  is  obvious  that  the  courses  will  be  appreciated  on  account  of  the 
unusual  advantages  afforded  for  the  presentation  of  the  work  during 
the  summer  months. 

In  this  connection  attention  may  be  directed  to  the  increasing 
demand  for  instruction  in  agriculture  and  forestry.  The  time  has 
arrived,  it  would  seem,  when  Columbia  must  undertake  this  very 
important  work,  and  it  should  be  emphasized  that  the  University 
is  most  fortunately  situated  for  rendering  such  a  service  to  the 
community.  Already  no  inconsiderable  proportion  of  the  work 
required  for  these  courses  is  being  offered  by  the  various  depart- 
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ments,  and  the  keen  interest  shown  by  many  of  our  citizens  assures 
a  hearty  cooperation  in  carrying  out  the  undertaking.  The  city 
affords  an  unrivaled  market  for  produce  of  all  kinds  and  on  every 
side  is  a  great  territory,  now  well  nigh  barren  and  stripped  of  its 
resources,  that  could  be  converted  into  one  of  the  most  attractive 
and  productive  regions  in  the  eastern  United  States.  Such  an 
opportunity  for  the  betterment  of  the  conditions  of  a  great  com- 
munity rarely  comes  to  any  institution. 

The  staff  and  graduate  students  have  been  active  investigators 
in  the  various  branches  of  botany  and  they  have  contributed  sub- 
stantially, it  may  be  fairly  said,  to  the  advancement  of  the  science. 
The  contributions  of  the  department  have  now  reached  the  tenth 
volume  and  include  two  hundred  and  thiry-six  numbers  that  deal 
with  various  important  questions  of  botanical  investigation.  Fifteen 
of  the  more  important  treatises  have  appeared  in  bode  form ;  two  of 
them  being  devoted  to  physiology,  eight  to  systematic  botany  and 
five  to  morphology. 

Note  should  be  made  in  this  connection  of  the  extensive  field 
work  and  botanical  exploration  that  have  extended  over  the  United 
States,  Central  America  and  the  West  Indies.  This  work  has  been 
systematically  prosecuted  during  the  past  fifteen  years  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  survey  of  the  North  American  flora  and  deter- 
mining the  nature  of  its  distribution  and  relationships.  The  results 
of  this  exceedingly  important,  though  long  neglected  work,  are 
beginning  to  appear  in  parts  that  ultimately  will  comprise  thirty 
volumes  covering  the  entire  range  of  plant  life  in  North  America. 

Carlton  C.  Curtis 
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CHAPEL   PLANS   AND   PURPOSES 

THE  chapel  of  the  University  proclaims  by  its  very  structure  its 
distinct  purpose.  Moulded  after  the  majestic  lines  of  the 
library,  it  has  yet  individuality.  It  has  an  eloquence  of  its  own  and 
it  speaks  of  religion.  By  the  suggestive  beauty  of  its  form  and  out- 
line, the  chapel  awakens  invariably  the  feeling  of  reverence,  worship 
and  peace.  As  has  been  said,  "religion  may  be  learned  from  it 
as  well  as  in  it." 

In  addition  to  this  indefinable  sense  of  the  spiritual  which  per- 
vades the  chapel,  there  is  a  fact  of  particular  significance  to  which 
its  presence  testifies.  President  Butler  in  a  recent  report  to  the 
Trustees  said :  "  It  (the  chapel)  is  an  earnest  of  the  policy  of  the 
Trustees  to  spare  no  effort  to  give  religious  influence,  religious 
aspiration  and  religious  service  their  appropriate  place  in  the  life  of 
a  great  company  of  students  who  are  spending  years  precious  for 
the  formation  of  mind  and  character  in  residence  at  the  University." 
The  chapel  is  thus  to  proclaim  that  religion  has  an  essential  part  to 
perform  in  education.  Columbia  is  not  content  simply  to  provide 
opportunity  for  the  acquirement  of  technical  training  and  skill. 
The  aim  is  also  to  create  and  develop  character,  without  which  skill 
and  training  lose  the  greater  part  of  their  worth.  And  in  this 
process  of  character  building  religion  is  distinctly  and  openly  recog- 
nized as  an  indispensable  factor. 

This  statement  of  the  aim  for  which  the  chapel  was  donated  and 
erected  should  serve  as  the  guiding  principle  throughout  all  the  work 
to  be  undertaken.  Religion  should  always  be  presented  in  a  way 
which  makes  evident  its  bearing  upon  the  formation  of  character. 
The  true  object  of  religion  is  to  show  the  worth  of  life.  It  is  to 
answer  the  deep-springing  question,  What  is  life  for?  And  in  the 
view  of  life  which  it  gives,  religion  inspires  man  with  a  clearly 
seen,  abiding  purpose  around  which  to  concentrate  all  that  he  does. 
Thus  religion  bears  directly  upon  character,  for  we  speak  of  char- 
acter as  formed  only  where  there  is  a  consistent  purpose,  persistently 
followed.     In  the  happy  phrase  of  President  Hadley,  character  is 
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"  the  habit  of  doing  the  same  thing  under  different  circumstances." 
Religion  fulfills  its  first  function  when,  amid  the  multiplicity  of 
circumstances,  it  keeps  clear  the  ideal  by  which  life  should  be 
guided. 

The  ideal  to  set  before  men  today  is  that  of  service.  To  pre- 
pare men  for  life  according  to  the  standard  of  service  is  the  highest 
task  of  the  college  or  the  university.  No  matter  what  the  chosen 
profession  or  occupation  may  be,  the  young  man  must  see  the  full 
significance  of  the  work  he  undertakes.  In  his  studies,  he  must  be 
stimulated  "to  get  the  best  that  he  may  have  the  best  to  give." 
Success  in  after  life  is  to  be  measured  by  what  he  has  to  contribute. 
And  for  the  realization  of  this  supreme  ideal  men  must  know  God. 
They  must  know  Him  not  in  vague  fluctuating  feeling,  but,  once 
again,  as  directing  life-purpose.  When  the  power  of  God  in  man 
defines  and  expresses  itself  in  service  to  one's  fellowmen,  when 
the  will  to  serve  springs  from  the  impelling  presence  of  God,  one's 
life  reaches  its  highest  worth  and  dignity  and  becomes  for  society 
a  ceaseless  uplifting  force.  To  awaken  in  men  that  sense  of  God's 
presence  which  expresses  itself  in  service  of  the  community,  is  the 
highest  aim  of  the  chapel  and  defines  its  distinct  function  in  the  life 
of  the  University. 

To  speak  now  in  more  detail  of  the  work  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
chapel,  the  first  need  which  presents  itself  is  to  provide  for  worship. 
Daily  services  will  be  held  as  heretofore  at  the  noon  hour.  They 
will  be  conducted  with  the  aim  of  deepening  and  clarifying  our 
sense  of  worship  through  directing  us  to  the  object  of  our  reverence. 
A  series  of  Sunday  afternoon  services  will  also  be  arranged  for  as 
formerly,  with  preaching  by  prominent  clergymen  and  with  fitting 
inusic.  It  is  also  believed  that  student  singing  should  be  made  a 
feature  of  certain  of  the  week-day  services.  In  no  way  can  vigorous 
feeling  be  better  stimulated  or  uttered  than  through  singing.  If  a 
body  of  students  should  spend  an  hour  a  week  in  preparation  for 
singing  on  a  specially  appointed  day,  much  would  be  done  to  make 
chapel  attendance  what  it  ought  to  be.  Every  effort  will  be  made 
to  organize  student  singing  in  this  way,  and  through  cooperation 
with  the  department  of  music  a  plan  may  be  devised  whereby  credit 
in  points  will  be  given  for  such  work. 
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Attention  must  furthermore  be  given  to  the  matter  of  religious 
instruction.  Religion,  like  any  other  subject  of  value,  must  be 
studied.  When  religion  is  unstudied,  its  mandates  are  blind.  Care- 
ful and  systematic  study  is  needed  today  for  two  main  ends:  to 
make  known  and  applicable  the  content  of  the  English  Bible,  and  to 
train  men  to  do  creative  thinking  in  religion.  It  is  a  common-place 
observation  that  Bible  reading  and  study  have  greatly  declined, 
though  the  movement  today  is  surely  upward.  The  question  is, 
can  the  former  influence  of  the  Bible  be  restored  and,  if  so,  how? 
From  the  past  it  is  evident  that  interest  in  biblical  study  has  always 
been  aroused  by  the  discovery  of  larger  principles  of  interpretation. 
Nothing  attests  the  divine  character  of  the  book  like  the  fact  that 
each  successive  interpretation  of  the  Bible  has  revealed  its  richer 
content.  "  A  new  present/'  it  is  said,  "  creates  a  new  past."  Our 
task  is  then  to  go  back  and  reinterpret  the  past  in  the  light  of  the 
new  present,  that  the  past  may  open  to  us  the  treasures  which  our 
ignorance  had  concealed.  The  time  is  now  fully  ripe  for  such  a 
renewal  of  Bible  study.  By  using  simply  and  constructively  the 
best  results  of  scholarship,  by  seeking  solely  the  truth  apart  from 
doctrinal  bias,  and  by  making  plain  the  application  of  the  truth  to 
our  own  time,  the  Bible  will  become  again  full  of  interest  and  inspi- 
ration. Extension  classes  for  study  of  this  character  will  be  formed 
at  once  in  collaboration  with  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion. Later  on  place  will  also  be  made  for  Bible  study  in  the  cur- 
riculum. By  a  careful  adjustment  with  other  University  courses 
in  Biblical  literature  and  languages  the  study  of  the  Bible  can  be 
comprehensively  carried  on. 

The  second  object  of  religious  instruction  is,  as  has  been  said, 
to  train  men  in  the  power  to  do  creative  thinking.  If  one  looks 
out  on  the  religious  situation  generally,  it  is  apparent  that  intelligent 
leadership  is  very  greatly  in  demand.  Men  are  sought  who  can 
lead  the  way  out  of  the  present  uncertainty  and  confusion  and 
make  plain  the  divine  truth  by  which  men  live.  For  this  task  cre- 
ative thinking,  or  what  may  be  called  vision,  is  needed.  To  quote 
Professor  Peabody,  "  A  time  when  people  in  an  unprecedented  de- 
gree are  thinking  can  be  guided  only  by  those  who  think  straight 
and  report  their  thought  with  power."    The  world  rightly  looks  to 
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our  colleges  and  universities  for  men  who  are  trained  to  think 
straight  in  science  and  law.  Why  not  also  in  religion?  In  order 
for  such  men  to  arise,  but  one  thing  is  necessary:  provide  oppor- 
tunity for  the  study  of  religion  where  there  shall  be  given  the  same 
care,  thoroughness,  regard  for  facts,  and  the  same  premium  on 
originality  as  are  found  in  other  departments  of  study.  There 
will  then  be  no  lack  either  of  leaders  or  of  supporters  of  religion. 
The  truth  discovered  will  be  its  own  stimulus.  Work  for  this 
end  will  begin,  as  it  should,  with  Bible  study.  It  seems,  however, 
proper  to  state  that  the  chapel  will  stand  for  the  widest  recogni- 
tion of  religion  and  for  methods  of  study  which  are  those  of  truth- 
seeking  everywhere. 

A  word  may  here  be  added  as  to  what  should  be  the  relation  of 
religious  instruction  and  the  work  of  the  chapel  generally  to  or- 
ganized religious  bodies.  Let  us  turn  to  the  past.  Columbia  has 
been  conscious  from  the  beginning  that  her  mission  was  "the  ad- 
vancement of  the  public  good,  both  in  church  and  state."  So  reads 
the  inscription  on  the  corner-stone  of  King's  College;  and  the  same 
idea  is  repeated  in  the  inscription  over  the  library  today :  "  For  the 
advancement  of  the  public  good  and  the  glory  of  Almighty  God." 
Church  as  well  as  state  was  seen  to  be  an  important  instrument  for 
the  end  which  Columbia  was  to  serve.  Through  organization  and 
through  it  alone,  religion  had  shown  itself  in  the  past  as  the  power 
which  founded  institutions  of  learning  and  which  warred  with 
wrong.  To  aid  organized  religion  was  a  practical  way  of  advancing 
the  public  good.  It  therefore  seems  true  to  the  tradition  and  spirit 
of  Columbia  to  say  that  the  chapel  should  direct  men  today  into 
seeing  the  value  and  need  of  church  organization.  For  if  the 
power  of  religion  is  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  work  of  the 
present,  organization  is  still  needed  and  must  be  recognized. 

The  chapel  should  seek  finally  to  relate  itself  closely  to  the  daily 
life  of  the  students  themselves.  Talks  and  discussions,  common 
tasks  and  pleasures, deep  and  lasting  friendships — these  give  to  college 
life  its  richness  and  go  to  make  the  man.  For  the  promotion  of 
such  associations  the  University  possesses  in  Earl  Hall  an  ideal 
center  of  student  life  and  activities.  The  Christian  Association 
is  showing  increasingly  its  capacity  to  act  as  the  "  immediate  cus- 
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todian  "  of  the  building,  both  in  the  way  in  which  it  carries  on  its 
own  work  and  in  the  willingness  with  which  it  exerts  itself  in  be- 
half of  student  interests  generally. 

With  the  whole  range  of  these  interests  the  chapel  will  act  in 
hearty  cooperation.  Whatever  creates  loyalty,  comradeship  and 
the  spirit  of  fair  play  and  sacrifice  cannot  be  lacking  either  in 
interest  or  opportunity.  In  short,  religion  must  do  its  full  part  in 
the  development  of  men  loyal  and  devoted  to  Columbia.  We  want 
a  type  of  man  who  is  strong  in  mind  and  body,  well-rounded,  will- 
ing to  share  and  qualified  to  lead.  As  the  chapel  aids  in  producing 
such  a  man  here,  all  other  obligations  will  take  care  of  themselves. 

Raymond  Collyer  Knox 
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KINGS   COLLEGE  ALUMNI— IV 
Class  of  1764 

Richard  Harison 

Richard  Harison  held  the  following  public  offices  during  his 
lifetime:  Secretary  of  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State 
of  New  York  from  1784  to  1790;  delegate  to  the  New  York  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  1788;  member  of  the  New  York  As- 
sembly from  1788  to  1789;  United  States  District  Attorney  for 
the  District  of  New  York  from  1789  to  1801;  Recorder  of  the 
City  of  New  York  from  1798  to  1801 ;  Trustee  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege 1788.  He  also  received  the  degree  of  D.C.L.  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford.  His  death  occurred  in  1829,  at  the  age  of 
82.  Richard  Harison  was  a  lawyer  of  high  repute,  and  it  was  in 
recognition  of  his  labors  in  framing  the  Constitution  that  he  was 
by  appointment  of  Washington  made  the  first  United  States  at- 
torney for  the  district  of  New  York. 

There  is  in  the  University  Library  a  volume  in  the  handwriting 
of  Mr.  Harison  entitled  "Extracts  from  various  authors  upon 
several  subjects."  This  volume  shows  that  Mr.  Harison  was  a 
careful  reader  on  many  subjects. 

John  Jay 
John  Jay  was  the  son  of  Peter  Jay,  a  prosperous  Huguenot  mer- 
chant of  New  York.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  was  placed  under  the 
tutelage  of  the  Huguenot  pastor  at  New  Rochelle,  under  whom 
he  acquired  an  excellent  knowledge  of  the  French  language,  and  of 
the  classics  as  well,  so  that  when  fifteen  years  old,  he  was  able  to 
enter  Kings  College.  Two  years  later  we  find  in  the  little  old 
letter  book  of  his  father  an  item  to  the  effect  that  "  our  Johnny  is 
doing  well  at  college.  He  seems  sedate  and  intent  on  gaining 
knowledge,  but  rather  inclines  to  law  instead  of  to  the  ministry." 
In  young  Jay's  veins  there  was  no  British  blood,  five  of  his  great- 
grandparents  being  French  and  three  Dutch,  and  as  the  result  of 
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an  untimely  insistence  upon  this  fact  in  President  Cooper's  pres- 
ence, he  was  rusticated  shortly  before  graduation;  but  he  received 
his  A.B.  degree  in  1764. 

As  John  Jay  was  destined  to  be  a  lawyer,  his  father  entered  him 
in  the  office  of  Benjamin  Kissam,  an  eminent  practitioner,  where 
he  studied  for  five  years.  After  his  admission  to  the  bar,  Jay's 
life  history  became  a  part  of  the  history  of  his  country.  In  1774 
and  again  in  1775  he  was  a  delegate  to  Congress;  in  1776  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Provincial  Convention  of  New  York;  in  1777  he 
was  Chief  Justice  of  New  York;  in  1778  president  of  the  national 
congress;  in  1779  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Spain;  he  served  as 
United  States  Peace  Commissioner  from  1781  to  1783;  United 
States  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  1784;  delegate  to  Con- 
gress 1784;  Regent  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York 
from  1784  to  1790;  delegate  to  the  Federal  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion of  1787;  delegate  to  the  New  York  Constitutional  Convention 
of  1788;  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  from  1789  to  1794; 
United  States  Envoy  Extraordinary  to  Great  Britain  in  1794; 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York  from  1795  to  1801.  The  de- 
gree of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Harvard  in  1790,  by 
Brown  in  1794,  and  by  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  1792.  John 
Jay  married  a  daughter  of  William  Livingston.  He  died  in  1829  at 
the  age  of  eighty-four. 

Class  of  1765 

Egbert  Benson 

Egbert  Benson,  the  son  of  Richard  Benson  and  Catherine  Van 
Borson,  was  born  in  New  York,  June  21,  1746.  He  never  married 
and  died  August  24,  1833,  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven.  In  his 
early  years  he  lived  with  his  maternal  grandmother  on  the  corner 
of  Broad  and  Beaver  Streets,  New  York  City.  He  attended  an 
English  classical  school,  where  he  prepared  himself  for  college 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Barclay,  rector  of  Trinity 
Church,  who  was  a  relative  by  marriage.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
Bar  in  1769,  and  shortly  afterwards  removed  to  Red  Hook,  Dut- 
chess County,  where  he  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
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In  1776,  on  the  formation  of  the  Committee  of  Safety  in 
Dutchess  County,  he  was  appointed  a  member  and  chosen  its  chair- 
man. In  1775  he  was  chosen  a  member  for  Dutchess  County  of 
the  Provincial  Convention  which  met  in  the  City  of  New  York  on 
the  twentieth  of  April  of  that  year  for  the  purpose  of  choosing 
delegates  to  the  second  continental  congress.  He  was  elected  May 
3,  1777,  and  appointed  by  the  Convention  on  the  eighth  day  of 
that  month  the  first  attorney-general  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
From  1777  to  1781  he  was  a  member  of  the  State  Assembly  for 
Dutchess  County.  On  January  25,  1781,  he  was  appointed  by 
Congress  to  the  office  of  procurator,  whose  duty  it  was  to  prose- 
cute on  behalf  of  Congress  all  debts  due,  or  frauds  committed 
against,  the  United  States.  On  October  26,  1781,  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  Congress  from  the  State  of  New  York  under 
the  confederation  and  he  was  reappointed  in  1784.  By  virtue  of 
his  office  of  attorney  general  he  was  a  member  of  the  first  board 
of  regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York.  In  1788 
he  resigned  his  office  of  attorney  general  and  was  appointed  one 
of  the  regents  of  the  university,  holding  this  position  until  1802. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  again  sent  to  Congress  and  remained  there 
until  1792.  He  held  various  important  offices  under  Congress  and 
under  the  State  of  New  York  from  this  time  until  1794.  He  was 
boundary  commissioner  between  New  York  and  Massachusetts  in 
1784,  and  boundary  commissioner  between  New  York  and  Con- 
necticut in  1790.  In  1794  he  was  appointed  by  a  majority  of  the 
council  of  appointment  the  fifth  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  which  office  he  held  until  March,  1801, 
when  he  resigned  on  being  appointed  Chief  Judge  of  the  Second 
Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States.  He  was  deprived  of  this 
office  in  1802  by  the  repeal  of  the  act  creating  the  court.  In  1812 
he  was  again  elected  to  Congress  and  attended  the  first  session, 
but  on  account  of  impaired  health  he  resigned  in  August  of  that 
year.  He  was  a  trustee  of  Columbia  College  from  1804  to  181 5. 
The  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Union 
College  in  1799,  by  Harvard  College  in  1808  and  by  Dartmouth 
College  in  181 1.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  New  York 
Historical  Society  and  its  first  president,  filling  this  office  for  eleven 
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years.    There  is  a  portrait  of  Benson  in  the  possession  of  the 
Society. 

Robert  R.  Livingston 

Robert  R.  Livingston  was  born  in  the  City  of  New  York  on 
November  27,  1746.  He  received  his  education  at  Kings  College, 
where  he  graduated  in  1765  with  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts, 
and  three  years  later  he  received  the  master's  degree  both  from 
Kings  College  and  from  Princeton.  He  entered  the  office  of 
William  Smith  to  study  law,  and  in  1773  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  and  formed  a  partnership  with  John  Jay.  At  the  same  time 
he  held  for  nearly  two  years  the  position  of  Recorder  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  to  which  he  had  been  appointed  by  Governor  Tryon 
and  which  he  resigned  on  account  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. In  April,  1775,  Livingston  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Assembly  from  Dutchess  County.  In  1776  he  was  elected  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress.  He  was  a  member  of  the  committee  appointed 
to  draw  up  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  which  included  Jef- 
ferson, Adams,  Franklin  and  Sherman.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
committee  of  citizens  of  New  York  appointed  to  draw  up  the 
State  Constitution,  which  was  adopted  by  the  convention  held  in 
Kingston.  In  1777  Livingston  was  appointed  chancellor  of  New 
York.  He  resigned  his  position  as  a  delegate  to  the  Continental 
Congress,  but  was  again  elected  in  1779.  In  August,  1781,  Chan- 
cellor Livingston  was  appointed  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  under 
the  new  United  States  Confederation,  and  he  continued  to  hold  this 
office  during  the  next  three  years.  In  addition,  domestic  affairs 
were  also  in  large  part  entrusted  to  him,  and  on  his  resignation  in 
1783  he  received  the  thanks  of  Congress,  being  succeeded  in  office 
by  John  Jay. 

As  chancellor  of  the  State  it  fell  to  the  duty  of  Livingston  to 
administer  the  oath  of  office  to  Washington,  the  first  president  of 
the  United  States.  In  1788  Livingston  was  chairman  of  the  State 
convention  which  adopted  the  federal  constitution,  as  to  which  he 
shared  the  views  of  Jay  and  Hamilton.  In  1794  Livingston  was 
offered  the  position  of  minister  to  France,  which,  however,  he  re- 
fused, as  he  also  did  the  secretaryship  of  the  navy  under  Adams 
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and  Jefferson.  In  1801,  the  term  of  his  chancellorship  having  ex- 
pired, and  a  commission  to  France  being  again  offered  him,  he 
accepted  it  and  proceeded  to  Paris.  Napoleon  was  at  this  time 
First  Consul.  While  minister  to  France,  Livingston  negotiated 
the  treaty  for  the  Louisiana  Purchase.  In  Paris  Livingston  formed 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Robert  Fulton,  whom  he  assisted  by 
his  counsels  and  his  money  in  the  construction  of  the  first  steam- 
boat. The  famous  Clermont  sailed  from  New  York  City  on  Sep- 
tember 10,  1807,  to  the  seat  of  Chancellor  Livingston,  one  hundred 
and  ten  miles  distant,  where  she  remained  over  night  before  con- 
tinuing her  voyage  to  Albany.  She  was  named  the  Clermont  after 
the  upper  Livingston  manor.  This  he  rebuilt  for  his  summer  resi- 
dence and  here  he  passed  the  latter  portion  of  his  life,  devoting 
his  time  to  the  study  of  improvements  in  agriculture  and  the  arts. 
Livingston  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts  and  was  elected  its  first  president.  He  was  also  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Useful  Arts 
and  a  trustee  of  the  New  York  Society  Library.  He  received  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  from  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State 
of  New  York  in  1792,  and  was  himself  a  regent  of  the  University 
from  1784  to  1787.  By  Act  of  Congress  his  statue  was  placed 
in  the  Capitol  at  Washington  as  one  of  the  two  representative  citi- 
zens of  New  York  State,  George  Clinton  being  the  other.  Chan- 
cellor Livingston  died  suddenly  at  Clermont,  New  York,  February 
26,  1813,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six. 

Henry  Lloyd 
Henry  Lloyd  was  born  in  1743  and  died  in  1825,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-two. 

Arent  Schuyler 
Arent  Schuyler  was  the  son  of  Philip  Schuyler  and  Hester 
Kingsland.  He  married  twice,  his  first  wife  being  Helen  Van 
Wagenen.  He  was  arrested  on  July  11,  1777,  and  locked  up  in 
the  Morristown  jail  as  a  disaffected  person.  After  a  month's  de- 
tention he  took  the  oath  of  loyalty  to  the  patriot  cause  and  was 
released.  He  is  the  only  one  of  Philip  Schuyler's  descendants  bear- 
ing his  name  who  seemed  to  halt  in  loyalty  to  his  country. 

L.  F.  Fuld 
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THE   GREAT   GOD   PAN 
Tldva  W  fuv  KoXJec/cov,  Sri  $p4va  iraaiv  hepyfe 

GEORGE  GREY  BARNARD'S  colossal  bronze  statue  of  the 
Great  God  Pan,  presented  to  the  University  by  Mr.  Edward 
Severin  Clark  of  this  city,  has  been  installed  through  the  generosity 
of  the  donor  under  almost  perfect  conditions  in  the  far  northeast 
corner  of  the  Grove,  at  One  Hundred  and  Twentieth  Street  and 
Amsterdam  Avenue.  As  originally  intended,  the  statue  surmounts 
a  fountain,  which  with  its  accessories  has  been  designed  for  this 
particular  place  by  Messrs.  McKim,  Mead  and  White.  A  further 
background  has  been  made,  in  the  angle  of  the  corner,  of  closely 
set  fir-trees,  which  form  a  high  hedge  and  serve  at  the  same  time 
as  a  screen  from  the  street.  The  situation  and  its  surroundings 
while  not,  it  may  be, 

"  the  woodland  whose  depths  and  whose  heights  were  Pan's," 
in  its  seclusion  in  the  trees  is  almost  ideally  appropriate  for  this  old 
embodiment  of  the  wind-song  among  the  leaves,  and  the  statue  and 
its  setting  is  an  additional  charm  to  what  is  already  one  of  the 
most  attractive  parts  of  the  University  grounds. 

Mr.  Barnard's  Pan  was  originally  sketched  in  Paris,  but  was 
executed  in  plaster  in  this  country  in  1895,  an^  was  first  exhibited 
with  other  works  of  the  sculptor  at  the  Logerot  Gardens  in  this 
city  in  the  autumn  of  the  succeeding  year.  It  was  cast  in  bronze 
in  1898  at  the  Henry-Bonnard  Bronze  Company's  foundry,  and  en- 
joyed the  distinction  then,  as  it  apparently  still  does  today,  of 
being  the  largest  bronze  figure  to  be  cast  entire,  either  in  this  coun- 
try or  in  Europe.  The  great  statue  with  its  base  weighs  upwards 
of  three  tons.  The  figure  itself  is  eleven  feet  four  inches  long  and 
five  feet  three  inches  wide.  Standing  erect  it  would  be  more  than 
thirteen  feet  high.  As  the  illustration  shows  it,  the  statue  repre- 
sents the  old  pagan  god  indolently  lying  at  full  length  upon  a  grassy 
knoll,  over  the  edge  of  which  one  of  his  cloven  hoofs  depends.  His 
left  arm  supports  his  head.    In  his  right  hand  he  holds  his  reed- 
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pipe  upon  which  he  is  playing.  One  ear  is  up  and  the  other  down ; 
his  eyes  are  aslant ;  his  mighty  beard  is  tangled ;  his  long  mustaches 
are  turned  up,  revealing  the  grin  that  plays  about  his  mouth  and 
his  nose.  The  statue  is  imposingly  set  upon  a  plinth  of  highly 
polished  green  granite,  from  the  face  of  which  water  flows  from 
three  bronze  lions'  heads  into  a  granite  basin  and  thence  into  a 
circular  pool.  The  whole  is  surrounded  by  a  tiled  pavement,  with  a 
noble  exedra  of  pink  granite  in  a  semi-circle  at  the  back. 

The  Pan  is  the  result  of  an  order  given  to  the  sculptor  by  the 
late  Alfred  Corning  Clark  for  a  fountain  for  the  court  of  the 
Dakota  apartment  house  in  Central  Park  West  Convinced,  how- 
ever, even  before  it  was  cast,  that  as  a  great  work  of  art  the  statue 
should  belong  to  the  public,  he  decided  to  give  it  to  the  city  to  be 
placed  in  Central  Park.  His  death  intervened,  but  the  heirs  of  the 
estate  carried  out  this  intention  and  the  statue  was  duly  accepted, 
subject  to  the  condition  that  a  site  mutually  satisfactory  should  be 
assigned  to  it.  Such  a  site,  after  considerable  delay,  could  never- 
theless not  be  found  and  the  gift  was  ultimately  withdrawn.  Sub- 
sequently the  god  has  wandered  almost  as  restlessly  as  did  his 
prototype  of  old.  The  statue  received  a  gold  medal  at  the  Paris 
Exposition  of  1900,  where  it  was  prominently  placed,  in  the  open 
air,  in  front  of  the  Petit  Palais  des  Beaux  Arts.  In  1901  it  was 
appropriately  exhibited  at  the  Pan-American  Exposition  in  Buffalo, 
when  its  author  received  a  gold  medal  for  his  exhibit  of  this  and 
other  works.  In  1902  it  was  in  the  exhibition  of  the  National 
Sculpture  Society,  at  the  Madison  Square  Garden  in  this  city.  In 
1904  it  received  a  grand  prize  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition.  It  was 
after  this  loaned  for  a  year  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
for  exhibition.  Latterly  it  rested  on  an  improvised  pedestal  on  the 
lawn  in  front  of  the  foundry  of  the  firm  that  cast  it  at  Mount 
Vernon,  N.  Y.,  until  it  was  removed  to  its  present  permanent  po- 
sition at  the  University. 

Mr.  Barnard's  Pan  has  been  often  described  and  often  pictured, 
but  for  the  first  time,  now  that  it  is  properly  placed,  it  is  possible 
to  estimate  it  truly  in  the  light  of  the  intention  of  the  sculptor  who, 
however,  it  must  be  said,  had  himself  modeled  a  fountain  base  that 
never  was  cast  and  has  been  allowed  to  crumble  away.    In  accord- 
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ance  with  this,  reeds  were  to  have  half  hidden  the  depending  hoof, 
which  under  the  present  conditions  needs  possibly  some  justification, 
and  a  standing  crane,  poised  on  one  foot  and  asleep,  was  to  have 
given  a  balance  at  the  head  that  the  statue  at  present  somewhat 
lacks.  The  Pan,  however,  as  it  is,  is  a  wonderful  work  of  art, 
thoroughly  original  in  its  whole  conception  and  absolutely  new,  for, 
although  as  a  Greek  god  it  is  necessarily  in  its  fundamental  charac- 
ter antique,  it  is  nevertheless  in  result  wholly  individual  and  wholly 
modern.  As  in  Mr.  Barnard's  other  great  figures,  and  notably  in 
the  "Two  natures,"  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  and  "  The 
hewer,"  in  the  Brooklyn  Institute,  to  which  the  Pan  is  nearest 
akin,  lovers  of  the  conventional  will  inevitably  miss  the  conformity 
to  the  ordinary  ideals  of  beauty  of  form  and  of  composition  with 
which  we  are  traditionally  familiar.  All  these  works,  however,  to 
atone  for  this,  if  atonement  of  any  sort  is  necessary,  and  to  justify 
themselves,  if  justification  is  at  all  required,  show  characteristically 
the  same  extraordinary  virility  of  conception  and  execution  and 
the  same  masterly  control  of  technique  that  made  the  French  critics 
of  Mr.  Barnard's  work  exhibited  in  the  Paris  Salon  of  1894  enthusi- 
astically hail  him  as  the  founder  of  a  new  school  of  sculpture.  A 
writer,  several  years  ago,  in  an  article  in  the  Century  Magazine 
which  discusses  at  length  these  statues  and  the  Pan  with  them,  sums 
up  the  matter  as  follows :  "  Mr.  Barnard's  sculpture  is  full  of  the 
healthful,  living  force  of  nature,  and  the  desire  to  see  it  include 
other  things  may  be  repressed  for  the  moment,  for  the  splendid 
vigor  and  pure  artistic  power  of  his  work  entitle  it  to  be  received 
with  enthusiasm."  The  criticism  made  by  Rodin  on  the  Pan  was 
that  the  limbs  and  the  body  are  insufficiently  modeled,  but  he  quali- 
fied the  statement  by  saying  that  this  might,  however,  very  well  be 
considered  a  distinct  virtue  in  natural  surroundings,  as  increasing 
the  sense  of  breadth  and  thus  making  it  more  in  spirit  with  the 
character  of  the  environment.  Now  that  the  statue  is  set  in  the 
midst  of  trees  in  the  open  it  is  readily  seen  that  the  instinct  of  the 
sculptor  had  accurately  appreciated  this  very  condition  of  a  change 
in  values,  and  the  figure  remains  in  this  respect,  too,  a  masterpiece. 
As  for  Pan  himself, 

"  Gods  too  but  endure  for  a  season," 
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and  Great  Pan,  the  god,  has  been  dead  since  the  cry  came  across  the 
waves  to  the  mariners  in  Plutarch's  story  and  the  oracles  were 
dumb.  There  was  a  vanished  time  when  all  nature  stopped  and 
listened,  as  in  Shelley's  "  Hymn  of  Pan,"  to  the  magic  music  of 
his  pipes : 

The  wind  in  the  reeds  and  the  rushes, 

The  bees  on  the  bells  of  thyme, 
The  birds  oil  the  myrtle  bushes, 
The  cicale  above  in  the  lime, 
And  the  lizard  below  in  the  grass, 
Were  as  silent  as  ever  old  Tmolus  was, 
Listening  to  my  sweet  pipings. 

This  was  long  ago  and  Pan  is  dead  and  the  world  is  changed,  but 
those  whose  ears  are  attuned  can  still  hear,  it  may  be  even  amid  the 
noise  of  the  city's  streets,  the  faint  echoes  of  his  piping. 

William  H.  Carpenter 
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MAXIMILIAN  K.  KRESS,  A.M. 

PROFESSOR  MAXIMILIAN  K.  KRESS,  whose  sudden  death 
from  heart  failure  on  June  26  brought  sorrow  to  the  hearts 
of  a  large  circle  of  friends  in  and  out  of  the  University,  had  been 
connected  with  the  School  of  Architecture  for  over  twenty  years. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  Hungarian  army  officer  and  a  Viennese  lady 
belonging  to  an  old  family  in  the  Austrian  capital,  but  lost  his 
father  at  an  early  age,  and  came  to  New  York  when  about  fourteen 
years  of  age  with  his  mother,  shortly  after  her  marriage  to  a 
Canadian  physician  in  Vienna.  Graduating  at  Manhattan  Col- 
lege a  few  years  later  he  entered  an  insurance  office;  but  his  artistic 
inclinations  chafed  at  its  routine,  and  he  began  the  study  of  archi- 
tecture under  private  tuition,  later  serving  as  draughtsman  in  sev- 
eral architects'  offices  and  finally  coming  into  the  joint  employ  of 
Professor  Ware  and  Mr.  A.  D.  F.  Hamlin,  under  whom  he  made 
most  of  the  working  drawings  for  the  American  Classical  School 
at  Athens.  This  connection  led  to  his  appointment  in  1889  as  cu- 
rator of  collections  in  the  then  department  of  architecture;  but  for 
two  or  three  years  preceding  this  appointment  he  had  been  chiefly 
employed  in  preparing  diagrams  and  illustrations  for  class  use  in 
the  department.  In  1889  he  also  began  his  teaching  career  as  lecturer 
in  ancient  architectural  history,  in  addition  to  his  duties  as  curator. 
His  linguistic  abilities  led  to  his  being  entrusted  also  with  the  classes 
in  archaeological  reading  in  French  and  German.  In  1896  he  re- 
ceived the  honorary  degree  of  master  of  arts  from  Rutgers  College, 
in  consideration  of  his  attainments  in  and  devotion  to  classical 
archaeology.  In  1904  he  was  promoted  to  an  adjunct  professorship 
in  architecture,  and  in  1906  the  course  in  Ancient  Ornament  was 
added  to  his  other  duties.  When  the  faculty  of  Fine  Arts  was  con- 
stituted in  1906,  Mr.  Kress  was  elected  secretary.  His  death 
occurred  after  a  brief  but  painful  illness  of  a  week. 

These  bare  statistical  outlines  of  his  career  do  not  at  all  ade- 
quately picture  the  man.  His  career  and  personality  were  alike 
unusual.     His  education,  both  general  and  professional,  was  in- 
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complete  and  one-sided.  His  ultimate  attainments  were  the  result 
of  hard  and  close  application  to  remedy  these  deficiencies;  as  a 
scholar  he  was  a  self-made  man.  He  was  fully  conscious  of  his 
lack  of  early  training  in  classical  learning.  Probably  this  very 
fact  gave  him  greater  sympathy  with  the  young  students  under  him, 
while  it  certainly  made  him  the  more  conscientious  and  punctilious 
in  the  preparation  of  his  class  work.  Every  University  duty  was 
discharged  with  almost  meticulous  precision  and  regularity.  His 
business  training  gave  him  habits  of  the  utmost  system,  and  in  more 
than  twenty  years  of  service  he  never  missed  a  lecture  except  on  two 
occasions — once  when  excused  to  attend  a  friend's  wedding,  and 
once  when  ill  at  home. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  features  in  Professor  Kress's  life 
was  the  cordiality  of  his  personal  intimacy  and  sympathy  with  the 
students  of  the  school.  How  many  among  them  he  aided  with 
wise  counsels,  friendly  warnings  and  even  financial  assistance,  will 
never  be  known;  but  every  student  counted  him  as  a  true  friend. 
His  chivalrous  devotion  to  his  mother  in  her  later  years  of  dotage 
and  almost  imbecility  robbed  him  for  years  of  social  and  aesthetic 
enjoyments  which  he  would  have  given  almost  anything  not  to 
forego,  a  sacrifice  which  excited  the  wonder  and  at  times  the  pro- 
tests of  his  friends,  but  from  which  no  arguments  and  no  tempta- 
tions would  swerve  him.  The  greatness  of  this  privation — from 
which  his  mother's  death  mercifully  released  him  less  than  two 
years  ago — is  understood  only  by  those  who  knew  the  intensity  of 
his  aesthetic  tastes,  especially  in  music,  in  which  he  possessed  a 
goodly  share  of  the  traditional  Magyar  spontaneity  and  enthusiasm. 

Professor  Kress's  ambitions  all  centered  in  the  school  of  archi- 
tecture. He  served  it  with  rare  fidelity  for  twenty-two  years,  and 
his  death  leaves  a  void  which  no  one  else  can  ever  precisely  fill. 

A.  D.  F.  H. 
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HENRY  CODMAN  POTTER,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

HENRY  CODMAN  POTTER,  Bishop  of  New  York,  died  at 
Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  July  21,  1908.  The  illness  to  which 
he  succumbed  was  a  lingering  one,  dating  from  Easter  Sunday, 
when  he  was  compelled  to  cancel  his  engagement  to  preach  at  St. 
Paul's  Chapel;  but  the  end  was  without  suffering. 

Bishop  Potter  was  born  in  Schenectady  in  1834,  the  son  of 
Alonzo  Potter,  a  professor  in  Union  College,  and  later  Bishop  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  received  his  education  at  Union  College  and 
the  Theological  Seminary  at  Alexandria.  He  was  assistant  to  St. 
John's  Church,  Troy,  in  1859;  to  Trinity  Church,  Boston,  in  1866; 
Rector  of  Grace  Church,  New  York,  from  1868  to  1883;  was 
elected  Bishop  Coadjutor  of  New  York  in  the  latter  year,  and  be- 
came Bishop  in  1887. 

In  the  death  of  Bishop  Potter  the  whole  Christian  world,  as 
well  as  the  church  to  which  he  belonged,  lost  a  leader.  He  was 
of  bishop  mould  and  of  bishop  caliber.  By  native  gifts  and  trained 
powers  he  was  eminently  fitted  to  be  the  head  of  a  metropolitan 
diocese.  A  believer  in,  and  a  master  of,  organized  religion,  he 
did  much  to  make  the  Episcopal  church  in  New  York  a  compact 
and  aggressive  body,  while  at  the  same  time  he  showed  a  catholicity 
of  spirit  which  made  his  support  a  certain  factor  in  any  movement 
for  better  political  and  social  life.  He  was  prominent  as  a  member 
of  the  National  Civic  Federation,  which  aims  to  secure  better  rela- 
tions between  capital  and  labor.  His  vigorous  letter  to  the  Mayor 
of  New  York  in  1900,  together  with  noon-day  meetings  held  in  St. 
Paul's  Church  for  business  men,  aroused  the  community  to  a 
realization  of  the  extent  of  municipal  corruption  then  existing,  and 
resulted  in  the  reform  movement  which  elected  Mayor  Low.  He 
was  distinguished  as  a  preacher  and  author  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  magnificent  cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine  was  his 
inception,  and  will,  when  completed,  rightly  stand  as  an  impressive 
memorial  of  him. 
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Bishop  Potter  was  a  trustee  of  the  University  from  1887  to 
the  time  of  his  death,  and  throughout  this  period  took  an  unfailing 
interest  in  Columbia  affairs.  In  addition  to  this  official  connection 
he  delivered  various  addresses  before  the  University,  and  his  visits 
were  always  looked  forward  to  with  keen  interest  by  the  student 
body. 

K..  C/.  &• 
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EDITORIAL   COMMENT 

The  Quarterly  may  on  this  occasion  claim  the  rare  and  immodest 
privilege  of  speaking  of  itself.  The  present  number  closes  our  tenth 
year.     Indeed,  it  would  be  truer  to  say  our  eighteenth  year,  for  the 

The  Quarterly       Quarterly  is  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the  older 
2898-1908  Bulletin,   which   was    founded   in    1890  when  the 

University  was  at  the  very  beginning  of  its  remarkable  career  of  ex- 
pansion. The  Bulletin  was  originally  a  mere  dry-as-dust  record, 
owing  its  inception,  like  many  an  embryonic  form  of  journalism,  to  the 
instinctive  feeling  throughout  the  community  that  it  was  passing  out 
of  the  primitive  stage  when  all  officers  of  instruction  knew  one  an- 
other, met  one  another  frequently,  and  could  therefore  dispense  with 
any  formal  method  of  communication.  We  can  none  of  us  afford  to 
be  wholly  ignorant  of  what  any  of  us  is  doing  in  scholarship  and 
instruction,  and  the  meager,  ultra-official  old  Bulletin,  appearing  at 
irregular  intervals  for  some  years,  served  its  purpose  of  calling  atten- 
tion to  University  matters  that  might  have  escaped  notice  and  of 
putting  on  record  what  might  otherwise  have  been  quickly  lost  from 
sight. 

With  equal  spontaneity,  the  spirit  and  form  of  the  Bulletin  began 
to  change  as  the  life  of  the  University  passed  into  other  phases.  Our 
activities  were  yearly  growing  more  complex,  and  there  were  many 
who  could  not  easily  keep  themselves  familiar  even  with  the  larger 
policies  of  the  University.  There  was  need  not  only  of  a  record  of 
things  done,  but  an  organ  of  explanation,  and  so  the  Bulletin  gradually 
became  a  periodical  of  quite  another  kind,  appearing  at  regular  inter- 
vals, publishing  editorials  and  articles,  and  addressing  itself  more  and 
more  to  the  alumni  and  to  the  public,  as  well  as  to  those  immediately 
connected  with  the  University. 

By  a  natural  growth  and  almost  irresistibly  its  size  has  increased, 
until  during  the  past  year  each  number  has  averaged  132  pages,  and 
each  issue  reaches  on  the  average  over  four  thousand  officers,  alumni, 
and  friends  of  the  University,  and  no  one  who  wishes  to  be  informed 
about  any  part  of  the  work  of  the  University,  either  in  general  or  in 
detail,  can  afford  not  to  read  it. 

That  the  Quarterly  has  performed  and  is  performing  a  most  use- 
ful service  cannot  be  doubted,  and  we  venture  to  believe  that  it  does 
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not  detract  from  the  reputation  of  the  University.  Having  passed 
successfully  through  the  earlier  periods  of  rapid  evolution  and  reached 
a  point  of  comparative  stability,  it  is  probable  that  the  changes  which 
the  future  has  in  store  will  come  more  slowly,  but  it  may  be  safely 
assumed  that  it  will  always  aim  especially  to  be  a  source  of  light  and 
leading  to  our  officers  and  alumni  and  to  represent  the  highest  and 
best  and  broadest  thought  of  the  University. 


The  Commencement  of  1908  was  a  notable  one  and  it  was  so 
mainly  on  account  of  the  part  played  by  the  alumni.    Although  it 
closed  one  of  the  most  useful  years  in  our  academic  history,  the  Uni- 
versity itself  had  no  trump  cards  to  play  at  Com- 
Comnencftindiit  m, 

mencement.    There  were  no  spectacular  endowments 

to  announce  and  the  honorary  degrees,  though  most  worthily  bestowed, 
did  not  go  to  men  who  are  largely  in  the  public  eye.  The  community 
has  come  to  expect  a  careful  and  effective  administration  of  the  details 
of  our  ceremonies,  so  that  the  success  of  the  exercises  in  this  respect 
excited  no  particular  comment.  On  the  other  hand,  through  two 
beautiful  gifts  to  alma  mater,  through  the  novel  and  elaborate  hospi- 
tality of  the  class  of  '98,  and  through  the  unprecedented  number  of 
men  who  attended  both  the  formal  and  informal  ceremonies,  the  alumni 
made  the  Commencement  of  1908  a  distinctly  notable  one.  The  beau- 
tifully designed  torcheres  for  the  west  front  of  St.  Paul's  Chapel,  the 
gift  of  the  united  classes  of  '83  "  Arts  "  and  "  Mines,"  and  Partridge's 
noble  statue  of  our  greatest  alumnus,  the  gift  of  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion of  the  College,  will  serve  as  permanent  and  inspiring  memorials. 
The  speeches  of  presentation,  while  perhaps  a  trifle  long  for  an  audi- 
ence that  has  to  stand  instead  of  sit,  were  full  of  a  fine  spirit  of  loyalty 
and  enthusiasm. 

The  permanent  value  of  the  work  of  the  class  of  '98  lies  in  the 
precedent  which  it  established  for  future  decennial  classes.  The  idea 
of  a  University  game  of  baseball  to  which  all  alumni  and  their  friends 
are  invited  without  charge  is  an  excellent  one  for  permanent  adoption. 
The  baseball  team  cooperated  unanimously  by  winning  a  well-played 
game  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  the  evening,  to  the 
number  of  perhaps  fifteen  hundred,  the  alumni  were  entertained  in  a 
huge  tent  on  South  Field  by  an  amateur  circus,  in  which  the  more 
active  members  of  the  classes  of  '98  and  1908  took  part  All  the 
expenses  of  the  baseball  game  and  of  the  circus  were  met  by  sub- 
scriptions from  the  members  of  the  class  of  '98. 
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The  third  feature  was  the  alumni  luncheon,  which  for  the  first 
time  was  held  in  the  University  gymnasium  and  was  attended  by  the 
record-breaking  number  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty.  The  acoustic 
properties  of  the  gymnasium  are  not  of  the  best,  but  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  for  the  University  to  entertain  such  numbers  of  her  children 
in  any  other  room  now  on  the  campus.  We  can  in  the  meantime  only 
wait  and  hope  for  the  completion  of  Alumni  Memorial  Hall. 

The  setting  ahead  of  the  date  of  Commencement  by  two  weeks 
was  a  move  that  went  too  far,  though  it  was  a  move  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. The  result  was  a  very  trying  congestion  of  the  administrative 
offices,  which  were  compelled  to  handle  simultaneously  the  innumer- 
able details  of  our  system  of  final  examinations  and  of  Commencement 
duties.  We  feel  that  the  compromise  adopted  by  the  University  Coun- 
cil for  the  year  1909,  i.  e.,  the  holding  of  Commencement  on  the  first 
Wednesday  in  June,  is  the  best  possible  solution  of  this  difficult  problem. 


That  Alexander  Hamilton  has  not  sooner  received  adequate  recogni- 
tion as  Columbia's  most  distinguished  son  cannot  justly  be  attributed 
to  lack  of  appreciation,  but  it  is  markedly  true  in  his  case  that  fame 
has  grown  with  the  years,  and  the  presentation  of 
9X331  his  statue  on  Commencement  Day  by  the  College 

Alumni  Association  is  one  of  the  many  indications  of  the  higher  and 
truer  estimate  which  posterity  has  learned  to  place  upon  the  greatness 
of  his  genius.  To  the  College  Association  are  due  the  thanks  of  all 
our  alumni  as  well  as  of  the  University,  which  may  well  be  congratu- 
lated upon  receiving  a  gift  that  is  not  only  so  appropriate  and  so  timely 
but  which  also  possesses  such  distinguished  merit.  Judged  as  a  work 
of  art  the  statue  of  Hamilton,  so  nobly  expressive  of  the  intellect  of 
the  statesman,  the  eloquence  of  the  orator  and  the  ardent  enthusiasm 
of  the  man,  is  a  possession  in  which  the  University  may  justly  feel  a 
pride,  no  little  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  its  conception  and  execution 
are  due  to  one  of  her  own  graduates,  William  Ordway  Partridge. 

As  the  ideal  of  the  college  man  in  public  life,  whether  on  the  battle 
field,  in  the  council  chamber  or  in  the  halls  of  state,  Hamilton  is  unsur- 
passed. With  his  whole  heart  he  gave  himself  to  his  country,  and 
the  gift  was  rendered  of  inestimable  value  not  only  to  his  own  but 
to  succeeding  generations  by  the  trained  and  well  balanced  mind  which 
guided  the  skillful  hand.  It  is  the  devoted  patriot,  who,  embodied  in 
bronze,  stands  upon  the  steps  of  Hamilton  Hall,  and  by  his  eloquent 
gesture  appeals  to  his  fellow  students  of  the  present  and  the  future 
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to  respond  to  the  claim  which  their  city  and  their  country  make  upon 
them,  and  declares  to  them  the  greatness  of  their  calling  as  citizens  of 
the  Republic  of  which  he  was  a  founder. 

As  a  Columbia  man  Hamilton  stands  before  us  as  the  ideal  alum- 
nus, the  son  whose  loyalty  made  him  eager  to  serve  his  alma  mater. 
As  a  Regent  of  the  University  and  as  a  Trustee  of  the  College,  he 
proved  his  devotion  to  her  interests,  his  faith  in  her  future,  and, 
as  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  1787,  he  rendered  to  the  College  the 
most  important  service  which  it  has  ever  received  from  an  individual 
alumnus  in  securing  the  reestablishment  of  the  independent  corporate 
existence  of  the  College,  and  the  restoration  of  its  endowments  and 
autonomy.  All  of  these  had  been  wrested  from  King's  College  by  the 
statute  creating  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  it  was  the  statesmanship  and  the  persistence  of  Hamilton 
which  succeeded  in  effecting  a  reorganization  of  the  State  University, 
placing  the  general  educational  interests  of  the  State  upon  a  founda- 
tion so  broad  and  sure  that  it  has  remained  substantially  unchanged 
until  the  present,  and  at  the  same  time  rescuing  the  College  from  the 
control  of  diverse  and  conflicting  political  interests,  and  restoring  all 
the  prerogatives  of  its  Royal  Charter  to  the  legitimate  successors  of 
the  Governors  of  King's  College.  Fundamental  and  far  reaching  as 
were  Hamilton's  services  to  the  United  States  in  establishing  the 
financial  system  of  the  government,  no  less  fundamental  and  far 
reaching,  as  affecting  the  College,  was  the  service  which  he  rendered 
in  securing  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1787,  for  without  the  powers  or 
without  the  property  which  that  act  restored  to  the  College,  its  history 
must  have  been  wholly  different.  Looking  back  over  that  history 
in  the  light  of  events,  the  forces  which  have  shaped  destiny  can  be 
fairly  estimated,  and  among  the  men  whose  work  has  counted  most 
toward  making  the  University  what  it  is,  and  what  it  is  to  become, 
Hamilton  stands  among  the  very  foremost. 


The  recent  action  of  President  Butler  in  providing  the  Alumni 
Council  with  an  office  in  East  Hall,  hitherto  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  administrative  offices  of  the  University,  will  afford  very  great 
satisfaction  to  the  alumni  generally,  both  as  a  recogni- 
q  tion  of  the  Council  as  a  quasi-official  body  and  as 

providing  it  with  the  most  suitable  and  advantageous  basis  for  its  work. 
It  may  also  be  accepted  as  evidence  of  the  President's  desire  to  affiliate 
the  alumni  more  closely  with  the  University  and  of  his  appreciation 
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of  what  the  Council  has  already  accomplished  in  this  direction. 
Largely  through  its  efforts,  we  now  have  thirty-eight  alumni  associa- 
tions in  twenty-two  different  States,  and  it  may  be  confidently  expected 
that  the  office  in  East  Hall,  under  the  charge  of  Professor  Rudolf 
Tombo,  Jr.,  who  has  resigned  the  registrarship  and  been  elected  secre- 
tary of  the  Council,  will  soon  become  a  central  point  for  all  the  asso- 
ciations, and  a  new  source  of  alumni  activity.  As  editor  of  the  General 
Catalogue  of  Officers  and  Alumni  and  of  the  Columbia  University 
Quarterly,  and  more  especially  as  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  western  and  southern  associations,  many  of  which  he 
has  helped  to  organize,  Dr.  Tombo  has  been  brought  into  close  rela- 
tions with  a  very  large  number  of  the  non-resident  alumni  who  will 
heartily  welcome  his  accession  to  his  new  post. 

It  is  intended  that  the  office  shall  serve  not  only  for  business  pur- 
poses and  as  a  place  of  deposit  for  the  General  Catalogue  and  an 
up-to-date  card  catalogue  of  addresses,  but  also  as  a  headquarters  for 
visiting  alumni,  a  place  where  long  absent  graduates  may  feel  certain 
of  a  welcome,  may  learn  the  whereabouts  of  classmates,  and  may 
once  more  come  into  touch  with  college  associations. 

Professor  William  Addison  Hervey,  '93,  adjunct  professor  of 
Germanic  languages  and  literatures,  has  succeeded  Professor  Tombo 
in  the  office  of  registrar,  while  Frank  A.  Dickey,  1906,  formerly 
secretary  of  the  committee  on  employment,  has  been  appointed  chief 
clerk  in  the  registrar's  office,  his  former  place  being  filled  by  Paul 
Charles  Henry  Holter,  A.B.  1907. 


The  summer  session  of  1908  came  to  a  close  on  the  fourteenth  of 
August  after  a  most  successful  season,  but  one  marked  by  considerable 
discomfort  because  of  the  unusual  and  persistent  heat.  The  total 
registration  on  Morningside  Heights  reached  the 
highwater  mark  of  1498,  of  whom  no  less  than 
852  were  new  students.  Towards  the  close  of  the  session  attempts 
were  made  by  the  sensational  press  to  arouse  alarm  in  regard  to  study 
in  the  summer  months.  The  illness  and  death  of  a  student  who  was 
suffering  from  an  incurable  disease  demanding  surgical  treatment 
gave  the  opportunity  for  false  statements  as  to  serious  illness  among 
the  summer  session  students,  but  fortunately  these  statements  could 
be  readily  contradicted.  It  is  well  understood  that  there  is  danger 
from  overstudy  for  ambitious  students  in  the  summer,  and  it  is  for 
this  very  reason  that  the  number  of  courses  open  to  students  is  care- 
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fully  restricted.  In  order  to  avoid  too  close  application  to  study, 
much  attention  was  paid  to  diversions  of  a  helpful  and  attractive 
character:  Concerts  were  given  twice  a  week,  one  in  the  grove  and 
one  in  the  chapel,  popular  lectures  were  delivered  almost  daily,  inter- 
esting excursions  were  arranged,  and  the  Ben  Greet  players  gave 
open-air  performances  of  Shakspere  plays,  while  the  tennis  courts  on 
South  Field  were  filled  every  pleasant  afternoon  with  instructors  and 
students.  In  this  way  various  opportunities  were  furnished  for  recre- 
ation, and  the  good  use  of  them  made  by  the  student  body  was  re- 
flected in  the  quality  as  well  as  the  amount  of  work  accomplished. 


The  public  press  continues  to  give  to  higher  education  an  amount 
of  attention  that  probably  justifies  the  recent  judgment  of  Life  that 
"  the  interest  in  colleges  in  this  country  must  far  exceed  any  concern 
in  institutions  of  learning  that  the  world  has  ever 
Edacation^rH^wion  knQwn  before  „  The  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion at  its  July  meeting  gave  especial  approval  to  industrial  education, 
to  the  evening  and  vacation  use  of  school  buildings,  to  increased  quali- 
fications for  teachers,  and  to  the  development  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion at  Washington.  The  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education, 
in  The  World's  Work  for  July,  pointed  out  the  especial  significance 
of  current  developments  in  hygienic  and  outdoor  education;  in  rural 
and  industrial  art  and  domestic  education;  of  individual  training  in 
our  colleges;  and  of  current  efforts  toward  the  elevation,  the  better 
definition,  and  the  international  adjustment  of  educational  standards. 
At  the  same  time  and  place,  President  Hadley  of  Yale  and  President 
Northrup  of  Minnesota  deplored  "the  present  indiscriminate  appli- 
cation of  the  elective  system  " ;  President  Jordan,  of  Leland  Stanford, 
wished  that  the  university  might  be  relieved  of  the  instruction  of 
freshmen  and  sophomores;  and  President  Hall  of  Clark  called  for 
"a  higher  grade  of  university  work  and  better  university  ideals." 
As  to  what  such  ideals  should  be  there  is  the  usual  difference  of 
opinion.  President  Roosevelt  in  an  address  before  a  section  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  commended  vocational  training.  The 
conspicuous  baccalaureate  addresses  in  June  bore  chiefly  on  training  for 
conduct,  morals,  and  citizenship.  The  standard  objections  to  special- 
ization and  utilitarianism  have  been  repeated.  One  writer  rejoices, 
in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  that  we  are  "harking  back  to  the  human- 
ities"; and  another,  in  the  same  magazine,  fears  that  the  humanities 
are  not  worth  harking  back  to.     Perhaps  the  most  interesting  corn- 
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ments  are  from  a  questionnaire  as  to  the  favorite  and  regretted  courses 
of  seniors,  conducted  by  an  undergraduate  periodical  in  one  of  our 
largest  universities.  Literature  and  ethics  proved  the  favorite  subjects, 
and  many  answerers  found  courses  interesting,  practical,  intellect- 
ually valuable,  and  had  no  regrets  to  record.  Such  regrets  as  there 
were  were  chiefly  concerning  instructors,  who  were  called  youthful, 
petty,  irritable,  reprehensible.  There  was  some  objection  to  incon- 
venient hours  and  uncomfortable  lecture  rooms.  The  greatest  blame 
was  heaped  upon  a  course  in  English,  of  which  one  student  said  "  kills 
all  originality"  and  another  "spoiled  my  writing."  This  is  but  in 
harmony  with  many  recent  newspaper  letters  concerning  the  ill  effects 
of  the  graduate  study  of  English;  although  Professor  Cook  of  Yale 
and  Professor  Brander  Matthews  have  somewhat  disconcertingly  listed 
the  names  of  numbers  of  recent  doctors  of  philosophy  from  their  de- 
partments whose  writing  the  public  has  already  commended  as  ex- 
ceptionally good. 


^  The  breaking  of  ground  for  the  new  buildings  of  the  Union  Theo- 


l'  logical  Seminary  on  a  campus  adjoining  that  of  Columbia  marks  the 
1*  reward  of  the  undenominational  and  urban  theological  seminary 
n,  with  university  affiliations,  as  positively  as  does 
^  Thwi<^caiBdBcatiott  ^  recentiy  decided  removal  of  the  famous  de- 
al nominational  and  rural  Andover  Theological  Seminary  to  a  similar 
in  adjustment  with  Harvard.  Whereas  Andover  graduated  but  four  men 
er  at  its  one  hundredth  commencement,  Union  graduated  forty  at  its 
Is.  seventieth,  and  its  student  body  contained  graduates  of  twenty-five 
nt  other  seminaries  and  one  hundred  colleges  and  universities.  Com- 
li-  menting  on  the  work  of  its  late  president,  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall,  the 
d,  Outlook,  a  specialist  in  such  matters,  said :  "  Under  his  wise  direction 
of  Union  Theological  Seminary  soon  became  a  leader  in  theological  and 
or  religious  education,  and  has  done  much  to  translate  religion,  not  only 
;."  into  terms  of  personal  experience,  but  also  into  terms  of  social  service. 
of  Its  faculty  has  become  a  body  of  exceptionally  capable  and  effective 
be  teachers,  its  curriculum  has  been  brought  into  line  with  the  needs  of 
be  modern  thought  and  the  demands  of  modern  life,  and  the  Seminary 
or  has  been  put  into  vital  relations  with  the  society  about  it." 
j-  Columbia  offers  its  renewed  cooperation  in  the  work  of  the  Semi- 
$  nary,  all  the  more  because  of  the  great  problems  in  the  field.  Whereas 
D.  the  buildings  and  endowments  of  theological  seminaries  in  the  United 
gs  States  are  valued  at  thirty-six  million  dollars,  there  are  but  seven 
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thousand  students  of  theology.  Medicine,  with  less  than  half  of  these 
resources,  has  three  times  as  many  students;  law,  with  one-tenth  of 
theology's  resources,  has  twice  its  student  body.  The  numbers  in 
medicine  and  law  continue  steadily  to  increase;  those  in  theology  to 
decrease.  It  is  hoped  that  the  physical  proximity  of  Union  to  Colum- 
bia may  serve  as  at  least  one  factor  in  altering  these  figures. 


A  pathetic  interest  attaches  to  the  torcheres  in  front  of  St.  Paul's 

Chapel,  presented  by  the  class  of  '83  and  unveiled  on  Commencement 

day.    Two   weeks   before   this   ceremony   the   young  sculptor   who 

modeled  them  died  in  Florence  of  consumption,  leav- 

Th»  Sculptor  otfth*    j„  a  wj£e  an(j  j,^^  g^  ^j  without  having  seen 

Cupel  TOXCAefM  .  .  -•«.«./•  a 

the  realization  in  bronze  of  this,  his  first  American 
commission.  Mr.  Arturo  Bianchini  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1905,  intending  to  make  New  York  his  home,  and  received  the  com- 
mission for  the  candelabra,  through  the  assistance  of  two  friends  in 
the  University,  only  after  a  year  of  great  hardship  bravely  borne. 
It  was  the  beginning  of  what  promised  to  be  a  successful  American 
career,  and  with  a  few  other  commissions  enabled  him  to  marry  his 
Florentine  fiancie,  and  later,  to  revisit  their  Tuscan  home,  in  search 
of  health  for  himself  as  well  as  of  recreation  and  renewal  of  former 
ties.  There,  on  the  twelfth  of  May,  the  fatal  disease  completed  its 
work.  In  him  there  passed  away  a  gentle  and  refined  nature,  a 
lovable  soul  and  an  accomplished  artist,  on  the  threshold  of  apparent 
success.  The  candelabra  are  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  Florentine 
Renaissance,  in  keeping  with  the  Florentine  woodwork  of  the  chancel, 
and  it  is  fitting  that  at  least  these  words  of  appreciation  should  be 
accorded  the  artist  to  whom  their  design  was  entrusted  by  the  archi- 
tects of  St.  Paul's  Chapel. 

The  many  and  frequently  fatal  school  fires  that  have  occurred 
during  the  present  year — the  insurance  press  recorded  fifty-eight  in 
three  months — and  the  disastrous  fires  at  Cornell  in  1906,  McGill  in 
1907,  Johns  Hopkins  in  1908,  and  elsewhere,  give 
pioo  oiidingt  Q)iumbia  increased  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of 
erecting  only  buildings  that  are  as  perfectly  fire-resisting  as  modern 
engineering  can  make  them.  The  average  expenditure  of  four  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  for  a  single  building  is  unquestionably  large, 
but  its  justification  lies  not  only  in  the  resulting  strength  and  beauty 
of  the  architectural  spectacle,  but  in  the  permanent  preservation  of 
priceless  equipment  and  in  the  safe-guarding  of  human  life. 
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The  summer  session  again  registered  a  noticeable  increase  in  at- 
tendance, the  final  returns  showing  an  enrollment  of  1498  students  on 
Morningside  Heights  and  of  34  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  thus  furnishing  a  grand  total  of  1532 
students,  an  increase  of  ten  per  cent,  over  the  year 
preceding.  The  growth  in  attendance  since  the  establishment  of  the 
session  is  illustrated  in  the  following  comparative  table: 


Year 

General 

Medical 

Total 

Percentage  of 

Increase  Over 

1900 

1900 

417 

— 

417 

— 

1901 

579 

— 

579 

38.85 

1902 

643 

— 

643 

54.19 

I903 

940 

53 

993 

138.13 

1904 

914 

47 

*I 

130.45 

I905 

976 

42 

1,018 

144.12 

1906 

1,008 

33 

1,041 

149.64 

1907 

1,350 

42 

1,392 

233.81 

1908 

1,498 

34 

1,532 

267.34 

The  percentage  of  men  shows  an  increase  over  last  year  (49.67 
as  against  46.70  per  cent.)  and  is  much  larger  than  it  was  in  the 
early  sessions — in  1901,  for  example,  it  was  only  26.68  per  cent. 
There  were  852  new  students  at  Morningside  this  year,  as  against 
7JJ  in  1907.  There  were  no  less  than  26^  candidates  for  the  degree 
of  master  of  arts  or  doctor  of  philosophy,  and  the  total  number  of 
students  matriculated  in  the  various  faculties  increased  from  354  in 
1905  to  669  in  1908,  of  whom  87  were  College  students  and  125  were 
registered  in  the  Schools  of  Mines,  Engineering  and  Chemistry. 

No  less  than  493  of  the  1498  students  on  Morningside  Heights 
held  degrees  (603),  which  were  distributed  as  follows:  328  A.B.,  106 
B.S.,  63  A.M.,  27  Ph.B.,  14  Pd.B„  9  E.M.,  7  M.D.,  6  LL.B.,  6  Pd.M., 
5  B.L.,  4  Ph.D.,  4  B.E.,  3  Pd.D.,  2  Phar.D.,  and  19  miscellaneous.  In 
1907,  432  students  held  549  degrees,  while  in  1905,  290  students  held 
372  degrees. 

As  for  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  student  body  at  Morn- 
ingside, we  find  that  the  percentage  of  students  from  the  North 
Atlantic  division  has  remained  to  all  intents  and  purposes  stationary 
as  compared  with  1907,  but  it  shows  a  decrease  from  80.52  per  cent. 
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to  6749  per  cent,  when  compared  with  1904.  There  were  185  students 
from  the  South  Atlantic  division  this  year,  as  against  75  in  1904,  63 
from  the  South  Central  division,  as  against  13  in  1904,  177  from 
the  North  Central  division,  as  against  64  in  1904,  and  32  from  the 
Western  division,  as  against  11  in  1904.  The  1908  summer  session 
students  hailed  from  45  States  and  territories,  and  from  12  foreign 
countries.  The  largest  delegations  came  from  the  following  States: 
New  York  732,  New  Jersey  129,  Pennsylvania  76,  Maryland  51, 
Ohio  45,  Indiana  and  Massachusetts  32  each,  Georgia  31,  Connecticut 
and  Illinois  25  each,  North  Carolina  23,  and  South  Carolina  and 
Virginia  20  each. 

Classified  according  to  teaching  positions,  the  students -were  dis- 
tributed as  follows:  Elementary  schools  325,  secondary  schools  226, 
higher  educational  institutions  75,  normal  schools  60,  private  schools 
28,  principals  (school)  94,  superintendents  32,  special  teachers  16,  not 
engaged  in  teaching  642. 

The  aggregate  attendance  on  courses  since  the  first  session  is  shown 
in  the  comparative  table  on  the  opposite  page. 


In  the  June  number  of  the  Quarterly  there  was  a  critical  article 
on  the  exhibition  of  portraits  at  the  Century  Association,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  number  a  catalogue  of  the  entire  body  of  University  por- 
traits as  they  hang  in  the  buildings.  At  the  moment 
at ^Cen^OTCiob  °*  £°*nS  to  Press  Ais  seemed  sufficient.  On  looking 
over  the  printed  pages,  however,  it  appears  that  the 
history  of  the  exhibition  itself  has  not  been  definitely  stated.  The 
University  should  certainly  possess  this  record,  which  will  be  as  use- 
ful in  the  present  number  of  the  Quarterly  as  in  the  last. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees  held  January  6,  1908,  the  President 
was  authorized  to  arrange  for  a  loan  exhibit  at  the  Century  Associa- 
tion of  portraits  belonging  to  the  University.  This  arrangement  was 
made.  The  pictures  were  assembled  by  the  department  of  Buildings 
and  Grounds,  and  hung  in  the  gallery  of  the  Club  by  its  art  com- 
mittee. Mr.  Ferguson  of  this  committee,  who  is  an  expert  restorer, 
became  greatly  interested  in  the  collection,  and  gave  it  a  thorough 
overhauling,  so  that  the  pictures  returned  to  the  University  in  much 
improved  condition. 

The  exhibition  began  March  16  and  closed  March  31.  The  gallery 
of  the  Association  was  not  large  enough  for  the  entire  number,  but 
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1,085 
28 

1,356 
42 

1,500 
59 

2,254 
78 

2,248 
in 

2,381 
117 

2,406 
123 

3,409 
149 
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the  omissions  were  not  many.  The  catalogue  prepared  for  this  exhibi- 
tion was  afterwards  thoroughly  revised,  the  omitted  pictures  included, 
and  the  whole  printed  as  a  permanent  record  in  the  June  number  of 
the  Quarterly.  It  is  intended  to  continue  this  work  until  there  shall 
be  a  complete  catalogue  of  all  the  objects  of  art  belonging  to  the 
University. 


Since  the  last  issue  of  the  Quarterly  the  Columbia  University 
Press  has  published  a  new  volume  in  the  Studies  in  Comparative 
Literature:  "The  French  influence  in  English  literature  from  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth  to  the  Restoration,"  by  Pro- 
fessor Alfred  H.  Upham  of  the  English  department 
of  Miami  University,  and  a  volume  in  the  Studies  in  English :  "  Gov- 
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eminent  regulation  of  the  Elizabethan  drama,"  by  Virginia  C.  Gilder- 
sleeve  of  the  English  department  of  Barnard  College.  Professor 
Upham's  book,  a  volume  of  560  pages,  is  the  tenth  number  of  the 
important  series  in  Comparative  Literature  whose  initial  volume  was 
Professor  Spingarn's  "History  of  literary  criticism  in  the  Renais- 
sance," recently  issued  in  a  second  revised  and  augmented  edition. 
Miss  Gildersleeve's  book  is  number  one  of  volume  four  of  the  second 
series  of  Studies  in  English,  which  correspond  in  form  with  the  Ger- 
manic Studies  and  the  Contributions  to  Oriental  History  and  Philology, 
the  initial  number  of  which :  "  Sumerian  hymns  from  cuneiform  texts 
in  the  British  Museum,"  by  Frederick  A.  Vanderburgh,  has  lately 
appeared. 

In  the  press  at  the  present  time,  to  appear  early  in  the  autumn,  is 
a  new  volume  in  the  Studies  in  Romance  Philology  and  Literature: 
"  Pierre  le  Tourneur,"  by  Mary  Gertrude  Cushing  of  the  Romance 
department  of  Mount  Holyoke  College.  Pierre  le  Tourneur  will  be 
remembered  as  the  author  of  the  first  complete  translation  of  Shak- 
spere  into  French.  No  comprehensive  account  of  his  life  and  work 
has  hitherto  been  written. 

The  last  fiscal  year  of  the  Press,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
number  of  volumes  published  and  the  number  sold,  was  the  most 
active  in  its  history.  The  total  number  of  volumes  published  that 
actually  fell  within  the  year  which  ended  with  April  30  was  fifteen, 
besides  eight  others  which  were  in  process  of  manufacture  at  its  close. 
The  total  number  of  volumes  sold  was  3224,  as  against  2510  in  1907. 
The  grand  total  of  volumes  sold  by  the  Press  since  the  appearance  of 
its  first  volume :  "  Classical  studies  in  honour  of  Henry  Drisler,"  in 
1895,  is  26471  volumes. 


It  is  a  fortunate  combination  in  which  the  man  and  the  oppor- 
tunity are  fitted  to  each  other.  In  a  great  university  there  are  many 
opportunities,  and  it  is  no  reflection  upon  anything  except  the  usual 
Now  Head  of  course  of  human  affairs,  that  there  is  not  always  a 
Mechanical  Engineer-  perfect  fit  between  them  and  the  man  who  meets 

ing  Department  them.  Happily  such  misfits  are  the  exception  and 
not  the  rule,  and  the  department  of  mechanical  engineering  is  fortu- 
nate in  being  included  within  the  rule.  That  department  is  the 
youngest  of  the  departments  of  engineering  instruction.  Although 
much  creative  work  of  a  high  order  had  been  accomplished  in  the 
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department  prior  to  Dr.  Lucke's  appointment  as  its  head,  there  natur- 
ally remained  much  to  be  done.  Mechanical  engineering  is  one  of  the 
broadest  and  most  important  of  the  special  fields  of  engineering,  and 
in  this  day  of  great  manufacturing  industries  and  power  develop- 
ments of  wide  range  and  extraordinary  magnitude,  the  educational 
training  of  mechanical  engineers  ought  to  be  administered  by  one 
both  profoundly  grounded  in  theory  as  well  as  active  in  the  affairs 
of  that  profession. 

Charles  E.  Lucke  was  born  in  New  York  in  1876.  After  gradu- 
ating from  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  with  the  degree  of 
B.S.  in  1895,  he  pursued  special  studies  both  in  Cornell  University 
and  at  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  where  he  received 
the  degree  of  M.S.  in  1898.  Subsequently  he  continued  his  studies 
at  Columbia  University  and  took  his  doctor's  degree  in  1902.  In  1903 
he  began  his  instruction  work  in  Columbia  University  as  instructor  in 
the  department  of  mechanical  engineering.  He  afterwards  was  pro- 
moted to  the  grade  of  adjunct  professor  and  in  1907  was  appointed 
head  of  the  department.  The  steady  and  even  rapid  advancement  in 
his  chosen  line  of  work  indicates  Dr.  Lucke's  capacity  both  as  an 
instructor  and  as  an  engineer. 

There  is  probably  no  quality  more  needed  in  all  professional  engi- 
neering instruction  than  alert  and  vigorous  treatment  of  such  prob- 
lems as  are  constantly  arising  in  the  administration  of  any  depart- 
ment of  an  engineering  school.  The  ideal  instructor  must  be  a 
thorough  student  both  by  taste  and  actual  accomplishment  At  the 
same  time  he  must  not  confine  himself  to  a  mere  sedentary  pursuit 
of  this  most  important  part  of  his  life  work.  He  should  be  a  man 
of  force  in  his  profession,  recognized  as  an  active  participant  in  those 
fields  of  engineering  in  which  he  has  laid  his  life  work.  This  is  a 
rare  but  by  no  means  unknown  combination,  and  it  is  fortunate  for 
Columbia  University  that  the  present  head  of  the  department  of 
mechanical  engineering  possesses  it  in  such  an  eminent  degree.  In 
fact,  the  thoroughness  and  activity  both  as  student  and  as  an  engi- 
neer which  Dr.  Lucke  has  evinced  in  his  work  are  a  certain  promise 
of  a  highly  successful  development  of  the  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity which  has  been  intrusted  to  his  care. 

Among  other  important  works  which  have  been  successfully  per- 
formed by  Dr.  Lucke  is  his  investigation  for  the  Federal  government 
regarding  the  fuel  qualities  of  denatured  alcohol.  His  wide  consulta- 
tion practice  and  other  practical  work  in  connection  with  gas  engines 
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has  already  made  him  an  authority  in  that  important  branch  of  mechan- 
ical engineering.  He  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  engineering 
literature  in  his  special  field  and  is  already  the  author  of  two  books 
on  the  gas  engine  and  power  generation. 


The  French  Parliamentary  Group  for  International  Arbitration  and 

the  French  International  Peace  Association  joined  forces  in  making 

within  and  without  the  Parliament  a  new  demonstration  of  the  Franco- 

Pwddent  Bntier     American  entente  cordiale.     A  special  session  of 

in  Pads  and        the  Parliamentary  Group  was  held  in  the  Chamber 

Copenhagen  of  Deputies  on  July  10,  1908,  for  the  purpose  of 
greeting  President  Butler  as  he  passed  through  Paris.  President 
Butler  was  introduced  into  the  Chamber  by  a  committee  of  senators 
and  deputies,  and  placed  at  the  right  of  the  president  of  the  group, 
M.  d'Estournelles  de  Constant.  After  an  address  of  welcome  by  the 
latter  and  in  response  to  a  cordial  invitation,  Dr.  Butler  delivered  an 
address,  which  so  pleased  his  hearers  that,  after  he  had  left  the 
Chamber,  a  motion  was  unanimously  passed  to  the  effect  that  it  be 
printed  and  distributed  to  all  the  members  of  the  group. 

On  the  following  day,  July  11,  the  International  Peace  Associa- 
tion was  in  charge  of  the  celebration,  which  took  the  form  of  a  banquet 
"  in  honor  of  the  American  republics  and  of  several  of  their  eminent 
representatives  who  are  at  this  moment  at  Paris."  The  president  of 
the  Association,  M.  d'Estournelles  de  Constant  made  a  delightful  ad- 
dress of  welcome  in  which,  among  other  things,  he  referred  to  the 
"  brilliant  services  of  Ambassador  White  in  the  cause  of  international 
peace,"  and  the  "eminent  services  of  President  Butler  in  the  cause 
of  national  and  general  education,"  and  thanked  Dr.  Butler  for  per- 
sonal favors  enjoyed  upon  his  own  recent  trip  to  the  United  States, 
and  for  the  serious  efforts  put  forth  in  behalf  of  the  American  Inter- 
national Peace  Association.  Ambassador  White  was  the  next  speaker. 
Later  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  M.  Pichon,  delivered  an  address ; 
and  the  series  of  toasts  was  concluded  by  Dr.  Butler  in  an  address  that 
has  since  been  published  and  circulated  by  the  Association. 

On  September  3  President  Butler  delivered  the  first  of  a  series  of 
lectures  on  "  American  civilization  "  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen, 
his  subject  being  "The  American  as  a  political  type."  The  large 
auditorium  was  crowded  and  Dr.  Butler  was  given  an  enthusiastic 
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reception,  a  special  message  of  welcome  being  delivered  in  the  name 
of  the  Rector  by  Professor  Otto  Jespersen. 


The  following  letter  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  London  Times 
and  printed  in  its  issue  of  August  20,  will  un- 
American  uniratitiM  doubtedly  interest  the  readers  of  the  Quarterly, 
not  only  by  reason  of  the  subject  matter  but  also 
because  it  comes  from  the  pen  of  one  of  our  instructors,  Professor 
Richard  C.  Maclaurin. 

The  many  American  students  of  English  institutions  will  read  with 
great  interest  the  article  in  The  Times  of  today  under  the  title  "  A 
year  among  Americans."  Your  correspondent's  strictures  on  the  form 
of  the  elective  system  adopted  by  some  of  the  universities,  and  more 
especially  his  condemnation  of  certain  aspects  of  college  athleticism, 
will,  I  think,  meet  with  the  hearty  approval  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  college  graduates  in  America.  Nor  will  they  be  disposed  to  object 
to  his  generous  statement  that  the  American  universities  have  elements 
of  strength  and  greatness  that  the  older  English  universities  lack.  It 
would  have  been  extremely  interesting  to  learn  what,  in  your  corres- 
pondent's judgment,  those  elements  are.  May  I  suggest  as  among  the 
number  the  following,  chosen  somewhat  at  random: 

1.  The  very  liberal  provision  for  all  branches  of  study  and  the 
extent  to  which  the  colleges  have  rid  themselves  of  the  idea  that  cul- 
ture comes  exclusively  from  any  one  course.  Cambridge  is  not  illiberal 
in  what  she  offers,  but  most  of  her  more  recently  established  triposes 
attract  only  a  handful.  In  America  almost  every  subject  finds  some- 
where a  large  number  of  devotees ;  and  it  would  require  some  research 
to  discover  which  is  the  most  popular. 

2.  The  endeavor  to  keep  pace  with  the  actual  needs  of  the  day. 
By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  "  bread-and-butter  "  studies  are  wholly  pre- 
dominant, or  that  a  narrow  utilitarianism  prevails.  This  common 
English  view  is  simply  false.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  best  univer- 
sities do  not  neglect  those  studies  that  play  the  leading  parts  in  the 
older  universities.  Indeecl,  a  very  earnest  endeavor  is  made  to  make 
such  studies  of  living  interest.  At  the  same  time  they  do  not  absorb 
all  the  intellectual  energy  of  the  American  student,  nor  even  the 
greater  part  of  it.  Modernism  is  in  the  saddle,  and  whatever  may  be 
the  disadvantages  of  such  a  state  of  affairs,  it  interests  thousands  in 
the  universities  who  would  otherwise  be  apathetic,  and  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  provide  liberally  for  the  prosecution  of  all  branches  of  learning. 

3.  Very  great  attention  is  paid  to  organization,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  the  universities  is  conducted  on  what  are  regarded  as  business- 
like methods.  In  most  cases  responsibility  and  power  are  centered  in 
one  man — the  president — and,  rightly  or  wrongly,  he  is  thought  to 
exercise  the  most  powerful  influence  on  the  destinies  of  his  college — 
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in  striking  contrast  to  the  common  view  as  to  the  average  master  of  a 
college  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  The  president's  is  very  far  from 
being  merely  a  position  of  dignified  ease.  He  is  expected  to  throw 
himself  with  true  American  energy  into  the  task  of  advancing  the 
interests  of  his  college. 

4.  There  is  very  little  tendency  to  rest  satisfied  with  laurels  already 
won,  or  to  trade  largely  on  the  achievements  of  the  past.  Those  of 
us  who  have  spent  the  early  years  of  our  manhood  at  Cambridge  or 
Oxford  will  always  readily  acknowledge  their  unequaled  charm  and 
greatness ;  but,  if  we  really  know  anything  of  the  spirit  that  animates 
fiie  best  American  colleges,  we  will  agree  with  your  correspondent  that 
"  it  will  be  well  for  us  if  we  prove  as  quick  to  see,  as  frank  to  admit, 
and  as  resolute  to  amend  defects  as  they." 


In  a  meeting  of  the  Convocation  of  Oxford  University  held  on 
ar^t-uH       ^ay   I2  °*  *k*s  year,  ^e   following  decree  with 
reference  to  students  of  our  own  University  was 
promulgated : 

1.  That  any  member  of  Columbia  University,  New  York,  who, 
having  satisfied  the  examiners  in  elementary  Greek  for  admission,  shall 
also  have  either  received  the  grade  of  B  or  higher  for  courses  in  Greek 
aggregating  at  least  six  points,  or  received  the  grade  of  C  or  higher 
for  courses  in  Greek  aggregating  at  least  ten  points,  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  shown  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  Greek  as  required  by  the 
provisions  of  Statt.  Tit.  II.  Sect.  IX,  "  On  students  from  foreign  uni- 
versities," cl.  11. 

2.  That  any  member  of  Columbia  University,  New  York,  who  shall 
have  pursued  at  that  university  a  course  of  study  extending  over  two 
years  at  the  least  and  shall  have  completed  at  least  seventy-two  points 
towards  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  or  bachelor  of  science,  includ- 
ing all  the  prescribed  subjects,  and  shall  have  received  throughout  the 
grade  of  C  or  higher,  shall  be  eligible  for  admission  to  the  status  and 
privileges  of  a  foreign  junior  student. 

3.  That  any  member  of  Columbia  University,  New  York,  who  shall 

have  pursued  at  that  university  a  course  of  study  extending  over  three 

years  at  the  least,  and  who  shall  have  completed  at  least  ninety-four 

points  towards  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  or  bachelor  of  science, 

including  all  prescribed  work,  and  shall  have  obtained  either  (a)  third 

year  or  final  general  honors,  or  (6)  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  or 

bachelor  of  science  with  final  departmental  or  divisional  honors,  shall 

be  eligible  for  admission  to  the  status  and  privileges  of  a  foreign 

senior  student. 

*    *    * 

Oberlin  College  celebrated  in  the  week  from  the  nineteenth  to  the 
twenty-fifth  of  June  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  her  foundation. 
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The  exercises,  which  were  participated  in  by  the  whole  student  body 
Oberiin  College  and  a  large  number  of  visiting  alumni  and  guests, 
AnniYeraary  included  the  dedication  of  two  new  buildings,  the 
Carnegie  Library,  the  gift  of  Andrew  Carnegie,  and  the  Finney 
Memorial  Chapel,  the  presentation  of  various  class  memorials,  class 
reunions,  two  public  concerts,  and  an  oratorio  by  the  Musical  Union, 
performances  of  three  Shaksperian  plays  in  the  open  air  under  the 
trees  of  the  campus,  an  illumination  and  student  pageant,  and  an 
alumni  dinner  in  a  mammoth  tent  at  which  three  thousand  people — • 
alumni,  alumnae,  and  invited  guests — were  present.  A  series  of  con- 
ferences, on  Secondary  Education,  Theological  Education,  Musical 
Education,  College  Education,  and  Civics,  at  which  papers  were  read 
by  some  of  the  best  known  men  and  women  of  the  country,  were  an 
interesting  and  permanently  important  part  of  the  celebration.  At 
the  commencement  exercises,  in  the  new  chapel,  on  the  last  day  of 
the  festivities,  the  commencement  address  was  delivered  by  Samuel 
W.  McCall,  Member  of  Congress  from  Massachusetts,  on  the  "  Con- 
servative function  of  the  American  scholar  in  politics."  Columbia 
University  was  represented  at  the  celebration  by  Professor  William  H. 
Carpenter,  who  was  one  of  the  delegates  from  some  sixty  institutions 
of  learning  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Oberiin  enters  upon  the  last  quarter  of  her  century  with  the  tradi- 
tions of  seventy-lfive  years  of  extraordinary  activity  and  usefulness, 
an  excellent  equipment  to  do  her  chosen  line  of  work,  a  large  and 
continually  increasing  number  of  students,  and  a  loyal  body  of  alumni. 
The  celebration  of  an  anniversary  of  this  kind  is  not  in  any  case 
essentially  a  retrospect,  but  much  more  an  object  lesson  in  present 
vigor  and  prospective  strength  in  the  light  of  their  historical  develop- 
ment. Viewed  from  this  standpoint,  Oberiin  should  round  out  her 
first  century  with  a  record,  even  more  notable  than  any  she  has  yet 
achieved,  of  the  effective  use  of  an  opportunity. 


Professor  Brander  Matthews  represented  the  University  at  the 
celebration  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
foundation  of  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  on  June  9  and  10,  and 
Professor  James  C.  Egbert  served  as  official  repre- 
sentative of  Columbia  at  the  installation  of  the  Rev. 
John  M.  Thomas,  the  newly  elected  president  of  Middlebury  College, 
Middlebury,  Vt,  on  June  24. 
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Dean  George  W.  Kirchwey  of  the  School  of  Law  received  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  honoris  causa,  from  Yale  University,  New 
York  University,  and  the  University  of  Cincinnati  at  the  June  com- 
mencements of  these  institutions,  while  Professor  F.  T.  Baker  of 
Teachers  College  received  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  letters 
from  Dickinson  College,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1885.  Charles 
C.  Trowbridge  was  awarded  the  degree  of  Sc.D.,  honoris  causa,  by 
his  alma  mater,  Trinity  College  (Conn.),  on  June  24,  1908,  and  Pro- 
fessor Richard  C  Maclaurin  received  the  same  degree  from  Cam- 
bridge University,  England. 


Columbia's  famous  yew  trees  on  either  side  of  the  approach  to 
the  library  are  well  known  and  deservedly  so,  for  they  are  the  finest 
specimens  of  the  grand  English  yews  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

„ .    ^,     „     ..        When  brought  to  America  way  back  in  the  last 
Colombia's  Yew  Trees  *  J 

century  they  were  set  out  on  the  grounds  later  occu- 
pied by  the  Bloomingdale  Asylum,  and  when  Columbia  University 
purchased  the  property  these  two  yew  trees,  the  only  survivors  of  the 
original  six,  were  moved  to  their  present  positions.  Wordsworth,  in 
one  of  his  poems  expresses  his  admiration  for  the  yew  as: 

A  living  thing 
Produced  too   slowly  ever  to  decay, 
Of  form  and  aspect  too  magnificent 
To  be  destroyed. 

Exchange 
*    *    * 

On  this  acropolis  the  city's  noise 
CoiombU UniTersity  Seems  nothing,  and  its  tumult  faint  and  far; 

Library  A  sanctuary  this  of  noble  joys, 

Whose  portals  ope  to  heaven 
and  every  star. 
John  Russel  Hayes,  in  The  Library  Journal 
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University  Council 

April  meeting. — Resolved,  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  Board  of  Student 
Representatives,  as  amended,  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Council  and  promul- 
gated by  the  President 

Resolved,  that  the  required  number 
of  printed  copies  of  dissertations  to  be 
delivered  to  the  Registrar  be  reduced 
from  150  to  100. 

Resolved,  that  the  evil  of  incon- 
sistency in  the  valuation  of  credentials 
from  other  institutions  by  different  au- 
thorities of  the  University  can  best  be 
remedied,  for  the  present,  by  constant 
intercommunication  and  cooperation 
between  the  deans  of  the  several  non- 
professional graduate  faculties  and  the 
authorities  of  Teachers  College. 

Resolved,  that  in  the  opinion  of  the 
University  Council  the  University 
should  not  confer  the  degrees  of  A.M. 
and  Ph.D.  on  recommendation  of  the 
School  of  Design  in  the  Faculty  of 
Fine  Arts  until  this  School  shall  be 
able  to  offer  a  more  extended  scheme 
of  instruction. 

The  election  of  the  following  addi- 
tional delegates  to  the  Council  for 
three  years  from  July  1,  1908,  was  re- 
corded: Columbia  College:  Professor 
Calkins;  Faculty  of  Philosophy:  Pro- 
fessor Woodbridge. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  fel- 
lowships for  the  academic  year  1908- 
09  (see  June  Quarterly)  was  adopted. 

A  committee  of  three,  consisting  of 
Professor  Munroe  Smith,  Dean  Lam- 
bert and  Dean  Goetze,  was  appointed 
to  report,  in  conjunction  with  a  simi- 
lar committee  to  be  appointed  by  the 
faculty  of  the  College,  on  the  question 
of  extending  to  undergraduates  com- 
ing from  other  institutions  the  privi- 
lege of  electing  courses  in  the  profes- 
sional schools  and  counting  the  same 
both  for  a  collegiate  and  a  professional 
degree. 

May  meeting. — The  President  re- 
ported that  since  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Council  he  had  appointed  the  fol- 
lowing committees  in  the  University: 
Committee  on  the  award  of  the  Ernest 
Kempton  Adams  Research  Fellow- 
ship: 

Professor  Nichols  (chairman) — term 
to  expire  in  1913 

Professor  Cattell — term  to  expire  in 
191 1 


Professor  Pupin — term  fo  expire  in 

1912 
Professor  J.  L.  R.  Morgan— term  to 

expire  in  1910 
Professor  Sever — term  to  expire  in 
1909. 
Committee  on  the  reception  and  aca- 
demic   work    of    Professor    Dr. 
Penck,  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Professor- 
elect: 
Professor  Kemp   (chairman),   Pro- 
fessor Hallock,  Professor  Sloane, 
Professor  Dodge,  and   Professor 
Shotwell. 
Committee  to  consider  the  possibility 
of  closer  relationship  between  Co- 
lumbia College  and  Barnard  Col- 
lege and  the  secondary  schools  of 
New  York  and  vicinity: 
Professor  McCrea  (chairman),  Pro- 
fessor Shotwell,  Professor  Beard, 
Professor    Page,    Miss    Dederer, 
Miss  Gildersleeve,  the  secretary  of 
the  University,  and  the  registrar 
of  the  University. 
Committee  to  consider  the  possibility 
of  closer  relationship  between  Co- 
lumbia  College,   Barnard   College 
and  the  Schools  of  Applied  Sci- 
ence and  the  Horace  Mann  School : 
Principal     Prettyman      (chairman), 
Professor  Dutton,  Dean  Van  Am- 
ringe,   Professor  H.   B.   Mitchell, 
Dean    Goetze,    Professor    Lucke, 
Acting  Dean  Brewster,  and  Pro- 
fessor Cole. 
Committee  to  consider  criticisms  which 
have  been  made  upon  the  date  of 
Commencement,  as  now  fixed : 
Dean    Van    Amringe     (chairman), 
Dean    Goetze,    Professor    Sever, 
Professor  Hervey,  and  the  secre- 
tary of  the  University. 
Resolved,  that  a  committee  of  nine 
members  of  the  University  Council,  to 
be  selected  by  the  President,  be  ap- 
pointed to  take  into  account  the  whole 
state  of  the  University,  and  to  make 
report  thereof  to  the  Council  not  later 
than  its  December  meeting,  1908,  to- 
gether with  such  recommendations  as 
the  committee   may   judge   wise   and 
proper,  and  that  this  committee  be  em- 
powered to  require  the  presence  of  any 
officer  of  the  University  before  it  to 
give  such  information  concerning  the 
subjects   of   this   inquiry   as   may  be 
within  his  knowledge. 
The    President    appointed    as    the 
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Special  Committee  of  Nine  the  fol- 
lowing members  of  the  Council :  Dean 
Burgess  (chairman),  Professor  Mun- 
roe  Smith,  Dean  Kirchwey,  Professors 
G.  R.  Carpenter,  Calkins,  Keyser,  Dean 
Lambert,  Dean  Goetze,  Professor 
Cushing. 

Resolved,  that  the  academic  cal- 
endar for  the  year  1908-09  be  amended 
by  placing  the  date  of  Commencement 
on  the  first  Wednesday  of  June  (June 
2)  and  by  fixing  the  day  for  the  begin- 
ning of  the  examinations  on  Monday 
of  the  second  week  preceding   (May 

17). 

The  Drisler  fellowship  in  classical 
philology  having  been  made  vacant  by 
the  resignation  of  the  recent  appointee, 
the  fellowship  was  awarded  to  Hubert 
McNeill  Poteai,  A.B.,  Wake  Forest 
College  1006;  candidate  for  A.M.,  1908. 
The  election  of  the  following  ad- 
ditional delegates  to  the  Council  for 
three  years  from  July  1,  190$,  was 
recorded : 

Faculty  of  Law:  Professor  Cushing; 
Faculty  of  Medicine:  Professor 
Starr;  Faculty  of  Applied  Science: 
Professor  Bogert;  Faculty  of  Polit- 
ical Science:  Professor  Seligman; 
Faculty  of  Pure  Science:  Professor 
Nichols;  Faculty  of  Fine  Arts;  Pro- 
fessor Hamlin;  Barnard  College: 
Professor  Crampton;  Teachers  Col- 
lege: Professor  D.  E.  Smith,  to 
succeed  Professor  Lodge,  whose 
term  expires  June  30,  1908,  and  Pro- 
fessor Dodge. 

Resolved,  that  for  the  present 
standing  order  of  the  constitution  of 
the  Committee  on  Higher  Degrees 
there  be  substituted  a  new  standing 
order,  to  wit :  that  this  Committee  shall 
consist  of  seven  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity Council  to  be  appointed  an- 
nually from  the  Faculties  of  Political 
Science,  Philosophy,  Pure  Science  and 
Fine  Arts.  The  Committee  for  the 
year  1908-09  was  constituted  as  fol- 
lows: Faculty  of  Political  Science: 
Dean  Burgess,  Professor  Munroe 
Smith;  Faculty  of  Philosophy:  Dean 
Perry,  Professor  G.  R.  Carpenter; 
Faculty  of  Pure  Science:  Dean  Hal- 
lock,  Professor  Keyser;  Faculty  of 
Fine  Arts:  Acting  Dean  Wheeler. 

The     following    scholarships    were 

awarded  for  1908-09: 

President's  University  Scholarships 

Ralph  Curtiss  Benedict,  Syracuse,  N. 

Y.,  botany;  Albert  Garence  Boyle,  Jr., 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  geology;  Bur- 
ton Warren  Kendall,  Gardner,  Mass., 
physics;  Almon  Wheeler  Lauber, 
George  School,  Pa.,  history;  Edward 
Henry  Lewinski,  New  York  Gty,  po- 
litical economy;  James  Insley  Osborne, 
Crawfordsville,  In<L,  English;  Henry 
John  Skipp,  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  Ger- 
manic languages;  Rupert  Taylor, 
Jonesboro,  Ark.,  English. 

University  Scholarships 
Colin  Cuthbert  Alexander,  Darling- 
ton, S.  C,  English;  Henry  Blum- 
berg,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  mathe- 
matics; Mitchell  Bennett  Barrett, 
Lineville,  Ala.,  modern  European 
history;  Henry  Stimson  Gilbertson, 
Oakland,  Cal.,  history;  Joseph  Isaac 
Gorfinkle,  Dorchester,  Mass.,  Sem- 
itics;  Gordon  Harwood  Graves,  Rich- 
mond, Ind.,  mathematics;  Charles 
Joseph  Hilkey,  Lyndon,  Kansas,  po- 
litical science;  Alexander  Holtzoff, 
New  York  City,  history;  Frederick 
Hornstein,  Chicago,  111.,  philosophy; 
Edward  Calvin  Kendall,  South  Nor- 
walk,  Conn.,  chemistry;  George  Walter 
Kessler,  Sac  Gty,  Iowa,  political  sci- 
ence; Louis  Levine,  New  York  Gty, 
sociology;  Darwin  Oliver  Lyon,  Mt 
Vernon,  N.  Y.,  psychology ;  Henry 
Howard  Marvin,  Grinnell,  Iowa,  phys- 
ics; John  Harold  Morecroft,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  electrical  engineering;  Seymour 
Paul,  Harrisburg,  Va.,  political  sci- 
ence; Daniel  Crehange  Rosenthal, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Romance  languages; 
Aaron  Franklin  Shull,  New  Carlisle, 
Ohio,  zoology;  Carl  Ginton  Van 
Doren,  Urbana,  111.,  English;  James 
Gordon  Ward,  El  Dorado  Springs, 
Mo.,  political  economy  and  finance. 

Curtis  Scholarships 
May  Allinson,  Champaign,  111.,  Ameri- 
can history:  Mabel  Emma  Browne, 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  mathematics; 
Gertrude  Louise  Cannon,  New  York 
City,  botany;  Helen  Josephine  Harvitt, 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  Romance  lan- 
guages. 

John  D.  Jones  Scholarship 
David   Day  Whitney,   East   Brook- 
field,  Vt.,  zoology. 

Nomination  of  the  Faculty  of  Co- 
lumbia College  for  the 

William    Mitchell    Fellowship 
Irving    Comeo    Demarest,   Hacken- 
sack,  N.  J.,  Greek. 
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The  prize  of  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion given  annually  to  the  most  faith- 
ful and  deserving  student  of  the 
graduating  class  was  awarded  at  Com- 
mencement to  Fred  Hamilton  Rindge, 
Jr.  The  Chanler  Historical  Prise  was 
won  by  Paul  William  Henry  Win- 
dels,  and  the  John  Dash  Van  Beuren, 
Prise    in    Mathematics    by    Paul 


fe 


eaver.  In  the  College  final  depart- 
mental honors  in  chemistry  were 
awarded  to  Michael  Heidelberger  and 
L.  J.  San,  and  general  honors  to  G. 
J.  Bagley,  E.  M.  Borchardt,  Clement 
S.  Brainin,  Irving  C.  Demarest,  F.  A. 
Higgins,  J.  L.  ICantor,  A.  E.  Lo- 
beck,  F.  H.  Rindge,  Jr.,  Gaillard  S. 
Rogers,  L.  J.  San,  and  Joseph  Steiner. 
Highest  final  general  honors  were  se- 
cured by  Alfred  Herrmann,  Alexan- 
der Holtzoff  and  Walter  B.  Woodbury. 

In  the  Schools  of  Mines,  Engineer- 
ing and  Chemistry  mig  Medals  were 
awarded  to  L.  M.  Jones,  H.  A. 
Thomas  and  E.  C  Jones,  while  the 
graduating  class  in  mechanical  engi- 
neering chose  George  E.  Crawley  as 
the  recipient  of  the  Darling  Prize. 
The  McKim  Fellowship  in  architecture 
was  won  by  W.  L.  Bottomley,  B.S. 
1906.      In    the    School    of    Political 


Science  the  Toppan  Prise  in  consti- 
tutional law  was  awarded  to  E.  McC. 
Sait,  and  the  James  Gordon  Bennett 
Prise  in  political  science  to  E.  M. 
Borchardt 

In  Barnard  College  the  Kohn  Math- 
ematical Prise  was  won  by  Mabel  L. 
Peterson,  and  the  Herman  Botanical 
Prise  by  Helene  M.  Boas.  Final  de- 
partmental honors  in  mathematics 
were  awarded  to  Mabel  L.  Peterson, 
Louise  M.  Tattershall  and  Marian 
Wilson,  and  in  zoology  to  Mary  C. 
Axt  and  Elizabeth  F.  Fox.  First- 
year  honors  in  geology  were  given  to 
Elsie  Smith  and  Edna  R.  Scales,  and 
second-year  honors  in  the  same  sub- 
ject to  Frances  M.  Ingalls.  Third- 
year  honors  in  Latin  were  awarded  to 
Alice  G.  Jaggard,  second-year  honors 
in  mathematics  to  Etta  A.  Waite,  and 
third-year  honors  in  the  same  subject 
to  Mary  C.  Demarest.  General  honors 
were  secured  by  Dora  Askowith,  Doro- 
thea Eltzner,  Elizabeth  F.  Fox,  Flor- 
ence J.  Mastin,  Marguerite  C  New- 
land,  Mabel  L.  Peterson,  Helen  I. 
Veith,  Florence  M.  Wolff,  and  Tennie 
M.  Young,  while  highest  final  gen- 
eral honors  were  won  by  Evelyn 
Blunt  MacDonald. 


ATHLETICS 


Although  no  records  were  broken  on 
the  Hudson  at  Poughkeepsie  on  June 
27,  the  race  for  the  'varsity  eights  in 
the  intercollegiate  regatta  was  the 
prettiest  ever  seen  on  that  course, 
and  the  victory  of  Syracuse  over  Co- 
lumbia by  fifteen  feet  was  well  won. 
Cornell  was  a  little  less  than  a  length 
back,  while  Pennsylvania  and  Wis- 
consin were  far  behind,  completely 
out-rowed — Wisconsin  because  she 
set  a  pace  at  the  beginning  of  the  con- 
test which  she  could  not  carry  through 
the  four  miles,  and  Pennsylvania  be- 
cause her  stroke  is  not  the  kind  that 
wins.  Cornell  won  the  freshman  race 
with  a  crew  that  had  things  all  its  own 
way,  Syracuse  being  second  and  Co- 
lumbia third,  while  Syracuse  won  the 
fours,  as  Cornell  ran  into  the  line- 
post,  when  three  lengths  in  front  and 
a  certain   winner,  barring  accidents; 


Columbia  being  second  because  Penn- 
sylvania fouled  her  just  below  the 
mile  post  and  was  disqualified. 

When  the  time  came  for  the  'varsity 
the  Hudson  River  was  like  a  mill 
pond.  Not  a  ripple  disturbed  the  sur- 
face, scarcely  a  breath  of  air  was  stir- 
ring, and  the  water  had  no  motion 
to  it  The  tide  was  absolutely  slack, 
and  positions  at  the  start"  were  equal 
for  all  the  five  eights  engaged  in  the 
contest.  The  crews  were  a  little  slow 
in  petting  to  the  line,  so  it  was  not 
untri  twelve  minutes  past  five  before 
the  referee's  pistol  broke  the  silence. 
Columbia  was  first  to  catch  the  water, 
but  she  did  not  hold  the  lead  long, 
for  Wisconsin,  at  forty-two  strokes 
to  the  minute,  forged  to  the  front 
in  the  first  minute. 

Wisconsin  was  evidently  deter- 
mined to  show  the  way,   no  matter 
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what  it  cost,  no  matter  how  the 
strength  was  taken  out  of  the  crew 
with  that  awful  stroke,  better  fitted 
for  a  quarter-mile  sprint  than  the 
long  four  miles  which  lay  between 
the  boats  and  the  finish.  Pennsyl- 
vania, too,  wanted  the  lead,  so  close 
in  shore  the  pair  hit  it  up  until  it 
seemed  to  onlookers  as  if  they  would 
row  their  hearts  out  at  the  outset 
Far  out  in  the  river  was  Syracuse, 
with  a  lower  stroke  than  had  been 
expected,  losing  little  in  spite  of  the 
driving  of  the  inshore  crews,  while 
between  them  and  the  shore  were 
Cornell  and  Columbia,  neither  flus- 
tered in  the  least,  but  rowing  a  long 
steady  stroke  which  was  eating  up 
the  water  almost  as  fast  as  the  higher 
stroke  of  the  others,  and  waiting  pa- 
tiently for  the  last  mile. 

At  the  half  Pennsylvania  dug  a 
little  harder,  and  as  the  crews  flashed 
past  the  post  she  was  leading  by  a 
trifle,  Syracuse  was  almost  on  level 
terms  with  Wisconsin,  while  Colum- 
bia and  Cornell  were  on  even  terms 
behind.  There  was  mighty  little  dif- 
ference between  them,  however,  for  a 
boat's  length  would  have  covered  the 
bows  of  all  five  shells.  Through  the 
next  half-mile  there  was  little  change 
in  the  boats.  Inshore  Pennsylvania 
was  holding  her  lead  over  Wiscon- 
sin, which  was  about  on  level  terms 
with  Syracuse  far  out  in  the  river, 
while  Cornell  and  Columbia  were 
pulling  their  long,  swinging  stroke, 
their  bodies  moving  in  perfect  unison 
— form,  power,  and  watermanship 
being  perfect.  Syracuse,  too,  was 
showing  beautiful « oarsmanship,  but 
the  other  two  were  beginning  to 
labor. 

A  roar  came  from  the  Syracuse  car 
as  the  two-mile  mark  was  passed.  No 
one  knew  just  what  had  happened,  but 
there  was  that  patched  bow  of  the 
Syracuse  eight  in  front  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. There  had  been  no  sprinting, 
but  the  eight'  had  assumed  the  lead. 
Then  came  Columbia's  turn.  There 
was  no  higher  stroke  set,  no  change 
in  the  beautiful  rhythm  of  the  crew, 
but  steadily  the  shell  went  up,  and  at 
the  two  and  a  half  miles  she  was  in 
second  place,  but  only  ten  feet  in 
front  of  Wisconsin  and  Pennsylvania, 
while  Cornell  seemed  to  be  having  all 
she  wanted  to  do  to  keep  up  in  the 


procession,  three-quarters  of  a  length 
away.  As  Columbia  was  only  fifteen 
feet  in  the  rear  of  Syracuse,  the 
length  of  a  shell  would  have  contained 
the  five  as  it  did  at  the  beginning,  but 
it  was  plainly  evident  that  Wisconsin 
was  nearly  through,  for  her  form  was 
growing  ragged,  while  the  snap  which 
had  marked  the  Pennsylvania  stroke 
was  nearly  gone,  and  the  boat  was 
beginning  to  lag  between  strokes. 

Down  to  the  bridge  the  boats  sped, 
and,  just  before  the  three-mile  mark 
was  reached,  the  Wisconsin  stroke 
collapsed,  and  then  number  two  had 
enough  of  it,  and  down  in  the  boat 
they  went  It  was  only  for  an  instant, 
however,  for  they  were  up  and  at 
their  work  again,  but  not  with  that 
heart-breaking  forty-two,  or  anything 
like  it  Pennsylvania,  too,  began  to 
fall  back,  and  as  they  went  under  the 
bridge,  Syracuse  had  that  fifteen  feet 
still,  while  Cornell  was  coming  faster, 

Eutting  more  power  into  the  stroke, 
ut  setting  it  no  higher. 

Then  began  the  trial.  Syracuse  and 
Columbia  well  out  in  the  river  and 
Cornell  well  in  shore  were  sprinting 
for  dear  life.  Now  Syracuse  would 
gain  a  little,  and  then  Columbia  would 
get  it  back  again,  while  all  the  while 
Cornell  was  slowly  creeping  up  on  the 
pair,  the  trio  all  showing  perfect 
watermanship,  in  spite  of  the  pace 
they  were  setting,  while  far  in  the 
rear  were  Pennsylvania  and  Wiscon- 
sin, struggling  to  keep  out  of  last 
place.  Stroke  for  stroke,  the  three 
leaders  came  down  through  the  lane 
of  yachts  at  the  finish.  The  nose  of 
Columbia's  shell  was  at  No.  4  in  the 
Syracuse  boat,  and  Cornell  was  gain- 
ing an  inch  at  a  time.  Nearing  the 
end,  the  Blue  and  White  stroke  aug  a 
little  harder  and  ate  up  a  little  of  the 
lead  of  Syracuse,  but  not  enough,  for 
when  the  crew  from  the  Salt  City 
drove  the  nose  of  their  boat  across 
the  line,  the  Columbia  shell  was  fif- 
teen feet  behind,  about  where  it  had 
been  for  a  mile,  while  Cornell  had 
crept  up  within  a  liftle  than  a  length, 
and  the  others  were  nowhere. 

Nothing  could  have  been  better  than 
the  work  of  the  three  leaders.  Not 
once  in  the  whole  four  miles  did  a 
man  falter.  Not  once  was  there  a 
lapse  from  perfect  watermanship, 
rhythmic    swing,    and    steady,    level 
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stroke.  Not  a  man  was  out  of  the 
boat,  not  a  man  shirked  his  work, 
never  was  the  stroke  set  high,  even 
in  the  last  desperate  struggle.  Not 
one  of  the  stroke  oarsmen  lost  his 
nerve.  Not  a  splash  was  to  be  seen. 
Not  once  in  the  four  miles  was  the 
stroke  clipped  at  the  end.  It  was  as 
fine  an  exhibition  of  the  art  of  row- 
ing as  could  well  be  imagined,  and  it 
shone  all  the  more  in  contrast  with  the 
high,  bucketing  stroke  of  Wisconsin, 
which  broke  down  the  crew  at  the  end 
of  three  miles,  and  the  sharp  dig  at 
the  beginning  and  the  clipping  at  the 
end  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  twenty-four  oarsmen  were  per- 
fectly trained  in  mind  and  body. 
They  had  learned  their  lesson  well, 
and  to  Ten  Eyck  of  Syracuse,  Rice  of 
Columbia,  and  Courtney  of  Cornell 
high  praise  is  due,  and  to  the  men  who 
rowed  equal  commendation  should  be 
given  for  learning  so  well  their  lesson. 
The  best  crew  won  beyond  question, 
the  second  best  crew  was  second,  and 
the  third  best  third.  No  one  who  saw 
the  contest  will  ever  forget  it.  None 
of  the  beaten  crews  has  cause  to  com- 
plain. There  was  no  opportunity  for 
lfs  and  buts.  Nothing  marred  the 
completeness  of  the  victory.  Almost 
equal  honor  rested  with  the  second 
and  third  crews.  It  was  worth  while 
to  be  in  such  a  struggle.  As  a  matter 
of  record  the  times  of  the  three  races 
are  appended: 

'Varsity  eight-oared  shells—  Syra- 
cuse, 19  minutes  34*  seconds;  Colum- 
bia, 19  minutes,  35}  seconds;  Cornell, 
19  minutes,  39  seconds;  Pennsylvania, 

19  minutes,  52}  seconds;   Wisconsin, 

20  minutes,  43I  seconds. 

Freshman  eight-oared  shells — Cor- 
nell, 9  minutes,  29!  seconds ;  Syracuse, 

9  minutes,  36J  seconds;  Columbia,  9 
minutes,  43  seconds;  Wisconsin,  9 
minutes,    55$    seconds;    Pennsylvania, 

10  minutes,  42  seconds. 

'Varsity  four-oared  shells — Syracuse, 
10  minutes,  52!  seconds;  Columbia,  11 
minutes,  61  seconds;  Pennsylvania,  10 


minutes,    57*    seconds    (disqualified); 
Cornell  did  not  finish. 

Syracuse  won  the  four  easily.  Cor- 
nell had  the  lead  of  three  clear  lengths 
at  the  mile,  but  ran  into  a  stake-float 
and  stopped.  Syracuse,  Columbia,  and 
Pennsylvania  were  on  practically  level 
terms  at  the  time,  and  a  minute  later 
Pennsylvania  steered  into  Columbia 
and  both  had  to  stop  rowing,  Syra- 
cuse in  the  meantime  taking  an  un- 
beatable lead.  Pennsylvania  got  clear 
of  the  tangle  first  and  finished  in  sec- 
ond place,  but  was  placed  third  by  the 
referee.  What  would  have  happened 
on  a  clear  course  after  Cornell  s  acci- 
dent is  doubtful.  .  . 

Cornell  was  an  easy  victor  in  the 
freshman  race,  with  a  crew  averaging 
22i  years,  while  Syracuse  averaged  20* 
and  Columbia  18*.  Pretty  old  fresh- 
men, when  it  is  considered  that  the 
only  'varsity  crews  which  reached  that 
age  were  Cornell,  22i,  and  Wisconsin, 
22I  years.  ,N 

In  the  gentlemen's  (substitutes) 
fours,  rowed  on  June  26  as  a  curtain- 
raiser,  Columbia  won  in  7  minutes,  32 
seconds,  Cornell  was  second  in  7  min- 
utes, 34  seconds,  while  Pennsylvania 
was  hopelessly  last  in  7  minutes,  S» 
seconds.  #  .      .    -  mm 

The  Columbia  crews  were  boated  as 
follows:  M 

'Varsity  Eight:  Bow— Snevily,  2— 
Jordan,  3— Keator,  4— Saunders,  5— 
Renshaw,  6-Ryan,  7-Storim* 
stroke— Cerussi,  coxswain— Wmslow ; 
average  weight,  164,  average  height, 
6  feet  *  inch. 

*Varsity  Four:    Bow— Spalding,  2— 
Dellenbaugh,  3— Von  Saltza,  4— Mur- 
"phy;    average    weight,    172,    average 
height,  6  feet  1  inch. 

Freshman  Eight:  Bow— Kinney,  2— 
Herbert,  3— Pitt,  4— Lovejoy,  5— Ran- 
som, 6— Miller,  7— Phillips,  stroke— 
Gatch,  coxswain— Eddison.  average 
weight,  160,  average  height,  5  feet  11 
inches. 

C.  P.  S. 
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Columbia  University  Club 

A  large  number  of  the  members  of 
the  Club  and  their  guests  occupied  two 
special  trains  of  parlor-cars  chartered 
for  the  Club  and  special  cars  on  the 
observation  train  at  the  Poughkeepsie 
Regatta  on  June  27.  One  of  the  trains 
was  filled  with  parties  including  ladies 
and  two  dining  cars  were  attached  to 
each  section. 

The  arrangements,  which  were  under 
the  direction  of  John  T.  Conover  '98, 
chairman  of  the  entertainment  com- 
mittee, were  as  usual  well  carried  out 
and  in  addition  to  a  pleasant  excursion 
to  the  races,  the  occasion  furnished 
an  opportunity  for  an  enthusiastic  re- 
union of  the  alumni. 

By  the  courtesy  of  the  Princeton 
Club  the  privileges  of  the  latter  club 
were  extended  to  the  members  of  the 
Columbia  University  Club  during  the 
week  June  16  to  24.  The  Princeton 
Gub  now  occupies  a  commodious 
building  on  the  north  side  of  Gra- 
mercy  Park,  including  what  was  the 
former  Stanford  White  house.  The 
presence  of  the  Princeton  Club  as 
neighbors  is  thoroughly  appreciated  by 
the  members  of  the  Columbia  Univer- 
sity Club  and  there  is  thus  added  a 
further  guarantee  that  the  character  of 
the  neighborhood  will  be  maintained. 

The  Club  contemplates  the  building 
of  an  extension  to  the  Cub  House  to 
include  an  additional  dining  room, 
squash  courts  and  possibly  bedrooms, 
in  the  rear  of  its  present  building. 
The  building  committee,  appointed  by 
the  Governors,  has  established  a  com- 
petition for  the  purpose  of  selecting 
an  architect  for  this  work.  All  archi- 
tects and  engineers  who  are  members 
of  the  Club  have  been  invited  to  com- 
pete, and  members  may  if  they  desire 
associate  with  themselves  Columbia 
men  who  do  not  belong  to  the  Club. 
The  requirements  outlined  in  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  competition  were  as 
follows:  The  extension  is  to  be  con- 
structed of  brick  and  the  exterior  de- 
sign should  harmonize  as  far  as  pos- 
sible with  the  present  building.  The 
rear  building  now  occupied  by  the 
present  squash  courts  is  to  be  removed 


and  an  extension  is  to  be  built  over 
all  the  space  in  the  rear  of  the  main 
building.  The  basement  should  con- 
tain the  kitchen  and  necessary  service 
rooms,  and  servants'  entrance,  with  a 
steward's  office  adjoining,  and  a  ser- 
vants' dining  room.  A  cellar  must  be 
provided  under  the  whole  building,  but 
need  not  be  shown  on  the  drawings. 
The  first  floor  should  contain  a  din- 
ing-room of  the  largest  proportions 
which  the  space  permits,  with  windows 
and  skylights  so  arranged  that  it  can 
be  opened  widely  in  summer.  Above 
the  dining-room  should  be  additional 
stories  containing  two  squash  courts, 
each  16  feet  by  32  feet  in  size  and  not 
less  than  15  feet  in  height,  with  a 
visitors'  gallery  and  an  adequate  dress- 
ing room  and  baths,  and  with  such 
extra  room  for  fencing  and  the  like 
as  space  will  permit.  Provision  should 
be  made  for  the  erection  at  some 
future  time  of  four  or  five  additional 
stories  above  the  squash  courts,  and 
provision  for  such  additional  stories 
should  be  made  in  the  plan  for  the 
construction  of  the  building.  The  ad- 
ditional stories  should  contain  five  or 
six  bedrooms  on  each  floor,  with  the 
usual  toilet  arrangements.  All  draw- 
ings and  statements  referring  to  the 
competition  should  be  sent  to  the  Club, 
addressed  to  the  building  committee 
and  marked  "  Plans  for  extension  to 
Club  House,"  not  later  than  2  p.  m. 
on  October  1,  1908,  after  which  date 
no  drawings  will  be  received. 

The  building  committee  consists  of 
Gustavus  T.  Kirby,  John  B.  Pine, 
Kenneth  M.  Murchison,  Robert  S. 
Woodward,  Jr.,  and  John  T.  Conover. 

The  Governors  of  the  Club,  at  a 
meeting  held  June  9,  1908,  passed  the 
following  resolutions  in  reference  to 
the  competition: 

Be  it  resolved:  That  the  said  pro- 
gramme be  and  by  this  resolution  is 
ratified  and  approved,  and  further, 
that  the  building  committee  be  autho- 
rized and  empowered  to  submit  such 
programme  for  the  purposes  therein 
indicated,  and  thereafter  to  select  as 
and  for  the  design  for  the  extension 
to  the   Club   House   such  plans   sub- 
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mitted  in  the  competition  which  to  it 
seem  best  suited  for  the  purpose  of 
the  Club;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved:  That  after 
the  selection  of  such  plans  and  the 
award  thereupon  to  the  successful 
competitor,  the  building  committee  re- 
port to  the  Governors  the  result  of 
their  consideration,  together  with  the 
plans  selected  and  the  name  of  the 
competitor  to  whom  the  award  has 
been  rendered,  and  the  approximate 
cost  of  the  proposed  extension.  The 
committee  then  to  await  further  au- 
thority and  instructions  from  the  Gov- 
ernors relative  to  the  erection  of  said 
building.    And 

Be  it  further  resolved:  That  a  copy 
of  these  resolutions  be  annexed  to  the 
programme  of  the  competition  sub- 
mitted to  the  architects  and  made  a 
part  therof. 

Alumni  Council 
The  following  letter  was  sent  to  the 
members  of  the  various  local  alumni 
associations  over  the  signature  of 
Dean  Van  Amringe,  chairman  of  the 
Alumni  Council,  under  date  of  June 
3o: 

"  The  Alumni  Council  was  organized 
in  1895,  as  an  executive  committee; 
to  bring  into  closer  relations  the  alumni 
and  the  University,  to  disseminate 
knowledge  of  the  equipment,  the 
varied  activities  and  the  progress  of 
the  University,  and,  by  these  and  other 
means,  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
University  and  of  all  its  schools.  As 
a  result  of  its  efforts  thirty-eight 
alumni  associations  have  been  orga- 
nized in  twenty-two  different  States, 
and  one  foreign  country  (China) ;  and 
during  the  past  five  years  the  Council 
has  been  represented  by  an  officer  of 
the  University  at  the  annual  meetings 
of  all  these  associations  except  the  last 
named. 

"  The  work  of  the  Council  has  been 
so  beneficial  in  every  way,  to  both  the 
University  and  the  alumni,  that  it 
should  be  systematized  and  extended. 
For  the  purpose  of  enlarging  it  and 
of  putting  it  upon  a  more  advantage- 
ous basis,  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity has  offered,  and  the  Council 
has  gladly  accepted,  a  room  in  East 
Hall  on  the  University  grounds,  to 
be  used  as  an  office,  in  which  may  be 


kept  records  of  alumni  and  former 
students,  and  a  card  catalogue  of  their 
addresses,  and  which  may  serve  also 
as  a  headquarters  for  visiting  alumni, 
as  a  clearing  house  for  alumni  activi- 
ties, and,  in  general,  as  a  bureau  of 
information  on  all  matters  pertaining 
to  the  alumni  and  their  alma  mater. 

"Mr.  Van  Sinderen,  after  many 
years  of  faithful  service,  has,  because 
of  the  increased  and  increasing  labors 
of  the  secretaryship,  resigned  as  sec- 
retary of  the  Council,  and  Professor 
Rudolf  Tombo,  Jr.,  has  been  chosen 
to  succeed  him.  Doctor  Tombo,  while 
continuing  in  his  professorial  duties, 
will,  after  the  first  of  July,  have 
charge  of  the  alumni  office.  His  posi- 
tion as  secretary  of  the  Council,  as 
well  as  managing  editor  of  the  Uni- 
versity Quarterly  and  secretary  of 
the  committee  in  charge  of  the  Gen- 
eral Catalogue,  is  such  as  to  give  him 
exceptional  facilities  for  obtaining  and 
imparting  information  on  all  Univer- 
sity and  alumni  matters;  and  the 
alumni  are  invited  to  make  use  of  the 
alumni  office,  and  are  urged  to  co- 
operate, individually  and  through  their 
associations,  with  the  Council  and  its 
secretary  in  every  practicable  way." 

The  «  Early  Eighties  n 
Over  one  hundred  members  of  the 
"Early  Eighties,"  the  organization 
which  was  formed  last  winter  of  the 
classes  of  '8o,  '8i,  '82,  '83  and  '84, 
gathered  at  the  University  on  Com- 
mencement Day  and  took  part  in  the 
exercises.  The  class  of  '83,  which 
celebrated  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary, 
were  the  hosts  of  the  organization  at 
their  rooms  in  the  Faculty  Club.  The 
representatives  of  the  classes  of  '8o, 
'8i,  '82  and  '84,  led  by  Alumni  Mar- 
shals Livingston  and  Demorest  fol- 
lowed the  class  of  '83  in  the  academic 
procession,  and  occupied  the  place  of 
honor  beside  that  class  at  the  dedica- 
tory exercises  of  the  torcheres  after 
the  commencement  exercises. 

The  organization  also  kept  together 
as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  alumni 
luncheon,  and  at  the  baseball  game 
occupied  a  "box"  of  bleachers  at  the 
western  end  of  the  grand  stand,  where 
they  cheered  lustily  at  short  intervals 
under  the  leadership  of  a  recent  grad- 
uate. In  the  evening  a  large  number 
of  the  organization  visited  the  various 
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class  dinners,  held  at  and  near  the 
University,  and  after  visiting  the  '98 
circus  in  a  body,  they  adjourned  to  a 
fraternity  house  near  the  campus  to 
finish  a  strenuous  but  happy  day. 

The  Early  Eighties  occupied  a  spe- 
cial parlor  car  on  the  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Gub  special  train  to  the  Pough- 
keepsie  boat  races,  and  were  grouped 
together  on  one  of  the  observation- 
cars,  which  was  decorated  with  Col- 
lege colors.  The  singing  on  this  car 
was  a  special  feature  and  was  con- 
tinued all  the  way  to  New  York. 

It  is  understood  that  the  following 
five  classes  are  considering  the  ad- 
visability of  likewise  forming  an  as- 
sociation, and  that  plans  for  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Early  Nineties " 
are  well  under  way. 

California  Alumni  Association 
A  very  pleasant  informal  evening 
was  spent  on  July  2  with  Professor 
Calvin  Thomas  of  the  department  of 
Germanic  languages,  who  lectured  at 
the  summer  session  of  the  University 
of  California.  Among  the  alumni 
present  were  W.  S.  Noyes,  T.  F. 
Trenor,  Dr.  J.  R.  Clark,  Dr.  F.  B. 
Carpenter,  Dr.  J.  C.  Shafter,  Dr.  John 
C.  Spencer,  and  the  Rev.  Bernard 
Kaplan. 

Alumni  Representation 
In  addition  to  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tions mentioned  in  the  June  issue 
(pp.  312  and  313),  resolutions  approv- 
ing the  proposed  plan  for  the  nomina- 
tion of  alumni  trustees  as  set  forth  in 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Alumni 
Representation,  dated  March  30,  1908, 
have  been  passed  by  the  following 
local  associations  or  their  standing 
committees :  Western  New  York,  Wis- 
consin, Kansas  City,  Washington, 
China,  Michigan,  Nebraska,  Madison, 
Wis.,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  St. 
Louis,  Tennessee,  Indiana,  Louisiana, 
Western  Pennsylvania,  Minnesota, 
California,  and  Northern  Ohio  (Cleve- 
land). In  Minnesota  the  question  was 
submitted  to  a  postal  card  vote  and 
the  replies  were  unanimously  in  favor 
of  the  plan.  The  secretary  of  this 
association  writes  as  follows:  "I  per- 
sonally have  desired  some  more  per- 
sonal connection  between  our  alumni 
and  the  University,  but  I  did  not  im- 
agine that  we  might  ever  hope   for 


direct  representation  on  the  board. 
It  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction. 
In  the  few  years  I  have  been  here  I 
can  observe  a  distinct  growth  of  per- 
sonal interest  among  our  alumni  in 
Columbia  and  all  that  she  stands  for. 
...  We  had  one  third  of  all  the  Co- 
lumbia men  in  this  State  at  our  dinner 
last  winter.  ...  I  can  assure  you  of 
the  hearty  support  of  the  Minnesota 
contingent  for  alumni  representation 
and  for  Columbia." 

News  of  the  Classes 

1872c. — Sidney  G.  Ashmore,  A.M. 
1875.  L.  H.  D.  Hobart  1877,  professor 
of  the  Latin  language  and  literature 
in  Union  College,  has  recently  edited 
"P.  Terenti  Afri  Comoediae"  and 
dedicated  the  volume  to  Mortimer 
Lamson  Earle,  A.B.  '86. 

X870S. — N.  L.  Britton,  director  of 
the  New  York  Botanical  Garden,  has 
completed  a  work  on  "  North  Amer- 
ican trees,"  which  was  published  last 
spring  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

1885C— An  article  by  Robert  C. 
Kemp,  M.D.  '89,  entitled  "  Remarks  on 
milk-free  fluid  diet  and  rectal  irriga- 
tions in  typhoid  fever"  appeared  in 
the  Medical  Record  of  June  20,  and 
has  been  reprinted  by  William  Wood 
&  Company  of  New  York. 

1887S. — George  S.  Rice,  E.M.,  who 
is  well  known  in  Chicago  and  in  the 
coal  industry  of  the  west,  has  laid 
aside  his  independent  work  as  con- 
sulting and  mining  engineer  to  accept 
a  desirable  position  with  the  techno- 
logical branch  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey.  Mr.  Rice  has  been 
in  Europe  during  the  summer  in  fur- 
therance of  the  work  in  which  he  will 
be  engaged.  His  work  will  be  divided, 
half  of  it  in  connection  with  the  ex- 
perimental tests  being  conducted  at 
the  experiment  station  in  Pittsburgh, 
and  the  other  half  in  connection  with 
the  study  of  coal  in  the  western  in- 
terior field.  After  graduation  from 
the  Columbia  School  of  Mines  Mr. 
Rice  went  at  once  to  Colorado,  and 
after  some  engineering  work  there, 
entered  the  service  of  the  Colorado 
Fuel  Company,  which  was  later  in- 
corporated into  the  Colorado  Fuel 
and  Iron  Company,  and  remained  with 
that  Company  until  1801.  He  then 
went  to  Iowa  and  located  at  Ottumwa, 
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connected  with  the  Whitebreast  Fuel 
Company  as  mining  engineer.  In  1807 
he  came  to  Chicago  with  the  same 
company,  and  in  1898  opened  the  Car- 
diff mines  for  the  Cardiff  Coal  Com- 
pany, acting  as  general  superintend- 
ent of  the  company  until  1907.  For 
the  past  ten  years  he  has  been  doing 
outside  consulting  work  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  a  year  ago 
went  into  the  general  consulting  prac- 
tice, establishing  an  independent  of- 
fice in  the  First  National  Bank  Build- 
ing, Chicago.  Mr.  Rice  has  always 
shown  a  warm  interest  in  the  Illinois 
Alumni  Association  and  served  as  its 
secretary  for  several  years. 

1888C.  —  The  twenty-fourth  annual 
dinner  of  the  class  of  '88,  and  the 
twentieth  since  graduation,  was  held 
at  the  Columbia  University  Club  on 
the  evening  of  January  30,  1908,  and 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful and  enjoyable  dinners  the  class 
has  ever  had.  Twenty-six  members 
were  present,  three  were  absent  on 
sick  leave,  and  seven,  who  had  signi- 
fied their  intention  of  being  present, 
were  unexpectedly  prevented  from 
coming.  The  center  of  the  table  was 
adorned  by  a  large  Jack  Horner  pie 
in  blue  and  white,  which  contained 
appropriate  gifts  for  all  present  The 
old  '88  banner,  which  first  appeared  at 
the  Sophomore  theater  party,  hung 
above  the  mantel,  and  the  '88  School 
of  Mines  Alumni  Baseball  Toby, 
which  as  the  result  of  three  succes- 
sive victories  is  now  the  permanent 
property  of  '88  Arts,  was  on  exhibi- 
tion. Considerable  interest  was  shown 
in  a  class  scrap  book  prepared  by  the 
secretary,  Mr.  Powell,  and  containing 
photographs,  programmes,  newspaper 
clippings  and  other  documents  relating 
to  the  activities  of  the  class  and  its 
individual  members  from  Freshman 
year  to  the  present  time.  On  the 
afternoon  of  Commencement  Day, 
May  27,  the  class  held  its  annual  re- 
union in  Room  501,  Hamilton  Hall, 
and  a  majority  of  the  members 
present  afterwards  attended  the  Co- 
lumbia-Pennsylvania ball  game. 

1891M.— An  article  by  Cyrus  J. 
Strong,  M.D.,  on  "A  milk-free  diet 
in  typhoid  fever"  appeared  in  the 
Medical  Record  for  June  20,  and  has 
been  reprinted  by  William  Wood  & 
Company. 


1893C— The  class  of  '93  College  had 
the  largest  gathering  of  members  on 
Commencement  Day  that  has  oc- 
curred since  its  decennial,  some  twenty 
men  being  present  at  various  times 
during  the  day.  The  long-distance 
honors  were  awarded  to  Kingsley,  who 
came  from  Rutland,  Vermont.  The 
alumni  luncheon  and  baseball  game 
were  well  attended  and  in  the  evening 
a  dinner  was  held  in  University  HalL 
This  was  attended  by  Hopkins,  Keat- 
ing, Kingsley,  Shepherd,  Helman, 
Stout,  Terhune,  Bramerd,  Underbill, 
Hervey,  Wade,  Appleton,  Lefferts,  01- 
cott,  Johnson,  and  Timpson  and  at 
its  conclusion  the  class  joined  the  gen- 
eral reunion  of  alumni  gathered  on 
South  Field.  While  the  reunion  was 
the  fifteenth  since  the  graduation  of 
the  class,  there  were  no  special  features, 
as  these  are  being  reserved  for  the 
annual  dinner  of  the  class,  which  will 
take  place  at  the  Columbia  University 
Club  on  the  evening  of  Saturday,  De- 
cember 5.  At  this  dinner  it  is  planned 
to  secure  the  attendance  of  practically 
all  the  surviving  members  01  the  class 
— for  death  has  made  unusual  in- 
roads into  Ninety-three — and  espe- 
cially of  those  men  residing  out  of 
town.  Stephen  H.  Keating  is  engaged 
in  revising  and  bringing  down  to  date 
the  class  history,  and  this  volume  will 
be  published  in  time  for  distribution  at 
the  dinner. — During  the  Spring  Max 
J.  Bernheim,  who  is  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  law,  has  been  married. — 
Floyd  Appleton  on  May  31  celebrated 
the  tenth  anniversary  of  his  rectorship' 
of  St  Cements  Church,  Brooklyn. 
Several  of  his  classmates  were  pres- 
ent in  academic  robes  and  occupied 
seats  in  the  choir.— W.  J.  Littel,  U. 
S.  N.,  has  been  commissioned  pay- 
inspector  in  the  U.  S.  Navy. 

1S94C— Joseph  P.  Grace  was  mar- 
ried on  August  1  at  Phoenix  Lodge, 
Westbury,  L.  I.,  to  Miss  Janet  Mac- 
donald,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles   Blair   Macdonald. 

1895S. — Percival  Robert  Moses,  E. 
E.,  announces  the  removal  of  his 
offices  to  the  Monolith  Building,  43- 
45  West  34th  Street,  New  York. 

1896C— George  Philip  Bryant  is 
teaching  English  in  the  Abet  School 
at  Cairo,  Egypt 
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1S06L.— William  B.  Crowell,  who 
has  been  assistant  corporation  counsel, 
has  been  appointed  legal  adviser  to 
the  mayor  by  Mayor  McClellan. 

1897S.— The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  recently  handed  down 
an  important  decision  relative  to  the 
transportation  of  explosives.  The 
case  was  brought  by  the  Masurite  Ex- 
plosive Company,  of  which  Fred.  L. 
M.  Masury  is  president,  against  sev- 
eral railroads,  T.  Ludlow  Chrystie, 
*Q2C,  appearing  for  the  complainant 
The  defendants  were  ordered  to  cease 
charging  for  the  transportation  of 
masurite  the  first  class  rate  in  car- 
loads in  what  is  known  as  Official 
Classification  and  double  first  class 
rate  in  less  than  carload  in  said  classi- 
fication, and  to  put  certain  reduced 
charges  in  force  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  this  explosive,  experts  having 
testified  that  masurite  could  not  be 
exploded  by  ordinary  concussion  and 
that  it  could  be  burned  up  without 
explosion. 

1898C— Arthur  B.  DeYoung  won 
the  tennis  singles  and  paired  with 
Harry  Elias,  the  doubles  champion- 
ship at  the  annual  tournament  at  the 
Deal  (N.  J.)  Casino  in  August. 

1898S.— Henry  B.  Machen,  C.E., 
assistant  engineer  in  the  New  York 
City  Department  of  Water  Supply, 
Gas  and  Electricity,  has  been  m 
charge  of  the  laying  of  the  mains  for 
the  new  high  pressure  fire  service. 

1899C. — The  class  attended  the  re- 
cent Commencement  exercises  in  fair 
numbers  and  with  particular  interest 
in  the  celebration  by  the  class  of  '98 
of  their  decennial.  '99  had  no  spe- 
cial program  at  its  Commencement  re- 
union, but  there  was  an  excellent  at- 
tendance at  the  baseball  game  and  the 
'98-1908  circus,  between  which  events 
an  informal  dinner  was  held  at  the 
Claremont  All  the  members  of  the 
class  were  particularly  impressed  by 
the  success  of  the  baseball  game  and 
it  was  hoped  that  this  feature  could 
be  perpetuated  as  a  fixed  part  of  the 
Commencement  Day  program.  The 
committee  on  the  class  decennial,  to 
be  celebrated  next  spring,  was  ap- 
pointed at  Commencement  and  has 
begun  active  preparations  for  that 
event.  The  membership  of  the  com- 
mittee is  as  follows:  Ernest  A.  Car- 


dozo,  Frank  S.  Hackett,  George  S. 
Hellman,  Otto  H.  Hinck,  Frederick  K. 
Seward,  James  D.  Pell,  George  Ehret, 

Jr.,  William  A.  Bradley,  Bernard  M. 
h  Ernst,  John  Marcus,  A.  A.  Fowler, 
ex  officio. 

1899L. — J.  Nelson  Frierson,  for  sev- 
eral years  lecturer  at  the  Buffalo  Law 
School,  was,  on  June  9,  1908,  elected 
professor  of  law  in  the  law  school 
maintained  by  the  University  of  South 
Carolina,  located  at  Columbia,  the 
capital  of  South  Carolina.  He  has 
accepted  the  position,  and  will  enter 
upon  the  discharge  of  his  new  duties 
in  September. 

1902C. — The  sixth  annual  commence- 
ment reunion  of  the  class  was  made 
a  more  than  usually  festive  occasion 
by  the  adoption  of  a  distinctive  cos- 
tume, nearly  all  of  the  men  who  at- 
tended the  dinner  appearing  in  the 
garb  of  Pierrots.  The  class  had  a 
good  representation  at  the  alumni 
luncheon,  and  the  following  men  at- 
tended the  dinner  held  in  the  Com- 
mons in  the  evening,  later  repairing 
to  the  circus:  G.  C.  Atkins,  Bradley, 
Budington,,  Carey,  Colie,  Dana,  Fitch, 
Glenney,  Halstead,  Harper,  A.  G. 
Hays,  Heroy,  Hincks,  Holland,  Hut- 
ton,  Iglehart,  Jackson,  de  Kay,  Pell, 
Potter,  Prince,  Kose,  Ryttenberg,  Strat- 
ford and  Schuster,  as  well  as  three 
men  from  1902  Science.  It  should  be 
understood  that  the  same  costumes 
are  to  be  worn  at  Commencement  for 
several  years,  or  as  long  as  they  last, 
and  the  men  who  did  not  get  them 
this  year  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
do  so  in  1909. — Humiston,  Olcott  and 
Hincks  have  taken  a  suite  of  offices 
in  the  City  Investing  Building. — Bud- 
ington has  opened  an  office  of  his 
own  at  32  Nassau  Street — Lyle  Evans 
Mahan,  LL.B.  and  A.M.  1904,  an- 
nounces the  opening  of  an  office  for 
the  general  practice  of  the  law  in  the 
Mutual  Life  Building,  32  Nassau 
Street,  New  York. — The  latest  wed- 
dings in  the  class  are  those  of  Harold 
Hays  and  Harry  L.  Parr.  The  latest 
members  to  announce  their  engage- 
ments are  Arthur  Hays  and  Holland. 

1903C— 1903  College  held  its  fifth 
anniversary  dinner  on  Commencement 
Day  in  the  Peacock  Room  at  Mur- 
ray's. Through  the  able  efforts  of  the 
committee,      McCollom,      O'Loughlin, 
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Bartholomew,  Earle,  Lefferts,  Hoyt 
and  Dodge,  about  fifty  men  were  pres- 
ent Among  them  were  several  from 
out  of  town.  The  increased  interest 
was  a  great  encouragement  to  the  offi- 
cers. Fred  Seaman,  one  of  our  tran- 
sient members,  and  Megrue  assisted  in 
the  entertainment.  President  Dodge 
urged  more  of  the  men  to  come  out 
to  the  alumni  luncheon  on  Commence- 
ment Day  next  year.  Unique  cos- 
tumes were  provided  for  all  present 
to  wear  at  the  Circus. — Few  changes 
have  been  reported  in  the  occupations 
of  the  men  for  the  last  year.  Mar- 
riages have  become  so  common  that 
space  is  lacking  for  separate  notices. 

1903L. — Wyllis  Pomeroy  Baxter  an- 
nounces the  formation  of  a  co-partner- 
ship with  Fletcher  G.  Crane  for  the 
general  practice  of  law  under  the  firm 
name  of  Baxter  &  Crane,  with  offices 
at  49  Wall  Street 

1903S. — Howard  Richards,  Jr.,  for- 
merly secretary  of  Earl  Hall,  now 
teaching  in  Boone  College,  Wuchang, 
China,  was  a  guest  of  President  Roose- 
velt at  Sagamore  Hill  in  August.  Mr. 
Richards  is  engaged  in  famine  relief 
work  in  China,  and  came  to  Oyster 
Bay  to  interest  the  people  of  the  town 
as  well  as  the  President  in  educational 
work  in  that  country. 

1904C. — The  class  held  its  annual 
Commencement  reunion  and  banquet 
on  the  evening  of  May  27,  at  Pabst 
Hall,  about  25  members  of  the  class 
being  present,  including  such  long- 
distance comers  as  Grant  Knauff  from 
Geveland,  Tenn.,  and  William  A. 
Aery  from  Hampton  Institute,  Hamp- 
ton, Va.  The  class  meeting  was  held 
while  the  banquet  was  in  progress, 
and  certain  class  business  transacted. 
In  the  evening,  the  class  proceeded  as 
a  body  to  the  campus,  and  joined  in 
the  regular  Commencement  mght  cele- 
bration.— The  second  issue  of  the  1904 
Class  Bulletin  duly  made  its  appear- 
ance some  time  ago,  and  it'  is  planned 
to  continue  to  issue  it  annually  here- 
after.— Walter  G.  C.  Otto  was  married 
on  April  2,  1908,  at  Hoboken,  N.  J., 
to  Miss  Louise  Johanna  Eppens,  of 
Hoboken,  and  is  now  living  at  247 
Woodland  Ave.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 
— J.  Harris  B.  Hedinger  was  married 
on  June  3,  1908,  to  Miss  Anna  Byxbie 
Noble,  of  New  York  City.— Clinton  H. 
Blake,  Jr.,  was  married  on  June   10, 


1908,  at  New  York  City,  to  Miss  Mar- 
garet Duryee  Coe,  of  Englewood,  N.  J. 
— D.  Earle  Burchell,  A.M.  1905,  who  has 
been  connected  with  the  School  of 
Commerce  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin for  several  years,  has  been 
made  general  director  of  the  St  Paul 
(Minn.)  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences. The  Institute  was  organized 
in  1905  as  a  citizens'  movement,  its 
general  plan  being  similar  to  that  of 
the  Brooklyn  Institute.  The  Institute 
has  recently  been  reorganized  to  sup- 
port and  direct  all  educational  move- 
ments which  in  any  way  work  for  the 
benefit  and  progress  of  St.  Paul,  al- 
though special  attention  will  be  paid 
in  the  future  to  the  commercial  de- 
partment.— Channing  Rust  Toy,  who 
was  for  several  years  connected  with 
the  home  office  of  The  American 
Magazine,  has  become  western  mana- 
ger of  the  advertising  department  of 
The  Phillips  Publishing  Company. 

1904L. — Maurice  Hannon  is  now 
lieutenant  in  the  New  York  Police  De- 
partment and  the  head  of  the  recently 
established  legal  bureau. 

1904AXCI1.— Richard  Henry  Dana,  Jr., 
has  entered  into  partnership  with 
Henry  Killam  Murphy,  and  will  con- 
tinue the  practice  of  architecture  at 
103  Park  Avenue,  New  York. 

X905C— The  class  of  1905  celebrated 
their  triennial  reunion  on  Commence- 
ment Day  at  the  University.  Over 
sixty  men  attended  the  alumni  luncheon 
held  in  the  University  Hall.  In  the 
afternoon  the  class  attended  the  base- 
ball game,  and  in  the  evening  a  most 
enthusiastic  and  well-attended  dinner 
took  place  at  the  Hotel  Marseilles, 
while  still  later  in  the  evening  there 
followed  a  parade  and  a  spirited  visit 
to  the  amateur  circus. — Robert  Lerov 
successfully  defended  his  title  as  tn- 
State  tennis  champion  at  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  on  September  7,  defeating  Nat 
Emerson,  of  Cincinnati,  in  straight 
sets,  6-0,  7-5,  7-5.  He  also  captured 
the  Maryland  State  championship  on 
September  14. 

1905S. — Harold  Pennock  Dyer  was 
married  on  August  5  to  Gertrude 
Moss,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Marshall  Moss,  at  Linton,  Indi- 
ana.— Henrv  Lux  Jochum  is  now  with 
the  Astoria  Light,  Heat  and  Power 
Company,  and  may  be  addressed  at  105 
Elm  Street,  Astoria,  Long  Island. 
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1906A.M.— Gustavus  E.  Anderson 
has  been  engaged  as  professor  of 
mining  in  the  new  school  in  Wuchang, 
China. 

X907S.— Chester  A.  Fulton  is  in 
charge  of  the  properties  of  the  Guana- 
juato Mining  and  Milling  Co.  His  ad- 
dress is  Apartado  78,  Guanajuato, 
Mexico. 

1908C— William  Gage  Brady,  Jr.,  is 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Oakdale 
Land  and  Improvement  Company, 
with  offices  at  One  Hundred  Broad- 
way, New  York. 

PhJ>.  Notes 

1899. — Shepherd  Ivory  Franz  has 
recently  been  appointed  to  the  teach- 
ing staff  of  the  new  separate  depart- 
ment of  psychology  established  at  the 
George  Washington  University.  — 
George  A.  Soper,  A.M.  1808,  had  an 
article  in  the  Journal  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Water  Works  Association,  vol. 
xxii,  No.  2,  on  "The  management  of 
the  typhoid  fever  epidemic  at  Water- 
town,  N.  Y.,  in  1904,"  from  which 
reprints  have  recently  been  distributed. 

1903. — Philip  Bovier  Hawk,  profes- 
sor of  physiological  chemistry  at  the 
University  of  Illinois,  published  in 
The  Journal  of  Medical  Research  for 


May,  1908  (pp.  203-247)  an  article 
"On  the  diuresis  following  ether  nar- 
cosis."— Louis  Franklin  Snow  has 
been  appointed  instructor  in  English 
and  logic  at  the  State  Normal  School, 
Cortlandt,  N.  Y. 

1904.  —  Frederick  E.  Farrington, 
A.M.  1902,  formerly  assistant  profes- 
sor of  education  at  the  University  of 
California,  is  now  associate  professor 
of  education  at  the  University  of 
Texas,  Austin,  Texas. 

1905.— Dr.  Bruce  R.  Payne  served  as 
director  of  the  summer  session  of  the 
University  of  Virginia. 

1907. — David  S.  Muzzey  was  one  of 
the  lecturers  at  the  summer  school 
of  the  American  Ethical  Union,  which 
was  this  year  held  at  Madison,  Wis., 
coincident  with  the  summer  session 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.— Wil- 
liam C.  Ruediger  gave  a  course  in 
education  and  psychology  at  the  sum- 
mer session  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

1908. — G.  B.  L.  Arner,  A.M.  1906, 
is  now  at  Princeton,  his  address  being 
24  Chambers  Street,  Princeton,  N.  J. — 
Warner  Brown  has  been  appointed  in- 
structor in  psychology  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  California. 
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Adee,  George  Augustus,  LL.B.  1870, 
A.  B.  Yale  1867,  A.M.  1871,  died  sud- 
denly of  heart  disease  at  Stonington, 
Conn.,  on  August  12,  1908,  aged  sixty- 
two  years. 

Backus,  Henry  Clinton,  LL.B.  1873, 
A.B.  Harvard  187 1,  died  at  his  home 
in  New  York  City  on  May  3,  1908, 
aged  fifty-nine  years.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  City  and  State  Bar  Asso- 
ciations, of  the  Harvard  and  Repub- 
lican Clubs,  of  the  American  Geogra- 
phical Society  and  of  the  Society  of 
Medical  Jurisprudence. 

Bacon,  James,  LL.B.  1878,  A.B. 
Lafayette  1876,  died  in  New  York  City 
of  cancer  of  the  larynx  on  May  10, 
1908,  aged  fifty-four  years.  He  had 
held  the  office  of  judge  of  the  City 
Court  of  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  since  1904. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Order  of 
Masons  and  of  the  Knights  Templars. 
He  was  also  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Elmira. 

Beekman,  James  William,  LL.B. 
1871,  died  at  his  country  home  in 
Oyster  Bay,  L.  I.,  on  August  9,  1908, 
aged  fifty-five  years.  He  was  a  trus- 
tee of  the  New  York  Hospital,  the 
New  York  Historical  Society,  New 
York  Society  Library,  and  the  New 
York  Dispensary.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Holland  Society,  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution,  Society  of  Co- 
lonial Wars,  St.  Nicholas  Society,  Psi 
Upsilon  Fraternity,  and  a  Knight  of 
the  Order  of  Orange — Nassau  of  Hol- 
land. He  was  also  affiliated  with  the 
Down  Town,  Union,  Metropolitan 
Knickerbocker,  University,  Century, 
and  other  clubs. 

Burr,  William  Fairfield,  a  student  in 
the  law  school  1005-06,  A.  B.  Harvard 
1905,  died  at  Lake  View,  Ore.,  of 
pneumonia,  in  August,  aged  24  years. 
He  was  a  son  of  Professor  William 
H.  Burr. 

Caswell,  William  Halsted,  A.B. 
1861,  A.M.  1864,  M.D.  1888,  died  at 
his  home  on  Shelter  Island,  N.  Y., 
on  May  3,  1908,  aged  sixty-six  years. 
He  was  for  a  time  instructor  of  neu- 
rology in  the  Vanderbilt  Clinic.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  University  Club 
and  of  the  New  England  Society. 

Clark,  Staats  Van  Deusen,  M.D. 
1870,  died  at  his  home  in  New  Bruns- 


wick, N.  J.,  of  locomotor  ataxia  on 
September  6,  1908,  after  two  years' 
illness,  aged  sixty  years. 

Cochran,  Alexander,  M.D.  1855, 
died  at  his  home,  of  pneumonia,  on 
April  29,  1908,  aged  seventy-six  years. 
He  was  a  medical  inspector  of  the 
Board  of  Health  in  Brooklyn  for  many 
years,  and  served  as  a  surgeon  during 
the  Civil  War. 

Dix,  Rev.  Morgan,  A.B.  1848,  A.M. 
1851,  D.D.  1863,  died  at  his  home  in 
New  York  City,  on  April  29,  aged 
eighty-one  years   (see  p.  333). 

Eatman,  Darius,  A.M.  1902,  A.B. 
University  of  North  Carolina  1897, 
was  drowned  near  Oxford,  N.  C,  on 
July  16,  1908,  aged  thirty-three  years. 
For  two  years  he  was  professor  of 
education  at  Wake  Forest  College,  and 
was  a  candidate  for  the  doctorate  at 
Teachers   College   in    1907-08. 

Flint,  Carleton  Phillips,  M.D.  Har- 
vard 1896,  died  at  Seabright,  N.  J., 
as  the  result  of  injuries  received  in 
being  run  down  by  an  automobile,  at 
the  end  of  July,  1908.  Dr.  Flint  was 
assistant  demonstrator  of  anatomy,  at 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons 1900-1903,  and  an  instructor  in 
surgery  from  1903  to  the  time  of  his 
death. 

Forster.  Charles,  a  member  of  the 
law  school  from  1883  to  1885.  died  in 
the  German  Hospital  on  April  3,  1908, 
aged  forty-eight  years.  He  was  a 
member  01  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art,  the  Liederkranz,  and  the  New 
York  Athletic  Club. 

Gilbert,  William  Thurston,  LL.B. 
1880,  A.B.  Yale  1878,  died  in  London 
of  paralysis  on  July  2,  1908,  aged  fifty- 
one  years.  He  had  practiced  law  in 
New  York  City  since  1880,  and  was 
counsel  and  director  of  the  Provident 
Savings  Life  Assurance  Society. 

Gilmour,  Robert  Thorn,  a  member 
of  the  class  of  1904  architecture,  died 
recently. 

Hall,  Rev.  Charles  Cuthbert,  A.B. 
Williams  1872,  D.D.  New  York  Uni- 
versity 1890,  Harvard  1897.  Yale  1901, 
LL.D.  Union  Theological  Seminary 
1905,  died  at  the  Presbyterian  Hos- 
pital, New  York,  on  March  25,  1908, 
aged  fifty-six  years  (see  p.  337). 

Hanson,    Richard    Cochran,    C.E. 
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1894,  died  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  on 
January  23,  1008. 

Harding,  George  Edward,  who  at- 
tended the  School  of  Mines  during 
1865-6  as  a  special  student,  died  re- 
cently. 

Hess,  Otto  Theodore,  A.B.  1804, 
A.M.  1895,  LL.B.  1806,  died  at  his 
home  in  New  York  City,  on  May  17, 
1908,  aged  thirty-three  years.  Mr. 
Hess  was  a  member  of  the  New  York 
Athletic,  City,  and  Lawyers'  Clubs  and 
the  Columbia  College  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation. 

Jackson,  Frederic  Wendell,  A.B. 
1804,  A.M.  1867,  died  at  his  home  in 
West  Chester  on  June  30,  1908,  after 
a  short  illness,  aged  sixty-three  years. 
Mr.  Jackson  was  a  member  of  the 
Union,  Union  League,  Metropolitan, 
Colonial,  University,  and  Westchester 
Country  Clubs  and  of  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution,  and  until  .re- 
cently was  a  member  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange.  He  was  a  vice- 
president  of  the  New  York  Historical 
Society. 

Jones,  Rev.  Rufus  Horton,  a  stu- 
dent under  the  faculty  of  philosophy 
in  1905-06,  lost  his  life  in  the  fire  at 
Old  Orchard,  Me.,  in  August,  1907. 

Kress,  Maximilian  K.,  A.M.  (hon.) 
Rutgers  1895,  of  the  department  of 
architecture,  died  on  June  26,  1008 
(see  p.  489). 

Larocque,  Joseph,  A.B.  184a  LL.D. 
1904,  died  on  June  9,  1908.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1852.  His  prac- 
tice was  largely  in  commercial  and  in- 
surance law,  and  for  many  years  his 
firm,  which  at  different  times  included 
Samuel  L.  M.  Bartow,  Judge  William 
D.  Shipman,  W.  W.  Macfarlane  and 
Judge  William  G.  Choate,  was  one  of 
the  most  prominent  and  highly  re- 
spected in  the  city,  and  was  engaged 
in  much  important  litigation.  He  was 
a  Democrat  of  the  highest  type  and 
took  an  active  part  in  public  affairs. 
In  1894,  he  was  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Seventy,  which  wrested  the 
control  of  the  city  from  Tammany, 
and  three  years  later  he  was  one  of 
the  organizers  of  the  Citizens  Union. 
He  was  for  many  years  a  vestryman 
of  St.  Bartholomew's  Church,  and  well 
deserved  the  encomium  which  was 
passed  upon  him  by  his  associates  in 
the  vestry  as  "a  wise  counsellor,  a 
faithful    friend,   and   an   earnest   and 


able  co-worker."  Immediately  upon 
his  graduation  he  joined  the  Alumni 
Association  and  always  maintained  a 
deep  and  affectionate  interest  in  the 
College  and  all  that  affected  its  pros- 
perity, and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Alumni  Memorial  Hall,  to  which  he 
had  been  a  liberal  contributor. 

Lewis,  Eugene  Howard,  LL.B.  1875, 
A.B.  Yale,  1873,  died  suddenly  in 
March,  1007. 

McNulty,  John  J.,  A.M.  1895,  B.S. 
G  C  N.  Y.  1881,  M.S.  Union  1892, 
Ph.D.  N.  Y.  Univ.  1893,  professor  of 
philosophy  in  the  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  was  killed  in  an  elevator 
accident  in  New  York  City  on  May  I, 
1908. 

Marsh,  Elias  Joseph,  A.B.  1854 
M.D.  1858,  died  at  his  home  in  Pater- 
son,  N.  J.  on  August  3,  1908,  aged 
seventy-three  years. 

Menken,  Percival,  A.M.  1890,  Ph.D. 
1891,  LL.B.  1892,  died  at  his  home  in 
New  York  City,  on  May  17,  1908, 
aged  forty-three  years.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1892. 

Miller,  George  Mason,  A.B.  i860, 
LL.B.  1862,  A.M.  1863,  died  in  New 
York  City,  on  May  5,  1908,  aged 
seventy-six  years. 

Moffett,  Samuel  Erasmus,  A.B. 
1900,  A.M.  1901,  Ph.D.  1907,  died  by 
drowning  at  Normandie-by-the-Sea  on 
August  1,  1908,  aged  forty-eight  years, 
Mr.  Moffett  was  a  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  1881-3.  In  1885 
he  was  made  chief  editorial  writer  of 
the  San  Francisco  Evening  Post,  in 
1902  he  became  managing  editor  of 
The  Cosmopolitan,  and  at  the  time  of 
his  death  was  an  editor  of  Collier's 
Weekly.  Mr.  Moffett  was  a  member 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science,  the  Ainerican  Eco- 
nomic Association,  the  American  So- 
cial Science  Association,  the  National 
Geographical  Society,  the  American 
Forestry  Association,  the  Council  of 
the  American  Association  for  Harbor 
Legislation,  and  the  Municipal  Art 
Society.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Delta  Kappa  Epsilon  Fraternity,  and  of 
the  City,  National  Arts  and  Reform 
Clubs  of  New  York.  Among  the 
books  published  by  him  were  "The 
tariff,"  "Chapters  on  silver,"  and 
"Suggestions  on  government."  (See 
Collier's  for  August  15,  1908.) 
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Nelson,  Henry  Loomis,  LL.B.  1869, 
A.B.  Williams  1867,  died  rcccntiy  in 
New  York  City.  He  began  the  practice 
of  law  in  New  York  in  1879,  but  soon 
abandoned  it  for  journalism.  He  be- 
came editor-in-chief  of  the  Boston 
Post,  and  later  editor  of  Harper's 
Weekly.  In  1902  he  was  made  David 
A.  Wells  Professor  of  Political  Science 
in  Williams  College. 

Potter,  Rt.  Rev.  Henry  Codman, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  died  on  July  21,  1908, 
aged  seventy-four  years  (see  p.  491  )• 

Rhind,  Charles,  A.B.  1827,  died  in 
New  York  City  on  April  23,  1008,  aged 
ninety-nine  years.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  Mr.  Rhind  was  the  oldest  living 
alumnus  of  Columbia  College. 

Rodman,  Rev.  Dr.  Erskine  M.,  A.B. 
1850,  A.M.  1853.  died  suddenly  at  his 
home  in  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  of  heart 
disease,  on  April  5,  1008,  aged  seventy- 
eight  years.  He  had  been  rector 
emeritus  of  the  Grace  Episcopal 
Church,  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  and  rector 
for  more  than  thirty  years.  Before 
going  to  Plainfield  he  was  rector  of 
Christ  Episcopal  Church  at  Norfolk, 
Va.,  and  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  Peek- 
skill,  N.  Y.  He  was  also  secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Missions  for  four  years. 

Rolker,  Charles  M.,  Jr.,  A.B.  1907, 
shot  himself  accidentally  at  his  home, 
127  Riverside  Drive,  on  the  afternoon 
of  June  26.  The  sensational  press  in- 
sisted that  Mr.  Rolker  had  committed 
suicide  because  he  found  himself  un- 
able to  graduate  with  his  class,  that  of 
1908,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  had 
completed  all  the  requirements  for  the 
bachelor's  degree  in  three  years,  in- 
stead of  four,  receiving  the  A.B.  in 


1907.  Since  graduation  Mr.  Rolker 
had  been  engaged  in  the  brokerage 
business.  Prior  to  his  entrance  at  Co- 
lumbia in  the  fall  of  1^04,  he  had  spent 
most  of  his  life  in  Pans  and  in  London, 
where  his  father,  who  graduated  from 
the  School  of  Mines  in  1875,  is  a  dis- 
tinguished mining  engineer.  Mr. 
Rolker  was  very  popular  with  his  class- 
mates, had  won  his  "  C  "  on  the  track- 
team,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Zeta 
Psi  fraternity,  having  kept  up  a  keen 
interest  in  the  College  and  in  his  class 
ever  since  graduation. 

Satterlee,  Walter,  A.B.  1863,  died 
at  his  home  in  New  York  City  on  May 
28,  1908,  aged  sixty-five  years.  Mr. 
Satterlee  studied  art  here  and  abroad 
and  was  chiefly  known  for  his  figure 
painting  and  genre  work.  He  was  an 
associate  member  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Design,  the  Water  Color 
Society,  and  many  other  institutions. 
Shack,  Ferdinand,  LL.B.  1876,  A.B. 
C.  C.  N.  Y.  1874,  A.M.  1877,  died  on 
January  n,  1908. 

Small,  Sidney  Isaac,  M.D.  1873, 
M.D.  Bowdoin  1872,  died  on  Novem- 
ber 23,   1907. 

Westbrook,  Charles  Kingsbury, 
LL.B.  1873,  A.B.  Princeton  1871,  A.M. 
1873,  died  recently. 

Wbtmore,  John  McEwen,  M.D. 
1855,  A.B.  Williams  1852,  died  at  his 
home  in  New  York  City,  of  heart 
disease,  on  July  21,  1908,  aged  seventy- 
six  years.  He  was  a  consulting  physi- 
cian of  the  Hahnemann,  Laura  Frank- 
lin, and  Ophthalmic  Hospitals. 

Wiley.  Charles  Albert,  LL.B.  1873, 
died  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  on  Janu- 
ary 6,  1880. 


STATISTICS 


The  enrollment  of  the  University 
(1907-08)  has  for  the  first  time  in  its 
history  passed  the  5,000  mark,  and 
shows  a  considerable  increase  over  the 
preceding  year,  while  in  1906-7  and 
1905-6  a  decrease  was  noted.  The 
enrollment  in  Columbia  College  shows 
a  slight  gain  over  the  preceding  year, 
the  growth  being  one  from  40J  to  650 
during  the  past  nine  years.  This  year 
40^  men  availed  themselves  of  the 
privilege  of  entering  the  College  in 
February,  as  against  28  in  1907  and  30 
in  1906.  In  the  present  graduating 
class  of  109,  16  completed  their  course 


in  three  years  and  3  in  three  and  one 
half  years,  as  against  19  and  6,  re- 
spectively, in  1907,  and  14  and  4,  re- 
spectively, in  1906.  The  enrollment  of 
Barnard  continues  to  increase  rapidly, 
the  gain  during  the  last  nine  years 
being  one  from  202  to  453.  The  total 
number  of  undergraduates  (men  and 
women)  has  increased  from  605  to 
1,103  during  the  same  period.  The 
gain  in  the  actual  number  of  students 
in  the  non-professional  faculties  is  the 
largest  in  their  history,  namely,  one  of 
100  students.  The  largest  increase  has 
been  in  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy,  one 
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from  525  in  1907  to  570  in  1908.  Po- 
litical Science  also  shows  a  large  gain 
—one  from  198  to  242,  this  being  due 
to  a  considerable  extent  to  the  interest 
taken  in  the  recently  established 
courses  in  social  economy.  The  Fac- 
ulty of  Pure  Science  has  increased  its 
enrollment  from  154  to  165  students. 
Of  the  non-professional  graduate  stu- 
dents, 662  are  men  and  315  are  women, 
as  against  568  men  and  309  women 
last  year,  thus  showing  an  increase  of 
94  men  and  only  6  women.  Last  year 
all  of  the  professional  schools  of  the 
University  showed  a  decrease  over  the 
year  preceding,  but  this  year  consider- 
able gains  have  been  registered  by  the 
Schools  of  Mines,  Engineering  and 
Chemistry,  by  Teachers  College  and  by 
the  School  of  Architecture.  The  en- 
rollment in  the  Law  School  again 
shows  a  slight  decrease,  while  Medicine 
and  Pharmacy  also  show  losses,  due 
partly  to  increased  standards  for  ad- 
mission and  advancement.  To  the  87 
students  in  the  first-year  class  of  the 
School  of  Law  should  be  added  18 
Seniors  in  Columbia  College,  while  6 
College  Seniors  and  5  Juniors  were  in 
attendance  at  the  School  of  Medicine 
and  7  College  Seniors  were  enrolled  in 
the  Schools  of  Mines,  Engineering  and 
Chemistry.  Teachers  College  has  had 
a  splendid  increase,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  first  two  classes  have  been 
withdrawn. 

Excluding  the  students  in  extension 
courses,  there  have  been  5,373  students 
enrolled  in  the  various  schools  of  the 
University,  as  compared  with  4,852 
registered  in  1906-7,  a  gain  of  10.74 
per  cent.  In  the  University  Corpora- 
tion, omitting  the  Summer  Session,  the 
enrollment  has  increased  from  2,834  to 
2,959,  the  gains  in  the  College,  the 
non-professional  graduate  schools,  the 
Schools  of  Mines,  Engineering  and 
Chemistry,  and  the  School  of  Archi- 
tecture more  than  offsetting  the  losses 
in  the  Schools  of  Law  and  Medicine. 
Including  the  Summer  Session  of  1907, 
and  making  proper  allowance  for  du- 
plicates, the  enrollment  of  the  Cor- 
poration increased  from  3,656  to  4,089. 


As  for  the  different  faculties,  the  fol- 
lowing percentages  of  increase  or  de- 
crease may  be  noted  as  against  1007: 
Columbia  College,  1.88  per  cent ;  Bar- 
nard College,  8. 1 1  per  cent.;  non-pro- 
fessional graduate  faculties  of  Politi- 
cal Science,  Philosophy  and  Pure  Sci- 
ence, 1 1 40  per  cent;  Faculty  of  Ap- 
plied Science,  15.08  per  cent;  Faculty 
of  Law,  5.68  per  cent  (loss)  ;  Faculty 
of  Medicine,  17.59  per  cent  (loss) ; 
Faculty  of  Pharmacy,  9.31  per  cent 
(loss) ;  Teachers  College,  20.50  per 
cent;  Architecture,  17.92  per  cent; 
Music,  stationary;  Summer  Session, 
33.72  per  cent.;  students  in  extension 
courses,  20.15  per  cent 

The  recent  growth  of  the  student 
body  is  shown  in  the  following  sum- 
mary: 

1893-1894  1^04 

1804-1895  1,942 

1895-1896  1,878 

1896-1897  1,946 

1897-1898  2,191 

1898-1899  2.812 

1809-1900  3,207 

1000-1901  3,761 

1901-1002  4^34 

1902-1903  4,507 

1903-1904  4.709 

1904-1905  4,081 

1905-1900  4,064 

1906-1007  4352 

1907-1908  5,373 

Exclusive  of  the  1907  summer  ses- 
sion, there  were  in  the  University  dur- 
ing the  academic  year  covered  by  this 
report  2,930  men  and  1,412  women, 
giving  a  total  of  4,342,  as  against 
2,832  men  and  1,257  women,  a  total  of 
4,089,  during  the  year  1906-7;  3,029 
men  and  1,204  women,  a  total  of  4,233, 
during  the  year  1905-6;  3,201  men  and 
1,037  women,  a  total  of  4,238,  during 
the  vear  1904-5 ;  and  3,100  men  and 
1,166  women,  a  total  of  4,266,  during 
the  year  1903-4.  This  shows  that 
there  has  been  during  the  period  un- 
der review  a  loss  of  170  in  the  number 
of  men  and  a  gain  of  246  in  the  num- 
ber of  women. 
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REGISTRATION    AT   COLUMBIA    UNIVERSITY 
ACADEMIC  YEAR 

,    IN 
I907- 

ALL 
-I908 

PACULTIES, 

DURING   THE 

Faculties 

1 

2 

1 

I 

S 

hi 

I 

8 

1 

a 

? 

a 
1 

8 

1 

1 
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Columbia  College 

153 
135 

171 

95 

144 
"5 

112 
59 

70 
49 

•   • 

650 
453 

1,103 

Barnard  College 

Total  Undergraduate f .  T 

Pacnlty  of  Political  Science 

19 
20 

7 
46 

223 
55o 
158 

93Z 

242 
57o 
165 

977 

Faculty  of  Philosophy  .  •  •       ...... 

Faculty  of  Pure  Science 

Total  non-prof  ossional  graduate  students*  . 

Faculty  of  Applied  Science 

Faculty  of  Law 

59 
114 

196 
81 

65 
90 

128 

76 

352 

67 
*8o 

317 

34 
22 

34 
17 
37 

36 
23 

3 
190 

2. 
I 

618 
249 

314 
224 
896 

Faculty  of  Medicine • 

Faculty  of  Pharmacy. »   .   » 

Teachers  College • 

PacultyofFincArUJ^^;;; 

8 

7 
7 

•   • 

"5 
3i 

M37 

Total  professional  students  * 

Deduct  double  registration^.  ....... 

*95 
4,342 

Net  total 

Summer  Session.  ?9°7  -   -   »  * 

1.395 

Orand  total  ,.  t  ,..--..,»-•  » 

5,737 

Deduct  double  registration  J 

3*4 

Orand  net  total ,  ,   .   . 

5,373 

Students  in  extension  courses  2 

•   • 

3.267 

♦The  total,  977,  does  not  include  35  college  graduates  in  law  and  applied 
science,  who  are  also  candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.M.  or  Ph.D. 

fThe  195  are  distributed  as  follows:  190  are  Teachers  College  students 
enrolled  in  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  as  candidates  for  the  higher  degrees 
(126  men  and  64  women)  ;  2  students  in  Columbia  College  are  also  registered 
under  the  Faculty  of  Fine  Arts  as  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Music;  2  students  who  graduated  from  Columbia  College  in  February  entered 
the  Faculty  of  Pure  Science;  one  entered  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science. 

{Summer  Session  students  who  returned  for  work  at  the  University. 

§  Attending  at  the  University,  1,901,  of  whom  479  were  enrolled  in  the 
evening  technical  courses;   attending  away   from  the   University,    1,366. 
addition  there  were  12,715  auditors  in  six-lecture  courses. 
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NUMBER  OF   DEGREES   AND   DIPLOMAS   GRANTED,    IQOO-I908 


1900- 

X90X 

1901- 
1903 

«9°3 

1903- 
1904 

X904- 
*9<* 

1906 

1906- 
X907 

X907- 
1908 

A.    Degrees  conferred  in  course 

Bachelor  of  Arts  (men) 

"     (women) 

Laws 

' '            Science  (Colombia  College) 

<c       (Education)  .   .   . 

"                  "       (Architecture)  .   . 

"       (Chemistry)  .   .   . 

Engineer  of  Mines 

84 
50 
99 

9 

10 

8 

14 
16 

19 
13 

109 

50 

no 

17 

15 

6 

17 
11 

23 
21 

1 
145 

IOI 

47 
115 

27 

7 
10 

19 
13 
17 
19 

2 
168 

102 

80 

no 

39 
10 

4 
38 
22 

23 
21 

1 

178 

I06 

83 
119 

79 
5 
3 

47 

17 

19 

n 

1 

185 

3 

I04 

75 
80 

5 
118 

5 
4 
45 
24 
24 
15 
2 

152 

10 

1 

178 

2 
42 

"I 

7i 

103 

I 

31 
20 
16 
14 

'9i 

4 
193 

42 

94 

97 

55 

15 

120 

6 

9 

30 

20 

Civil  Engineer 

Electrical  Engineer 

21 

Mechanical  Engineer '  . 

12 

Metallurgical  Engineer 

8i 

Doctor  01  Medicine 

147 

Pharmaceutical  Chemist 

21 

Doctor  of  Pharmacy 

3 
219 

2 

Master  of  Arts  .  .  '. 

109 

2 
26 

155 

33 

147 

1 

39 

160 
"28 

197 

1 
38 

Master  of  Laws 

Doctor  of  Philosophy   .   . 

55 

Total 

606 

10 

596 

7x3 

10 

703 

73a 

15 

7«7 

816 

16 

800 

9X4 

22 

892 

886 

19 
867 

809 

5 
804 

863 

7 
856 

Deduct  duplicates 

Total  individuals  receiving  degrees  .   . 

B.    Honorary  degrees 

Master  of  Arts 

1 

2 
2 

4 

1 

*  4 

1 
1 

2 

1 

2 
1 
1 
1 

2 

28 

1 

1 

14 

I 
*    6 

2 

3 

1 

3 
1 

1 

"     Science 

Doctor  of  Laws 

5 

2 

"     Letters 

"     Sacred  Theology 

1 

"     Science 

1 

1 

1 

Total 

6 

5 

9 

6 

46 

9 

8 

xo 

C.    Certificates  and  Teachers  College 
diplomas  granted 

Certificate  in  architecture 

Consular  certificate 

1 

1 

Higher  diploma  in  education 

Bachelor's  diploma  in  education   .  .   . 
Special            "                  "            ... 
Master's          "                  "           ... 
Doctor's          "                  "            ... 

3 
86 

4 
104 

'28 
3 

105 

19 
3 

I 
140 

23 

I 

19V 

17 
7 

197 

22 

36 

3 

104 

59 

51 

5 

51 
5 

Total 

89 

139 

127 

165 

221 

258 

2x9 

280 

Total  degrees  and  diplomas  granted  .   . 
Deduct  duplicates 

701 

40 

661 

857 
69 

788 

868 
73 

795 

987 
112 

875 

1 1 81 
138 

1043 

1 153 
214 

939 

1036 
152 

884 

1153 

187 

Total  individuals  receiving  degrees  and 
diplomas 

966 

R.  T.,  Jr. 
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FOUNDED  1756 
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STANDS  combine  the 
HIGHEST  PERFECTION 
in  mechanical  construc- 
tion with  the  LATEST 
IMPROVEMENTS  in  the 
manufacture  of  microscopes. 

VOIGTLANDER  OBJEC- 
TIVES and  EYEPIECES 
are  of  such  optical  qualities 
that  they  are  UNEX- 
CELLED.  Their  formulas 
are  calculated  by  expert 
scientists  and  they  are  made 
by  the  most  skilled  men 
obtainable,  They  give  a 
LARGER,  CLEARER  and 
FLATTER  FIELD  than 
any    hitherto    produced. 

Everyone  is  minutely  ex- 
amined and  tested  by  our 
scientific  director  before 
leaving  the  works,  so  that 
prospective  purchasers  may 
have  the  utmost  confidence 
that  our 


MICROSCOPES 

and  microscopical  accessories  meet  the  most 

RIGOROUS    REQUIREMENTS    OF    SCIENTISTS 

Catalog  M  397  free  on  request 

Careful  and  prompt  attention  given  to  "  DUTY  FREE  M  ORDERS 

Special  prices  quoted  on  demand 


Voigtlander  S*-  New  York  *• 


225 

Avenue 


Factory  :  Brunswick,  Germany 
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Capital  and  Surplus 


$2,000,000. 


COLUMBIA 

TRUST 

COMPANY 


135  Broadway 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


WILLARD  V.  KING,  President 
WILLIAM  H,  NICHOLS,  Vice-Pre*.  LANGLEY  W.  WIGGIN,  Secretary 

HOWARD  BAYNE,  V.-Pre*  and  Trew,  DAVID  S,  MILLS,  Truit  Oificer 
PARK  TERRELL,  M*r,  Bond  DepL  F.  S.  MARSTON,  AkL  Sec'y 

DIRECTORS 


JOHN  D,  BARRETT, 

Johnson  &  Hi  reins,  Insurance, 

SAMUEL  a  BAYNE, 

President  Seaboard  National  Bunk. 

ROBERT  S.  BRADLEY, 

Chairman  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 

FREDERICK  H,  EATON, 

Pre »i dent  Am.  Car  and  Foundry  Co. 

JAMES  M.  GEFFORD, 

Gfflbrd,  Hobbe  &  Beard,  Attorneys. 

HENRY  GOLDMAN, 

Goldman,  Sachs  &  Co,,  Bankers. 

A.  K  HEPBURN, 

P  rend  en  i  Chase  Natl  Bank. 

C  H,  HUTTIG, 

President  Third  Nat'l  Bank,  St.  Louli. 

WILLARD  V,  KING, 

President  of  the  Company, 

ANTHONY  R,  KUSER, 

Pre*.  Sooth  Jersey  Gti,  Electric  &  Tmc.  Co. 


JOHN  R.  McGINLEY, 

Pittsburg ,  Pa. 

CHARLES  F.  MATHEWSON 

Harmon  &  Mathewson,  Attorneys. 

WILLIAM  H,  NICHOLS, 

;  Chairman,  General  C hemic*]  Co. 

AUGUSTUS  G.  PAINE, 

President  New  York  &  Pennsylvania  Co.' 

WILLIAM  R.  PETERS, 

Peters,  While  &  Co. 

CLARENCE  W.  SEAMANS> 

President  Union  Typewriter  Co. 

HERMANN  SIELCKEN, 

Crossman  &  Siekken,  Hew  York. 

ARTHUR  TURNBULL, 

Post  &  Flare ,  Banker. 

ARTHUR  G.  YATES, 

Pre*.  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pitt.  R,  R.  Co, 


Independent  of  the  Control  of  any  Single  Interest 
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